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However  objectionable  to  ujb,  are  the  opinions  propagated  in 
the  publications  (newspapers  induded)  above  enumerated,  they 
are  propagated  with  the  zeal  of  men  who  are  in  earnest ;  of 
naen  who  art  mtaifoitly  persuaded  that  they  are  well  founded  i 
who,  however  mistaken,  have  brought  to  the  wprk  great  energy 
and  undoubted  talent.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
next  election  in  the  city  of  New- York  will  shew  that  the  vota- 
ries of  the  doctrines  advocated  in  the  Daily  Sentinel,  will  amount 
to  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  voters  of  that  city, 
forming  a  political  party  of  and  for  themselves,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  political  parties  usually  before  the  public, 
whether  as  advocates  of  men  or  of  measures. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  of  these  works,  p.  236,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  as  all  produce  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
duce of  labour-^that  as  capital,  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  of  itself  absolutely  useless  and  unproductive,  as  it  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  operative  or  labourer,  the 
whole  value  of  the  article  produced  belongs  to  the  latter,  and 
the  capitalist  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  price  or 
value  of  the  production — ^that  if  be  insists  on  dividing  that  price 
with  the  operative,  it  is  a  fraud  and  robbery  committed  on  the 
latter,  it  is  an  injury  to  society  by  enabling  the  idle  non-pro- 
ducer to  live  oil  the  labour  of  those  who  produce — ^that  no 
right  whatever  appertains  to  him  who  has  saved  or  in  any  way 
accumulated  capital,  to  transmit  it  to  bis  posterity — that  in 
fact,  all  capital  saved,  may  be  considered  as  saved  and  accu- 
mulated out  of  the  fraud  committed  on  the  operative  and  pro- 
ducer, who  is  alone  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  private 
and  all  public  wealth,  and  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  article  pro- 
duced, and  the  price  it  sells  for.  Hence  the  profit  derived  from 
capital,  whether  in  the  JTorm  of  interest  of  money,  of  rent^  or  in 
any  other  way>  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfair  advantage  taken 
of  the  producer,  who  is  thus  reduced  in  his  emoluments,  and 
deprived  of  the  one-half  of  the  fruits  of  his  earnings. 

Ail  these  notions  are  maintained  also  by  Mr.  Byllesby ;  who 
regards  tbe  invention  of  money,  of  banks,  of  labour-saving  ma- 
ehinery,  and  of  profits  received  by  those  who  do  not  actaally 
contribute  labour  for  labour,  as  the  sources  of  the  widely  extend- 
ed misery  now  complained  of  in  Great  Britain  and  this  eountry* 
particularly.  He  adverts  with  commendation  to  a  book  we 
have  not  yet  seen,  "  Thompson's  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  most  conducive  to  human  bappiness/' 
In  this  book,  Mr.  Thompson,  it  seems,  -among  odier  tonplaiAlB 
against  existing  evils,  inveighs  strong^  againA  the  fMriviiege  of 
directing  the  future  distribution  of  pn^perty  bjrwilL 
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Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Ming  go  further.  Tfaey  propose  a  coA- 
vcntion  to  be  held,  which  shall  order  (inter  alia)  pp«  137-144 — 

An  im mediate  abolition  of  all  debts^ 

An  inventory  of  all  real  and  personal  property  within  the 
Skate. 

A  census  of  all  the  inhabitants,  white  or  black. 

An  equal  division  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
among  such  citizens^  indiscriminately!  as  have  attained  the  age 
jof  eighteen,  without  regard  to  colour. 

An  apportionment  of  a  full  share  to  every  citizen  as  be  shall 
hereafter  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen* 

The  abolition  of  all  interest  on  money,  and  the  right  of 
making  wills. 

When  any  person  dies,  leaving  a  widow  or  widower,  the  sur- 
vivor is  to  retain  half  the  sum  of  their  joint  property ;  the  other 
*half  is  to  go  to  the  pnblic  adn^inistrator  assigned  to  take  charge 
of  the  effidcts  of  all  deceased  persons. 

An  annual  dividend,  forever,  shall  be  made  .of  such  public 
property,  among  citizens  who  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Every  such  citizen  may  afterwards  reside  within  the  state  or 
,  elsewhere  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  are  eleven  other  provisions  in  this  plan  which  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  copy. 

In  p.  382,  et  seq.  Mr.  Skidmore  discusses  the  benefits  and 
evils  of  labour-saving  machinery;  and  decides  against  their 
utility  to  society,  inasmuch  as  they  decrease  the  value  of  human 
labour,  by  superseding  its  necessity.  He  then  proposes  a 
remedy  as  follows : — '*  The  steam-engine  is  not  injurious  to 
the  poor,  when  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  it;. and  this,  on 
suppositton,  being  alvnys  the  case,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as 
a  curse,  should  be  regarded  as  a  blessing.  If  then  it  is  seen 
that  the  steam-engine  is  Kkely  greatly  to  impoverish  or  destroy 
the  poor,  what  have  they  to  do  but  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  make  it 
their  own  9  Let  them  appropriate  also ^  in  the  same  way,  the 
cotton  factories^  the  woollen  factories^  the  iron  founderies^  the 
folkng  millSf  houses^  churehesj  ihipe^  goods^  iteam-boatSy  jiddi  of 
mgriaittnrey  tfc.'&fc.  in  manner  as  proposed  in  this  work,^  an^ 
M  if  their  rights  and  they  will  never  have  occasion  any  more  to 
consider  that  as  an  evil  which  never  deserved  that  character ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  is  good  among  men,  and  of 
whieh  we  cannot,  under  these  new  circumstances,  have  too 
mueb«  It  is  an  equal  dimnon  cf  property  titat  makes  all  right ; 
and  equal  transmissions  of  it  to  posterity,  that  keeps  it  so.*' 

These  remedies  for  the  evils  of  society,  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Mjng,  appear  somewhat  too  violent  to 
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BRss  Wright  and  her  coadjutor^  Mr.  Owen,  and  to  the  editors 
of  the  Sentinel,  all  of  whom  have  formally  disclaimed  connec- 
tion with  the  Agrarian  party  of  Skidmore  and  Ming.  The 
**  Free  Enquirer'*  and  the  <'  Sentinel,''  do  indeed  stand  forward 
the  advocates  of  the  operatives  and  mechanics,'  and  have  done 
much  to  form  into  an  ol-ganized  party,  this  description  of  the 
citizens  of  New- York. 

The  party  thus  formed*  it  is  expected,  will  be  able  to  count 
at  the  ensuing  elections  in  New- York,  about  eight  thousand 
votes.    They  propose 

To  elect  legislators  out  of  their  own  body,  instructed  to  advo- 
cate upon  all  occasions,  and  to  vote  for  the  interests  of  the 
mechanics  and  operatives  specifically. 

To  give  away  to  their  own  friends  and  supporters  all  offices 
within  the  gift  of  the  corporation  or  the  people. 

To  introduce  laws  creating  liens  in  favour  of  mechanics.        » 

To  attempt  the  suppression  and  annihilation,  gradually,  of 
all  banks,  banking  systems,  and  monopolies  among  the  wealthy. 

To  reduce  all  salaries :  regarding  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  as  an  adequate  salary,  for  instance, 
for  the  duties  of  register,  now  said  to  produce  six  or  seven 
thousand. 

To  introduce  (and  this  is  held  out  as  their  main  object)  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  education,  on  a  plan,  whereof  the  following 
are  the  leading  features. 

Every  child  born  in  the  state,  however  idle,  negligent,  ex- 
travagant, profligate  or  criminal  his  parents  may  have  been  or 
may  be,  iu  of, right  entitled  to  full  maintenance,  clothing  and 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  until  he.  comes  of  age, 
(Free  Enquirer,  vol.  ii.  p.  227) ;  inasmuch  as  the  child  has 
committed  no  offence,  although  his  parents  may  have  been 
guilty ;  inasmuch  as  the  vicious  habits  induced  by  neglecting 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  are 
of  far  more  detriment  to  society,  than  any  tax  that  can  be  im- 
posed to  bring  them  up  with  good  morals  and  sound  knowledge; 
inasmuch  as  this  is  a  rights  incident  to  every  human  creature 
born  in  society— «  right  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  children  of  the 
wealthy ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  wealth 
should  confer  exclusive  privileges.     . 

That  these  schools  for  educating,  clothing  and  feeding,  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  every  child  bom  in  the  state,  until 
adult  age,  shall  be  supported  by  a  slight  tax  on  every  citisen ; 
a  tax  such  as  the  poor  can  easily  bear ;  the  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury. 
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That  at  these  schook,  the  children  shall,  withiMit  enyeptioft 
be  taifffbt  agriculture,  gardening,  and  some  mechanical  trade, 
as  well  as  the  usual  course  of  school  learning  in  its  most  perfect 
and  extended  sense.  That  they  shall  be  clothed,  fed,  instructed, 
and  treated  alike,  upon  terms  of  the  most  republican  equafity. 
**  If  we  are  asked  what  sort  of  education  is  good  enough  fox 
the  common  people  ?  we  ask,  in  reply,  what  sort  of  education 
is  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  most  favoured  classes  in  the 
land  ?  The  answer  to  the  one  question  is  with  us  the  answer 
to  the  other." — Free  Enquirer^  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

That  no  citizen  shall  be  absolutely  compelled  to  send  his 
children  to  these  schools,  though  he  shall  be  taxed  to  their  sup- 
port ;  but,  as  an  inducement,  it  is  insinuated  that  all  public 
offices  and  honours  will  be  divided  among  the  citizens  who  shall 
have  been  thus  educated  in  common; 

That  the  teachers  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 

That  by  this  means  the  succeeding  generation  will  be  repub- 
licans in  feeling,  in  education,  and  in  every  substantial  sense  of 
the  word,  with  equal  privileges  of  knowledge  of  every  kind  to 
set  out  with. 

The  plan  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  fourth  essay  on 
public  education,  in  the  New- York  Sentinel. 

'*  Ii  Ptd^lie  EdueoHmi  beH  amduUtd  in  Boarding  Schools  or  Da^ 
Sehoob  ?— In  examining  this  very  important  question,  on  the  decision 
of  which  the  whole  structure  of  a  system  of  education  depends,  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  America,  education  ought  to  be  equal  and  repub^ 
Ucan  ;  and  ftuther,  that  it  ought  to  be-^not  good  enough  finr  the  com* 
mon  people— but  the  best  idiich  national  wiidom  can  (tevise. 

"  If  State  schools  are  to  be,  as  now  in  New-England,  common  day 
schools  only,  we  do  not  peroeive  how  either  of  these  requisitions  are  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  republican  schools,  there  must  be  no  temptation  to  the 
growth  of  aristociatical  prejudices.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  consider 
themselves  as  feUow-citizeus,  as  equals.  Kespect  ought  to  be  paid, 
and  will  always  be  paid  to  virtue  and  to  talent ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
paid  to  riches,  or  withheld  from  pover^.  Tet,  if  the  children  from 
these  State  Sehoob  are  to  go  every  evening,  the  one  to  his  wealthy 
parentis  soft  carpeted  drawinc-room,  and  the  other  to  its  poor  fathmr^ 
or  widowed  mother's  comfortless  cabm,  will  they  letom  the  next  day 
as  friends  and  equals  1  He  knows  litde  of  human  nature  who  thinks 
they  will. 

Again,  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  parent's  taste  and  pecuniary  means  to 
clothe  their  children  as  they  please  and  as  they  can,  the  one  in  braided 
broad  cloth  and  velvet  cap,  and  the  other  in  threadbare  homespun*- 
will  they  meet  as  friends  and  equals  ?  Will  there  be  no  envy  on  the 
one  side  and  disdain  on  the  other  t  And  are  envy  and  disdain  propeV 
and  virtuous  feelings  in  young  republicans  1    Yet  if  State  Schools  be 
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d|!|r«dbo0ii.<Miijr,  how  ean  there  be  imiformitjr  of  dzess  7  Must  not  the 
poor  widow  dreea  her  children  as  she  can  1 

^'  But  again ;  is  that  education  the  beti,  which  teaches  children  the 
common  hranches  of  education  during  six  or  ^even  hours  each  day, 
«hd  then  leaves  them  to  all  the  bad  hi£its»  which  children,  suffered  to 
roB  wild,  acquire  T  Here  in  the  city,  for  instance,  is  that  education  the 
Bsst^  by  which  children  spend  five  or  six  hours  out  of  die  twenty-^ur 
ID  the  streets,  learning  rudenessi  impertinent  manners,  vulgar  language 
(nd  vicious  habits  1  will  any  advantages  in  school,  compensate  lor 
Aese  disadvantages  out  of  it  f  But  let  us  remember,  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  half-traininff  (too  often  much  less  than  half)  is  good 
enough  lor  the  common  peojj^e.  It  is  the  question  idiether  it  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised. 

*^  For  our  own  parts,  we  understand  education  to  mean,  eveiy  thing 
which  influences,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  child's  character.  To  see 
his  companions  smoke  segars  is  a  part  of  his  education ;  to  hear 
oaths  is  a  port  of  his  education ;  to  see  and  laugh  at  drunken  men  in 
the  streets  is  a  part  of  his  education ;  to  witness  vulgar  merriment  or 
coarse  brawls,  is  a  part  of  his  education.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that 
an  education  like  this  (which  is  daily  obtained  in  the  streets  of  our 
city)  will  be  counteracted  and  neutralueed  by  half  a  dozen  hours  daily 
schooling,  we  are  not  of  his  opinion.  We  had  almost  as  soon  have  a 
child  of  ours  brought  up  among  the  Indians,  as  have  him  frequent  a 
common  day  scho<9  one  half  the  day,  and  wander  about  our  streets  the 
other  half. 

**  But  even  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed,  how  is  the  poor  labourer, 
or  poorer  widow  to  keep  her  children  at  a  day  school,  until  they  have 
received  an  education  equal  to  that  of  their  richer  neighbours  ?  Gan 
the  labourer  or  the  widow  afford  to  support  their  children  till  they  are 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  years  old,  while  they  peruse  the  page  of 
science,  and  obtain  the  acquirements  cmd  accomplishments  which  form 
the  enlightened,  well-«ducated  man  ?  Even  if  no  children's  tax  be 
levied  on  them,  can  they  furnish  food  and  decent  clothing  for  their 
children,  during  the  necessary  term  ?  And  if  they  cannot  cToihe  their 
^Idren  as  well  as  their  neighbours  clothe  theirs,  will  they  send  them  to 
school  to  be  lo(Aed  down  upon  or  laughed  atl  If  day  schodbi  alone 
are  provided,  therefore,  would  not  those  very  ehiidren  who  most  require 
instrudum^  be  virtually  excluded  ? 

^*  Is  not  the  developeraent  of  the  social  habits,  of  the  dispositions, 
of  the  moral  feelings,  the  most  important  of  the  teacher's  duties.  And 
what  opportunity  is  there  of  fulfilling  that  duty,  unless  the  pupils  be  at 
aU  times  under  his  eye  and  his  contr^  ? 

^  One  other  strong  elation  to  day  schools  regains. ,  If  agriculture 
is  to  form  a  part  of  me  instruction  of  all  children,  it  must  be  taught  in 
seni^Muiea  in  the  country,  where  the  pupiMi  boaided  and  lodged,  as 
well  as  received  during  class  hours*  We  conceive  tfaacagrieultttre  o«ight 
to  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  education  of  every  young  repubKoan^ 
both  because  it  is  the  most  necessary  and  useful  of  all  occupatioiis,  and 
thus  affords  an  independence  in  tiie  worst  reverse  of  fortune;  and  also, 
because,  if  practically  taught,  in  the  schoob,  it  will  supply  a  consider- 
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aUe  portiQa  of  tlie  expense.  The  pupils  may  rwe  their  e^llifegellfalee, 
corn  and  grain ;  and  these  ought  to  form  three-fourths^  at  ,t^asty  of 
their  food. 

"  We  conceive  then,  that  State  Schools,  to  he  republican*  efficient 
and  acceptable  to  all,  must  receive  the  children,  not  for  six  hours  a  day, 
but  altogether ;  must  feed  them,  clothe  them,  lodge  them ;  must  direct 
not  their  studies  only,  but  their  occupations  and  amusements ;  must 
care  for  them  until  their  education  is  completed,  and  then  only  abandon 
them  to  the  world,  as  useful,  intelligent,  yirtuous  citizens. 

'*  We  do  not  consider  this  question  regarding  day  schools  and  board- 
ing schools  as  a  non->e8sential,  a  matter  that  may  be  decided  either  way, 
without  ruin  to  the  cause.  We  conceive  that  on  its  decision  depends, 
in  a  manner,  every  thing.  On  its  decision  depends  whether  the  system 
of  education  which  the  people  caU  for,  shall  be  a  paltry  palliative,  or  an 
efficient  cure  ;  whether  aristocracy  shall  be  perpetuated  or  destroyed ; 
whether  the  poor  man's  child  shall  be  educated  or  not ;  whether  the 
next  generation  shall  obtain  their  just  rights  or  lose  them. 

'*  We  know  that  this  article  will  startle  some  timid  spirits,  who  cannot 
conceive  how  the  nation  wUl  resolve  to  incur  the  expense  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that  if  the  people  decide,  as  we  are 
convinced  they  will,  for  such  a  system  at  once,  its  adoption  may  be 
somewhat  retarded.  But  it  is  better — ^infinitely  better  that  it  should  hb 
somewhat  delayed,  than  that  it  should  be  frittered  away,  by  half  mea- 
sures, into  nothing  worth  having." 

*' At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  working-men's  party,  at  Harmony 
Hall,  New- York,  in  the  middle  of  May,  1830,  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.— Couriftr 
and  Enquirer^  May  20, 1830. 

"  That  we  consider  any  system  of  education  incomplete  and  unre- 
publican,  which  does  not  embrace  equal  food,  clothing  and  instruction, 
from  infancy  to  maturity ;  and  that  we  consider  it  to  1^  one  of  the  most 
inqportant  duties  of  government  to  provide  such  education  and  gaatdiaur 
ship  for  the  children  of  all,  without  respect  of  persons  or  classes. 

**  That  we  recommend  to  our  delegation  in  the  Executive  Committee,, 
to  accede  to  no  half  measures  on  this  subject,  the  very  turning-point  of 
our  cause ;  convinced  that  principle  ought  to  go  before  temporary  ex- 
pedience ;  and  that  whatever  the  people  see  to  be  just  and  right,  and 
are  resolved  .to  cany,  those  they  will  carry  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
wealth,  the  intrigued  of  unprincipled  politicians^  and  the  schemes  of  il«^' 
signing  demagogues,'*^  (Meaning  moderate  men  and  men  of  property.) 

**  In  anoth^  resolution,  they  deprecate  ^'idl  squeamish  poliey,  and 
declare  that  the  times  require  not  only  good  temper,  but  good  courage.'^ 

What  ulterior  ptopoaala  are  to  be  built  upon  these,  we  know 
nol :  aad  we  have  jso  right  to  assume  without  |Mroof,  or  to  draw 
eoAclaaiotis  beyond  what  reasonable  probability  will  bear  us  out 
is  deducing.  « 

These  advocates  of  the  right  of  education  as  above  set  fbrth, 
are  pkaaed  lo  designate  as  aristocrats,  uApriocipled  politicians^ 
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aod  dengttiat '^VMifogwSy  all  those  who  are  of  ofwiiony  our« 
sei  veainsditdedy  that  these  scbemeaare  neither  just,  nor  expedieat 
nor  practicable.  But  opposed  as  we  are  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Free  Enquirer  and  Sentinel,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage 
the  motives  of  these  theorists,  to  undervalue  their  talents,  to 
blame  their  zeal,  or  to  decry  their  publications.  If  they  have 
truth  on  their  side,  Ihey  ought  to  succeed ;  if  they  be  wrong,  > 
their  opponents  ot^ht  to  shew  that  they  are  so :  vf e  acknow- 
ledge, without  hesitation,  the  perfect  right  that  every  man  ia 
society  possesses  or  oij^ht  to  possess,  to  advance  in  his  own 
manner  any  opinion,  however  dubious,  on  any  subject,  that  re- 
quires public  investigation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly  and 
calmly  discussed  before  the  public.  Throughout  the  whole  range 
of  human  inquiry,  there  is  not  a  position  that  can  be  concealed 
with  benefit  to  the  public ;  nor  can  truth  be  fixed  on  a  firm  basis 
without  perfect  freedom  of  discussion;  nor  can  she  have  cause 
upon  any  occasion  to  shun  the  light ;  nor  can  the  public  good 
be  promoted  by  the  suppression  of  opinion  on  ar^  subject,  par-, 
ticularly  on  one  so  interesting  as  that  now  before  us.  As  to 
the  proposals  of  Messrs.  Hodgskin,  Thompson,  Byllesby,  Skid* , 
more  and  Ming,  we  think  they  are  too  extravagant  to  need  refu** 
tation.  Those  who  advocate  a  forcible,  compulsive,  and  equal 
division  of  property,  or  who  would  take  away  all  right  of  be- 
queathraent,  however  modified  or  limited,  may  be  safely  left  to 
themselves*  Proposals  so  outrageous,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  are  not  dangerous.  They  may  be  advanced,  without 
reasonable  apprehension  from  the  number  of  converts  they  are 
likely  to  gain,  excepting  among  the  candidates  for  the  prisons 
and  penitentiaries* 

The  sole  questions  that  we  have  now  to  discuss,  are,  whether 
it  be  just,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  for  the  pubKc  good,  that 
the  idle,  the  extravagant,  the  drunken,  the  vicious,  the  criminal 
of  every  grade,  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  into  the  world  a 
family  of  children,  and  compel  his  honest,  frugal,  hard-working 
neighbour  to  support  and  educate  them,  till  they 'become  of 
adult  age,  upon  terms  of  equality,  in  every  particular,  with  his^ 
own  children;  that. is,  whether  the  progeny  of  my  drunken 
neighbour  have-as  much  right  to  'my  pro|ierty  as  my  own  child- 
ren* We  do  not  wonder  that  unmarried  men  and  women,  like 
Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances  Wright,  or  that  mechanics, 
who  obstinately  and  igoorantly  crowd  together  in  large  cities, 
till  they  elbow  each  other  out  of  employment,  should  propose 
this  scheme  of  universal  education  l^nd  maintenance ;  but  the 
true  question  is,  or  we  hope  it  will  be,  how  this  scheme  for 
faxing  industry  to  encourage  idleness,  will  be  relished  by  the 
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men  who  have  laboured  hard  and  lived  frugally  to  acquire 
property,  or  whose  parents  have  done  so  for  them  and  before 
them. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  us  on  the  general  view  of  this 
plan  of  education,  is,  that  it  is  a  direct  attack  upon  all  the  usual 
privileges  attached  to  the  possession  of  property :  it  is  a  tax 
upon  the  possessor  of  property  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  acquired,  or  who  have  not  saved  any.  It  does  not,  to  be 
sure,  prohibit  a  wealthy  man  from  wearing  broad-cloth,  or 
having  a  pie  and  a  pudding  added  to  his  Sunday's  dinner,  but  it 
prohibits  the  gratification  that  parents  take  in  granting  slight 
indulgencies  to  their  children — it  prohibits,  under  threat  of  po- 
litical exclusion,  a  parent  from  having  his  son  educated  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  what  may  be  necessary  to  his  future 
comfort,  happiness  and  success  in  life;  and  compels  him,  under 
a  pain  and  penalty  in  reserve,  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the 
patent-education  system  of  these  exclusive  republicans.  It  is  a 
positive  refusal  that  any  advantage  whatever  shall  be  attached 
to  the  possession  of  property,  however  meritoriously  it  has  been 
acquired.  In  the  late  papers  of  the  *^  Sentinel,"  in  relation  to  the 
Register's  office,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  notion  of  these 
men  of  liberty  and  equality,  one  thousand,  or  at  the  utmost,  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  annum,  is  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  ought  reasonably  to  require.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect,  that  these  pretensions  will  be  followed  up  here- 
after by  a  graduation  of  property  and  income,  to  preserve  the 
republic  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  the  surplus  taken 
from  the  possessors  will  be  consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  re- 
publican mechanics.  It  is  well  that  Miss  Wright  and  Robert 
D.Owen  strenuously  recommend,  ihat^  for  the  present^  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  mechanics  should  be  concentrated  on  this  republi- 
can system  of  educatibn.  This  giant  foot  of  reform  once  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  battle-ground,  the  body  will  soon  follow. 

That  an  ameliorated  system  of  national  education,  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  as  a  matter  of  prudent  expense  and  of  gene- 
ral benefit,  we  are  as  ready  to  admit  as  they  are  ;  but  that  our 
drunken  and  thievish  neighbour  has  a  bight  to  call  upon  us  to 
feed,  clothe  and  educate  his  children,  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  is  a  position  we  should  be  strongly  inclined  to 
controvert.  If  not  demanded  as  a  right,  we  should  consider 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  of  public  expedience,  and  willingly 
submit  to  any  reasonable  plan  that  the  good  of  the  country  re- 
quires, and  that  does  not  involve  a  premium  for  idleness,  vice 
and  bastardy ;  but  a  right  to  seize  our  property  for  the  benefit 
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of  his  children,  is  so  near  akin  to  a  right  to  seize  it  for  his  own 
benefit,  that  we  should  be  very  apt  to  prove  refractory  upon 
the  demand. 

If  there  be  one  position  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  civilized  society,  it  is,  that  the  right  to  property  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  those  who  have  honestly  acquired  it  by  any  means 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  it  id  to  be  taken  from  them, 
as  of  right,  it  can  only  be  so  by  their  own  consent  given  for  that 
purpose  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  and  for  the  com- 
mon good.  If  it  be  taken  from  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  aid 
of  those  who  have  failed  in  acquiring  any  property  of  their  own, 
it  must  be  because  the  proposed  employment  of  the  portion  so 
taken  from  the  wealthy,  is  intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  in  consequence  of  some  community  of 
interest  between  them.  Of  this,  if  the  poor,  by  constituting  a 
political  majority,  are  to  be  the  exclusive  judges,  the  result  is 
too  plain  to  be  doubted,  that  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  legislated  into  the  pockets  of  the  needy. 
Whether  any  honest,  any  industrious  man,  any  father  of  a 
family  would  choose  to  live  in  a  community  conducted  upon 
these  principles  of  republicanism,  (so  called)  is  to  us  a  matter 
of  great  doubt.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  prefer  exer- 
cising the  right  to  emigrate,  as  soon  as  we  could  collect  the 
fragments  of  our  earnings  and  our  savings,  and  place  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  invasion  by  these  universal  philanthropists. 

According  to  this  proposed  plan  of  universal  education,  the 
national  schools  will  form  one  vast  pauper  system,  by  means  of 
which,  the  children,  not  of  the  poor  who  have  become  such  by 
unblaroeable  misfortune,  but  the  children  of  all  those  who 
choose  to  spend  their  earnings  in  dissipation  or  in  drunkenness, 
or  their  hours  in  idleness,  are  to  fare  equally  well  with  the 
children  of  the  most  deserving.  If  this  be  not  a  reward  con- 
ferred on  the  vices  of  the  vicious,  we  know  not  in  what  other 
manner  to  depict  this  plan.  Exonerated  from  the  cares  and 
the  charge  of  a  family,  what  inducement  will  the  idle  have  to 
work,  or  the  extravagant  to  save,  or  the  dissipated  to  refrain  ? 
To  us,  this  seems  a  manifest  premium  conferred  on  all  the  bad 
habits  and  qualities  of  which  a  parent  can  be  guilty.  The  pro- 
posal extends  as  well  to  illegitimate  as  to  legitimate  offspring, 
for  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  these  writers,  that  as  the  child 
has  committed  no  offence,  it  ought  not  in  any  manner  to  suffer, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  offence  of  its  parents;  also,  that 
every  child  is  born  intathe  world  with  a  right  to  maintenance 
and  education ;  a  right  perfect,  equal,  indefeasible. 
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Extract  from  Mr*  John  Randolph's  speech  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  November  11,  1829.  This  very  acute  and  expe- 
rienced observer  is  averse  to  providing  gratuitous  education  for 
the  poor.  His  mode  of  stating  his  objection  is  characteristically 
urged  in  the  following  passage  of  his  address  at  that  meeting!-— 

'*  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  '  friends  of  the  poor/  Whenever  I 
see  a  man,  especicJly  a  rich  man,  endeavouring  to  rise  and  to  acquire 
consequence  in  society  by  standing  out  as  the  especial  champion  of  the 
poor,  I  am  cJways  reminded  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Signor 
Manuel  Ordonnez^  who  made  a  comfortable  living  and  amassed  an 
opulent  fortune  by  administering  the  funds  of  the  poor.  Among  the 
strange  notions  that  have  been  broached  since  I  have  been  on  the  pohti- 
cal  theatre,  there  is  one  which  has  lately  seized  the  minds  of  men,  that 
aU  things  must  be  done  for  them  by  the  government,  and  that  they  are 
to  do  nothing  for  themselves.  The  government  is  not  only  to  attend  to 
the  great  concerns  which  are  its  province,  but  it  must  step  in,  and  ease 
individuals  of  their  natural  and  moral  obligations.  A  more  pernicious 
notion  cannot  prevail.  Look  at  that  ragged  fellow  starting  from  the 
whiskey  shop,  and  see  that  slattern  who  has  gone  there  to  reclaim  him. 
Where  are  their  children  ?  Running  about,  ragged,  idle,  ignorant,  fit 
candidates  for  the  penitentiary.  Why  is  all  this  so  ?  Ask  the  man  and 
he  will  tell  you.  Oh !  the  government  has  undertaken  to  educate  our 
children  for  us.  It  has  given  us  a  premium  for  idleness,  and  I  can  now 
spend  in  liquor  what  I  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  save  to  pay  for 
their  schooling.  My  neighbour  there,  who  is  so  hard  at  work  in  his  field 
yonder  with  his  son,  can't  spare  that  boy  to  attend,  except  in  the  winter 
months,  the  school  which  he  is  taxed  to  support  for  mine.  He  has  to 
scuffle  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  His  children  canndt  go  to  this  school,  yet  he 
has  to  pay  a  part  of  the  tax  to  maintain  it.  Sir,  is  it  acting  like  friends 
of  the  poor  to  absolve  them  from  what  nature,  what  God  himself  has 
made  their  first  and  most  sacred  duty !  For  die  education  of  their 
children  is  the  first  and  most  obvious,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting  duty 
of  every  parent ;  and  one  which  the  most  worthless  alone  are  ever  known 
whoUy  to  neglect." 

By  the  scheme  of  these  modern  philanthropists,  the  parent 
is  exonerated  from  this  highest  duty.  The  strongest  of  all  in- 
citements to  labour,  to  frugality,  to  self-denial  and  deprivation, 
to  moral  conduct  in  the  sight  of  his  family,  to  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety  and  self-command,  and  to  all  the  decencies  and  virtues 
of  life,  are  thus  cut  oflT.  He  has  no  longer  to  work  and  save 
for  his  children ;  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  restrain  his  propen- 
sities, and  to  form  his  course  of  Hfe  as  the  example  he  would 
wish  to  set  them.  His  children  are  separated  and  estranged 
from  him ;  the  intercoure  between  parent  and  child,  under  this 
plan,  is  necessarily  brief  and  infrequent :  his  children  are  now 
the  children  of  the  nation  ;  he  needs  care  for  them  no  more ; 
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and  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  good  «ondact  in  the 
parent,  is  taken  away  by  these  new-fangled  moralists. 

Of  all  the  ties  that  bind  parent  and  child  together,  the  long 
continued,  anxious,  incessant  care  of  the  child  taken  by  the 
father  and  mother,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  is  the  strongest. 
This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  foundation  of  parental  interest  and 
filial  obedience  and  affection.  For  fifteen  long  years  the  child 
is  capable  of  seeing,  and  feeling  and  judging  of  the  extent  of 
his  obligation  to  his  parents.  He  sees  their  incessant  anxiety 
for  his  welfare ;  the  self-denials  they  daily  and  cheerfully  suIh 
mit  to  for  his  good ;  the  weight  of  daily,  hourly  benefit  they 
accumulate  upon  him ;  and  if  he  be  capable  of  good  feelings, 
these  parental  anxieties  o?er  his  welfare  excite  him  to  that 
filial  reverence  by  which  a  parent  is  so  richly  repaid.  But  by 
this  harsh,  unfeeling  Spartan  system  of  national  education,  ail 
the  strong  sources  of  parental  and  filial  affection  are  destroyed. 
The  child  is  not  the  child  of  his  parent ;  he  has  no  person  to 
look  to  or  to  thank  for  the  cold  care  taken  of  his  boyhood  and 
his  youth.  The  nation  is  a  metaphysical  being ;  it  is  not  the 
object  of  personal  regard ;  he  has  no  one  to  feel  grateful  to,  no 
one  to  own  obligation  to,  no  one  who  has  cared  for  him  speci- 
ally, particularly,  individually  ;  no  one  to  whom  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  an  honest  heart  can  be  properly  directed.  To  his 
parents  he  owes  nothing:  under  the  rejected,  old-fashioned 
plan  of  parental  and  filial  relation,  he  sees  and  knows  to  whom 
he  owes  every  thing  that  can  make  life  valuable ;  under  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  ''Free  Enquirer*'  and  the  ''Sentinel,"  he 
is  the  casual  offspring  of  the  selfish  passions  of  his  parents, 
whom  he  need  not  thank  even  for  his  existence. 

To  us,  all  this  seems  ^manifestly  wrong,  because  it  is  mani- 
festly unnatural. 

All  the  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  poor  laws,  seem 
to  lie  against  the  proposed  plan  of  feeding,  clothing  and  edu- 
cating every  child  indiscriminately.  They  will  multiply  on 
your  hands.  The  main  check  to  idleness  and  extravagance  in 
the  parent  being  thus  taken  away,  he  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  be 
as  idle  and  as  extravagant  as  he  pleases.  His  children  are  no 
expense  to  him  ;  frugality  and  industry  are  needless  and  useless 
virtues.  Of  his  children,  he  may  say  in  the  language  of  the 
Beggar  Bard — 

Hang  sorrow,  and  fly  away  care ! 
The  nation  is  bound  to  find  them. 

Of  all  the  incitements  to  industry,  frugality  and  good  conduct, 
is  there  one  comparable  to  the  contemplation  that  you  are 
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working  and  saving  for  your  children,  to  make  them  comfort- 
able when  you  are  cold  in  the  grave  ?  Is  there  a  parent  who  does 
not  feel  this  motive — a  motive  paramount  ?  Is  there  a  man  living 
who  would  labour,  and  lay  up,  and  practise  self-denial,  that  his 
accumulations  may  be  distributed  among  strangers  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing ;  for  whom  he  cares  nothing  f  No :  there  is  no  such 
man.  Most  wise  political  economists  then  are  these  reformers, 
who,  breaking  and  crushing  all  the  ties  that  bind  the  father  to  the 
child,  and  the  child  to  the  father,  by  rendering  the  one  inde*- 
pendent  of  the  care  of  the  other,  by  annihilating  the  motives 
and  obligations  of  habitual  kindness  between  them,  and  making 
them,  as  it  were,  strangers  to  each  other,  would  destroy  the 
most  powerful  motive  to  industry  and  frugality,  that  human 
nature  affords  !  Surely,  surely  the  cold-hearted  proposers  of 
this  system  of  unnatural  estrangement,  have  no  families  of  their 
own  ;  or  difficult,  indeed,  will  it  be  to  account  for  proposals  so 
unparental. 

The  plan,  therefore,  has  the  demerit  of  cutting  off  the  main- 
springs and  sources  of  individual  exertion  and  accumulation, 
and,  of  course,  of  national  wealth,  of  destroying  the  natural 
intercourse  between  parenb*and  child,  by  which  the  latter  is 
compelled,  habitually,  to  refer  all  the  benefits  of  education  to 
the  former,  who  directs,  who  supplies,  who  labours  to  bear  the 
expense  of  it :  it  has  the  demerit  of  annihilating  the  strongest 
of  all  motives  to  industry,  frugality,  self-denial,  and  good  con- 
duct in  the  parent :  it  has  the  demerit  of  rewarding  the  idle,  the 
spendthrift,  the  vicious,  by  exonerating  them  from  an  expen- 
sive duty  which  they  would  otherwise  undertake :  it  has  the 
demerit  of  taxing  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  productive 
portion  of  society  in  aid  of  the  very  worst  members  of  it :  it 
has  the  demerit  of  increasing  the  number  of  these  drones  of  the 
hive ;  it  has  the  demerit  of  taking  from  the  parent  the  desirable 
control  over  the  education  of  his  offspring,  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  what  would  be  right  and  expedient  for  his  child's 
good :  it  has  the  demerit  of  introducing  an  habitual  jealousy 
and  hatred  among  the  persons  of  no  property  toward  those 
whose  exertions  have  been  more  successful ;  as  if  the  enjoy- 
ments which  wealth  procures,  and  wealth  itself  were  of  a  hate- 
ful and  anti-republican,  if  not  a  criminal  character ;  the  sump- 
tuary regulations  in  these  national  schools  having  this  direct  and 
inevitable  tendency,  when  contemplated  in  connexion  with  the 
reasons  urged  for  their  adoption.  Such  notions,  inculcated 
from  infancy  to  adult  age  among  those  who  are  destined,  by 
means  of  universal  suffrage,  to  rule  the  community,  have  an 
awful  squinting  toward  the  ultimate  legislation  of  the  wealth 
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of  the  wealthy  into  the  pockets  of  the  rapacious  and  the  needy* 
In  calculating  the  income  of  the  Custom-house  Collector  at 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  they  declare  this  is  at 
least  two  thousand  dollars  too  much ;  they  declare  also,  that 
one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  is  quite  suflicient 
in  Nevr- York  as  a  compensation  for  the  duties  of  an  office  that 
brings  in  eight  thousand  dollars.  Hence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  they  consider  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  the  highest 
income  that  any  man  need  to  possess ;  and  no  doubt  in  their 
bed  of  Procrustes  the  superfluities  will  be  cut  off  whenever  the 
millennium  arrives  that  the  operatives  shall  control  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  These  writers  may  inveigh  as  much  as  they 
please  against  the  more  honest,  because  the  more  open  propo- 
sals of  Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Ming ;  but  the  public  will  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  guess  at  what  remains  behind,  when  the  mechanics 
are  advised  to  urge  nothing  more  far  the  present^  than  this 
notable  system  of  republican  education. 

In  our  opinion,  no  points  of  political  economy  are  more  firmly 
established  than,  Jirstf  that  population,  power,  civilization,  im- 
provement, depend  essentially  on  the  quantity  of  wealth  accu- 
mulated in  a  nation  by  the  industry  energy  and  frugality  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it :  that  this  wealth  forms  a  mass  of 
capital  constantly  seeking  for  productive  employment,  and 
giving  birth  to  all  the  improvements  of  civilized  society,  af- 
fording demand  for  labour,  wages  and  subsistence,  and  main- 
taining a  population  that  would  never  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence without  it :  that  the  wealth  and  capital  thus  accumu- 
lated, is  the  produce  of  individual  industry  and  frugality,  ex- 
erted, not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 'the  individuals  who  thus 
labour  to  acquire  it,  as  for  their  families,  the  offspring  they 
must,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  leave  behind  them :  that, 
knowing  the  advantages  and  comforts  attendant  upon  wealth, 
the  parent  is  desirous  that  his  children  shall,  in  a  reasonable 
degree,  enjoy  them  ;  and  therefore,  and  we  may  almost  say 
therefore  only,  does  he  employ  tbe  energies  of  his  mind  and  body 
to  accumulate.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  most  natural 
propensity,  operating  upon  individuals,  is  the  main  source  of 
national  wealth  every  where  and  at  all  times ;  and  that  no  man 
will  undergo  exertions  of  mind  and  body,  and  all  kind  of  volun- 
tary privations,  in  order  that  he  may  accumulate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  offspring  of  strangers— that  he  may  hold  sacred  the  idle- 
ness of  the  idle — or  that  he  may  place  the  children  of  the  vaga- 
bond and  the  wicked,  upon  the  same  terms  of  equality  With  his 
own.  He  will  prefer,  in  such  case,  his  own  gratifications,  his  own 
comforts  and  enjoyments ;  he  will  cease  to  exert  laborious  in- 
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dustry  or  self-denying  frugality,  and  he  will  be  content  to  leave 
no  more  behind  him  than  his  widow  may  require  for  her  per- 
sonal wants.     Upon  the  plans  of  education  proposed  by  these 
reformists,  all  the  associations  that  incessantly  and  habitually 
bind  the  parent  to  the  child,  are  snapped  asunder ;  the  child 
of  a  parent  may,  as  respects  the  parent,  be  as  well  the  child  of 
any  other  parent.     But  let  these  reformers  succeed  in  their 
proposals,  and  the  ibequality  of  wealth  to  be  remedied,  will  be    ^  * 
effectually  cured  by  substituting  the   republican   egu^Hty  of    X 
^  poverty ;  and  the  happy  era  will  soon  arrive  when  it  will  no      J 
longer  be  necessary  to  mark  a  man  out  for  public  scorn  and    ^ 
detestation,  who  puts  a  broad-cloth  coat  on  his  own  or  his  son's 
back,  or  who  regales  on  an  ice-cream  in  the  month  of  July. 

In  Our  opinion,  secondly^  it  is  among  the  greatest  of  national 
evils  to  overstock  the  market  of  labour  beyond  the  demand :  it 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misery  so  prelalent  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  at  this  time  :  it  is  the  rea),  the  only  source  of 
the  outcries  of  these  operative-reformists.  They  enter  into  the 
most  determined,  the  most  thoughtless  competition — they  elbtiw 
each  other  in  their  respective  employments,  till  a  large  portion 
is  either  '^  crowded  out,"  or  the  wages  lessened  below  the  price 
of  comfortable  maintenance.  Whose  fault  is  this  but  their  own  f 
If  I  possess  capital  only  to  employ  ten  operatives  at  reason- 
able wages,  and  twenty  offer  at  half  price,  is  the  defalcation  of 
wages,  consequent  upon  this  competition,  owing  to  my  want  of 
capital,  or  their  injudicious  pressing  to  share  it  ? 

The  plan  of  national  education,  proposed  by  the  combined 
mechanics  of  New- York,  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Delaware,  and  detailed  in  the  New-York ''  Sentinel," 
in  the  series  of  Essays  during  May,  1830,  republished  in  the 
"  Free  Enquirer,"  and  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Free  Press,"  of  ^ 
Philadelphia — by  taking  away  the  reasonable  checks  to  early  ^' 
and  thoughtless  marriages,  will  inevitably  multiply  the  com-    ' 
petitors  for  employment  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  increase  enor-  ^ 
mously  the  competition  in  the  market  of  labour,  and  all  the  well- 
known  evils  consequent  upon  that  competition.   If  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  should  be  placed  (as  universal  suffrage 
will  place  it)  exclusively  in  the  representatives  of  the  needy,  the 
inevitable  temptation  to  Agrarianequality,  can  neither  be  avoided 
nor  resisted.  Wedotbe  editorsof  the '  Sentinel'  the  justiceto be- 
lieve, that  at  present  they  are  no  more  the  advocates  of  an  equal 
division  of  property  on  the  Skidmore  plan  than  we  are ;  but  we 
must  do  ourselves  the  justice  also  to  state,  that  their  plan  of 
national  education,  founded  upon  a  denunciation,  whether  open  or 
insinuatedi  of  the  privileges  of  wealth,  inevitably  tends  in  tfais 
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euthanasia  of  the  predominance  of  property,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Ming ;  and  we  believe  it  of  public  im- 
portance to  state  this  tendency :  the  one  plan  and  the  other  is 
substantially  and  in  fact,  based  upon  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
rob  the  rich.  The  proposers  may  deny  or  disguise  it  as  they 
please ;  we  have  no  disposition  to  dispute  their  assertions,  or 
impeach  their  motives ;  but  they  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
tendency  of  their  proposals.  They  already  boast  of  their  power 
of  votes,  and  look  forward  exultingly  to  that  happy  state  of 
things,  ''when  the  saints  shall  govern  the  earth !" 

So  well  are  we  persuaded  of  the  benefit  the  public  would  de- 
rive from  a  good  system  of  national  education,  that  we  are  as 
anxious  as  these  reformers  can  be,  that  the  poorest  person  in 
the  country  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  in 
all  its  rules  and  branches,  mensuration,  the  elements  of  algebra 
and  geography.  If  the  parents,  from  misfortune  and  accident 
involving  no  crime,  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  an  education, 
let  the  public  maintain  such  children  as  paupers  till  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  then  bind  them  out  to  some  industri- 
ous calling.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  parent,  he 
should  be  compelled  inexorably  to  pay  his  fair  proportion  to- 
ward the  expense  attending  this  first  of  duties.  Beyond  the 
branches  now  indicated,  education  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessary 
of  life.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  child  has  a  natural  right 
to  plum-pudding  and  custard  after  dinner,  as  to  Greek,  Latin, 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  the  higher  calculus.  We  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  teachers  and  apparatus  at  the  public 
expense  for  every  branch  of  knowledge  without  exception,  but 
the  public  expense  should  be  defrayed  from  the  produce  of  im- 
partial taxation.  To  such  national  schools,  every  person  might 
send  his  children  to  be  taught  whatever  branches  of  knowledge 
the  parent  thought  necessary  to  the  future  destination  of  the 
child. 

A  man  of  wealth  might  bring  up  his  son  as  a  literary  man, 
and  keep  him  under  tuition  till  adult  age,  being  at  the  expense 
of  his  maintenance  and  clothing ;  but  to  make  every  child  in 
the  state  a  literary  character,  would  not  be  a  good  qualification 
for  those  who  must  live  by  manual  labour  f  Would  youth 
thus  educated,  condescend  to  manual  labour  i  Is  this  the  way 
to  produce  producers  ?  Would  a  ploughman,  a  blacksmith, 
or  a  bricklayer,  be  better  qualified  for  his  destination  by  a 
classical  education,  with  the  accomplishments  of  music,  drawing 
and  dancing  ?  How  it  may  strike  our  readers  we  know  not, 
but  to  us,  this  plan  of  gratuitous  and  learned  education  till 
adult  age  for  every  person  in  the  community,  ^eems  a  plan  to 
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annihilate  the  whole  class  of  labourers,  mechanics  and  pro- 
ducers. Men,  thus  educated,  would  not  stay  at  home  and  work  J 
with  their  hands,  but  would  roam  abroad,  and  endeavour,  like  / 
the  pretenders  who  swarm  as  schoolmasters  throughout  our  '  i 
country,  to  live  by  head-wcH-k;  because  they  have  been  rendered  ^ 
too  idle  by  the  very  superficial  knowledge  they  possess,  to  live  '' 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Upon  this  plan  of  the  '*  Free 
Enquirer'*  and  ''  Sentinel,"  in  twenty  years  you  would  not  have 
a  person  fitted  for  manual  labour  throughout  the  state ;  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  as  school  amusements,  notwithstanding. 
To  us  it  is  manifest,  that  these  are  the  wild  theories  of  persons 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  presumptuous;  void 
of  experience^  in  the  conduct 'of  society,  and  restless  because 
they  envy  the  more  eligible  situation  of  men  of  property,  of  men 
who  are  or  have  been  more  industrious,  more  frugal,  more 
talented,  more  far-sighted,  or  more  fortunate  than  themselves. 
They  forget  that  nature  has  made  no  two  men  equal  in  strength 
pf  body  or  strength  of  mind:  that  the  education,  in  its  largest 
sense,  of  no  two  men  ban  be  exactly  alike :  that  the  fluctuating 
incidents  of  society,  offer  advantages  to  one  man  which  another 
cannot  possess;  and  that  unless  you  can  annihilate  these  sources 
of  inequality,  you  cannot  annihilate  the  results  of  it.  But  ap- 
parent inequality  of  condition,  whether  of  wealth  or  of  station, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  correspondent  inequality  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  depends  much  more  upon  idiosyncrasy  of  disposition 
than  upon  the  inequalities  of  nature,  or  the  accidents  of  society. 

Moreover,  these  reformers  forget  that  wealth  is  necessary  to 
scientific  pursuits  and  to  literary  leisure ;  that  the  improve- 
ments of  society,  and  the  additions  to  human  comfort  and  en- 
joyment have  proceeded  far  more  from  the  persons  who  have 
been  exonerated  from  manual  labour,  than  from  the  operatives 
and  mechanics ;  and  that  to  destroy  this  class  of  society,  would 
be  to  make  war  upon  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

There  can  be  no  literary,  there  can  be  no  scientific  classes  of 
society,  without  th^t  leisure  which  wealth  only  can  bestow. 
There  can  be  no  persevering  experimenters  but  among  those 
who  can  afford  to  become  so :  there  can  be  no  men  who  dedi- 
cate the  results  of  their  laborious  leisure  to  the  accumtilation 
of  useful  facts  or  investigations,  except  those  whose  competence 
of  means  puts  them  above  the  necessity  of  manual  labour.  With- 
out wealth,  who  CQuld  afford  to  write,  to  print,  to  purchase,  to 
read  books ;  to  accumulate  libraries,  collections  or  apparatus  ; 
and  dedicate  their  time  to  the  acquisition  and  communication  of 
useful  or  ornarnqntal  knowledge  ?     The  history  of  human  im- 
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provetnent  will  shew  that  wealth  accumulated  and  protected, 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  means  of  adding  to  the  happi- 
ness of  our  contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  The  insinuated 
invectives  against  wealth  generally,  are  the  results  of  want  of 
information,  or  of  some  worse  feature  in  .the  human  character. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  improve- 
ments, well  know  that  they  have  been  chiefly  due  to  men  of 
talent,  who  have  been  considered  by  their  ignorant  contempo- 
raries as  idlers,  and  as  persons  dedicated  to  useless  pursuits* 
Without  wealth,  a  literary  class  of  society,  comprising  science 
in  all  its  departments,  cannot  exist. 

We  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  prodigious  inequality  of 
wealth  and  condition  in  human  society.  We  know  the  miseries 
of  the  class  called  the  poor,  in  every  known  community,  on 
this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  aware  of 
the  abominable  ignorance,  the  deplorable  want  of  knowledge  in 
legislatures,  and  the  general  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  all  political  societies.  Every  day's  experience 
convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  Chancellor  Oxienstern's  obser- 
vation, ^^nescis,  mifili^  quatn  parva  sapieniid  regitur  mundusJ*^ 

We  see  all  around  us  that  the  imperfection  of  human  laws 
and  institutions  permits  some  classes  of  society  to  prey  upon 
the  rest,  and  to  live  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  their  more  la- 
borious and  deserving  neighbours.  We  are  fiilly  aware  both  of 
the  benefits  and  the  evils  attendant  on  labour-saving  machinery : 
we  see  in  our  own  country  and  in  Great-Britain,  that  with  many 
desirable  conveniences  attending  it,  the  present  system  of  bapks, 
banking,  money  brokerage  and  paper  money  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  curse  upon  the  community,  occasioning  perpetual  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  property,  which  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  poor, 
whose  wages  never  rise  on  a  just  equality  with  the  occasional  rise 
of  property,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  artificial  dearness  of  pro- 
duce, is  too  often  a  reason  assigned  for  the  compulsive  fall  of 
wages.  We  know  and  see  all  this,  and  we  know  and  see  too 
that  gradual  experience  and  gradual  increase  of  knowledge  is 
operating,  though  slowly  yet  surely,  in  the  amelioration  of 
those  evils :  the  prospect  before  us  is  cheering ;  and  there  is 
no  occ&sion  to  tear  up  the  very  basis  of  all  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  th6  partial  evils  which,  ere  long,  will  compel 
their  own  cure,  by  milder  and  more  gradual  remedies.  The 
summary  of  our  own  theory  bearing  on  these  questions  is—* 

1.  The  power,  the  population,  the  health,  the  comfort  of  so- 
ciety depend  on  the  quantity  of  wealth  in  it,  the  produce  of 
industry  in  acquiring,  frugality  in  usingi  and  self-denial  in 
saving. 
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2.  Those  whose  industry  enables  them  to  save,  generally  do 
90f  for  the  purpose  of  employing  those  savings  productively, 
and  accumulating  wealth. 

3.  This  accumulation  is  desired  and  is  desirable,  because  it 
enables  the  possessor  to  gratify  not  only  his  wants,  but  his  fan- 
cies and  inclinations  ;  it  gives  him  power  and  consideration  in 
society  by  enabling  him  to  assist  and  to  employ  those  who  are 
in  want  of  property,  and  are  willing  to  earn  it. 

4.  When  a  man  comes  to  have  a  family,  his  exertions,  his 
self-denials,  his  savings  and  accumulations  are  made  far  more 
for  their  sakes,  than  his  own.  Toward  the  decline  of  life,  a 
man  seldom  has  more  personal  wants  than  a  very  moderate 
income  will  supply.  He  labours  for  others  at  that  period,  not 
for  himself. 

5.  Toward  the  decline  of  life,  a  man's  experience  becomes 
more  productive ;  it  leads  him  more  surely  to  the  sources  of 
gain ;  self-denial  becomes  more  habitual  to  him  ;  his  motives. 
to  exertion  are  now  placed  in  the  welfare  of  those  tied  to  him 
by  the  bonds  of  family  endearment  and  connexion ;  his  affec- 
tions are  now  habitually  social,  and  lose  the  character  of  selfish- 
ness if  he  has  long  been  a  parent. 

6.  Wealth  thus  accumulated,  •  and  seeking  for  productive 
employment,  can  only  become  productive,  by  means  of  the 
labour  it  hires  and  remunerates.  Hence  it  icreates  the  great 
and  only  demand  for  labour  in  the  market  of  labour.  It  en- 
ables the  labourer  to  labour  profitably.  It  affords  sustenance 
and  comfort  to  him  and  to  his  family.  It  is  the  only  bank  on 
which  labour  can  draw  with  certainty  and  effect. 

7.  Hence,  it  enables  the  labourer,  of  whatever  description, 
to  marry  and  to  rear  a  family ;  which  would  be  impossible  if 
no  one  could  employ  and  furnish  the  wages  of  his  labour.  To 
whom  can  an  operative  or  mechanic  apply,  but  to  those  who 
have  wherewithal  to  remunerate  his  exertions. 

8.  This  remuneration  will  be  higher  according  to  the  preva- 
lence of  two  circumstances ;  viz.  the  quantity  of  wealth  thrown 
into  the  market  of  labour,  increasing  the  demand  for  it — and 
the  fewer  the  number  of  competitors  among  the  operatives, 
mechanics  or  labourers. 

9.  Hence,  whatever  lessens  the  amount  of  wealth  seeking  to 
be  employed  productively,  or  increases  the  number  of  competi- 
tors to  share  it,  operates  against  the  interest  of  the  workman ; 
detracts  from  the  amount  of  wages ;  lessens  the  ability  to  en- 
cage ia  matrimony,  and  to  maintain  children,  and,  therefore, 
letsens  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the  numbers  and  the  comforts 
of  society. 
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10.  Hence,  whatever  dinivnishes  the  motive  to  industry,  fru- 
gality and  accumulation,  lessens  the  mass  of  wealth  seeking  for 
employment,  lessens  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  distributed ; 
lessens  the  means  of  the  operative,  and  increases  the  number 
of  the  poor  who  cannot  be  employed. 

11.  Whatever  or  whoever  cuts  off  the  inducement  to  energy, 
industry  and  frugality,  that  the  wants  of  a  family  give  rise,  to, 
cuts  off  the  chief  source  of  individual  and  of  national  wealth. 
Every  man  who3e  children  are  more  or  less  estranged  from 
him — educated  according  to  the  notions  and  plans  which  are 
forced  upon  his  adoption — maintained  without  his  exertionstill 
they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  world  independently  of  him— 
will  cease  labouring  and  accumulating  for  them,  and  will  have 
but  slight  inducement  to  labour  and  accumulate  for  himself. 
Industry  will  be  checked  and  paralyzed,  and  the  demand  for 
produce,  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  will  go  on  dimin- 
ishing. On  the  plan  proposed  by  the  combination  of  mechanics 
in  New- York  State,  Philadelphia  and  Delaware,  and  increasing 
in  support  from  that  class  of  society,  all  enjoyment,  beyond  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life,  will  savour  of  aristocracy ;  and  a  truly 
drab-coloured  community  we  shall  become.  While  we  are  wri- 
ting, the  New-York  Sentinel  of  May  19, 1830,  is  before  us,  where 
this  chief  organ  of  the  combination  of  operatives  and  mechanics 
declares  that  one  great  object  of  the.  people  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  cutting  doum  ^  salaries  below  the  mark  at  which  speculators 
and  idlers  would  care  to  hold  them.  Let  the  servant  of  the  public 
receive  from  the  ptMic  what  will  secure  him^  during  the  term  of 
his  service,  a  decent  maintenance,  and  nothing  more.  We  are 
no  more  friends  than  they  are  to  extravagant  remuneration ; 
but  we  do  not  think  the  public  will  gain  by  the  parsimony  here 
recommended.  What  that  decent  maintenance  in  the  city  of 
New- York  is,  for  a  public  servant,  of  whatever  kind  of  characteF, 
they  have  already  told  us,  viz.  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
as  the  maximum. 

12.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the  proposed  plan  of  edu- 
cation, is  a  compulsory  tax  on  the  property  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  maintain  this  national  foundling  hospital,  little 
short  of  wanton  plunder ;  that  it  will  cut  off  from  the  most 
efficient  sources  of  national  prosperity ;  that  it  will  greatly  les- 
sen the  number  of  persons  who  actually  labour,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  pretenders  to  learning,  sciolists  and  idlers, 
who  will  neither  work  with  their  heads  nor  their  hands ;  and 
finally,  we  think  our  readers  will  see  in  these  proposals,  a  spirit 
of  hostility  toward  the  possessors  of  wealth,  which,  if  the  plan 
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succeeds,  will  render  its  possession,  by  and  by,  equally  dan- 
gerous and  precarious. 

Of  this  combination,  having  about  a  dozen  newspapers  now 
engaged  in  its  support,  it  is  the  interest  of  men  of  property  to  be 
aware,  and  against  its  operation  to  be  upon  their  guard.  Nothing 
is  required  effectually  to  check  it,  but  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  having  earned  property,  are  desirous  of  being  permitted 
to  use  it  for  then^selves  and  their  families,  freed  from  the  im- 
pertinent intermeddling  of  those  who  have  none.  But  they 
must  be  alive  to  what  is  going  on,  or  they  will  not  be  favoured 
with  this  permission. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that. the   root  of  th^  evil  lies 
in  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE.     The  right  of  voting,  we  conceive, 
is  a  right  to  be  earned,  before  it  is  enjoyed.     It  ought  not 
to  be  conceded  to  those  who  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  a 
stake  in  the  community — who  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to- 
morrow— who,  possessing  no  property  of  their  own,  claim  the 
right   of  legislating  over    the   property   of   others.     In    our 
opinion,  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to'  [fftarried  ?]  householders  *  who  have  paid  taxes  for 
a  year  past.   Such  men  will  be  apt  to  rejSect  with  some  care  and 
attention  before  they  vote.     If  others  claim  the  right  of  votmg, 
they  may  earn  it  if  they  please,  upon  terms  too  easy  to  be  rea- 
sonably complained  of.     If  they  dislike  these  terms,  the  world 
14  wide — they  are  at  liberty  to  better  themselves  elsewhere. 
They  ought  not  to  forget  that  a  political  community  consists  of 
the  soil  and  its  owners.     All  others  are  sojourners  only;  and 
are  present,  not  of  right,  but  on  general  sufferance  for  a  com- 
mon benefit ;'  and,  therefore,  on  those  conditions,  and  those  only, 
which  the  community  chooses  to  prescribe.  .  No  man  ought  to 
be  considered  a  permanent  member  of  society,  who  is  a  fnere 
lodger  and  sojourner,  without  a  fixed  habitation,  occupation, 
and  visible  stake  in  society.    Nor  is  it  just  that  any  man  should 
arrogate  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  others,  who  has, 
in  fact,  none  of  his  own.     There  is  nothing  like  equality  or 
reciprocity  in  such  a  claim. 

Mr.  Skidmore  takes  as  the  motto  to  his  book,  the  well-known 
paragraph  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  alters  it 
as  follows : 

"I  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
onalicnable  rights;  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  [and 
iwopcr^."] 

It  is  also  laid  down  in  the ''  Free  Enquirer''  or  *'  Sentinel,"  we 
forget  the  page,  that  '^  every  child  has  from  its  birth  a  right  to 
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maintenance  and  education/'  without  any  reference  to  its 
parents,  as  against  whom,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknow« 
ledge  this  right.  If  it  be  urged  as  a  right  against  any  other 
man  or  meui  we  deny  it. 

None  of  these  writers  hold  the  character  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  higher  estimation  than  we  do:  but  that 
does  not  bind  us  to  swear  by  all  he  has  thought  fit  to  ad* 
vance. 

We  deny  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We  deny  that  any 
two  men  that  ever  lived  were  created  equal  in  any  one  assign* 
able  circumstance. 

We  deny  that  any  humaq  creature  has  any  unalienable  rights. 
We  deny  that  there  are  any  natural  rights,  any  rights  indepen- 
dent of  social  contract.  We  assert  that  all  rights,  of  whatever 
description,  and  without  any  exception,  are  the  creatures  of 
society,  and  of  society  alone. 

As  to  children,  we  acknowledge  that  those  who  brought  them 
into  existence  are  bound  to  support  and  maintain  them  till 
they  are  capable  of  supporting  and  maintaining  themselves. 
This  requires  no  argument ;  it  is  the  dictate  of  natuf e  through- 
out the  animal  creation,  and  is  too  obvious  to  be  proved  by  any 
medium  of  proof  more  obvious  than  the  statement  itself.  But 
is  every  woman  bound  to  nurse  any  or  every  strange  child  ?  Is 
any  man  bound  by  any  tie  of  nature  to  labour  for  the  support 
of  children  not  his  own  .f  Is  this  a  duty  felt  by  any  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  toward  any  other  than  its  own  offspring  ? 

"  All  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights."  This  is  the  assertion.  We  ask  what  is  meant  by 
''  endowed  ?"  How,  and  when  and  where  did  the  Creator  en- 
dow them  ?  What  is  meant  by  righ'ts,  and  by  unalienable 
rights  f  Let  us  have,  ndt  metaphor,  but  some  plain,  intelligible 
assertion  whose  meaning  can  be  distinctly  seen  through. 

Right  and  duty  are  correlatives ;  if  one  man  has  a  right,  it  is 
upon  or  against  some  other  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  acknowledge 
and  fulfil  it ;  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  some  power  or 
sanction  to  enforce  the  performance.  A  right,  without  the 
means  of  enforcing  it,  is  a  word  without  sense  or  meaning.  But 
let  OS  see  what  these  enumerated  rights  are. 

''Life,  liberty,  an4  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  To  which, 
Mr.  Skidmore,  out  of  his  superabundant  liberality,  has  added, 
property. 

Setting  aside,  during  this  argument,  the  laws  and  reguhtioos 
of  society,  which,  as  we  contend,  are  the  only  sources  of  rights 
and  duties,  let  us  try  this  question  with  a  human  being  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  bands  of  has  Creator.  Look !  there  is  an  infimt 
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struggliDg  on  the  ground  under  yon  tree :  a  man  with  half  a 
dozen  children  passes  by,  who  has  enough  to  do  to  get  food  for 
his  own  infants.  Is  he  bound  to  take  up,  to  nurse,  to  main- 
tain this  stranger  ?  What  binds  hifti  to  labour  for  a  child  brought 
into  existence  by  some  unknown  parents  f  What  means  has 
the  infant  of  claiming  his  right  f  What  sanction  is  there  in 
support  of  it  ? 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  passer-by  has  no  family  of  his 
own  to  put  in  their  interfering  claims,  upon  what  principle  is 
any  man  bound  to  work  and  labour  for  the  maintenance  of 
another  man's  offspring  i  When  and  where  has  the  Creator 
told  us  this  is  an  unalienable  right  appertaining  to  every  infant 
as  an  infant  f  and  by  what  sanction  has  he  declared  this  right 
shall  be  enforced  ?  The  fruits  of  every  man's  labour  belong  to 
himself  and  his  family,  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  support  t 
what  other  human  being  has  a  claim  upon  his  labour,  unless 
under  the  regulations  of  society  enacted  for  common  benefit  ? 
But  the  question  before  us  remember,  is  not  of  social,  but  of 
natural  rights.    Let  us  go  on. 

The  Creator  has  endowed  every  human  creature  with  the 
right  to  liberty,  says  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We 
ask  at  what  period  of  a  man's  existence  does  this  right  take 
place  ?  In  infancy  f  when  the  child  would  perish  in  a  few  hours 
if  it  were  not  for  the  passive  obedience  he  is  compelled  to  exer- 
cise toward  his  nurse  f  Is  it  in  boyhood  or  in  youth  ?  when 
the  salutary  control,  universally  acknowledged,  of  older  and 
wiser  beings,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  future  and  perma- 
nent good  ?  No  doubt  he  has  a  right  to  unconstrained  exiatence,^ 
to  absolute  liberty,  whenever  he  has  the  power  and  the 
means  of  living  without  the  aid  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  of 
resisting  effectually  every  encroachment  on  his  liberty.  But  as 
this  comfortable  state  of  nature  is  not  so  much  valued  as  it 
ought  to  be,  men  are  strangely  tempted  to  enter  into  society  for 
their  supposed  benefit,  and  to  alien  this  unalienable  right,  and 
submit  it  to  the  control  of  law.  And  such  is,  and  from  all  time- 
has  been,  the  case  with  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

**  The  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  unalienable  right  has 
also  been  subject,  from  earliest  infancy  to  the  hour  of  death,  to 
the  control  of  society  in  the  case  of  every  known  man,  woman 
and  child,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time  to  the  present  hour. 
Every  man's  pursuit  of  happiness  is  checked  and  controlled  by 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  every  other  man ;  and  it  is  regu- 
lated, in  every  possible  case,  by  the  law  of  force  as  exercised  by 
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others,  when  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  one  man  interferes 
with  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  another,  or  by  others. 

Next  conies  Mr.  Skidmbre's  right  to  property.  This  also, 
we  presume,  is  one  of  the  natural,  unalienable,  indefeasible 
rights  belonging  to  every  human  creature  born  into  existence. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  argument,  we  grant,  as  we  are  nothing 
loth  to  grant,  that  every  infant  is  born  with  a  right  to  plum- 
porridge  for  breakfast,  peas-pudding  for  dinner,  and  gilt  ginger- 
bread for  supper,  we  doubt  whether  this  is  an  unalienable  or  inde- 
feasible right ;  for  if  his  elder  brother  of  half  a  dozen  years  old, 
should  come  and  insist  upon  depriving  the  possessor  of  his 
plum-porridge,  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  alien  it,  to  be  saved 
from  a  drubbing?  And  so  with, respect  to  any  other  property, 
the  possessor  may  undoubtedly  transfer  it  on  sufficient  good 
causes  and  considerations,  him  thereunto  moving. 

We  reverence  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  we  believe 
he  was,  upon  the  whole,  second  to  no  ruler  that  ever  lived,  either 
in  purity  of  motive  or  rectitude  of  conduct.  We  know  not  his 
superior.  But  he  was  not  infallible.  It  is  not  a  conclusive 
argument  to  us,  (nuUius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri)  that  a 
position  is  laid  before  us,  not  to  be  CQntroverted  on  the ''  au^o^  &9i«'' 
the  master  has  said  it.  We  hold  that  part  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  be  mere  words  without  meaning ;  or  untrue 
in  respect  of  any  meaning  that  can  reasonably  be  attached  to 
them.     Let  him  defend  them  who  can. 

Right:  what  is  it.'^  Rectum,  directum;  from  regere,  diri- 
gere :  that  which  is  commanded  by  competent  authority.  In  a 
state  of  nature  there  are  no  rights  but  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est ;  the  only  right  that  pervades  the  whole  animal  creation. 
When  communities,  societies  take  place,  rights,  and  their  cor- 
relatives, duties,  are  enacted,  ordered,  commanded,  directed  by 
the  competent  authority  of  the  society ;  competent,  because  the 
force  and  power  of  the  society  is  engaged  to  give  them  efficacy 
and  sanction. 

A  savage  kills  a  deer  ;  another  savage,  stronger  and  better 
armed,  comes  and  takes  it  from  him.  I  killed  the  deer,  says 
the  first  savage^  by  what  right  do  you  take  it  from  me  ?  By 
the  same  right,  you  had  to  kill  it,  says  the  other ;  by  the  right  of 
force ;  the  right  of  the  strongest. 

Societies  and  communities  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
be  formed  originally,  to  prevent  these  mutual  quarrels  and 
depredations,  and  to  protect  each  other's  persons  and  acquisi- 
tions, by  the  united  force  of  the  society.  Rights,  therefore,  do 
not  exist  in  a  state  of  nature :  they  are  the  very  creatures  of 
society ;  they  are  what  society  ordains  them  to  be ;  wisely  or 
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fooIiBhly,  or  cautiously,  or  rashly  ordained,  according  to  th& 
experience,  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  existing  in  the  law- 
makers at  the  time.  To  talk,  therefore,  ofnaturalj^  unalienable, 
indefeasible  rights  belonging  to  every  human  creature,  is  to 
talk  of  nonentities — political  metaphysics;  where  one  man 
listens  to  what  he  does  not  comprehend,  propounded  by  another 
who  does  not  understand  a  syllable  of  his  own  discourse. 

Writers  on  the  theory  of  republican  politics,  lay  it  down  as  .^' 
an  incontrovertible,  self-evident  maxim  that  no  man  ought  to  > 
be  governed  but  by  his  own  consent,  given  either  by  himself  or  -v 
his  representative.     Hence  is  deduced  the  right  of  universal  ( 
suffrage.     This  is  manifestly  a  social  right ;  there  is  no  such  > 
thing  as  a  right  of  voting  in  a  state  of  nature.     If  it  be  a  social 
right,  it  depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  ihe  society ;  if  they 
choose  to  allow  and  ordain  it,  well ;  if  not,  whence  do  you  get 
this  right?     How  will  you  obtain,  how  enforce  it  ?     Oh!  but  it 
is  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  exact  obedience  to  laws,  that  the 
person  required  to  obey,  has  had  no  voice  in  enacting?     The  .^ 
reply  is,  justice  and  injustice  must  be  practically  determined  ' 
by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and  the  sanction  of  the  public  force. . ' 
It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning,  it  is  so  now,  here  and  every-* 
where.  Resist,  if  you  have  the  force  to  justify  resistance;  if  not, 
quit  the  country  or  submit.  It  is  entirely  a  prudential  calculation. 

The  only  criterion  and  rule — the  only  defensible  end  and 
purpose  of  every  public  law  and  measure,  is  the  good  of  society; 
fubUc  utility.  This,  and  this  only  is  the  rational  object  of  every 
social,  of  every  political  community  in  every  thing  they  ordain. 
It  is  the  only  rational  guide  and  test  of  every  public  proceeding; 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  will  be  pur- 
sued and  attained  more  steadily  and  effectually,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  knowledge  pervading  the  members  of  the 
community.  In  that  proportion  will  it  be  a  predominant  maxim 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  private  and  in  public ;  and 
that  injustice  never  leads  to  the  public  good ;  for  wise  men 
know  this  maxim  to  be  the  dictate  of  universal  experience. 

But  whatever  be  the  measure  proposed,  by  this  criterion 
must  it  be  tried.  Will  it  operate  in  favour  of  the  public  good  ? 
That  is  the  question :  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appears,  and  according  to  the  best  lights  society 
possesses.  In  this  manner  then,  let  us  try  the  question  of  nm* 
versal  iufrage. 

Suppose  one  hundred  persons  agree  to  form  a  book*club ;  a 
reading  society ;  and  that  they  contribute  annually  a  certain 
sum  per  head,  and  that  they  appoint  a  committee  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  society.    Every  member  will  have  a  vote. 

VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  11.  4 
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Whyf  because  every  member  is  equally  interested,  and  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  exclusion  or  limitation. 

Suppose  a  joint-stock  company  investing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  One  man 
takes  one  share,  others  take  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred 
each.  Is  it  not  the  universal  practice  to  adopt  some  relative 
proportion  between  the  votes  and  the  shares.  So  that  a  man 
who  invests,  who  risks  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  concern, 
shall  have  more  influence  on  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  than  a 
man  who  invests  but  fifty.  Why  i  because  the  former  is  far 
more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  and,  upon  the  common  chances  of  human  conduct,  will  be 
more  alive  to  the  good  of  the  concern.  Is  it  not  in  such  a  so- 
ciety the  universal  practice  to  limit  the  number  of  votes  any 
stockholder  should  be  allowed  to  give?  Why?  because  if  un- 
limited, a  few  of  the  great  subscribers  might  make  the  interest 
of  the  company  subservient  to  their  own  interest.  In  such  an 
association,  is  any  man  permitted  to  vote  in  the  management  of 
the  afifairs  of  the  company,  who  has  no  share  in  it,  who  is  not  a 
stockholder  at  all? 

All  these  cases  are  settled  in  smaller  associations,  upon  the 
same  common-sense  inquiry  that  ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
every  association,  large  or  small ;  viz.  what  regulations  are 
likely  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  common  good,  upon  the  best 
lights  that  can  be  afforded  to  determine  this  point  f 

Society — political  communities  are  established  for  mutual 
defence  against  a  common  enemy,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order  within  the  community,  by  equal  protection  af- 
forded to  persons  and  to  property,  by  laws  operating  equally  on 
every  member  of  the  community. 

The  members  of  every  community,  the  inhabitants  of  every 
civilized  country,  are  divided  into  those  who  do,  and  those  who 
do  not  possess  manifest,  visible,  located  property ;  property 
taxed  for  its  proteciion  in  pro[)ortion  to  its  amount. 

Have  the  inhabitants,  the  working  and  labouring  classes — 
those  who  are  sojourners  only,  who  have  no  visible,  permanent 
stake  in  the  country,  no  fixed,  located,  taxed  property — a  right 
to  legislate  over  the  property  of  those  who  have  earned,  acquired 
and  possess  it  ?  If  they  have  that  right,  whence  do,  whence  can 
they  derive  it,  but  from  the  concessions  of  the  community  wherein 
they  reside  f 

Is  it  expedient  to  make  this  concession?  to  allow  those  wlio 
have  no  property  of  their  own,  to  legislate  over  the  property  of 
others  ?  That  is,  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  every  human 
being,  whether  he  possesses  property  in  the  community,  whether 
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be  contributes  to  its  revenue  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  whether 
be  has  any  visible,  ascertainable  stake  in  the  country  to  bind  him 
to  the  community,  or  not  ?  The  right  of  voting  for  those  who 
are  to  legislate,  and  the  right  of  legislating,  are,  manifestly,  not 
natural  but  social  rights ;  they  exist  if  the  community  confers 
them,  they  have  no  existence  if  it  does  not.  The  only  question 
is,  will  it  conduce  to  the  common  good  to  allow  of  universal 
suffrage  f 

It.is  conceded,  that  all  laws  respecting  persons,  shall  operate 
on  all  persons  equally.  So  that  the  men  of  no  property  are, 
in  this  respect,  equally  guarded  and  protected,  with  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  greatest  property.  But  as  society  was  instituted 
principally  to  protect  every  member  in  the  lawful  acquisition  of 
property,  and  to  protect  that  property  when  acquired,  those 
who  have  none  of  their  own,  can  have  no  well-founded  claims  to 
dispose  of  the  property  of  others,  whether  by  legislation  or  in 
any  other  compulsory  way.  What  right  of  control  can  the  day 
labourer  honestly  claim  over  the  house  I  inhabit,  the  land  I  cul- 
tivate, or  the  money  in  my  desk  ?  Is  he  injured  if  I  say,  let 
those  make  laws  about  property  who  have  property  of  their 
own  to  be  protected  ?  Let  those  legislate  who  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  laws  enacted. 

The  right  of  voting  has  long  been  exercised  in  Great-Britain. 
We  understand  in  this  country  all  the  details  of  it  in  that ;  and, 
in  considering  a  question  of  expedience,  we  are  not  .to  throw 
aside  all  the  knowledge  of  analogous  facts  that  the  experience 
of  other  communities  holds  out  to  us.  In  that  country,  the 
privilege  of  voting  is  a  farce.  Those  who  are  needy,  sell  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  *'  Seats  in  Parliament  (said  Home  Tooke) 
are  bought  and  sold  as  openly  and  notoriously  as  stalls  for 
cattle  at  a  fair."  Who  ever  pretended  to  contradict  him  ?  ''I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  instructions," 
said  a  worthy  member  to  a  committee  of  his  constituents,  *'but 
I  bought  you,  and  by  *— ~  I'll  sell  you." 

Mr.  Elliot,  some  years  ago,  was  summoned  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  contested  election ;  he 
appeared  as  witness  for  the  petitioner  against  the  sitting 
member. 

'*  Mr.  Elliot,  (says  a  nnember  of  the  committee)  you  were 
agent  on  this  election  for  the  petitioner  ?" 

Mr.  Elliot.  "  I  was,  sir." 

Question.  *^  The  charge  is  bribery  and  corruption.  Pray, 
sir,  did  your  party  bribe  none  of  the  voters  f" 

Mr.  Elliot.  "  Host  certainly,  sir ;  we  bribed  every  man  whom 
we  could  persuade  to  take  a  bribe." 
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Question.  ^^Yery  extraordinary  indeed,  sir,  that  you  should 
come  here  as  witness  for  the  petitioner,  and  acknowledge 
this?" 

Mr.  Elliot.  **  Not  at  all,  sir ;  it  is  quite  in  the  regular  course ; 
too  true  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  deny  or  conceal  it." 

Question.  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  how  came  you  not  to  succeed  f" 

Mr.  Elliot.  *'  The  other  party  out-bribed  us,  sir." 

In  this  country,  the  candidates  are  too  poor  to  distribute 
money :  but  it  is  a  practice,  far  too  common,  to  distribute 
whiskey  to  the  rabble,  and  accept  without  scruple  the  votes 
thus  disgracefully  obtained. 

In  that  country,  it  is  notorious  that  from  three-fourths  to  four* 
fifths  of  all  the  tnembers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  put  in 
by  great  landholders,  by  government  influence,  by  borough- 
purchase,  or  by  direct,  open,  unconcealed  bribery.  Four-fifths 
of  all  the  voters  in  the  kingdom  are  either  commanded  like 
slaves,  or  paid  to  vote  as  others  direct.  They  are  no  more  re- 
presented, so  far  as  their  own  wills  and  inclinations  are  con* 
cerned,  than  the  coach-horses  of  the  sitting  member.  Not  only 
all  the  great  landholders  exercise  a  despotic  control  over  the 
votes  of  their  tenantry,  but  all  the  great  manufacturers  do  the 
same  over  the  operatives  they  employ.  The  fact  is  so  noto- 
rious, so  undeniable,  that  we  shall  take  for  granted,  that  not 
one  reader  of  this  review  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  the 
whole  system  of  British  sufifrage  and  parliamentary  election,  is 
a  f^ystem  of  barefaced  bribery  and  corruption ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  the  valuation  of  landed  property  in  a  reported  case,  Lord 
Thurlow  took  into  consideration  the  borough  interest  attached 
to  it. 

Persons  employed  by  the  wealthy,  and  who  are  themselves 
poor,  and  dependent  on  such  employment,  will  be  apt  to  vote 
as  their  employers  direct.  Their  vote,  in  such  a  case,  is  not 
their  own  :  they  enjoy  a  nominal  right  only — a  right  really  ex- 
ercised under  the  command  of  their  masters  or  employers.  At 
the  last  election  for  President,  was  not  General  Jackson  op- 
posed by  northern  manufacturers,  who,  to  ensure  the  votes  of 
their  operatives,  had  the  candidates'  names  printed  on  calico? 
Persons  who  arc  thus  dependent,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  which  they  possess  only  in  name,  and 
which  others  can  so  extensively  and  so  efiectually  control.  Al- 
low it,  and  the  effect  will  be  not  to  promote  the  influence  or 
increase  the  privileges  of  the  poor,  but  to  add  enormously  to 
the  power  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Hence  in  England,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  universal  suffrage  has  never  been 
countenanced  by  the  friends,  of  the  people :  the  advocates  of 
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par  lift  mentary  reform  in  that  couDtry,  see  the  evil  and  dread  it; 
they  go  no  further  than  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot ;  that  is,  to  persons  who  have  h 
fixed  stake  and  habitation  in  the  country,  and  who,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  its  protection,  contribute  to  the  public  revenue. 
What  hold  has  any  State  of  our  United  States  upon  an  unmar- 
ried operative,  whose  whole  property  is  upon  his  back  or  in  his 
bundle ;  who  has  no  local  permanent  attachments,  who  is  a 
mere  sojourner  among  us,  a  passenger,  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  ?  Fqr  such  a  man,  just  out  of  his  boyhood,  to  talk 
of  his  right  to  vote  away  the  property  that  his  neighbour  has 
spent  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  earning,  appears  to  us  the 
extreme  of  ignorance  as  well  as  presumption.  To  urge  his 
right  of  voting,  as  necessary  to  the  public  good,  can  be  urged 
only  by  those  who  are  too  infatuated  with  theory  to  care  for 
facts. 

Mor^ver,  in  a  populous  and  thickly  settled  country  such  as 
England  is,  and  ours  may  be  in  half  a  century,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  inevitably  consist  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  needy*     Granting  Messrs.  Stanley  and  R.J).  Owen's  plan 
cif  making  every  person,  without  exception,  male  and  female,  an 
excellent  agriculturist,  gardener,  mechanic,  chemist,  astrono- 
mer, natural  philosopher,  classic  scholar  and  philologist,  with  a 
smattering  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  therapeutics,  by  no  means 
forgetting  drawing  and  dancing,  success  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  desires,  there  must  still  be  a  numerous  class  of  labourers 
and  workers ;  of  citizens,  not  quite  so  rich  as  to  be  fully  con- 
tented with  the  produce  of  their  daily  industry ;  there  must  be 
a  class  of  comparative  poor  in  the  state ;  there  must  be  among 
the  inhabitants,  as  there  must  be  every  where,  men,  whose  daily 
labour  brings  them  no  more  than  their  daily  sustenance.     In 
arguing  upon  what  is  practical,  and  practicable  according  to 
the  best  lights  of  past  experience,  we  have  no  right,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  to  calculate  that  the  millennium  will  take 
place  a  year  or  two  hence.     We  must  reason  from  known 
and  long-tried  facts  in  cases  and  in  countries  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  now  under  discussion.     We  must  as- 
sume that  to  be  probable  here,  which,  in  like  case,  has  been 
matter  of  fact  at  all  times  elsewhere. 

We  say  then,  that  in  a  populous  country,  where  the  mass  of  in- 
habitants must,  of  necessity,  be  classed  among  the  comparative 
poor,  the  political  power  and  influence  of  the  state,  under  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage,  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  and  within  no  very 
long  period,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  operatives,  mechanics 
and  labouring  classes,  the  men  of  no  property,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  the  meu  who  possess  property.  This  event  is  now  eznlt* 
ingly  expected  by  the  mechanic  meetings  of  New- York  and 
Philadelphia;  every  number  of  the  ^*Free  Enquirer,"  the 
'* Daily  Sentinel,"  the  ''Mechanics'  Free  Press,"  supported  by 
about  ten  others  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica  and  Delaware,  teems  with  it.  Will  not  the  representa- 
tives of  these  men,  who  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  power 
of  the  country,  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents,  and  be 
tempted  or  instructed,  gradually  to  legislate  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  into  the  pockets  of  the  needy  ?  Whq  shall  set  bounds 
to  power  against  the  interest  and  the  inclination  of  its  possessor? 
Who  will  venture  to  prescribe  limits  to  intrusted  authority,  who 
has  witnessed  the  bold,  unprincipled,  unsparini^  rapacity  of 
the  ''American  System,"  and  its  advocates?  Who  can  say 
that  a  Congress-majority  will  scruple  for  an  instant  to  transfer 
into  their  own  coffers  the  hard  earnings  of  a  minority,  even  to 
the  utter  impoverishment  of  whole  States?  Is  there  a  ^uthern 
man  who  can  ha?e  the  slightest  hesitation  to  coincide  in  this 
statement  ?  But  if  a  majority  of  our  national  representatives 
can  act  systematically  for  seven  years  together  on  this  system 
of  open,  undisguised  plunder,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
representatives  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  needy  class  of 
the  people,  who  have  every  thing  to  tempt,  and  little  to  restrain 
them  ?  When  the  property  of  the  wealthy  becomes  an  object 
of  welcome  legislation  to  the  representatives  of  the  poor,  who 
shall  say  to  them,  "  thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  farther-?"  What 
will  b^  held  sacred  but  their  own  interest,  when  all  power  of 
legislation  shall  be  placed  in  their  hands  ? 

•We  have  cited  one  extract  from  the  speech  of  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  November  11,  18SB9; 
we  beg  our  readers  will  duly  weigh  the  suggestions  in  the  fol« 
lowing  extract  of  the  same  speech : — 

"Why,  sir,  the  richest  man  of  Virginia,  be  that  man  who  he  may, 
would  make  a  good  bargain  to  make  you  a  present  of  his  estate,  pro- 
vided yon  give  him  bond  upqp  that  estate,  to  allow  hmi  to  tax  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  spend  the  money  as  he  pleases.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  property  that  none  shall  tax  it  but  the  owner  himself,  or  one  who  has 
a  common  feeling  and  interest  with  him.  It  does  not  require  a  plain 
planter  to  tell  an  assembly  like  this,  more  than  half  of  whose  membera 
are  gentlemen  of  the  law,  that  no  man  may  set  his  foot  on  your  land 
without  your  permission,  but  as  a  trespasser ;  and  that  he  renders  him- 
self liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  This  is  of  the  veiy  essence  of  pro- 
perty. But,  he  says,  thank  you  for  nothing.  With  all  my  heart :  I  do 
not  mean  to  set  my  foot  on  your  land :  but  not  owning  one  foot  of  land 
myself,  I  will  stand  here  in  the  highway,  which  is  as  free  to  me  as  it  is 
to  you,  and  I  will  tax  your  land  not  to  your  heart's  content,  but  to  mine  ; 
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and  I  will  spend  the  produce  as  I  please.  I  cannot  enter  upon  it  mjself, 
bat  I  will  send  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  he  shall  enter  upon  it,  and 
do  for  my  benefit  what  I  cannot  do  in  my  own  person.  Sir,  is  this  to  \m 
endured  t    No,  it  is  not  to  be  endured." 

But  if  the  entering  wedge  of  a  national  education,  as  proposed 
by  the  editors  of  the  ''Free  Enquirer'*  and  "  Daily  Sentinel"  of 
New- York,  and  their  numerousaffiliated  papers  and  associations, 
be  adopted,  then  will  the  body  of  the  giant  follow  his  foot-bold, 
and  the  Agrarian  system  of  Messrs.  Skidmore  and  Co.  with  an 
equal  division  of  property,  will  gradually  come  into  play.  We 
have  no  objection  to  give  credit  to  these  writers  for  meaning 
well,  according  to  their  notions  of  what  is  likely  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  public.  We  believe  that  Messrs.  Andrews,  Stan* 
ley  &  Co.  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Owen  and  Miss  Frances  Wright 
bave  no  present  connexion  with  Skidm6re  and  the  Agrarian  di- 
▼ision  of  modern  reformers ;  but  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
more  moderate  proposal  is  toward  the  Agrarian  system.  This 
last  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  universal  suffrage  and 
national  education,  as  recently  proposed,  is  to  fill  up.  When 
the  education  part  is  in  full  vigour,  then  will  the  plan  of  Skid- 
more  be  viewed  with  too  much  pleasure  to  be  abandoned. 

To  the  men  of  property  in  these  United  States,  and  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  acquire  it  by  industry  and  frugality,  and  not 
by  participation  of  this  unjust  scheme,  we  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  sl^ep  over  the  danger : 

Principiis  obsta :  serd  medicina  paratur. 
Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras. 

The  newspapers  and  societies  of  the  working-men's  party,  are 
daily  increasing  and  gathering  strength ;  their  advocates  are 
respectable  for  their  talents,  and  formidable  for  their  activity ; 
the  proposals  they  advance  and  defend,  are,  to  the  last  degree, 
tempting  to  the  persons  who,  having  no  property  of  their  own, 
look  with  an  eye  of  cupidity  on  the  wealth  of  those  who  possess 
it ;  and  we  say,  without  hesitation,  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy 
is  in  danger. 


•    « 
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^RT.  II. — HUtcire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  profane  depuis  sou 
arigine  jmqu^a  la  prise  de  Constantinople  par  Us  Turcs.  2^ 
edition.    Par  M.  Schoell.     Paris.  1823-25.  >  8  vols. 

The  early  history  of  Greece  is  obscure,  and  depends  princi- 
pally on  analogical  presumptions.*  Its  population  passed  from 
Asia  to  Thrace.  .  The  foreign  hordes  who  first  settled  that 
country,  appear  to  have  been  called  Pelasgi ;  they  were  followed 
(1550  B.  C.  f)  by  the  Caucasian  Hellenes,  who  were,  most  pro* 
bably,  related  to  their  precursors,  and  who  (1300  B.  C.  f)  got 
the  better  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  extended  their  numerous  tribes 
over  the  country ;  as  the  Dorians  and  iEolians  in  the  North, 
and  the  Acheeans  and  lonians  in  the  South.  At  the  same  time, 
many  civilized  strangers  settled  themselves  in  various  sections 
of  the  same  country,  and  introduced  the  first  principles  of  social, 
order,  which  were  gradually  improved  and  elevated  into  cus- 
toms, and  laws,  and  manners.  Such  were  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Egyptian  Cecrops  (1500  B.  C.  f)  in  Attica ;  by  the  Pe» 
lasgic-E^gyptian  Danaus  (1500  B.  C.  ?)  in  Argos  ;  by  the  Phce- 
nician  Cadmus  (1500  B.  C.)  in  Baeotia ;  and  by  the  Phrygian 
Pelops  (after  1400  B.  C.  ?)  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  all  these  various  districts,  religion  appears  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  their  original  culture.  We  find  in  Thrace.the  most 
ancient  traces  of  religious  institutions— oracles,  mysteries,  and 
priestly  poetry ;  thence  they  were  derived  to  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia.  These  religious  feelings,  kept  alive  by  the  meetings 
of  the  Amphyctions,  by  festivals  and  games,  and  by  the  eqnal 
respect  of  the  various  tribes  of  Greece  for  the  national  creed  as 
set  forth  in  physical,  historical  and  philosophical  fictions,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  tie  of  a  common  language,  produced 
union  and  alliances  among  the  Hellenes.  But  despite  this  in- 
fluence of  religion,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  love  of  war,  sepa- 
ration and  contest  prevented  the  growth  of  any  exclusive  respect 
for  the  priesthood,  while  the  daily  necessities  of  the  people  se- 
cured precedence  to  the  heroes,  who  accepted  only  counsel  and 
advice  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  without  bowing  to  them  in 
pious  submission.  This  circumstfince,  in  which  these  Greek 
nations  materially  diflfered  from  the  Asiatic  nations,  may  be 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  national  liberty  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  first  cause  of  their  superiority  of  mind.  Kings 
stood  at  the  head  of  small  social  circles,  and  united  the  dignity 
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of  commanders-iD-cbief  with  that  of  priests  and  judges;  next 
after  them,  heroes  acquired,  by  warlike  exploits,  places  of  honour 
according  to  their  merits.  Ancient  usages  in  domestic  life  were 
strictly  observed,  and  suffered  not  the  slightest  alteration. 

Under  this  kind  of  government,  passed  away,  in  combats  and 
adventures,  the  heroic  age,  and  its  roughness  was  somewhat 
softened  by  the  songs  of  early  and  wise  bards.  Among  the  enter- 
prises of  this  period,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  (1250 
B.C  f)  was  the  most  important.  The  successful  attack  upon 
Troy,  (1200  B.  C.)  which  brought  into  combination  the  small 
and  separated  states  of  Greece,  and  united  them  with  the  more 
cultivated  tribes  of  Upper  Asia,  terminated  this  species  of 
warfare.  Most  of  the  leaders  who  had  exerted  their  power  in 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  popular  siege,  were  exhausted 
by  their  efforts,  and  lost  their  superiority.  Many  princely 
families  became  extinct,  or  sought  out  other  countries.  Many, 
after  their  return  home,  were  destroyed  by  internal  factions. 
New  competitors  arose  and  struggled  vigorously  for  power  and 
liberty  ;  the  people,  in  general,  had  lost  their  ancient  habit  of 
discipline,  and  civil  contests  were  carried  on  with  wild  and 
martial  rage ;  the  possession  of  land  pfoprietors  was  disturbed, 
and  whole  tribes  were  obliged  to  emigrate.  Dorians  and  iEto- 
Hans  led  on  by  Ueraclidians,  conquered  the  most  fertile  coun- 
tries of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  drove  off  the  iEolians  and 
AchsBans,  and  lonians.  At  that  time  (1 100  B.C.)  the  colonies  on 
the  western  shore  of  Upper  Asia  were  founded,  where  first  the 
national  Epopeia  issued  perfect  from  the  school  of  the  bards ; 
and  philosophy,  as  the  fruit  of  conscious  liberty,  prospered. 
Afterwards  (740B.C.)  followed  the  settlements  in  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  which  soon  attained  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
literature. 

During  these  long  confusions  and  disorders,  the  reverence  for 
royalty,  which  had  been  for  some  time  decaying,  was  entirely  lost, 
except  in  Sparta,  to  which  Lycurgus  had  given  a  roonarchico- 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  in  Epirus,  which  was  left  to  the 
arbitrary  humour  of  kings ;  but  neither  of  them  has  done  any 
thing  for  art  or  science.  All  the  other  states  of  Greece  adopted 
free  constitutions ;  and  though  tyrants,  at  some  intervals,  as- 
earned  authority,  it  was  accompanied  by  no  influence  upon  the 
predominant  national  spirit.  In  Athens,  centered  every  thing 
that  breathed  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  genius.  Solon  had  given 
(504  B.  C.)  to  this  town  a  constitution,  which  reconciled  and 
brought  together  all  the  existing,  deep-rooted  and  original  prin* 
ciples  of  social  life.     This,  under  Pisistratus  (560  B.C  f)  and 
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Pericles  (444  B.C  ?)  was  reformed  into  a  democracy.  Under 
Pericles,  Athens  attained  her  golden  age  of  literature  and  art. 
The  driama,  history,  eloquence  and  philosophy  were  carried  to 
their  perfection.  This  brilliant  display  of  the  noblest  powers 
of  the  mind  was,  nevertheless,  accompanied  by  mora]  degene- 
racy and  frivolous  licentiousness.  The  victory  of  Philip  at 
Cheronea,  (»i«3d  B.  C.)  destroyed  her  political  independence ; 
but  the  blessings  of  her  mental  labours  were  felt  in  future  ages. 
The  influence  of  her  literature  was  especially  conspicuous  at 
Alexandria,  \;%here  extensive  literary  corporations  were  formed; 
it  gained  a  second  life  by  its  decided  effect  upon  Roman  let- 
ters. Under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
to  extinguish  it;  when  Constantinople  (1453 A. D.)  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Turks,  Grecian  literature  found  protection  and  esteem 
in  the  West,  and  animated  study  there  with  new  spirit  and 
life. 

The  Greeks  were  very  much  indebted  to  other  nations  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  external  forms  of  civilization,  and  for 
the  means  of  appropriating  them  to  social  use;  but  in  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  mental  developement  of  the  sublimest 
nature,  and  to  the  finished  and  artful  expression  of  that  de- 
velopement, they  displayed  a  peculiar  and  striking  nationality, 
as  is  most  evident  from  the  natural  representation  of  their 
sentiments  in  poetry,  from  their  productions  in  science,  and 
above  all,  from  their  pure  prose,  which  could  not  have  been 
borrowed  from  any  Asiatic  nation,  even  by  the  most  civilized. 
The  first  seeds  of  mental  activity  were  sown  by  priestly  wis* 
dom  in  the  East,  which  grew  up  and  enriched  the  ancient 
world;  but  this  merry  and  sensual  people  only  comprehended 
what  .was  ext^rnal^  without  penetrating  into  the  hidden  mean- 
ing. All  that  belonged  to  theology  was  excluded  from  their 
religious  poetry.  Natural  powers  were  idolized,  and  mysterious 
appearances  of  earthly  life  as  well  as  divinities,  were  personi- 
fied in  the  most  noble  human  shape.  Thus  mythology,  in  co- 
operation with  practical  art,  excited,  promoted  and  nourished 
Greek  fantasy,  and  led  to  a  higher  culture,  which  united  the  most 
perfect  developement  of  human  powers  with  cheerful  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present,  and  by  its  superior  moral  tendency,  and 
its  public  show  and  exhibition,  secured  a  vigorous  duration, 
while  it  delighted  by  its  ever  recurring  novelty.  This  superi- 
ority of  mental  production  and  enjoyment  had  its  origin  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Greeks,  in  early  times,  from  priestly  guardian- 
ship. 

The  sectional  peculiarities  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race   exercised   a  decided   influence   upon    the   litera- 
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ture  of  the  Greeks.  This  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the 
eflects  produced  by  the  practical  and  moral  life  of  the  lonians 
and  Dorians.  The  Ionic  republicanism  and  the  Doric  aris- 
tocracy were  long  opposed  to  each  other,  and  contended 
with  the  bitterest  hatred  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their 
views  of  life  were  widely  different.  The  merry  Ionian  endea- 
voured to  colour  life  with  the  bri<^htest  hues,  snatched  with 
eagerness  the  present  moment,  and  willingly  exchanged  the 
old  for  the  new.  The  Dorian,  reared  among  mountains,  loved 
tranquillity  and  ancestral  manners,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
reflection  and  moral  seriousness,  and  strove  after  all  that  was 
great  and  sublime.  Among  the  lonians,  the  plastic  epos  was 
formed  according  to  the  impressions  of  reality,  the  epic  his- 
tory from  tales  and  sententious  wisdom,  the  satirical  iambicy 
and  the  elegy  from  reflection  and  experience,  and  their  playfuli 
sensual  poetry  from  joyous  humour  and  sentiment.  To  the 
Dorians  the  higher  lyric  is  indebted  for  its  refinement ;  it  was 
elevated  from  a  deep  sentiment  to  a  serious  animation  and  close 
reflection  on  God  and  man.  The  Ionic  philosophy  issued  from 
the  outward  forms  and  images  of  nature  and  the  explanation 
of  their  existence;  the  Doric  was  occupied  with  the  spiritual  es- 
sence, and  separated  pure  and  abstract  reasoning  from  physi- 
ology. The  philosophy  of  the  former  included  realism,  and 
that  of  the  latter  idealism.  Between  the  lonians  and  Dorians 
stood  the  ^olians,  with  an  inferior  constitution  leaning  to  an- 
archy. Among  them  sprung  up  the  didactic  epos,  and  their 
passionate  temperament  produced  lyric  poems  full  of  glowing 
sentiments  and  a  corresponding  music.  The  Athenians  united 
the  qualities  of  both  the  lonians  and  Dorians ;  a  lively  imagi- 
nation with  serious  sublimity,  in  a  very  high  degree.  Hence, 
the  tragedy  arose  from  the  epos  and  solemn  lyric ;  the  comedy, 
from  the  iambic  of  republican  liberty,  ennobled  by  the  dignity 
of  the  lyric ;  hence,  the  easy,  comprehensible  history  which 
facilitates  the  knowledge  of  the  past ;  hence  the  amalgamation 
of  realism  and  idealism  into  Platonism. 

Greek  literature  embraces  poetry  in  its  entire  variety  and  ex- 
cellence— eloquence  in  its  highest  signification  for  public  life- 
history  in  mature  perfection — philosophy  exhibited  in  all  its 
relations — politics  modelled  to  an  ingenious  theory  by  various 
experience — natural  history  and  medicine  in  simplicity  and  in- 
telligible truth.  Still  later  also,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
grammar  and  criticism,  acquired  excellent  and  scientific  refor- 
mation. 

The  Greek  language,  susceptible  of  all  the  improvements  of 
art,  and   expressing   clearly  all   abstract   notions,  is  distin- 
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guished  by  its  richness,  eupbooy,  flexible  softness,  manly  energy, 
copiousness  and  precision.  It  acquired  these  advantages  by  the 
very  lively  activity  of  the  national  spirit — by  the  publicity  q£ 
civil  life — by  a  correct  feeling  for  beauty,  and  by  an  acute  sense 
for  the  arts.  Its  various  dialects*  were  cultivated  and  brought 
to  great  excellence ;  the  Doric  and  ^olie  were  energetic,  and 
gloomily  or  passionately  serious — the  Ionic  was  more  mild  and 
melodious — the  Attic  united  the  good  qualities  and  avoided  the 
deficiencies  of  the  others ;  it  was  manly  and  youthfully  fresh,  rich 
and  full  sounding,  tender,  subtle  and  insinuating,  and  equally 
satisfying  the  demands  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

The  art  of  writing,  which  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  brought 
to  Greece,  (1500  B.  C.)  must  have  remained  for  a  long  tim^  a 
dead  treasure.  The  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  which  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  B.  C.  enriched  one-half 
tnore  by  the  Ionic  Callistratus,  was  late  enough  (403  B.  C.)  ex- 
changed at  Athens  for  another  more  complete,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  public  use  in  the  Ionic  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor  before  the  seventh  century. 

The  education  of  youth  was,  for  a  longtime,  entrusted  to  the 
government.  The  institutions  which  Pythagoras  founded,  (000 
B.C  ?)  were  calculated  to  exercise  the  new  generation  in  practi- 
cal  philosophy,  and  to  rear  them  for  the  higher  services  of  the 
state.  Solon  (594 B.C.)  opened  at  Athens  proper  public  schools, 
in  which  language,  history  and  mathematics  were  taught,  but 
music  and  gymnastics  constituted  the  chief  objects  of  education 
and  instruction.  By  means  of  Gorgias  (424  B.  C.)  were  insti* 
tuted,  first,  sophistical,  and  soon  after,  philosophical  schools. 
The  existence  of  libraries  at  ihe  time  of  Pisistratus  and  Poly- 
crates,  is  doubtful,  and  even  improbable.  They  could  only  have 
been  formed  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  and  even  then  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

The  early  poetryt  of  the  Greeks  was  of  an  origin  and  tenor 
strictly  religious,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Lycia  into  Thrace  by  the  priests ;  thence  it  passed  to  Thessaly 
and  Boeotia.  It  consisted  in  divine  sentences  of  prophets  and 
sybils,  in  worship  and  prayers,  in  solemn  songs  and  exclamations 
of  pious  devotion,  joined  with  dancing  and  music,  in  moral  sen- 
tences and  symbolic  reflections  on  nature  and  the  world,  and  in 
celebrations  of  the  favourites  of  the  Gods.     Perhaps  it  was 

*  Comp.  Fr.  Jacobs^  G.  Hermann  obserrat:  de  Gr.  dialect:  et  de  dialecto 
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OBstooiary  with  the  mysterious  and  religious  fraternitiea  to 
style  peculiar  solemn  songs  after  the  founder  or  superintendent 
of  these  corporations,  and  in  this  way  may  posterity  have  re- 
ceived the  mythological  names  of  Eumolpus,  Thamyris^  Phi- 
lammon,  Melampus,  Olen,  Linus,  and  many  others.  The 
mythological  Orpheus,  and  his  pupil  Alusaeus,  were  renowned 
as  models,  but  the  poems  attributed  to  both  of  them  are  of 
later  times.     To  Orpheus^  have  been  attributed — 

I.  Hymns  in  old  fashionable  temple-style,  rich  in  mythologi- 
cal traditions  and  notions.  Many  suppose  Onomacritus  (555 
B.  C.)  to  have  been  their  author,  but  they,  more  probably,  had 
their  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  ages. 

II.  Argonaotica,  by  an  Alexandrian  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ. 

III.  Lithika,  of  the  secret  powers  of  stone,  belongs  to  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Of  the  many  fragments,  that  on  earth,  is  the  most  important. 

Under  the  name  of  Musaeu8,t  come  to  us  the  oracles  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  vogue  by  Onomacritus. 
The  author  (of  the  same  name)  of  the  pleasant  erotic  epopee, 
Hero  and  Leander,  lived  long  after  CiM'ist. 

In  the  Ionic  Upper  Asia,  poetry  was  first  divested  of  its  religious 
cast,  and  was  conversant  about  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  The 
epopee,  with  the  heroic  verse  which  soon  became  peculiar  to  it, 
celebrated  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  didactic  epopee,  which 
sprung  up  among  the  ^olians,  took  the  tone  of  reflection. 

Observations  on  practical  and  civil  life  soon  began  to  be  made 
and  expressed  by  the  elegy,  in  diminutive  heroic  rhythm.  Out 
of  this  sententious  poetry  arose  the  iambic,  critical  of  human 
faults  and  vices. 

The  epic  and  iambic  united  to  form  the  lyric.  Of  this  class 
of  poetry,  there  were  three  styles  indicative  of  the  nations  who 
practised  them.  The  first  was  of  a  lofty  tone,  high-souled,  with 
the  three-footed  metre,  and  this  the  Dorians  claimed.  The 
impassioned  lyric,  full  of  ardent  and  burning  feeling,  belonged 
to  the  iGolians.  The  lonians  delighted  in  the  easy  and  play- 
ful versification. 

The  epopee,  the  iambic  aail  the  lyrie,  woven  into  a  dialogi- 
cal  plot,  made  up  the  drama,  and  this  comhiMtion  attained  its 
perfection  at  Athens. 

Besides  tliese,  the  artful  ditbyrarabie  and  epigram  were  also 
cultivated.   All  the  poetical  productions  of  later  ages  were  but 
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imitations  and  artificial  compositions,  without  original  freedom 
or  energy  of  mind. 

By  the  bards,  who  enjoyed  great  esteem,  and  who  estab- 
lished corporations  or  schools  in  the  heroic  age,  poetry  was 
transferred  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temples  to  worldly 
life,  and  adapted  to  the  celebration  of  human  exploits,  mixed 
up  with  mythology  and  religion,  and  to  the  representation  of 
divine  agency  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  the  Ionic  Upper 
Asia,  various  bards  celebrated  the  expedition  of  the  Greek  heroes 
against  Troy,  soon  after  this  popular  and  interesting  occur- 
rence.  This  series  of  epic  songs,  traditionally  delivered  by 
many  singers  belonging  to  one  school,  animated  by  one  idea, 
and  provided  with  the  same  knowledge,  was  susceptible,  from 
the  completeness  of  its  single  parts,  and  from  the  excellence  of 
its  representations,  of  combination  into  one  composition.  This 
poem,  thus  made  up,  was  styled  after  Homer,  who  first  sug- 
gested this  idea  and  projected  the  execution  of  it.  This  epic 
collection  has  been  preserved  under  the  protection  of  a  religious, 
national  feeling,  not  without  later  additions  as  to  the  form,  but 
in  unviolated  truth  as  to  the  mythological  and  heroic  matter.  It 
is  the  essence  of  the  mythological  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  the  mo- 
del of  a  perfect  epic  language,  and  its  high  age  is  manifest  by 
fiot  touching  upon  republicanism  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  life  of  Homer  is  involved  in  obscurity.*  Smyrna  and 
Chios,  of  the  seven  cities  which  dispute  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
present  the  juscest  claims.  His  age  is  uncertain.  [907  B.C  f 
or  277  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  ?  Theopompus  and  £u- 
phorion  fix  it  at  500  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.] 

The  stories  and  tales  of  later  ages  are  less  plain  and  satis- 
factory than  the  works  which  bear  bis  name.  The  Iliad,  in 
twenty-four  rhapsodies,  sings  of  Achilles'  wrath,  and  the  re- 
venge which  Jupiter  obtained  for  him  before  the  gates  of  Troy, 
for  the  insult  received  from  Agamemnon.  The  Odyssey,  also 
in  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  represents  the  adventures  of  Ulysses. 
Through  many  a  century  these  Homeric  poems  were  pre- 
served and  circulated  by  the  oral  traditions  of  the  bards  or 
rhapsodists,  and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  received  a  knowledge  of  some  fragments  of 
them  from  ao  Homeric  family  of  Creophilus  of  Crete,  and 
(890  B.C  f)  to  have  brought  them  to  Greece.  To  the  Attic 
legislator,  Solon,  and  the  Pisistratidee  (594r-5l2  B.  C.)  is  as- 
cribed the  merit  of  having  published  both  of  these  epopees  in 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  317.    F.  A.  Wolf:  Proleg.  ia  Horn. 
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Greece.  Solon  or  Hifparchus  is  said  to  have  made  the  arrange- 
ment that  they  ahould  be  recited  at  the  Panathensea,  in  turn, 
by  the  rhapsodists.     The  writing  of  them  is  of  a   later  age. 
At  the  time  of  Socrates,  they  were  used  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.    A  little  after,  many  scholars  were  occupied  with  the  cri- 
tical arrangement  of  the  text  ;*  the  six  oldest  recensions  were 
called  after  towns ;  a  seventh  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
Antimachus  of  Colophon ;  and  an  eighth,  which  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  our  present  one,  by  Aristotle.     These  versions 
were  followed   by  the  revisions  of  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
Zenodotus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Crates  and  Aristar- 
chMs;  those  of  the  latter  we  possess  completely,  and  the  di- 
vision of  every  epopee  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  is  ascribed 
to  him. 

Many  poets  followed  the  example  of  Homer  in  his  choice  of 
the  epic  model,  the  materiel  for  which  was  borrowed,  sometimes 
firom  the  most  ancient  times,  and  sometimes  from  later  ages, 
until  the  return  of  Ulysses.  By  this  means  arose  the  epic  re- 
presentations of  the  combats  of  the  Titans,  of  the  excursion  of 
the  Argonauts,  of  the  Dyonisiaca,  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  of 
the  Thebanic  contests,  &c.  These  Cyclic  poetst  are,  for  the 
most  part,  known  to  us  only  by  name,  and  we  judge  of  their 
works  somewhat  from  their  imitations  and  alterations  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ. 

These  poets  prepared  the  transition  to  history,  and  disap- 
peared after  (500  B.C.)  when  the  latter  began  to  be  cultivated. 
There  were  besides  many  other  ancient  epic  poets,|  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  their  names.  Fragments  have  been  pre- 
served of  epic  songs  of  Epimenides  from  Crete,  (Olym.  46);  of 
the  Heraclea  of  Panyasis,  (Olym.  79)  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Thebaids  and  elegies  of  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  (Olym. 
94.)  To  the  epic  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  Aristo- 
phanes and  Aristarchus,  belong  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisander, 
Panyasis  and  Antimachus. 

The  iEolic  epopee,  known  by  the  name  of  Hesiod  of  Cumae, 
in  iEolia,  whence  he  went  to  Asera  in  Bceotia,  probably  a 
contemporary  of  Homer,  was  partly  connected*  with  the  old 
temple  poetry,  and  partly  embraced  the  occupations  of  calm, 
domestic  life ;  in  national  esteem  and  fame,  it  ranked  far  be- 
hind the  Homeric.      The   compilation  of  the  substance  of 

'  D.  G.  Heyne  ad  riadem,  t.  Tiii.  p.  770. 

t  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  376.    Virgilius  H«yafl,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.    Ueyne  Coia- 
ment.  ad  Apollod.  p.  zxx. 

t  Aahu,  Earaeliis»  Pisandar,  (Olym.  33)  Aristeus,  (Olym.  S5)  and  other?. 
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varioufl  aiubors,  is  coDspicuous  in  his  poens.  From  this  Hesi- 
odic  bard  school,  we  have  received,  I.  Moral  precepts  of  life 
and  economy,  (s^a  wu  iiMtP^)  iu  which  many  old  epic  and 
I^Qomic  fragments  are  visibly  united  into  one  whole.  II.  The- 
ogooy,  a  composition  of  remarkable  fragments  on  the  Gods,  the 
world  and  heroes  of  various  ages.  III.  Fragments  of  epic  tales 
concerning  famous  men  and  women  of  the  heroic  age,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  shield  of  Hercules. 

When  liberty  first  arose,  the  excited  feelings  of  individuals 
were  expressed  in  poems  of  peculiar  energy.  The  pentameter 
approached  to  the  hexameter,  and  with  the  distiohon  of  the  first 
lyric  strophe  arose  the  Ionic  elegy,*  smoothing  the  transition 
to  the  lyric;  it  treated  of  external  circumstances,  common 
welfare  and  dangers,  enjoyment  of  life  or  the  doctrines  of 
morali^ ;  and,  consequently,  appeared  under  various  forms, 
sometimes  maitial  and  politic,  sometimes  erotic,  and  some- 
times didactic;  in  later  ages  it  assumed,  under  the  Athe- 
nian Simonides,  a  tone  of  lamentation.  Connected  with  it  is 
the  epigram,  which  has  since  been  cultivated  with  more  success 
than  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  On  account  of  their  sententious 
character,  the  elegiac  poets  were  styled  Gnomics,  Callinus  of 
Ephesus,  (715  B.C  i)  seems  to  have  introduced  the  martial 
elegy*  Tyrtaeus  (647)  composed  excellent  war-songs,  which 
affect  the  mind  wonderfully  by  the  combination  of  deep  energy 
with  sweet  harmony.  Five  of  these  songs,  together  with  some 
fragments,  have  come  down  to  us.  M imnermus  of  Colophon, 
(600)  distinguished  bimself  by  insinuating  softness  and  mild- 
ness. Many  fragments,  breathing  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of 
war,  and  distioguishjpd  by  their  high  tone  of  moral  nobleness, 
have  been  preserved  of  the  writings  of  Solon,  (594.)  These 
are  composed  partly  io  iambics.  Under  the  name  of  Theognis 
of  Megara,  (530f)  we  possess  an  elegiac-gnomic  collection 
of  poems  of  many  authors  in  various  ages.  We  have  very  few 
fragments  of  Phocylides  of  Milesia,  (550.) 

Simonides  of  Cos,  (469)  the  friend  of  Hipparchus,  composed 
elegiac  songs  of  mourning,  praised  fallen  heroes,  comforted  in 
adversities,  and  sang  patriotic  odes. 

One  of  the  effects  of  civil  liberty  was  the  public  censure  of 
human  faults,  follies  and  vices.  For  this  purpose  they  made 
use  of  the  iambic,  a  very  ancient  rhythmus,  suitable  to  the  style 
of  practical  life,  and  favouring  by  its  fixed  rules,  the  approach 
to  the  strophic  verses.  The  strict  iambic  poets  who  have  been 
included  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  were  three ;  Archilochus 

*  Mem.  de  i'Acad.  dst  inicrip.  vol.  yi.  p.  877.    Ibid.  voL  vii.  p.  368. 
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of  Pkros,  (715)  renowned  among  the  ancients  for  the  varying 
and  contradictory  traditions  respecting  him,  who  enjoyed  equal , 
esteem  with  Homer,  gave  the  last  refinement  to  the  trochseus  of 
the  catalectic  tetrameter,  polished  the  epigram,  and  became  the 
model  of  the  Ionic  lyric  in  hymns  and  scolia ;  2.  Simonides  of 
Amorgos,  (666)  who  represented  in  a  humorous  and  satiric  tone, 
the  origin  and  qualities  of  women ;  3.  Hipponax  of  Ephesus, 
(500)  a  very  severe  and  bitter  satirist^  and  inventor  of  the  cho- 
liambick.* 

The  lyric  style  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  and  social  life,t  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  ancient  religious  poetry.  In  its  relation  to  public  life, 
it  consisted  of  Hymns,  Paeans,  Proems,  and  Epinicinia ;  in 
private  life,  its  themes  were  love  and  wine,  social  joys  and  en- 
joyments; and  then  it  consisted  of  Erotica,  Psedica,  Parthenica, 
and  Epithalamia.  The  scolia  were  to  the  lyric  what  the  epigram 
was  to  the  epopee ;  these  table-songs  consisted,  for  the  most 
partj  of  one  strophe,  and  Terpander  of  Antissa,  (650)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  introduced  them;  they  were,  probably, 
often  composed  extemporaneously.  The  dithyrambus^  a  great 
rhythmic  system,  was  sung  by  a  whole  circle :  Arion  of  M e- 
thymna,  (624)  is  said  to  have  been  its  inventor;  Lasus  of 
Hermione,  (5()0)  and  Ion  of  Chios,  were  famous  poets  of  dithy- 
ranibics ;  but  the  most  distinguished  were  Pindar  and  Bac- 
chylides. 

The  Grecian  lyric  poetry  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes;  the  Ionic  and  iEolic- Doric.  The  Ionic  lyric  was  play- 
fijl  and  easy,  and  had  rhythmic  simplicity.  Its  model  was 
Anacreon<§  of  Teos,  (500)  the  friend  of  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
and  Hipparchus  of  Athens ;  his  songs  combine  naive  humour 
with  easy  dignity  in  the  enjoyment  of  life;  he  praises  sensual 
beauty,  was  sober  and  wise  in  conduct,  and  animated  and  drunk 
in  songs.  '  His  elegies,  iambics  and  drinking-songs  are  lost,  but 
his  epigrams  still  exist.  The  Anacreontic  poems  (55)  which 
have  descended  to  us,  scarcely  bear  any  trace  of  lonism,  and 
contain  nothing  that  can,  in  any  degree,  correspond  with  the 
.fragments  cited  by  Strabo,  Atheno^us,  the  grammarians  and 
scholiasts,  or  with  the  imitations  of  Horace;  they  are  composed 
in  his  spirit  and  after  his  model,  and  are  of  difierent  ages ;  some 
of  them  are  of  exquisite  beauty  and  charming  simplicity. 

*  Fabric,  b.  g.  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

t  Ibid.  p.  57.    In  the  Alexandrian  canon  were  included  AlcmaOr  Alcasus,  Sappho, 
Stersichorus,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides  of  Cos,  Pindarus  and  Bacchylides. 

X  Timkowsky  de  dithyrambia  eonimqae  usu  apad  Graecos  et  Romanos.  Moskwa, 
1806.  $  Fabr.  b.  g.  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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The  ^olic-Doric  lyric  sprung  from  glawing  and  ardeni 
sentiment,  and  the  sensitive  and  earnest  disposition  of  the 
Doric  mind,  carried  it  to  perfection.  It  was  more  independent 
of  political  connexions,  and  expressed,  in  a  lively  and  energetic 
style,  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  individuals,  in  which,  however, 
the  national  spirit  is  conspicuous.  Alcman,  the  freed  son  of  a 
Spartan  slave  of  Lydia,  (633)  sang  Hymns,  Paeans,  Hymeneea, 
Erotica,  and  Parthenica  after  the  Doric  fashion,  and  refined 
the  higher  lyric.  He  was  taken  as  a  model  by  the  poet  of  dithy- 
rambs, Arion  of  Methyi^ina,  (624).  Alcaeus  of  Mitylene,  (600) 
was  both  valiant  and  gay,  and,  probably,  the  inventor  of  the 
Barbiton  and  the  rhythmus,  which  is  styled  after  him  ;  he  sang 
martial  songs,  breathing  love  for  liberty  and  hatred  against 
tyrants;  hymns  and  Erotica. 

Sappho  of  Mitylene,  (600)  is  known  to  us  by  her  copious,  rich 
and  deep  feeling  in  two  odes  and  some  fragments.  From  Erinna 
or  Melinus  of  Lesbos,  we  possess  an  excellent  ode  on  strength, 
and  some  fragments.  Of  the  warlike  Stersichorus,  (556)  we 
possess  only  fragments.  In  the  circle  of  Corinna,  Myron,  Lasus, 
and  many  other  distinguished  singers,  Pindar  of  Thebes,  was 
seen  to  arise  with  heavenly  power  (424);  he  was  the  interpreter 
of  the  divine  and  sacred  tales  of  the  people,  and  his  really 
prophetic  visions,  presumptions  and  reflections  which  made  a 
solemn  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries,  will 
be  esteemed  even-  in  more  refined  ages.  There  remain  of  him, 
forty-five  hymns  on  victory,  which  latter  grammarians  have 
divided  into  Olympic,  Pythic,  Nemaesian  and  Isthmian,  and 
fragments  of  odes,  hymns  and  dithyrambs.  Some  excellent 
fragments  have  been  preserved  of  Bacchylides  of  lulis,  (450.) 

The  drama*  developed  itself  from  the  epopee  and  lyric. 
The  dithyrambic  chorus  at  the  Dionysia,  joined  with  dance  and 
music,  prepared  its  invention ;  dithyrambic  singing-schools  had 
been  established  by  Arion  at  Corinth,  and  similar  institutions 
might  have  existed  at  Athens;  they  seem — ^to  personify  Silenus 
and  his  suite  of  satyrs — to  have  been  clothed  in  buckskins ; 
hence,  or  perhaps,  because  a  buck  was  the  prize  of  the  victor 
in  contentions,  the  name,  tragedy.  The  practice  of  interrupting 
the  chorus  by  a  monologue,  referring  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  and  to  practical  life,  was  of  an  early  date.  Thespis  (594) 
seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  epic  monologue ;  its 
merry  raillery  was  soon  exchanged  for  more  serious  matter, 
and  thus,  from  the  original,  satiric  drama,  arose  a  mytholo- 

^  H.  Grotii  excerpta  ex  tragaed.  et  comsd.  Grascor.  Theatre  des  Grecs  par  Bm- 
moy,  ill,  iv.  pp.  6, 12. 
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gical,  heroic  play,  or  the  tragedy,  which  was  refined  by  Phry- 
nicus,  (509.)  But  public  taste  brought  back  the  satiric  drama. 
Pratinas  of  Phlius,  (500)  artfully  cultivated  it,  and  it  found  its 
place  near  the  tragedy,  and  thus  arose  the  Tetralogy.  At  the 
time  of  Thespis,  Susarion  had  formed  the  comedy  of  the  phallic 
chorus,  and  roved  with  it  about  the  country ;  it  soon  found  a 
welcome  reception  at  Athens,  and  the  Syracusan  Epicharmus, 
gave  it  (486)  a  better  shape.  The  Mimic  received  its  last  per- 
fection from  Sophron,  (431)  at  Syracuse. 

The  tragedy*  was  elevated  to  a  poetical  art  by  ^schylust  of 
Eleusis,  (I.  490;  b.  ol.  63, 3;  d.  ol.  81.)  He  converted  the  mo- 
nologue into  a  dialogue,  and  ennobled  the  exterior  of  the 
representation  ;  the  matter  of  the  simple  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  borrowed  from  the  mythological  epic  ages;  the 
characters  are  ideally,  the  language  and  representation  majes- 
tically lyric,  and  the  chorus  predominant.  Of  seventy-five 
tragedies,  only  seven  have  been  preserved ;  of  his  satiric  plays, 
none.  Sophocles  of  Athens,  (1. 499;  b.  01.71,2;  d.  01.93,3)  the 
disciple  and  rival  of  ^schylus,  introduced  a  third  performer 
into  the  tragedy,  limited  the  religious  chorus,  and  charmed 
the  spectators  by  the  moral  eflTect  of  his  representations,  the 
lively  truth  of  his  characters,  and  the  great  dignity  of  the  action. 
His  style  is  most  simple  and  admirably  lively.  Of  more  than 
a  hundred  tragedies,  we  only  possess  seven.  A  fragment  of 
Clytemnestra,  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei,  (Moskwa,  1805)  is 
proved  to  be  false.  Euripides  of  Salamin,  (1. 440;  b.  Ol.  75, 1 ; 
d.  Ol.  93, 3)  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  friend  of  Socrates, 
and  who,  in  his  latter  days,  was  pensioned  by  the  Macedonian 
court,  knew  well  the  human,  and  especially  the  female  heart, 
strove  after  moral  eflTect,  was  prolix  from  his  rhetorical  style, 
and  kept  the  chorus  in  too  little  combination  with  the  action. 
Of  his  seventy-five  tragedies,  we  only  know  nineteen,  and  many 
fragments,  of  which,  the  commencement  of  Danae  (Class.  Jour.' 
Sep.  1820,  p.  156,  with  remarks  of  Burgess,)  and  120  v.  of 
Phsetfaon,  are  the  most  remarkable.  (Compare  also  Edinburgh 
Review,  xix.  p.  64.) 

The  satiric  drama,  resembling  real  life  on  account  of  its 
mixture  of  seriousness  with  merriness,  was  very  popular  wiih 
the  people,  and  was  cultivated  by  many  of  the  most  distinguish^  d 
dramatic  poets.  Only  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  has  been  pie- 
served  completely. 

*  Hermann  de  tragica  et  epica  poeai ;  to  the  Alexandrian  canon  of  tragediani  be- 
long, iEichylus,  Ion,  Achaios,  Sophocles  and  Kiiripides.  Comp.  Fabr.  b.  g.  p.  279. 

*  Ibid.  p.  164,  Voss:  cnraram  iEsch.  spec. 
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The  comedy,*  in  its  origin,  partook  of  the  freedom  of  prose, 
and  was  formed  in  contrast  to  tragedy.  The  comedy  breathed 
the  lyric  spirit  of  republicanism,  sometimes  inclining  to  the 
wanton  lieentiouBuess  of  democracy,  and  pronouncing,  freely, 
opinions  on  persons  and  events,  while  the  tragedy  lived  in  the 
epic,  aristocratic  spirit  of  past  times.  The  ancient  comedy^ 
with  a  chorus  of  a  decided  political  tendency,  terminated  with 
the  independence  of  Athens,  (404) ;  the  middle,  although  it  re- 
tained the  political  character,  concealed  personalities  under 
borrowed  names,  moderated  its  censure  and  attacks,  and  ap- 
proached more  to  the  common  characteristic;  from  it  originated 
(after  328)  the  modern,  which  had  no  chorus,  represented  in- 
vented scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  distinguished  itself  by  a 
regular  arrangement  of  plot  in  the  deveiopement  of  the  dra- 
matical events.  Of  the  numerous  works  of  the  Attic  comic 
writers,  a  few  only  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  have  come 
to  posterity;  the  ''Attic  Citizen"  of  Aristophanes,!  stands  pre- 
eminent by  its  rich  genius,  inexhaustible  humour,  and  perfectly 
beautiful  language :  it  is  true  that  his  satire  was  not  exclusively 
directed  towardsj sinners  and  rascals;  his  extravagant  gaiety 
often  degenerated  into  buffoonery,  and  bis  wit  often  wounded 
moral  decency  ;  but  all  these  defects  may  be  justified  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Of  fifty-four 
comedies,  eleven  have  been  preserved ;  all  of  them  are  master- 
pieces in  their  kind,  and  pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
high  political,  historical  and  statistical  interest ;  they  all  be- 
long to  the  ancient  comedy. 

The  transition  from  the  epopee  to  Grecian  history,  was  through 
the  Cylic  poets.  The  play  of  religious  figures  and  images,  gave 
way  to  various  and  cheerful  scenes  of  real  life;  the  activity  of 
a  childish  and  rich  fancy  was  restrained  by  the  ncreasinig  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  reason,  reflection  and  experience ;  the 
present  filled  eVery  breast  with  its  events,  hopes  and  cares ; 
civil  sympathy  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  were  aroused  ;  in 
short,  the  poetry  of  life  was  associated  withprose.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  writing  history,  which  received  a  powerful  support 
from  the  publicity  of  all  writing  among  the  Greeks.  The  eflforts 
of  the  Cyclics  to  render  their  representation  of  a  certain  kind  of 

*  In  the  Alexandrian  canon  are  comprised  among  the  ancient  comic  writers, 
EpicharmiM  of  Syracuse,  Cratinns,  Plato  the  com.  Aristophanes,  Pherecrates  and 
Eupolis ;  among  those  of  the  middle  aees,  Antiphanes  aco  Alexis ;  and  among  the 
modem,  Philippide»,  Menander,  Philemon,  Apollodorus  and  Diphilos,  comp. 
Fabr.  ▼.  ti.  p.  405     H.  Stephani  comicorum  gr.  latinonimque  sententiae. 

t  Fab.  ibid.  p.  356.  He3me  Opasc.  acad.  vol.  it.  p.  392. 

X  Vossii  de  historiis,  gr. 
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mythology  complete  and  perfect,  as  well  as  to  observe  in  tbem 
chronological  order,  prepared  theformatiooof  history,  which  had 
been  chiefly  cultivated  (since  Ol.  60.  70)  in  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  liberty  and  wealth  first  flourished,  and  manifold 
experience  induced  the  mind  to  compare  and  reflect.  The  first 
compilers  of  ancient  tales,  logographers  and  mythographers, 
seem  often,  in  the  choice  of  their  subjeots,  to  have  exactly  fol- 
lowed the  Epics  and  Cyclics;  thus,  Aristseus  of  Proconnesus, 
and  Acusitaus  of  Argos,  whose  chief  soarces  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Hesiodic  genealogies ;  thus  also,  the  Milesian 
Cadmus  and  Dionysius ;  the  latter  writers  were,  however,  more 
independent  of  the  Epic  and  Cyclic,  but  deviated  still  more  from 
the  lyric  and  tragic  poets. 

The  perception  of  many  contradictions  iu  mythological  tales 
and  traditions,  produced  the  first  attempts  at  examination 
and  inspection  of  local  topics.  '  Thus  it  became  fashionable 
to  describe  the  foundation  of  cities,  not  only  after  traditional 
tales,  but  also  by  consulting  existing  monuments,  sacred  gifts, 
inscriptions  and  festivals.  By  commercial  intercourse  and 
political  combinations,  the  circumference  of  historical  activity 
was  extended;  neighbouring  and  remote  cities  and  nations 
were  taken  in  view,  and  geography  was  combined  with 
history ;  the  Milesian  Dionysius  was  one  of  the  first  by  whom 
the  more  universal  and  more  modern  history  was  cultivated. 
Much  now  depended  on  the  proper  views  of  the  writers,  on 
their  gathered  information,  on  their  examination  and  inquiries; 
many  a  thing  was  doubted  and  disputed ;  often  diflerent  opini- 
ons were  formed  on  one  subject.  These  historical  narrations 
were,  like  their  songs,  exhibited  publicly  at  religious  festivals, 
and  they  advanced,  by  publie  contentions,  in  artful  perfection. 
After  such  preparations,  Herodotus,  the  father  of  true  history, 
appeared,  with  whom  the  series  of  classical  historians  of  Greece 
commenced.* 

The  works  of  the  logographers,t  before  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, are  all  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  by  the  schoHaats ;  the  more  important 
are  the  following:  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  (521)  wrote  the  history 
of  his  native  place,  and  that  of  Ionia ;  Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
(513)  first  sketched  the  stories  of  Dionysos,  Hercules  and  The- 
seus, and  composed  the  more  modern  history,  with  especial 
regard  to  Persia ;  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  made  use  of  these  pre- 

*  In  the  Alexandrian  canon,  Herodotos,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Theopompos, 
Ephorus,  Anaximenes  of  LampsaciUi  and  CallbUienes  of  Olynthus.  D.  Wyttenbach 
selec.  princip.  historicorum. 
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paralory  works.  Hecatseus  of  Hiletosy  (500)  sometimes  criti- 
cally mistrusting  the  natiooal  stories,  gave,  in  a  geographic, 
genealogic,  universal  chronicle,  information  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; Charon  of  Lampsacus,  (4D9)  wrote  on  the  Persians, 
iEthiopians  and  Hellenes,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  West  of  Europe;  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  (509)  related 
the  history  of  his  country ;  the  Athenian  Pherecydes  of  Leros, 
(509)  collected  the  ancient  sayings  of  Athens  and  the  other 
Greek  states ;  the  copious  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene,  (4%)  wrote 
on  most  of  the  countries  known  at  that  time,  in  which  task  he 
made  use  of  the  preparatory  works  of  Uecataeus  and  Hippys  of 
Rhegium,  (513.) 

Herodotus,  a  Dorian  from  Halicarnassus,  (b.  484?  d.  407  f) 
who  lived  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Samos,  chose  for  himself 
the  great  historical  task  of  representing  the  efforts  of  Hellenic 
liberty  in  the  struggle  with  Persia  ;  he  went  back  to  the  past 
in  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  present,  without  losing  sight 
of  his  principal  object.  The  materials  which  he  had  carefully 
collected  on  his  travels  in  the  north  of  Greece,  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  Asia,  Egypt  and  Upper  Africa,  and  which  are  often 
verified  by  monuments  or  recorded  documents,  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  him  epically,  in  a  series  of  connected  sketches,  with 
constant  regard  to  geography  and  national  history.  His  history, 
divided  into  nine  books,  (which  the  grammarians  styled  after 
the  Muses,)  embraces  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  beginning 
with  the  Lydian  King  Gyges,  and  finishing  with  the  victory  of 
the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  near  Mycale ;  it  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  charmingly  artless  and  pleasing,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  love  of  truth,  research  and  completeness,  as  well  ashy 
its  vivacity  and  constant  expression  of  noble,  pious  and  patriotic 
sentiments.  The  Greek  people  became  acquainted  with  this  pro- 
saic composition  as  a  counter-part  to  the  Homeric  epopee,  at 
the  Olympic  Games,  (01.  81,  1 ;  456  B.C.);  afterwards  it  was 
exhibited  at  Corinth,  (Ol.  83,  1,)  and  still  later  in  Athens  at 
the  Panathenea ;  at  Therion,  where  Herodotus  had  gone  with 
a  colony,  it  received  its  completeness.  His  other  writings  are 
lost ;  the  life  of  Homer,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  is  of  a  later 
age.* 

The  Athenian  Thucydides,t  son  of  Olorus  of  Cimon's  family, 
(b.  470,  d.  404  f)  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  and  Antiphon,  and  a 
profound  statesman  and  general,  gave  to  history  another  direc- 
tion, by  viewing  it  like  a  statesman,  and  subjecting  to  it  the 
epic  peculiarities.   After  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  (4b!4) 

*  F.  Schw«igfaaenier.  t  Fabr.  b.  g.  ii.  721. 
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he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  compositioii  of  the 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  state  of  Greece.  The  materials  he  collected 
with  great  care  and  examination ;  in  his  work,  in  eight  books, 
(as  it  seems,  not  quite  finished)  he  relates  the  events  of  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  war,  (from  Ol.  87,  1) ;  it  is  uDCommonly 
rich  in  ingenious  notions  and  profound  observations,  and  con- 
tains many  masterly  representations,  as  e.  g.  2, 47 ;  3, 81 ;  4, 9 ; 
5,  8 ;  and  7, 69 ;  his  uncommon  style,  full  of  sense  and  pror 
found  ideas,  and  compressed  even  to  obscurity,  resembles  much 
that  of  the  sophists.  The  continuation  of  his  work,  by  his  con- 
temporary Cratippus,  is  lost* 

'  XenophonI  of  Athens,  (b.  450,  d.  300)  a  favourite  disciple  of 
Sociates,  rich  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  practised 
in  the  art  to  represent  them  in  a  pleasing  and  tasteful  simplicity, 
composed,  in  happy  and  peaceful  independence  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Scillus,  many  works,  partly  of  a  historical,  and  partly  of  a 
philosophical  and  econpmical  tenor.  In  all  of  them,  sage  tran- 
quillity and  respect  for  noble  human  nature,  are  predominant ;. 
his  practical,  ethical  spirit  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  his  historical 
representations,  whieh  gives  him  a  distinct  peculiarity*  Among 
these,  the  *'  Cyropsedia,"  in  eight  books,  claims  the  first  place, 
although  it  can  be  considered  only  as  an  historical,  political 
romance.t  In  the  "Anabasis,"  or  history  of  the  campaign  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Gre- 
cians, in  seven  books,  the  most  memorable  event  of  Xenophon's 
commandership,  embracing  a  space  of  a  yean  and  a  half^ 
(Oi.  94,  4)  is  described.  The  suspicion  that  the  Syracusan 
Themistagenes  composed  this  work  afker  his  style  from  the 
collections  of  Xenophon,  is  not  sufficiently  founded.  The. 
Greek  History,  in  seven  books,  embraces  fony-eight  years  of 
events  important  to  the  whole  of  Greece;  it  commences  where 
Thucydides  stopped,  (Ol.  92,  2,  to  104,  3)  in  some  parts  of 
which  he  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  in  others,  he  is  too  mora- 
lizing. Of  his  philosophical  writings,  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates, 
in  four  books,  are  esteemed  as  the  true  accounts  of  a  disciple  who 
was  wholly  addicted  to  the  principles  of  his  master.  Of  his 
less  important  compositions,  the  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Age- 
silaus,  have  been  'considered  as  forgeries  without  sufficient 
ground.  The  authenticity  of  the  compositions  on  the  Attic  and 
Spartan  constitution,  and  on  the  finances  of  Athens  is  doubtful : 
besides  these,  we  possess  his  treatises  on  cavalry,  and  the  duties 
of  their  commander,  also  a  treatise  on  hunting. 

•  Fabr.  B.  O.  vol.  iii.  1. 
t  Hem.  de  I'Acad.  dei  Incrip.  vol.  ii.  p.  63 ;  v.  vi.  p.  1 ;  r.  i.  p.  978. 
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Ctesias  of  Caidu6,(400)  physician  at  the  Persian  courti  wrote 
the  history  of  Persia  and  India  in  the  oriental  spitit,  but  as  he 
made  use  of  the  fables  and  tales  of  his  country,  he  does  not 
always  agree  with  the  western  writers ;  his  extracts  of  Phatios, 
and  some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

Philistus  of  Syracuse,  (b.  431,  d.  358)  first  introduced  a 
rhetoricarl  style  into  historical  representation ;  his  History  of 
Sicily,  in  eleven  books,  are  lost.  Theoporapus  of  Chios,  (355) 
eontinued  in  his  Hellenica,  (10  b.)  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
(Ol.  92,  2,  to  96,  3)  with  many  additions ;  wrote  the  history  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  (in  58  b.)  and  some  fragments.  Ephorus 
of  Cumse,  (355)  composed  an  universal  history  in  thirty  books, 
which  was  methodically  arranged,  was  used  by  Diodor.  Sic.  and 
embraced  the  events  from  the  return  of  the  Heracleides  to  his 
time ;  some  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 

Geography  retained  for  a  long  time  among  the  Greeks  a 
mythological  appearance,  and  depended  on  hereditary  views 
and  epic  traditions.  In  the  philosophical  schools  of  Anax- 
imander  and  Pythagoras,  (600  B.  C.)  a  part  of  mathematical 
geography  seems  to  have  t>een  cultivated  hypothetically.  With 
Hecatseus,  Charon,  Hellanicus  and  Damastes,  we  may  suppose 
a  pretty  cultivated,  but  by  no  means  a  sufficiently  verified 
national  history.  Herodotus  may  be  considered  asthe  father 
of  geography  and  acquaintance  with  foreign  nations,  even  with 
regard  to  their  application  to  history ;  without  any  scientific, 
mathematical  and  astronomical  culture,  he  communicated  expe- 
rience and  observation,  the  conscientious  truth  and  exactness 
of  which  are  confirmed  by  all  modern  examinations,  and  justi- 
fied against  over-hasty  doubts. 

Scylax*  of  Caryanda,  in  Upper  Asia,  (456  or  390?)  described 
>a  sea  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Island  Cerne.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  interpolations  have  been  made  by 
modern  copyists.t  We  are  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
the  renowned  mathematician,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  (379)  from 
its  quotations  by  latter  writers.  The  Apologue}  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  transition  from  the  gnomic  epopee  to  state  elo- 
quence. This  symbolical  language  of  general  instruction,  was 
formed  in  the  debating  and  social  circles,  and  the  emblems  of 
moral  and  philosophical  truths  to  be  discussed,  were  borrowed 
from  nature,  and  especially  from  the  animal  empire,  as  being 
more  familiar  to  men  of  low  culture.  The  Apologue  seems 
to  have  originated  in  India,^^  from  whence  it  was  derived  to  the 

*"  Renell.  Geog.  X  Fabr.  B.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  618. 
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western  countries,  and  was,  with  great  zeal  and  ardor,  cultivated 
in  Phrygia. 

^sopus,  (according  to  Herodotus,  2, 134^  a  Phrygian  slave  at 
Samos,  (b.570)  was  considered  in  Grecian  antiquity,  as  the  most 
ingenious  and  effective  fabulist,  who,  for  many  causes,  seems 
to  have  used  the  Apologue  as  persuasive  means,  and  exhibited 
it,  in  the  language  of  conversation,  to  serve  his  popular  pur- 
poses; his  illustrations  may  have  been  preserved  in  the  nume- 
rous traditions  and  imitations  of  his  principal  notions;  but  there 
are  no  true  remnants  of  him.  This  mode  of  inculcating  morals, 
was  styled  after  him,  and  there  soon  appeared  smaller  collec- 
tions or  fabulous  anthologies  in  poetical  forms,  as  in  Aristo- 
phaneSf  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  many  othi^rs  :  Socrates  also 
versified  some  fables. 

As  soon  as  the  free  commonwealth  was  founded  and  regu- 
lated, and  public  debates  on  social  affairs  took  place,  speeches 
and  harangues  gained,  by  degrees,  much  influence  over  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  is  (even  in  want  of  exact  proofs)  beyond  all 
doubt,  that,  in  the  Ionic  colonies^  where  literary  cultivation  had 
greatly  progressed,  and  prose  was  highly  refined,  natural  elo- 
quence was  first  practised.*  But  Athens  became  the  true  stage 
of  eloquence,  and  assumed,  in  that  department,  an  indisputable, 
classical  fame  for  a  full  century.  (Ol.  90  to  114.)  It  atose  in 
simple  artlessness  after  the  time  of  Solon.  ThemistocIes,Cimon, 
Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  many  others^  exhibited  fine  models  of 
rhetoric  from  their  sensible  brevity,  their  valuable  instruction 
and  persuasion  in  politics.  By  the  Sicilians,  Coraz,  Tisias,  Em- 
pedocles,  and  especially  Gorgias,  the  artificial  study  of  eloquence 
was  introduced  at  Athens ;  institutions  for  rhetoric  were  estab- 
lished by  the  sophists,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis, 
Prodicus  of  Cos,  and  by  many  others,  who  practised  their  pupils 
by  invented  questions,  and  taught  them  the  powerful  charm  of  a 
correct  and  elegant  expression.  With  Antiphon,  the  rhetoric 
of  the  scholiast  was  applied  to  practical  life,  and  Isocrates  car- 
ried it  to  perfection ;  it  increased  in  energy  with  the  dangers  of 
liberty,  without  which  oratory  can  have  no  true  life,  and  declined 
with  independence.  Many  works  of  the  Attic  orators  are  lost, 
or  only  known  by  the  fragments,  which  may  be  collected  from 
the  historians,  philosophers,  and  above  alli^the  grammarians 
and  scholiasts. 

•  Ruhnken.  His.  Cril.  Orat.  Mem.  de  lAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  13, 19, 22, 25,  30. 
36.  Dionysius  of  Hulicaroassus,.  on  the  Attic  orators. 
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The  most  famous  orators,*  of  whom  any  fragments  have 
been  preserved,  are  the  following  :  Gorgias  Leontinus,  (d.  398) 
pupil  of  Empedocles,  who  excited,  by  the  elegance  of  his 
speeches,  the  attention  of  the  Attic  public,  and  opened  a  sophis- 
tical institution.  Two  of  his  speeches  are  extant :  the  praise 
of  Helena,  and  the  defence  of  Palamedes,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  disputed  by  F.  Orsini.f  Atitiphon  Rhamnusius, 
(b.  480,  d.  411)  pupil  of  the  orator  Sophilus,  and  tutor  of  Thu- 
cydides ;  he  was  a  very  active  statesman,  but  was  ruined  and 
condemned  to  death  by  Theramenes ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  to  writing  the  precepts  of  the  rhetorical 
art,  and  cultivated  judicial  eloquence ;  he  also  composed 
speeches  for  others,  for  payment ;  his  exhibition  of  his  subject 
is  remarkable  for  ingenuity  and  persuasion.  Of  sixty  speeches, 
twenty-five  of  which  Ctecilius  declared  forgeries,  fifteen  are  ex* 
tant,  twelve  of  which  are  sophistical  defences  in  criminal  cases. 
His  composition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric  is  lost;  many  frag- 
ments of  bis  still  exist.  Andocides,  (b.  468,  d.  307)  an  aristocrat, 
whose  interference  in  state  affairs,  was  repaid  with  exile,  is 
known  to  us  by  four  speeches ; .  in  two  of  them,  he  defends  him- 
self against  imputed  crimes ;  the  third  is  directed  against  Alci- 
^biades,  and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  they 
are  of  great  historical  importance,  and  his  style  and  represen- 
tation are  simple.  Lysias,  (b.  458,  d.  379)  a  friend  of  Socrates, 
seems  seldom  to  have  spoken  publicly,  and  was  more  employed 
in  composing  for  others ;  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or 
two  hundred  and  thirty  true  speeches,  thirty-four  in  a  corrupted 
text,  and  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  Their  charac* 
teristics  are  Attic  elegance,  and  nicety,  and  much  softness, 
wherefore  Socrates  rejected  the  speech  which  he  composed  for 
bis  defence. 

Isocrates  (b.  436,  d.338)  is  renowned  equally  as  an  instructor 
and  a  pattern ;  his  works  are  fu  II  of  those  sacred  and  patriotic  feel- 
ngs,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  survive  the  unhappy  day  of 
Cheronea ;  he  was  too  timid  to  appear  publicly ;  be  gave  instruc- 
tion at  Chios  and  Athens.  We  possess  twenty-one  speeches  of 
his,  of  which,  the  publicly  delivered  panegyrics  and  panathenaica 
are  the  most  celebrated.  His  arrangement  is  simple,  and  without 
pretension ;  bis  display  of  bis  subject  careful,  and  answering  the 

*  In  the  Alexandrian  canon,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isieus,  De- 
nosibenes,  iCschines,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinarcbus.  Reiske :  ^Lexicon 
technologue  Grscorum  rbetoricse  Ernesti. 
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reqaiflite^  of  art ;  his  sentences,  in  their  construction,  are  com-- 
plete,  full  sounding  and  euphonious  ;  his  language  is  spotless ; 
ardour  and  force  are  sometimes  wanting,  but  never  correct- 
ness.* 

Of  Isocrates'  contemporary,  Alcidamas,  whom  the  ancient 
critics  reproach  for  too  much  elegance,  we  possess  three 
speeches  in  the  Aldine  collection. 

Isaeusof  Chalcis,  pupil  of  Lysiasand  Isocrates,  was  entirely 
engaged,  without  any  participation  in  politics,  in  the  instruction 
of  eloquence,  and  in  com  posing  speeches  for  others ;  his  represen- 
tation is  simple,  beautiful,  and  not  without  energy.  Of  fifty  of 
his  speeches,  eleven  have  been  preserved.t 

Lycurgus,  (b.  4(>8,  d.  328  f)  generally  esteemed  for  his  se- 
verity in  the  administration  of  justice.  Of  his  fifteen  orations, 
that  against  Socrates  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  energy 
and  dignity. 

Demosthenes,  (b.384,  d.322)  pupil  of  Plato,  Euclides,  Isseu^, 
and  Isocrates,  great  by  his  penetration  and  views,  and  still 
greater  by  his  animated  love  for  liberty,  and  unwavering  zeal 
for  the  common  welfare,  laboured  to  the  last  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country's  independence,  and  inflicted  death  upon 
himself  rather  than  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  oppressors 
of  his  country.  His  course  of  ideas  manifests  profound  and  en- 
tire knowledge  of  his  subject ;  his  arrangement  of  the  matter  is 
artless,  and  yet  most  wisely  calculatei"!  for  the  effect  intended  to 
be  produced.  His  delivery  entirely  answered  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  the  people;  his  style  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
assumes  too  much  a  conversational  tone ;  in  his  demon- 
strations he  is  masterly ;  comprehensibility  and  sublimity, 
simpleness  and  elegance,  plainness  and  precision,  firmness  and 
force,  correctness  and  energy,  are  united  in  his  representations. 
In  the  three  Olynthiacs,  the  four  Philippics  and  his  speeches 
against  iEschines,  Leptines  and  Midias,  the  original  qualities  of 
his  mind  shine  most  conspicuously.  We  have  of  him  sixty-one 
speeches,  sixty-five  introductions  and  projects,  partly  forged,  and 
six  forged  letters ;  we  also  possess  scolias  and  a  commentary  of 
Ulpian,  a  grammarian  of  the  second  or  fourth  century  after 
Christ.}  Whether  the  seventeenth  speech  of  Demosthenes  be 
authentic,  or  may  be  really  ascribed  to  Hyperides,  is  not  ascer- 
tained. 

•  Mem.  de  TAcBd.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  xiii.  p..  162.    Fab.  B.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  777. 
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^schines  (b.  303,  d.  323)  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  influence  and  imporiance,  became  a  sophis* 
tical  and  capricious  rival  of  Demosthenes,  yielded  to  courtly 
temptations,  and  taught,  after  his  weil-deser?ed  exile,  (330)  elo- 
quence at  Rhodes  and  Samos.  His  three  speeches  are  plain 
and  clear,  and  unite  much  mildness  with  rich  energy. 

The  affairaof  public  life,  at  that  time,  could  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  composition  of  letters.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  suffici- 
ent ground  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those  which  are  extant. 
Those  which  are  ascribed  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and,  perhaps, 
Isocrates,  are  true ;  but  those  palmed  upon  Demosthenes  and 
iEschines,  are  false.  Many  others  may  be  considered  as  inno- 
cent oratorical  practices,  a  part  of  which  are  indebted  for  their 
existence  to  the  Alexandrian  age ;  to  which  may  be  referred  the 
supposed  letters  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  of  Socrates, 
his  friends,  pupils  and  followers.* 

Alexamenes  of  Teos,  and  Zeno,  (458)  first  cultivated  the 
Dialogue.  Socrates  and  his  scholars,  especially  Plato,  com- 
pletely formed  and  refined  it. 

The  first  rudiments^  of  the  Greek  philosophy ,t  were  of  a 
mythological  and  religious  character,  and  made  an  important 
branch  of  priestly  education  ;  they  were  transferred  to  the  epic 
bards,  and  we  find  them  most  perfectly  and  nationally  bodied 
forth  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  results  of  these 
deep  and  excited  meditations  on  divine  and  human  matters,  on 
social  duties  and  rights,  were  reduced  to  practice  by  Lycurgusj:  in 
Sparta,  by  Zaieucus  and  Charondas  in  Graecia  Magna,  and 
by  Solon  in  Athens  ;  the  seven  sages,^  expressed  them  in  short 
vigorous  sentences,  and  the  poets  in  gnomes,  by  which  means 
they  were  brought  to  the  public  ear.  Thus  was  opened]  the 
road  to  philosophical  researches  which  made  rapid  progress  with 
a  nation  susceptible  of  mental  developement,  favouied  by  a  firm 
and  well  regulated  government,  and  always  increasing  in  expe- 
rience and  science;  no  wonder  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  basis  and  foundation  of  all 
the  sublime  and  pure  philosophical  researches  of  latter  ages. 

Philosophy  issued  in  Ionia  from  mere  external  observations 
of  nature,  and  was  soon  directed,  by  the  Doric  Pythagoras,  to 

^  R.  Bentley's  Diss,  npon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  &c.  Comp.  Fabr.  B.  G.  vol. 
i.  p.  662. 

t  Stepfaani  Poesis  Philoiopfaica,  g. 

X  Schiller's  Thalia,  He3rne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

$  Periandcr,  Pittacas,  Thales,  SoIod,  Bias,  Chile  and  Cleobnlus. 
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mental  reflections.  The  Eleatics  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  Teason  and  expe^rienee,  which  again  the  Atomists  en* 
deavoured  to  reconcile.  Philosophy,  e?en  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  prose,  retained  its  poetic  form;  its  communication  was 
at  first  oral;  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  ages,  (since 
Thales,  525)  that  philosophical  writings  were  composed.  A  re- 
conciliation between  the  Ionic  and  Doric  philosophy  was  attempt- 
ed by  Heraclitus,  and  tolerably  effected  by  Anaxagoras.  After 
the  Eleatic  Zeno  had  introduced  the  dialectic  art,  and  sophistry 
was  systematized  in  Sicily,  Athens  became,  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, the  seat  of  philosophy.  Socrates  struggled  against  the 
errors  of  the  sophists,  by  constituting  morals  as  the  foundation 
of  all  sound  thinking;  after  him  a  long  series  of  philosophical 
schools  and  systems  followed. 

The  Ionic  philosophy  consisted  of  mere  observations  of  nature, 
and  embodied  deep  considerations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Anax- 
agoras  attempted  to  unite  it  with  the  mechanic,  which  failed,  as 
of  course,  it  ought  to  have  done.*  The  founder  of  the  Ionic 
philosphy,  was  the  Milesian  Thales,  (600)  who  was  endowed 
with  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  and  besides, 
informed  by  travels.  His  system  is  obscure,  because  but  a 
trifling  part  of  it  is  known  to  us  by  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. He  considered  water  as  the  primitive  substance,  power 
or  soul.  He  was  followed  in  his  system  by  Pherecydes  of  Scyros, 
(550)  one  of  the  oldest  prose  writers,  of  whom  we  possess  some 
fragments ;  among  which  are  also  found  those  of  the  younger 
Pherecydes  of  Lcros,  by  his  contemporary  Anaximander,  who 
is  said  already  to  have  acknowledged  an  infinite  and  eternal 
being,  and  by  his  pupil  Anaximines,  (520)  who  supposed  the 
air  to  be  the  primitive  element. 

Some  centuries  afterwards,  the  Italic  school  in  Crotona  arose. 
Its  founder  was  Pythagoras  of  Samos  (550?)  who  was  also  the 
creator  of  an  order,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite,  by  philoso- 
phical instruction,  political  reformation  and»nobleness  of  social 
life  with  moral  discipline  and  practice,  but  his  doctrines  have 
been  variously  interpreted  and  misunderstood.  He  himself  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  powerful  example  of  humanity,  which  this  sin- 
gular man  laboured  to  elevate  from  sensual  life  to  a  divine  and 
moral  one.  He  had  a  scientific  intercourse  with  Pherecydes  of 
Scy  ros,  and ,  probably,  also  with  other  thinkers  of  the  Ionic  school ; 
travelled  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  acquired  rich  and  scientific  expe- 
rience, especially  extensive  and  profound  mathematical  know- 

'  H.  Bitter's  History  of  Philosophy. 
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Mge^  and  distinguished  himself  from  his  predecessors  by  endea- 
vouriog  ta  examine,  philosophically^  like  them,  not  only  nature 
itself^  but  also  the  existence  of  the  world  and  man.  He  made 
use  of  cyphers  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  supernatural 
knowledge  of  man,  and  thus  he  founded  the  science  of  meta- 
physics* He  imagined  the  world  an  harmonious  unity,  the  sub- 
stances of  which  have  their  centre  in  the  sun,  the  source  of 
warmth  and  life;  the  human  soul  as  an  offspring  of  the  divine, 
central  fire,  consequently  related  to  it,  and  capable  of  a  pro- 
gressive approach  to  the  deity ;  to  these  hypotheses,  he  associ- 
ated his  opinions  of  virtue,  justice,  reward,  and,  perhaps,  also 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  Our  knowledge  of  him,  rests 
upon  very  numerous,  various,  and  often  contradictory  traditions 
and  hints  ;  for  he,  probably,  never  composed  many  works  of  his 
own ;  the  *'  Golden  Sentences"  are  of  a  far  later  date.*  Of  the- 
most  ancient  followers  of  Pythagoras,  among  whom,  Alcmseon 
is  renowned  as  a  philosopher,  there  remain  no  or  very  few  true 
fragments.  The  Book  of  the  Universe,  ascribed  to  Ocellus  of 
Lueania,  (500)  was,  at  least,  written  before  Plato.  Philolaus 
(probably)  of  Tarentum,  (d.  400)  subordinated  morality  to  the 
knowledge  of  physical  sciences. 

The  eleatic  school  pursued  a  peculiar  course ;  it  established 
the  first  rational  and  conclusive  system,  opposed  reason  to 
delusive  experience,  and  pretended  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
the  universe.  Its  founder  was  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  (500?) 
who  taught  at  Elea ;  he  found  the  notion  of  creation  incompre- 
hensible, maintained  the  eternal  existence  of  reality  and  the 
power  of  thinking,  as  the  only  real  subjects,  and  founded  the 
pantheism  and  ideal  philosophy.  Of  his  works,  especially  on 
nature,  some  poetical  fragments  exist.     Parmenides  of  Elea,  t 

(460)  maintained,  obstinately,  the  opinion  of  his  master,  and 
endeavoured  to  shew,  strictly,  the  difference  between  ex- 
perience and  reason.  His  pupil,  Zeno  of  Elea,  (444)  defended 
this  system  with  unshaken  constancy,  disputed  the  dependence 
of  experience,  founded  the  dialectic  art,  and  led  the  way  to 
scepticism.  This  system  was  still  more  strongly  defended  by 
Melissus  of  Samos,  (444)  and  proved  by  new  demonstrations 
derived  from  the  sphere  of  infinity.  Diagoras  of  Melos,  (416)  a 
sophist,  is  supposed  to  have  advocated  atheism. 

To  the  eleatic  school  was  opposed  the  new  eleatic,  or  Atomic, 
or  mechanic  school,  which  taught  materialism,  and  acquired  no 

*  Fabr.  B.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  750.    H.  Dodirell  d*  aetate  Phalaridis  et  Pythagone. 
Bfem.  de  I 'Acad,  des  Inscrip.  vol.  xiv. 
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little  merit  in  philosophy*  Leucippus  of  Abdera  or  Elea, 
(500 f)  who  maintained  that  in  the  world  of  experience  was 
found  the  only  reality,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  natural 
sciences,  by  undertaking  to  eiplain  nature,  not  by  hypothesis, 
but  by  nature  itself.  His  ingenious  scholar,  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  (450,  d*  404)  endowed  with  rich  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience gathered  in  his  travels,  and  whose  many  Ionic 
writings  have  been  arranged  byThrasyllus,  (15  A.  C.)  into  four 
classes,  endeavoured  to  settle  the  true  criterion  of  comprehen- 
sion, affirmed  the  art  of  judgment,  enriched  natural  philosophy 
with  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  with  a  more  precise  calculation  of 
the  laws  of  motion.  His  pupils  and  followers,  were  Metrodorus 
of  Chios,  Nausiphanes,  the  teacher  of  Epicurus,  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  Anaxarchus,  and  others.  Heraclitus  the  gloomy, 
a  great  and  original  mind,  followed,  in  cosmology,  the  Ionic 
system  of  natural  philosophy,  and  considered  fire  as  the  primi- 
tive power  of  nature,  but  admitted  no  change  or  alteration  in 
Che  original  condition  of  the  world,  and  believed  that  every 
thing  in  it  followed  the  course  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  laws  of  nature ;  some  fragments  yet 
exist  of  his  writings  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  A  similar 
genius  was  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  (450)  who  also  bor- 
rowed much  from  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes.  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomenae,  (b.  500,  b.  425)  pupil  of  Hermotimus,  taught 
nearly  thirty  years  at  Athens,  when  he,  persecuted  as  a  sup- 
posed enemy  of  religion,  fled  to  Lampsacus,  efifected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  principles  of  the  Ionic,  Italic  and  Elcatic 
schools,  admitted  a  rational  supreme  being,  and  founded  the 
philosophical  theism  and  spiritualism.  His  general  views 
were  adopted  by  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  and  the  Milesian 
Archeiaus. 

In  the  time  of  Pericles,  (444)  Athens  reached  the  highest  pitch 
?>f  political  consideration  ;  nourished  and  promoted  every  thing 
that  related  to  art  and  science,  and  became  the  seat  of  philosophy. 
The  sophists  known  to  us  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  considered 
truth  as  something  substantive;  they  dazzled  by  elegant  expres- 
sions, by  various  knowledge  and  the  assumption  of  paradoxes, 
opened  schools  which  gave  rich  nourishment  to  their  ambition 
and  avarice,  and  introduced  by  means  of  an  excitement  of  the 
imagination  and  corruption  of  manners,  the  consequence  of 
prevailing  luxury,  an  inclination  to  scepticism  and  capricious 
dogmatism  ;  but  with  these  also,  the  desire  to  reflect  on  given 
questions^  as  well  as  the  art  to  speak  elegantly.    It  is  true  that 
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a  moral,  scientific  sense  was  generally  strange  to  them,  and  the 
sublime  and  sacred,  of  which  noble  philosophy  never  should 
lose  sight,  evaporated  into  external  chat  and  mean,  worldly 
purposes;  yet  the  merits  of  these  people,  should,  nevertheless, 
be  fully  acknowledged  ;  they  stimulated  the  general  desire  for 
philosophical  researches,  and  caused  conclusive  examinations 
into  th^  principles  of  logic,  morals,  politics,  language,  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  Some  of  the  most  reuowned  sophists  were,  6or- 
gias,  Protagoras,  scholar  of  Heraclitus,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus 
of  Cos,  (420)  renowned  by  his  representation  of  the  choice  of 
Hercules,  between  virtue  and  vice,  Palos  of  Agrigentum,  Thra- 
symachus  of  Chalcedon,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  Critias  of  Athens, 
&c. 

The  delusive  conceits  and  juggleries  of  the  sophists  were 
combated  by  the  Athenian  Socrates,  (b.  469,  d.  400)  a  str\|[;t, 
ethical  and  pious  theist,  embracing  humanity  with  disinterested 
love,  and  believing  its  higher  destination.  His  opposers  he  com^ 
bated  with  naive  straightforwardness  and  irony,  and  his  scholars 
be  attracted  by  exciting  their  mental  faculties,  and  by  a  pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  promote  their  free  developemcnt ;  his  only 
care  was  the  foundation  of  a  more  dignified  and  moral  style  of 
thinking,  and  his  doctrines  stood  in  the  closest  harmony  with 
his  practical  life.  The  lawsuit  against  him  as  an  irreligious 
states-criminal  and  corrupter  of  youth,  remarkably  character- 
izes the  age.  He  reconducted  philosophical  researches  from  the 
spheres  of  physics  and  metaphysics  to  absolute  humanity,  to  the 
divine  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  justice  and  virtue,  without 
which  no  happiness  is  possible.  He  appealed  to  the  internal 
source  of  conviction,  and  although  we  cannot  consider  him  as 
the  founder  of  a  system,  yet  practical  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  basis  upon  which  the  immortal  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  built.  He  left  no  writings.*  Of  his  scholars, 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  adopted  most  purely  his  principles, 
and  so  he  represented  them.  As  his  true  followers,  are  named, 
iEschines,  Cimon,  Crito,  and  others.  We  have  Socratic  dis- 
courses probably  of  contemporary  authors.  The  allegoric 
picture  of  human  life,  ascribed  to  Cebes  of  Thebes,  seems 
to  be  of  a  latter  age.f 

As  the  Socratic  philosophy  had  no  chief  principle  in  its 
system,  nor  limited,  scientific  boundaries,  its  adherents  were 
soon  divided  into  many  sects,  the  greater  part  of  whom  still 
adhered  to  an  ethic  direction  and  the  theory  of  the  supreme 

*  Fabr.  B.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  GfA  Schweighaeuaer,  Epictet. 
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will.  The  cynic  school,  the  mother  of  the  stoic  schools,  estab- 
lished by  Antisthenes,  (404)  the  principles  of  which  were  ap- 
plied with  wonderful  strictness  to  practical  life  by  the  singular 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  (b.  4L4,  d.  324)  laboured  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  nature  aniiliecessities.*  The  Cyrenaic  school,  pre- 
ceding the  Epicurean,  wished  to  satisfy  all  desires,  deduced  will 
and  truth  from  the  internal  sense,  and  reasoned,  sophistically, 
on  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Its  founder  was  Aristippus  of  Cyrene 
(404) ;  his  grandson  Aristippus  developed  its  principles  more 
perfectly  ;  Anniceris  somewhat  softened  them,  and  Hegesias, 
Theodorus  and  Euhemerus  (who  endeavoured  to  explain  philo- 
sophico-historically  the  rise  of  all  national  deities)  materially 
altered  them,  t 

The  Megarian  or  Eristic  school,  established  by  Euclides, 
(400)  and  perfected  by  his  scholars,  Eubulides  and  Stilpo,  (340) 
adopted  much  from  the  eleatic  principles,  and  put  a  peculiar 
Talue  on  the  dialectic  art ;  their  method  acquired  great  repu- 
tation. The  Elic  school,  founded  by  Pha?don  of  l^lis,  and  Me- 
nedemus  of  Eretria,  seems  to  have  pursued  a  peculiar  course 
in  its  speculations.  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  (340)  and  still  more  Timon, 
doubting  the  correctness  of  theoretical  knowledge,  passed  from 
the  Socratic  system  to  scepticism. 

From  the  academic  school,  which  adhered  to  the  elementary 
^)rinciples  of  Socrates,  issued  a  highly  important  and  scientific 
system  of  philosophy.  Its  chief  and  master  was  Plato,  {  ^sTos^ 
(b.  427,  d.  348)  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
master,  cultivated  his  mind  by  travels  and  study  of  the  more 
ancient  systems,  especially  that  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Dialec- 
ticians. Richness  and  vivacity  of  imagination,  poetical  anima- 
tion, a  most  tender  sense  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  extent 
of  knowledge,  pure  truth  of  internal  comprehension,  penetration, 
and  profoundness  in  observations,  formed,  in  this  extraordinary 
man,  a  combination  which  rarely  appears  in  nature.  Strictly 
and  unchangeably  adhering  to  a  moral  life,  be  mingled  with 
philosophy,  as  a  necessary  and  general  science,  the  highest  end  of 
humanity,  the  beau-ideal  of  reason,  morality.  His  system  is  no 
where  explained  in  a  complete  course;  bccausealthough  the  mind 
has  a  strong  longing  and  sacred  presumption  for  the  principles 
of  his  system,  the  conception  of  the  primitive  being  and  the  high- 
est laws  of  nature,  yet  language  has  no  expression.     He  em- 

•  Fabr.  B.  G.  v.  ii.  p.  697.  t  Ibid.  700. 
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braced  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and  showed  their  formal  division 
into  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  without  separating  them  dis- 
tinctly ;  in  his  synthesis,  theory  and  pracitice  are  amalgamated. 
The  subjects  of  his  researches  are  seldom  exhausted  and  at  an 
end  ;  many  a  matter  he  only  touches  oPriiints  at ;  the  peculiar 
desire  of  every  individual  for  higher  truth,  he  endeavours  to 
excite  and  animate ;  he  appeals  to  the  mental  faculties,  and 
enriches  the  Hellenic  philosophy  by  pointing  out  its  noblest  and 
best  parts.  The  expression  of  Plato  has  a  complete  beauty, 
peculiar  to  the  whole  of  his  accomplishments,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  extent  of  every  one  in  particular  ;  his  style  has, 
therefore,  sometimes  poetical  abundance  and  warmth,  and  some- 
times dialectic  keenness  and  sangfroid^  at  other  times  exhibits 
simple  and  childiaji  plainness,  and  again  is  involved  in  myste- 
rious obscurity.  His  dramatic  representations  are  masterly. 
Of  the  dialogues*  which  have  been  preserved  under  his  name, 
and  which  Thrasyllus  has  divided  into  nine  tetralogies,  only 
thirty-five  have  been  considered  as  true;  the  identity  of  many 
other  of  his  works,  is  greatly  doubted. 

The  followers  of  Plato  were,  through  many  centuries,  very 
numerous,  and  formed  many  different  schools,  especially  upon 
the  subject  of  the  certainty  of  human  comprehension.  The 
older  academy,  in  which  Speusippus,  the  son  of  Plato's  sister,, 
inculcated  a  closer  junction  of  Platonism  with  Pythagorism,  and 
over  which  Xenocrates  of  Chalccdon,  the  Athenians  Polemon 
and  Crates,  and  Grantor  of  Soli  presided,  remained  faithful  to  the 
general  principles  and  views  of  their  master,  and  was  an  insti- 
tution respected  for  its  thinking  heads  and  good  citizens.  The 
middle  and  modern  academies,  in  which  Arcesilaus  of  Pitane, 
(300)  Lacidas,  (250)  and  Carneades  (155)  distinguished  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  fourth,  founded  by  Philo  of  Larissa,  (86) 
and  the  fifth,  by  his  contemporary,  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  Sceptics.  The  new  Platonics 
(since  222  A.  D.)  believed  in  the  marvellous  revelation  of 
the  internal  light.  What  effects  the  renovation  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  ii^  combinatiun  with  the  extending  study  of  the  old 
classical  literature,  have  produced,  the  history  of  the  fifteenth 
century  will  teach ;  and  the  remarkable  philosophical  appear- 
ances, in  our  days,  prove  what  treasures  of  wisdom  are  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  their  ancient  commentaries 
and  applications. 

The  mathematical  sciences  were  introduced,  cultivated  and 
extended,  by  Ionic  philosophers,  and  still  more  by  the  Pytha- 

*  Jos.  Sacber  on  PI.  ^Tilings. 
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goreans*  Many  axioms,  demonstrations  and  methods  were 
foreign,  and  were  transplanted  to  Greece,  from  Egypt  es- 
pecially ;  but  the  scientific  form  of  mathematics,  and  every 
thing  that  has  reference  to  their  first  principles,  is  Greek.  In 
arithmetic,*  Pythagoras  acquired  considerable  merit,  and  afler 
him,  Archytas  and  Philolaus.  Geometry  was  enriched,  by 
Pythagoras,  with  the  known  theorem  styled  after  him  ;  it  was 
cultivated, not  without  success,  by  many  others,  and  particularly 
by  Anaxagoras.  The  most  remarkable  advancement  which 
geometry  received,  was  from  Plato,  who  far  surpassed  his 
teacher.  T heodorus  of  Gyrene,  founded  the  transcendent  ge- 
ometry, the  geometrical  analysis,  and  earnestly  recommended 
the  study  of  stereometry.  Next  to  him,  Archytas  and  Eudoxus 
were  the  most  renowned  geometricians.  Mechanics,  which  until 
then  were  cultivated  only  practically,  first  obtained  a  scientific 
form  from  Archytas  of  Tarenftum,  (400.)t  Military  scieticPi 
to  which  mechanics  were  soon  applied,  was  cultivated  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Arcadian  general,  iEneas,  (378)  of  whom  we 
possess  a  treatise  on  the  defence  of  forts,  and  fragments  on 
tactics.l 

Astronomy  consisted,  for  a  long  time,  in  traditional  obser- 
vations and  cosmological  presumptions.  The  Ionic  philsophers, 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  knew  the  causes  of 
the  equinoxes,  calculated  the  solar  year  or  ecliptic,  and  fixed 
the  constellations.  Pythagoras  and  his  scholars  discovered  the 
spherical  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Cleostratus  of 
Tenedos,  (550)  proposed  an  unsatisfactory  period  of  eight  years 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
proposition  was  improved  by  Euctemon's  and  Meton's  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  or  the  golden  number,  (16  Jul.  433)  and  per- 
fected by  Callippo's  combination  of  four  Metonic  cycles.  Much 
was  done  for  astronomy  by  Plato,  Anaxagoras,  and  their  scho- 
lars; the  simple  Eudoxus  established  observatories  at  Cnidus 
and  near  Heliopolis.^  Pytheas  of  Massillia,  (332)  applied 
many  astronomical  theorems  to  geography,  and  is  often  quoted. 
Of  Autolycus,  (322)  have  been  preserved  two  books  on  the 
sphere,  and  the  rise  and  set  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Natural  philosophy  was,  before  Socrates,  the  most  important 
object  with  which  philosophy  was  occupied ;  yet  it  remained 
very  limited,  depeudent  on  traditional  views  and  frequently  on 
very  strange  suppositions  and  presumptions.     The  penetration 

*  De  Lambre  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks. 
t  Fabr.  vol.  i.  83J.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  334.  ^  Ibid.  10. 
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of  Ihe  Eleatics  was  lost  in  the  vast  fields  of  the  boldest  specu- 
latioDS,  and  only  Leiicippus  and  his  adherents  betook  them- 
selves to  the  safe  road  of  experience,  which  was,  in  the  next 
period,  pursued  more  extensively,  and  with  less  polemic  parti- 
ality.* 

Medicine,  which  was  for  a.long  time  exclusively  practised  by 
the  clergy,  especially  by  the  disciples  of  Asclepiades  in  Thessaly, 
gradually  lost  its  close  connexion  with  religious  superstition,  when 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  exam- 
ined the  nature  of  the  subject.  Pythagoras  connected  it  with 
diplomacy  and  legislation,  and  took  particular  notice  of  Dia- 
tetics.  Alcmseon  and  Empedocles  made  examinations  into  the 
theory  of  productiveness  and  particular  parts  of  physiology, 
which  was  also  done  by  some  philosophers  of  the  modern  eleatic 
school,  and  by  Anax^goras.  Perceiving  that  the  fictitious 
value  which  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  priests  had  gained, 
from  its  exclusiveness,  was  rapidly  declining,  the  Asclepiades 
reduced  their  experience  to  principles,  and  founded  the  em- 
piric school  at  Cnidus,  and  the  philosophical  at  Cos.  From 
the  school  at  Cos  issued  the  father  of  scientific  medicine,  Hip- 
pocrates, (b.  460,  d.372)  an  Asclepiad,  and  the  most  renowned 
among  men  of  the  same  name.  He  acquired  much  knowledge 
in  his  distant  travels,  and  by  his  study  of  philosophy,  for  which 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Democritus  of  Abdera.  He  lived 
in  different  Oreek  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly.  Long,  true  and  ingenious  observations 
of  nature  procured  him  a  rich  treasure  of  experience,  out  of 
which  lie  composed  with  a  true,  philosophical  spirit,  very  sure 
and  general  principles,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  book — altered 
by  a  younger  hand^-on  human  nature,  and  by  which  he  found- 
ed an  empiric,  philosophical  synthesis  of  medicine.  His  physi- 
ological views  were  less  limited  than  his  anatomic;  pathology, 
he  enriched  with  the  most  important  observations;  todiatetics 
he  gave  a  scientific  form,  arranged  therapeutics,  end  has  much 
merit  in  chirurgy. 

His  seventy-two  works,  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  inter- 
mixed with  Atticisms,  have  come  to  us  in  a  very  altered  shape; 
the  least  suspected  are  distinguished  by  brevity  of  lexpression, 
often  bordering  on  obscurity,  simplicity  of  representation,  and 
richness  of  thought.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  many 
writings  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  so  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  undertake  a  critical  separation  of  the  works  of 

^  Comp.  Scipio  Aquilianus  de  placitis  Philosophorunii  dus. 
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Hippocrates  ;  under  Hadrian,  Artemidoru0,  Capito  and  Diob* 
corides  effected  a  recension  upon  free  and  bold  principles: 
Galen  is  the  best  authority  for  the  authenticity,  if  not  of  the 
works,  at  least  of  their  spirit  and  scientific  sense.  From  the 
combination  of  the  dialectic  speculation  with  the  Hippocratic 
system  which  soon  took  place,  arose  a  dogmatic  school,  among 
the  adherents  of  which,  Diocles  of  Carystus,  (365)  for  his  dia- 
tetics  and  doctrine  of  medical  remedies,  and  Praxagoras  of  Cos, 
(347)  founder  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  a  good  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  deserve  attention. 


Art.  III. — Memaires  et  Souvenirs^  d*un  Pair  de  France^  ex  Mem^ 
bre  du  Senat  catuervateur.    Paris.  1829. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  run  over  the  memoirs  of  an  inter- 
esting writer,  who  has  lived  through  a  busy  period  in  the  history 
of  any  country.  It  recals  to  mind  familiar  events,  but  they  are 
presented  in  a  new  light.  The  intermixture  of  the  private 
affairs  of  the  writer,  his  feelings,  his  hopes  and  his  disappoint- 
ments, with  the  course  of  public  transactions,  sheds  an  enliven- 
ing gaiety  over  the  narrative.  The  utik  dulci  is  more  charming 
here  than  in  the  historical  novel,  though  it  partakes  of  the  same 
character,  with  this  difference,  that  we  here  expect  all  truth. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  we  have  fallen  on  it  in  this  in- 
stance, for  we  have  little  more  than  the  bare  assertion  of  an 
anonymous  writer.  He  is,  it  is  true,  the  eulogist  of  our  friend 
La  Fayette,  of  Larochefoucault,  Liaocourt,  TAbbe  Gregoire, 
and  many  other  virtuous  and  highly  distinguished  men ;  from 
which,  we  infer  he  is  a  lover  of  virtue ;  and  then  he  carries  with 
him  much  internal  evidence  of  the  general  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions., The  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  tone  of 
impartiality  which  pervades  it.  There  is  no  concealment  of 
the  faults  of  the  royalists,  or  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  where  praise  is  due,  on  either  side,  it  is  liberally  paid.  The 
style  is  light,  easy,  and  generally  unaffected ;  the  stories  are 
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told  with  wit,  and  when  it  was  required,  with  pathos.  It  abounds 
in  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  persons  and  events  of  which  it 
treats.  Some  of  these  are  quite  too  gay  for  our  dull  cir(*le.«i,  but 
they  are,  no  doubt,  applauded  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  The  wri- 
ter admits  he  was  tempted  to  wipe  them  from  his  narrative,  as 
they  seemed  to  furnish  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  other  patts 
of  his  task ;  but  on  reflection,  he  became  satisfied  they  were 
indispensable  to  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times 
to  which  they  belong.  We  are  rather  afraid  he  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  that  depraved  taste  which  is  too  often  found  to 
sully  the  bright  pages  of  French  literature. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  regret  that  he  has  not  boldly  named 
himself.  His  concealment  detracts  from  our  gratification.  It 
is  not  enoughthatwehave  the  detail  of  probable  events  and  their 
secret  causes,  we  require  the  production  of  the  witness  himself, 
that  we  may  have  his  testimony  corroborated  by  his  character. 
He  tells  us  he  has  seen  and  heard  much  for  the  last  half  century 
from  an  eminent  position,  which  by  good  fortune  he  attained. 
That  he  was  a  witness  of  almost  all  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  took  part  in  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  those 
that  led  to  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  government  of  France. 
If  his  statements  are  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  certainly  in  the 
way  of  attaining  all  the  information  he  could  desire,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  remarkable  person,  during  that  period,  with  whom 
he  was  not  personally  acquainted.  He  may  be  a  Peer  of  France, 
or  he  may  have  assumed  that  character  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
is  opposed  tolyranny  and  corruption,  and  friendly  to  constitu- 
tional freedom — he  never  shrinks  from  giving  vice  its  proper 
appellation,  and  virtue  her  merited  eulogy.  Of  himself,  he 
says — ''  I  have  approached  some  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sonages of  our  age ;  I  have  no^  only  known  them  in  society, 
amidst  the  aflairs  of  the  court,  but  more  fortunate  still,  I  have 
obtained  the  friendship  of  many  of  them,  and  they  have  con- 
fided to  me  the  most  secret  transactions.  The  disclosures  which 
I  shall  make,  the  interesting  and  rare  documents  I  shall  pro- 
duce in  support  of  these  confidential  disclosures,  will  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  authenticity.  As  long  as  such  of  my  friends  lived, 
whose  tranquillity  these  memoirs  may  have  compromised,  I 
have  preserved  silence ;  it  was  a  respect  which  my  delicacy 
owed  them  :  they  are  dead,  and  posterity  begins  to  exercise  on 
them  the  severity  of  its  judgment.  I  now  step  forward,  and  I 
think  opportunely,  to  furnish  some  documents  for  the  political 
trial.  I  will  exhibit  them  as  they  have  appeared  to  me,  whioh 
is  not  as  they  have  always  been  represented." 
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This  is  in  rather  too  boastful  a  vein.  His  disclosures  are  not 
so  extraordinary,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  rare  docu- 
ments he  speaks  of.  Perhaps  they  are  reserved  for  the  third 
volume,  which  had  not  been  published,  when  the  two  we  are 
reviewing,  left  France ;  though  this  is  im'probabie,  as  the  last 
must  comprehend  the  period  between  the  landing  of  Bonaparte, 
from  Egypt  and  the  year  1828.  But  if  our  author  has  overrated 
his  disclosures,  he  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  furn- 
ished us  with  an  entertaining,  though  light  work,  that  vividly 
refreshes  our  memory  of  the  most  awful  period  of  the  French 
history. 

The  range  he  has  taken  over  so  many  interesting  years, 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  our  selections;  for  we  are  not 
disposed  to  follow  him  through  the  history  of  the  eventful  peri- 
od. We  have  neither  time  nor  place  for  this;  and  shall  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  touching  lightly  upon  some  of  the 
causes  of  that  revolution,  whose  effects  are  not  even  now  whol- 
ly disclosed,  "and  whose  interest  can  never  be  entirely  extin- 
guished :  we  shall  quote  freely  from  many  parts  of  the  work  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  treats  his  subject,  and  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  some  of  his  notices  of  events,  and  anec- 
dotes of  persons,  with  whose  names  and  works  they  are  already 
familiar. 

The  French  monarchy  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  as 
is  well  known,  was  not  many  degrees  removed  from  a  pure  des- 
potism. The  fiat  of  the  monarch,  even  on  matters  of  finance, 
when  registered  by  the  Parliament,  became  the  law ;  audit  was 
not  until  the  age  of  Louis  XV,  that  these  bodies  ever  ventured  to 
attempt  an  abridgment  of  kingly  authority.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded, at  that  period,  in  banishing  the  Jesuits;  but  they  failed 
in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown.  One  important  thing, 
however,  they  accomplished,  and  that  was  partially  to  remove 
the  film  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  which  despotism  had  thrown 
over  them,  and  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  liberty  which  they 
never  after  lost  sight  of.  Kings  are  naturally  adverse  to  any 
intermeddling  in  what  they  deem  their  own  affairs,  and  Parlia- 
ments from  that  time  ceased  to  be  called,  until  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances,  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI, 
rendered  them  indispensable.  The  French  people,  however, 
could  procure  no  sufficient  guarantee  either  for  life,  liberty  or 
property;  for,  though  the  last  named  monarch  recognized  their 
rights  to  a  constitutional  charter,  and  was  really  desirous  of 
permanently  securing  to  them  its  blessings,  yet  his  offer  came 
so  late  that  it  was  suspected  of  insincerity ;  and  his  patriotic, 
and  we  may  add,  revolutionary  designs,  were  unhappily  frus- 
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trated.  The  people  bad  been  pillaged  without  mercy,  and 
their  hard  earned  wealth  was  lavished  on  the  privileged  orders 
who  were  exempt  from  taxation;  their  sufferings  had  been 
derided,  their  rights  disregarded ;  and  all  association  with  them, 
except  such  as  takes  place  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  was 
deemed  pollution :  to  oppress,  abuse  or  ridicule  them  was  a 
pleasant  affair;  but  to  unite  with  them  except  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  vicious  purposes  was  regarded  as  degrading  to  a  no- 
blesse who  were  generally  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  the 
revolution,  as  a  hotly,  totally  destitute  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Id  this  country  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  depth  to 
which  these  privileged  orders  were  sunk  in  vice;  even  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  altar  wore  a  bye-word  and  reproach  to 
their  flocks,  to  whom  they  unblushiiij^ly  exhibited  themselves 
as  living  examples  of  the  grossest  prodigacy. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  this  state  of 
affairs  could  last  after  the  people  became  enlightened.  In  the 
dark  ages  of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  before  the  dissemination 
of  intellectual  light,  despotism  may  revel  in  security:  but  as 
soon  as  a  man  learns  what  are  his  rights  he  discovers  his  duties 
also — as  soon  as  he  feels  oppression  he  pants  for  redress.  It 
was  so  with  the  French.  The  middle  rank  of  society  had  ari- 
sen from  the  lower,  and  shared  in  their  disabilities:  to  rhem 
the  gates  of  honour  were  closed,  and  though  they  gradually  had 
become  intelligent  and  wealthy,  their  political  condition  remain- 
ed the  same.  Even  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  none 
but  those  who  could  obtain  certificates  of  nobility,  could  pro* 
cure  commissions  in  the  army.  The  schoolmaster,  as  Mr. 
Brougham  has  it,  at  length  went  abroad  among  this  people, 
and  though  he  lectured  from  pestilent  authorities,  yet  he  clear- 
ly pointed  out  their  debased  condition  and  their  rights.  His 
other  prelections,  dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  taught 
them  to  disregard  all  things  previously  held  sacred  and  venera- 
ble, and  prepared  them,  not  simply  for  revolution,  but  anarchy* 
They  now  anxiously  looked  out  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
these  philosophical  precepts  into  practice,  at  any  rate,  and  so 
far  they  were  right,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property  without  its  being  subjected  to  an  unequal  bur^ 
then  of  taxes;  to  have  their  personal  liberty  guaranteed  to 
them  by  law ;  and  to  be  placed  rather  more  on  an  equality,  in 
the  ranks  of  honour,  with  the  higher  orders*  These  things 
eould  only  be  obtained  by  a  revolution;  and  though,  with  all 
the  friends  of  humanity,  we  deplore  and  condemn  the  extent  to 
which,  when  once  commenced,  it  was  carried,  and  its  horrible 
excesses,  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  ultimate  result,  as 
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one  which  has  tended  to  confer,  and  still  is  conferring,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  that  ofour  own  glorious  revolution,  the  most 
signal  bene6ts,  not  only  on  the  French  people,  but  on  most  of 
the  natives  of  Europe,  and  on  many  of  those  in  America.  In 
France  it  has  removed  many  grievances  too  heavy  to  be  borne; 
it  has  rendered  familiar  the  true  principles  of  government  which 
had  been  so  recently  and  successfully  inculcated  here;  and  dif- 
fused throughout  the  world  the  genuine  spirit  of  rational  liber- 
ty. It  has  thus  taught  mankind  their  rights — it  has  secured 
them  from  future  destruction,  and  made  despotism,  whether 
exercised  by  one  or  many,  by  kings  or  jacobins,  tremble  for  the 
stability  of  its  power,  and  the  day  of  retribution. 

The  verification  of  these  remarks  jvill  be  found  in  the  facts 
which  have  been  poured  forth  to  the  world  in  the  historjes  and 
memoirs  of  the  times.  The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
which  was  published  last  year  in  France,  has  added  little  to 
the  stock  from  which  we  long  since  formed  our  opinions — but, 
though  it  sets  forth  some,  it  by  no  means  enumerates  all  the 
exciting  causes.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  to  show  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  higher  orders  before  the 
revolution,  which  is  one  of  the  causes  most  strongly  insisted 
on  by  our  author. 

"  The  more  nearly  we  approached  the  revolution,  the  more  prevalent 
became  the  dissoluteness  and  disorder  of  society.  Habits  of  debauchery, 
and  looseness  of  manners  were  carried  to  a  point,  of  which  nothing  at 
this  day  can  give  an  idea.  One  of  the  most  revolting  pretences  of  the 
detractors  of  the  present  period,  is,  without  contradiction,  their  drawing  a 
parallel,  entirely  to  our  disadvantage,  between  the  men  of  our  day  and 
their  predecessors.  Madame  de  Grenlis,  for  example,  whom  we  must  al- 
ways place  at  the  head  of  these  detractors,  abuses  the  French  of  the 
nineteenth  century :  has  she  forgotten  what  we  were  before  1789  ?  She 
has  filled  her  works  with  exaggerated  eulogies  on  the  virtues  of  our 
grandfathers  and  gfrandmothers :  to  hear  her,  you  would  say  that  then 
ail  the  men  were  simple,  reserved ;  strangers  to  all  criminal  excess,  and 
ashamed  of  all  vice ;  that  the  women,  all  formed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
great  Roman  matrons  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  republic,  were  good 
mothers,  chaste  wives,  in  short,  abounding  in  all  the  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  render  them  objects  of  veneration  to  all  ages ! 

"  Well !  all  this  is  but  a  dream :  never,  on  the  contrary,  were  liberti- 
nism, the  unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  ardour  for  play,  and  all  sorts  of 
excesses  pushed  farther.  From  the  period  of  the  regency  and  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  from  the  highest  rank  at  court  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people,  France  presented  a  picture  of  the  most  disgusting  subjects. 
The  sexes  appeared  to  contend  with  each  other  in  the  attainment  of 
the  most  scandalous  self-forgetfiilness  in  the  denial  of  all  virtue — ^by  a 
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ftrange  subversion  of  ideas  good  had,  a»  it  were,  become  to  them  evil, 
and  vice  VFas  almost  honesty;  for  they  no  longer  concealed  their  de- 
pravity and  blushed  only  at  virtue. 

Atheism  wik|t universally  diffused  in  what  was  called  good  company; 
to  believe  in  .God  was  a  subject  for  ridicule  which  they  took  care  to 
avoid :  I  cite  in  corroboration  all  the  writings,  memoirs  and  individual 
correspondence  of  the  time.  Books  of  a  revolting  indelicacy  were  pur- 
chased at  high  prices  and  read  with  avidity ;  they  published  at  that 
period  an  edition  of  the  tales  of  La  Fontaine,  with  a  multitude  of  licen- 
tious prints,  which,  enhancing  its  price,  (8  louis,  about  200  francs)  pro- 
cured it  the  title  of  the  Financier'* s  edition  :  this  work  was  obtained  by 
all  the  rich,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  first  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom."—Vol.  i.  pp.  97,  99. 

Our  author  then  gives  a  list  of  many  licentious  works  which 
were  fashionable,  whose  names  shall  not  defile  our  pages.  He 
mentions  the  songs  which  were  sung  at  every  table,  and  the 
pictures  which  were  exhibited ;  as  if  the  main  object  of  socie- 
ty was  the  excitement  of  the  baser  appetites  of  our  nature. 
He  states  the  subjects  of  certain  infamous  discussions,  which  he 
avers,  occupied  seriously  the  circles  of  Paris,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  repeat ;  and  he  adds,  ''  they  gravely  argu- 
ed these  important  questions  as  in  our  days  we  discuss  the 
American  revolution,  and  the  great  interests  which  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world."     He  proceeds — 

"  By  a  deplorable  fatality  these  two  orders  (the  nobility  and  clergy) 
seemed  to  rival  each  other  in  depravity.  The  most  infamous  proceed- 
ings took  place  in  the  families  of  high  nobility  :  ainsi  un  comte  de  Mo- 
rangies,  apr^s  avoir  seduit  par  un  amour  incestueux  sa  soeur  naturelle, 
lasse  bient6t  d'une  union  que  sa  monstruosite  m^me  ne  suffisait  plus  a 
rendre  piquante,  ne  craignit  pas  de  venir  proclamer  sa  propre  turpitude 
k  la  face  de  la  justice  et  du  public ;  il  osait  demander  la  nullete  d*une 
donation  consentie  par  lui  en  faveur  <Je  cette  infortunee.  They  made 
a  parade  of  their  most  shameful  vices :  parricide  and  fratricide  were 
familiar  to  men  of  the  highest  rank :  we  saw  the  counsellor  de  Byrdas 
fall  under  the  strokes  of  his  brothers,  who  were  in  sacred  orders — the 
lewdness,  I  do  not  fear  to  assert  it,  of  the  prelates  and  other  members 
of  the  clergy  was  pushed  to  so  bare-faced  an  excess,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied,  except  by  those  who  are  determined  to  close  their  eyes  on 
the  truth,  and  decry  the  present  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

''  Among  the  number  of  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Inshops,  Mens,  de 
Villedeuil  held  the  first  rank ;  elevated  to  the  see  of  Digne  he  had  so 
scandalized  the  diocese,  that  a  grave  and  respectable  country  magis- 
trate pubUshed  against  him  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  abandoned  conduct  .of  this  high  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
hoping,  by  the  publicity  of  the  scandal,  to  effect  his  dismissal.  This* 
letter  reaching  Paris  created  a  great  sensation."— Vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  this  bishop,  which, 
he  says,  the  celebrated  Miss  Raymond  told  him,  and  which,  if 
true,  establishes  the  utter  profligacy  both  of  the  bishop  and  one 
of  his  subordinate  clergy :  but  it  is  of  a  character  that  renders 
its  insertion  here  utterly  inadmissible. 

His  picture  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  is  painted  with 
the  same  colours,  and  grouped  with  the  Bishops  of  Orleans,  of 
Strasbourg,  &c. 

J'avais  ete  invite  k  una  soiree  chez  le  prince  Ferdinand  de  Rohan, 
archevSque  de  Cambrai  et  frere  du  cardinal  grand  aumdnier  de  France. 
L*amphytrion,  sans  avoir  beaucoup  d^esprit,  en  avait  pourtant  un  pea 
plus  que  son  frere.  C'etait  un  magnifique  seigneur,  aimant  les  arts, 
quoique  peu  conuaisseur  et  protegeant  les  artistes  par  vanite ;  au  de- 
meurant,  joyeux  convive,  et  tout  devoue  aux  dames ;  marquise  ou 

rette,  tout  lui  etait  bon.     On  assurait  m^me  que  comme  son  confrere 
de  Jarente,  ev^que  d'Orleans,  il  avait  un  goiit  decide  pour  les  sou- 
brettes. 

Depuis  long-temps,  les  princes  de  Rohan  avaient  mis  de  c6te  tout6 
vergogne,  et  se  livraient  sans  contrainte  aux  amusements  les  plus  de- 
sordonnes  et  les  plus  mondains;  aussi  recueillaient — ^ils  ce  qu*  ils 
avaient  sem6 ;  I'estime  publique  les  avail  abandonnes,  et,  pour  quati- 
fier  dignement  un  debauche  perdu  de  vices,  on  I'appelait  un  Rohan  ;  le 
nom  etait  passe  en  proverbe,  et  en  verite  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  quoi  s'en 
etonner  pour  quiconque  connaissait  la  conduite  du  vieux  Soubise,  du 
prince  de  Guemene,  de  TarchevSque  de  Cambrai,  et  de  Tev^que  de 
Strasbourg." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  181. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  such  characters  upon  society  can 
easily  be  conceived. 

The  noblesse  of  the  court,  however,  ought  not,  it  may  be  said, 
to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Simplicity  and  virtue,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  being 
banished  from  the  city,  would  And  a  refuge  in  the  country. 
This  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  but  France  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  treating  formed  an  exception  to  it.  Our  au- 
thor represents  these  provincial  gentry  as  being  equally  corrupt, 
and  far  more  ignorant  and  insufferable,  than  those  of  Paris  and 
Versailles.     He  says — 

"  The  provinces  were  filled  with  nobility  and  persons  who  had  beeA 
ennobled — they  were  foolish,  obstinate,  rude,  insolent  and  insupportable 
personages ;  destitute  of  all  instruction ;  without  reading  or  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  esteeming  themselves  the  flower  of  Christianity, 
and  perfectly  certain  that  they  were  a  very  superior  race  to  the  plebe- 
ians. At  Paris  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  absurd 
pretensions  and  their  stupid  pride.  Some  had  learned  at  college  a 
certain  number  of  Latin  words,  which  were  of  little  profit  to  them ;  others 
attached  to  the  army  almost  from  the  cradle,  were  in  the  habit  of  treaX- 
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ing  every  body  as  they  did  the  wretched  soldiers  they  tormented ;  and 
when  they  came  back  to  their  decayed  habitations,  which  they  pom- 
pously called  castles,  they  became  the  tyrants  of  their  vassals,  to  whom 
they  were  all  objects  of  execration.  A  residence  in  the  country,  be- 
came a  real  slavery  to  such  persons  as  were  not  the  lords  of  the  manor. 
In  the  small  towns  it  was  still  worse,  for  there  the  noblesse  formed  them- 
selves into  a  corps,  and  if  they  pulled  each  other  to  pieces,  they  sustained 
each  other  against  the  rest  of  the  population.  I  knew  a  certain  Marquis 
de  Chatenay,  who  wished  that  every  body  in  the  town  where  he  com- 
monly lived,  should  salute  him  with  respect  whenever  he  passed  along ; 
a  physician  refused  to  do  so ;  the  Marquis  brought  a  suit  against  him  at 
law,  and  gained  it.  The  doctor,  in  despair,  avoided  meeting  this  inso- 
lent patrician  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  when,  either  through  spite  or  for- 
getfulness,  he  addressed  him  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  M.  de  Chatenay 
raised  his  cane  and  struck  him  to  the  ground.  There  were  some  ex- 
eeptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  were  rare.**  Vol.  i.  p.  351. 

But  nothing  evitices their  folly  more  strongly  than  their  treat- 
ment of  the  tiers-etat  after  the  assembling  of  the  States-General ; 
when  it  was  so  clearly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  rather  than 
exasperate  those,  into  whose  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  king- 
dom were  rapidly  centering.  The  court  and  noblesse  looked 
on  the  assembled  tiers-etat  with  the  same  proud  eye  that  had 
scowled  at  them  in  the  provinces.  They  did  not  see  in  them 
the  representatives  of  the  French  people,  but  merely  so  many 
shopkeepers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  low  fellows  congregated  to- 
gether. They  had  always  despised  them  in  the  country,  why 
should  they  respect  them  in  Versailles  f  Accordingly,  they  vili* 
fied  and  ridiculed  them — they  designated  them  as  la  canaille^ 
and  mortified  them  iu  every  way.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
clergy,  as  they  had  sprung  from  the  people,  were  a  considerable 
part  of  the  tiers-etat,  and  they  received  the  same  contemptuous 
treatment.  The  members  were  called  by  the  most  ridiculous 
names,  and  exposed  to  every  petty  vexation  which  could  wound 
their  self-love.  A  mean  and  wretched  costume  was  prescribed 
for  them,  whilst  the  other  two  orders  wore  gorgeous  robes  of 
state.  They  had  to  get  into  the  hall  as  they  could  by  a  side 
door,  where  they  were  often  exposed  to  the  rain,  whilst  the 
others  marched  in  at  the  principal  entrance  with  the  pomp  of 
civil  and  military  honors.  Yet,  in  this  despised  and  ridiculed 
body,  were  to  'be  found  men  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  of  first 
rate  talents,  of  pure  patriotism,  and  great  force  of  character — 
men,  as  far  superior  to  those  in  the  other  orders,  as  wisdom  Ad 
power  are  to  folly  and  imbecility. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  as  soon  as  they  felt  their  own  conse- 
quence, they  should  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressors  ? 
And  who  were  these  lordly  oppressors  f  Were  they  wiser,  more 
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learned,  more  virtuous,  and  more  powerful  than  themselves  ? 
Or  were  thej  not  notoriously  more  silly  and  abandoned ;  and 
their  power,  did  it  not  arise  from  their  connexion  with  a  mo- 
narchy which  was  tottering  to  its  fall  ?  Among  the  nobility 
attached  to  the  court  where  could  the  king  find  an  able  and 
virtuous  minister?  Was  it  in  Calonne,  whose  ability  exhaled 
in  fine  phrases;  who,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  an  office  he 
was  incapable  of  sustaining,  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  trea- 
sury to  the  insatiable  courtiers ;  who  endeavoured  to  trick  the 
notables  by  false  statements;  and  who  was  eventually  dismis- 
sed from  a  station  he  disgraced,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  France? 
Was  it  in  Fourqueux,  his  feeble  successor,  the  mere  locum  tenertt 
of  de  Brienne,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse?  Or  was  it  the 
last  named  dignitary  who,  as  confident  as  he  was  impotent,  soon 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  tcvthe  finances  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  revive ;  and  was  shortly  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  intrigues,  to 
yield  up  his  place  to  the  bourgeois  Neckar  ?  Well  might  the 
poor  king  exclaim,  when  the  queen  pressed  him  to  dismiss  the 
archbishop,  ''  and  who  shall  I  take  ?  I  see  none  about  you  and 
me  but  rascals  or  fools;  let  them  no  more  propose  to  me  a  fine 
speaker  or  a  gentleman ;  I  want  some  one  who  understands  his 
trade." 

The  derangement  of  the  finances,  as  we  have  said,  created 
tbfe  necessity  for  the  call  of  the  Parliament:  the  Parliament 
declared  that  the  power  to  raise  money  was  solely  vested  in 
the  States-General,  and  the  assembly  of  this  body  in  its  turn 
gave  the  wished  for  opportunity  to  those  who  were  anxious  for 
relief,  and  were  ready  for  revolution :  the  people,  indeed,  had 
been  prepared  for  it  long  before,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  weight 
of  taxation,  by  personal  oppression,  by  contumelious  treatment, 
by  the  dissemination  of  infidel  and  licentious  writings,  by  con- 
trasting their  rights  with  those  of  Englishmen,  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States,  where  the  new  theory  of  the  rights 
of  man  had  been  successfully  reduced  into  practice.  They 
were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  occasion  which  the  exhausted 
treasury  afiforded  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  without  consid- 
ering that  human  wisdom  could  not  prescribe  limits  to  a  peo- 
ple drunk  with  power,  and  without  knowing  or  dreaming  how 
utterly  unfit  they  were  to  enjoy  the  blessings  they  coveted. 
They  were  unprepared  for  self-government ;  they  are  so  to  this 
day ;  and  they  will  always  be  so,  until  the  blessings  of  a  liberal 
education  are  universally  spread  over  the  land.  But  let  us 
recur  to  the  cause  of  this  financial  distress.  Our  author  says 
it  will  be  found  principally  in  the  profusion  of  the  royal  family. 
No  doubt  this  increased  it  prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI ; 
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for  it  is  well  known  that  bis  personal  expenditures  bad  been 
reduced  even  to  a  state  of  meanness ;  it  was  not  so  easy,  bow- 
ever  to  lessen  the  demands  of  the  others ;  but  the  public  debt 
had  been  a  burthen  to  I^rance  long  before  the  revolutionary  peri- 
od.    Her  wars  had  created  it ;  and  its  interest  like  that  of  the 
debt  of  Great-Britain,  swelled  up  the  taxes  which  were  raised 
with  difficulty.  The  government  was  near  bankruptcy  for  above 
half  a  century  before,  if  a  constantly  accumulating  debt  and 
diminishing  means  of  payment,  are  evidences  of  that  situation. 
It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Louis  was  honest  and  virtuous, 
though  weak ;  he  was  desirous  of  doing  good  to  his  people  to 
the  very  last,  but  never  knew  how;  his  family  could  lend  him 
no  assistance :  bis  eldest  brother,  it  is  more  than  suspected,  in- 
trigued against  him :  the  rest,  as  well  as  himself,  had  given  their 
copfidence  to  courtiers  destitute  of  merit  or  virtue ;  to  men  and 
women  who  only  lived  to  pillage  France.     To  the  Queen  he 
was  ruinously  attached ;  he  was,  in  fact,  led  by  her,  for  she  made 
and  dismissed  even  his  ministers  at  pleasure.     She  acted  igno* 
rantly,  but  not  wickedly ;  and  was  governed  by  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  the  Abbe  de  Vermont,  who  attended  her  from  Austria, 
and  was  sincerely  attached  to  her.     He  was  an  honest  servant, 
but  an  alien  to  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen,  and  ignorant  of  politics; 
he  was  independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  strange  to  tell, 
he  wanted  no  more ;  and  by  bis  disinterestedness  and  devotion 
to  his  mistress,  he  gained  her  confidence,  and  led  her  undesign- 
ed4y,  step  by  step,  to  her  ruin.     She  entirely  misunderstood  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and  though,  as  desirous,  as  so  frivo- 
lous a  woman  could  be,  to  cultivate  their  affections,  the  course 
she  was  led  to  adopt  produced  the  opposite  effect.     She  became 
at  length  the  subject  of  their  undisguised  hate;  and  wheii,  too 
late,  she  discovered  it,  she  was  shocked  and  distressed ;  she 
implored  the  members  of  the  family  to  try  and  recover  their 
lost  popularity,  observing  that  '*  she  would  never  be  content  to 
be  the  Queen  of  France  if  she  could  not  at  the  same  time  be 
Queen  of  the  French."  After  the  solemn,  and  to  them,  sad  proces- 
sion of  the  States-General,  which  was  joined  by  the  king,  queen 
and  all  the  court,  where  the  sole  cry  of  the  people  was  ^^vivent 
lesetaU'generaux:^^  ^^vive  le  due  d*  Orleans  f^  where  no  whisper 
was  heard  of  '*  vive  U  iZot"— or  "  vive  la 


'*  The  king  re-entered  fatigued  with  his  painful  march,  and  more- 
over very  sad:  the  queen  more  excited,  with  difficulty  contained  her 
chagrin :  she  had  witnessed  with  a  fatal  presentiment  the  joy  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  she  pretended  even  that  the  virtuous  wife  of  that 
prince  had  a  triumphant  mien,  and  that  she  had  badly  disguised  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  disposition  of  the  people  had  inspired  her.^- 
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Mad.  de  Polignac  had  the  temerity  to  advise  her  to  exile  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  '  That  would  be  inconsistent  ;*  answered  the 
queen;  'ought  I  to  punish  those  who  know  how  to  make  themselves 
beloved  ?  Ah  !  if  I  had  only  been  taught  that  great  art,  they  would 
not  on  thus  occasion  have  obtained  this  proof  of  the  love  of  Frenchmen.* 
**  This  remark  made  with  profound  sensilulity  touched  the  heart  of 
Mad.  de  Polignac ;  it  seemed  to  her  an  indirAt  reproach,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  Maria  Antoinette  observing  her  grief  and  its  cause,  flew  to 
her  and  embraced  her  tenderly,  saying,  *  It  is  not  you,  my  dear  friend, 
I  accuse  ;  you,  hke  myself,  are  only  a  woman:  but  I  complain  of  those 
who,  having  more  experience  than  myself,  ^hftve  conducted  me  by  a 
wrong  road.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  371. 

Had  this  unfortunate  queen  permitted  the  affairs  of  state  to 
be  conducted  by  her  husband  and  bis  ministers,  without  her 
interference  in  politics,  with  which  she  was  as  profoundly  igno- 
rant, as  most  women  are,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
for  them  all.  At  any  rate  she  would  not  have  been  the  victim  of 
the  hatred  of  the  people.  Her  pernicious  influence  over  the 
fate  of  ministers,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  princes,  are -thus 
pourtrayed  by  our  author. 

*'  Neckar,  if  he  could  have  been  heard,  might  perhaps  have  succeeded 
in  retarding  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ;  but  neckar  was  odious  at  court ; 
he  was  a  howrgeoisj  a  merchant,  a  banker,  a  man  of  no  consequence ; 
eertainly  a  very  ridiculous  one,  for  he  had  no  mistresses,  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  pay  the  debts  of  all  those  who  wished  it  done  at  the  expanse 
of  the  treasury.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  anger  you  may 
trace  in  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  the  courtiers  on  the  visolence  of 
Neckar :  had  he  not  dared  to  ask  of  the  king  as  a  proof  of  confidence 
an  eniri  to  the  council  and  an  honourable  recompence  ?  Was  not  this 
assurance  deserving  of  punishment ;  should  it  not  be  curbed  ?  The 
queen  spoke  against  him  and  he  was  dismissed.  Calonne  was  put  in 
his  place,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  open  the  public  coflers  to  all  who 
wished  to  draw  on  them.  One  single  prince  in  a  few  years  drew  out 
for  his  share  forty  millions  ;  so  did  others:  but  the  moment  came  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  money  to  satisfy  such  avidity,  when  that  arriv- 
ed, they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures." — 
Vol  i.  p.  235. 

The  object,  our  author  sayst  for  which  the  court  caused  the 
notables  to  be  called  together  was  well  understood  by  the  low- 
est of  the  people.  He  overheard  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween two  women  of  that  class.  *'  Que  va  faire  le  roi,"  disait 
Tuoe  d^ellcs  i  ^^  II  va  se  procurer  les  moyens  de  prendre  notr« 
argent  dans  nos  poches  sans  trop  nous  faire  crier-^Ah  !  j'en- 
tend,  reprit  la  premiere,  la  reine  et  le  corote  d'Artois  en  man- 
quent  i  Eh  bien  !  est-ce  k  nous  de  leur  en  fournir  V^  But  this 
was  not  the  object.     The  people  were  already  taxed  to  tbeex-r 
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lent  of  their  ability,  but  the  noblesse  were  exempt,  and  the 
iKdablei  were  called  to  correct  the  partiality  and  arrest  the  pro- 
digality of  the  courtiers.  This  they  failed  to  do,  though  La 
Fayette  made  a  vigorous  and  bold  push  to  unravel  the  myste- 
ries of  their  horrible  peculation,  and  expose  the  frauds  practis- 
ed on  the  treasury — l^all  he  gained  was  their  immortal  hate^ 
which  to  this  day  he  enjoys.  Indeed  it  was  expecting  too  much 
of  these  men  to  suppose  that  they  could  voluntarily  be  induced 
from  just  or  patriotic  motives  to  disgorge  their  spoils,  or  relin- 
quish their  opportunities  of  future  gain,  and  it  was  positively 
absurd  to  calculate  on  their  taxing  themselves.  To  the  mor- 
tification of  all  France  the  session  closed  and  nothing  was  ac- 
complished of  any  moment.  It  then  became  evident  that  the 
remedy  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  States-General,  where  the 
tiers-etat  would  have  a  voice  in  opposition  to  the  noblesse;  and 
to  increase  its  effect,  Neckar  suggested  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed a  double  representation.  As  soon  as  they  assembled  in 
this  increased  strength,  they  took  steps  to  monopolize  all  the 
power  of  the  States-General  in  their  own  hands  by  a  series  of 
skilful  manoeuvres,  in  which  a  minority  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy 
joined  them,  and  which  eventuated  in  having  but  one  room  in 
which  to  assemble  all  the  three  orders,  whereby  they  became 
amalgamated  into  one  body,  governed  by  the  majority;  and  as 
the  votes  of  the  tiers-etaty  with  the  revolutionary  nobility  and 
clergy,  outnumbered  the  others,  the  government  became  at 
once  revolutionized. 

We  must  leave  this  matter  here,  being  fully  satisfied  that  a 
revolution,  to  the  extent  of  procuring  permanent  relief,  and 
some  security  against  a  recurrence  of  similar  evils,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  troubles  which  were  immediately  drawn 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  cannot  impugn  the  patrio- 
tism T)f  the  founders  of  the  revolution.  It  was  scarcely  within 
the  ken  of  human  foresight,  to  discern  the  probable  madness  of 
the  nation,  when  once  made  drunk  with  blood.  Anarchy  had  not 
resulted  from  the  recent  Anierican  revolution,  nor  could  they 
well  foresee  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism,  any  more 
than  they  could  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  ancient  state 
of  things — but  here  we  are  wrong,  no  such  restoration  has 
taken  place.  Though  France  has  again  her  Bourbons,  she  is 
comparatively  free ;  and  the  steady  progress  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples is  every  moment  producing  advantages.  Her  scheme  of 
self-government  has,  it  is  true,  failed ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may 
hereafter  be  resumed  under  more  favourable  auspices.  The 
revolution  is  not  yet  over ;  its  excesses  only  are  passed,  never 
it  is  hoped  to  be  again  revived  ;  but  the  day  must  arrive  wheo 
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the  blessed  fraitpf  so  much  suffering  will  be  enjoyed  in  peace : 
and  it  will  have  arrived,  when  every  Frenchman,  let  the  form 
of  (i^overnment  be  what  it^nay,  shall  be  protected  by  fundamen- 
tal laws  in  his  person  and  estate,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  lawgivers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  mftins  by  which  the  tier^ 
etatf  step  by  step,  obtained  the  sole  power  of  the  government, 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  it.  We  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  where  they  are  distinctly  marked  out.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  turning  the  remainder  of  our  attention  to 
-^our  author's  portraits  of  individuals,  and  from  which  too  we 
regret,  that  from  the  same  cause,  we  can  make  but  very  few 
selections.  But  before  we  do  this  we  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the 
pernicious  influence  exerted  by  the  ladies  on  the  affairs  of  state. 
We  have  said  that  most  women  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  po- 
litics. In  France  this,  was  quite  as  much  the  case  as  every 
where  else,'  and  yet  they  took  a  decided  part  in  every  import- 
ayt  crisis,  and  most  mischievously  influenced  the  conduct  of  the 
government  and  noblesse.  .  France  had  deeply  to  deplore  the 
<effectl  ofthequeen^s  interference  in  state  concerns,  but  she 
was  not  alone,  for  Madame  Adelaide,  the  king's  aunt,  thought 
herself  qualified  to  direct  his  conduct.  When  the  notables 
first  met  in  royal  session,  she  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  presiding  over  them  or  approaching  them 
at  all.  He  resisted — he  told  her  it  was  ^'his  duty  to  take  part 
in  every  thing  which  could  enlighten  him  on  the  state  of  the- 
nation.'^ — "  Be  it  so,*'  said  this  meddling  woman,  '*  but  wait 
till  the  next  royal  session,  then  appear;  the  business  will  be  by 
that  time  better  arranged,  and  you  will  be  able  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  result."  He  weafily  yielded  to  her  foolish  entrea- 
ties, as  she  was  seconded  by  the  queen,  and  consented  that 
Monsieur  should  fill  bis  place,  by  which  he  lost  the  ancient  pow- 
er to  adjourn  them  at  his  pleasure.  This  manceuvre,  it  is  said, 
was  one  of  Calonne's,  who  was  afraid  that  something  to  his 
disadvantage  might  take  place  in  the  assembly  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  king  to  know  of. 

When  the  tiert-^tat  insisted  on  their  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
same  hall  with  the  other  two  orders,  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
with  Madame  Polignac  at  their  head,  resolving  to  oppose  them, 
spared  no  pains  to  inflame  such  as  were  peaceably  inclined  to 
yield,  and  to  sustain  the  opposition  vf  the  adversaries  to  the 
measure.     Our  author  says: — 

*'  Des  femmcB  jeunes  et  jolies  ne  craignaient  pas,  dans  Tinterdt  de 
leur  caffte,  dVmployer  des  seductions  qui'exposaient  leur  honneur,  poor 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  11.  10 
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regner  ceux  qui,  plusfaibles  ou  itaieuxeclaires,  aurai^nt  fini  par  consen- 
tir*  k  se  soumettre  au  voeu  general.  E  y  avait  cercle  tous  les  soirs  chtz  la 
ducliesse  favorite;  1^  on  ne  soutenait  que  I9  th^se  dangereuse  de  la  resis- 
tance, ]k  on  faisait  jurer  a  la  noblesse  de  ne  ceder  jamais,  oh  lui  mon- 
trait  la  perte  de  tous  ses  avantages  comme  la  consequence  infaillible 
d'un  rapprochement  avec  les  tiers,  on  lui  faisait  envisager  la  gloire  qu^il 
J  aurait  pour  elle  k  ne  [ms  se  m^ler  k  desvilains;  le  sort  de  la  France, 
de  la  cour,  de  la  monarchie  est  dans  vos  mains,  ^isait-on,  montrez-vous 
dignes  de  vos  p^res,  et  songez  que  vous  forlignerez  du  jow  oil  vous 
fraterniserez  avec  la  bourgeoisie." — ^Vol  i.  p.  401. 

Thus  were  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  malice  industriously  sown 
by  those  who  knew  not  if  they  were  doing  right  or  wrong;  and 
women,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  those  domestic  dutiesi 
in  the  performance  of  which  (ilone  they  shine,  were  seen  entic- 
ing or  goading  their  husbands,  sons  and  lovers  to  civil  contest!  ^ 
And  they  acted  a  similar  though  worse  part  after  the  flight  of 
the  princes  from  France.  Instead  of  basely  leaving  their 
country  and  their  king  in  the  bloody  hands  of  their  enemies,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  to  endeavour  to  stop  the 
torrent  of  Jacobinical  misrule  by  uniting  and  breasting  the 
storm.  Had  this  been  done,  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  a  salutary  reform  of  grievances  attain- 
ed. As  a  body  they  were  decidedly  more  numerous  than  the 
jacobins ;  but  instead  of  joining  together  their  strength  to  save 
the  state,  each  endeavoured  to  save  himself:  individually  brave, 
says  our  author,  none  of  them  would  have  refused  to  expose  his 
life  in  a  duel,  yet,  as  a  body,  they  acted  like  cowards. 

'^  The  women,  who  have  alvrays  pushed  us  on' to  the  commission  of 
all  sorts  of  folly,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  force  all  the  gentlemen  to 
emigrate,  and  they  employed  the  numerous  resources  which  their  jnflu- 
^nce  gives  them,  to  effect  this  purpose,  which  was  culpable,  as  soon  as 
the  king  was  threatened.  The '  stupid  vanity  of  the  courtiers  made 
them  believe  that  their  absence  would  annihilate  the  nation ;  that  the 
populace  would  regard  themselves  as  lost  when  their  great  lords  had 
abandoned  them  !  Another  suicidal  calcidation  was  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  anny  by  depriving  it  of  its  officers,  &c.  Les  fcmmes  furent 
celles  qui  firent  le  plus  de  mal  a  la  famitle  royale,  par  Pexageration  de 
leurs  sentiments.  EUes  ne  voulaieut  reconnattre  pour  gentilshonunes 
franqois  .que  ceux  qui  passaient  k  Tetrange ;  on  n^etait  chevalier  que 
lorsque  Ton  prenait  la  fuite,  et  pour  avoir  de  Thonneur  a  leurs  yeux,  il 
fallait  necessairement  porter  les  armes  centre  sa  patrie.     Maaame  de 

Saint  Ch ,  k  I'entendre,  ne  prenait  des  amants  que  pour  les  con- 

traindre  k  quitter  la  France,  &c.  J'ai  connu  une  dame  de  Suval  qui  dit 
k  sa  fille  unique,  prete  k  se  marier :  *  Mbn  enfant,  prends  patience,  en- 
voie  ton  future  de  Tautre  cote  du  Rhin  faire  une  campagne,  tu  I'epou- 
seras  au  retour ;  mais  s^il  persiste  k  demeurer,  je  vous  refuse  ma  bene- 
diction, ct  je  ne  vous  verrai  jamais.'     Ct  n'etait  pas  la  seule  folle  de  ce 
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genre.  Combien  n^avons-nous  pas  entendu  des  femraes  dire  aux  homnuSfe 
de  leur  societe  :  *  Que  faites-vousicil  votre  place  est  aupr^s  des  princes.' 
et  du  Louis  XVI  pas  un  mot;  personne  ne  sougeait  k  lui  envoyer  des 
defenaeurs;  on  cKerchait  au  contraire  k  le  ram  par  tous  les  moyens  pos- 
sibles.'* &c.— Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

^  Let  U8  now  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals as  they  appeared  to  our  peer  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
long  life. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  whilst  he  was  at  college 
at  Paris,  his  uncle  wished  him  introduced  to  Voltaire,  who  had 
lately  arrived  in  the  city,  where  his  presence  created  a  great 
sensation  among  all  ranks.  His  name  and  writings  were  in 
every  mouth,  and  no  one  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est admiration.  His  fame  had  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  our  young  peer,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  encountering  so  extraordinary  a  personage.  He  had 
seen  his  portrait  and  figured  him  in  )iis  own  mind  as  of  a  large 
person,  handsome  in  his  old  age,  with  a  dignified  mien,  and  a 
dress -like  all  the  world. 

**Jmagine  my  disappointment  when  I  found  myself  facing,  not  a  man 
but  rather  a  skeleton,  with  its  bones  barely  covered  with  a  black  and 
wrinkled  skin.  His  foce  w^  horribly  meagre,  his  mouth  seemed  cleft 
to  the  ears;  he  had  no  teeth  and  a  sardonic  grin  dwelt  perpetually 
on  his  pale  and  thin  lips;  his  eyes  shot  flanles:  I  have  retained,  to  this 

'hfur,  the  extraordinary  expression  they  produced  on  me ;  they  were  two 
diamonds,  two  resplendent  carbuncles ;  he  had  also  in  those  eyes,  geni- 
us, wit,  malice,  observation — the  more  you  examined  them  the  more 
evident  it  appeared  that  they  could  only  belong  to  one  elevated  by 
nature  above  the  common  race  of  man. 

"  .The  patriarch  of  Femey  seemed  bent ;  his  arms  were  long  and 
meagre-^his  hands  pale — his  fingers  bony :  his  small  head  was  covered 
with  a  huge  wig,  almost  after  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV,  on  which  he 
had  a  cap  of  black  velvet  fastened  by  a  red  ribbon :  he  wore  breeches  of 

^red  velvet  garnished  with  gold  lace ;  red  silk  stockings  rolled  over  the 
knee,  and  square-toed  shoes  with  diamond  buckles — he  had  a  vest  of 
gold  brocade,  a  velvet  coat  like  the  breeches,  and  over  all  a  magnificent 
rose-coloured  roie  de  chamber  lined  with  white  fur,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  the  whole  certainly  formed  a 
most  whimsical  costume,  but  it  was  not  unbecoming  to  M.  de  Voltaire — 
one  would  have  been  almost  sorry  to  find  him  like  other  people;  it  was 
necessary  that  even  his  exterior  should  distinguish  him  from  others. 

**  I  hung  back  behind  my  uncle,  hardly  daring  to  advance,  and  mpre 
curious  to  examine  the  great  man,  than  desirous  to  speak  to  him — my 
great  apprehensiqn  was  lest  he  should  address  me.  I  was  wrapped  in 
most  respectful  admiration,  when  my  uncle,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
presented  me  according  to  rule.  Voltaire  praised  my  figure,  and  in- 
quired where  I  was  in  my  studies.     *  I  am  in  rhetorio,'  said  T,  trembling 
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i»  well  88  blushing ;  he  perceived  it,  and  assuming  a  pleasant  air,  said, 
*  I  make  you  afraid  V  *  No,  sir,  but  you  annihUate  me !'  This  word 
appeared  to  flatter  him.  He  resumed — *•  they  only  make  you  acquainted, 
I  presume,  with  Greek  or  Latin  authors  V  '  We  learn,  by  heart,  the 
choicest  parts  of  the  modem  fine  geniuses,  Racine,  Comeille  and  Vol- 
taire,' added  I,  stammering.  '  Your  nephew  is  a  very  genteel  young 
man,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  content,  which  1  attributed  to  my  little 
flattery.  Other  visiters  arrrived,  and  we  took  our  leave,  my  uncle  quite 
puffed  up  with  his  nephew,  and  I  very  much  satisfied  with  the  interview." 

Voltaire  died  a  very  few  months  after  this.  Our  peer  was 
subsequently  introduced  to  a  crowd  of  men  of  letters  and  dis- 
tinguished persons.     He  says— 

"  Marmontel  was  the  first  I  remarked  at  my  uncle's,  and  he  was  also 
the  first  to  displease  me :  he  had  a  dry,  sharp  tone  of  voice — he  mistook 
jeering  for  wit,  and  had  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  crying  down  the 
fine  geniuses  of  the  age  of  Louis  XJV.  \  he,  without  doubt,  hoped  that  if 
he  could  dethrone  them,  he  might  usurp  their  places  :^thi8  calculation 
failed ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  Marmontels  past,  present  and  fiiture,  the 
homage  due  to  Boileau  and  Racine  will  never  cease,  whilst  the  author 
of  the  Tales  designated  as  morale  begins  to  fall  into  the  deep  oblivion  in 
which  the  last  edition  of  his  works  has  been  plunged."  « 

These  remarks  are  not  in  the  most  pleasing  strain,  nor  do 
we  think  them  deserved.  Marmontel  certainly  writes  with  sim- 
pljlcity,  taste  and  naiveii.  Some  of  bis  tales  are  delightful ; 
and  his  Mempirs  contain  touches  that  would  do  honour  to  any' 
writer^  That  he  was  profligate  and  heartless,  we  regret  to  say 
is  true,  but  it  is  saying  no  more  than  that  he  resembled  his  as- 
sociates of  the  day  ;  and  on  this  our  author  is  silent ;  but  the 
man  who  ooiild,  by  his  pen,  raise  himself  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  France,  from  poverty  to  affluence,  from  the  mud  cabin  of  the 
peasant  to  an  intimacy  with  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  palace, 
was  no  ordinary  person.  We  believe  that  it  is  probable  that 
in  the*  present  day,  when  one-half  of  the  world  is  catering  after 
novelty  for  the  voracious  literary  appetite  of  the  other,  Mar- 
montel may  be  laid  on  the  shelf;  and  so  may  many  others  of 
superior  merit :  but  the  substance  of  their  woiks  will  not  be 
lost ;  it  will  gradually  transmigrate  into  other  volumes,  and 
continue  to  delight  and  instruct  mankind. 

**'  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  him  (continues  our  author)  was  en- 
tertained in  1784.  He,  with  La  Harpe,  occupied  the  first  rank  in 
literature ;  but  La  Harpe  did  not  like  him,  and  the  compliment  was 
returned.  Oh  what  an  exceDent  personage  was  this  little  Monsieur  <i^  La 
Harpe !  Eaten  up  with  envy,  enraged  with  all  his  contemporaries,  he 
followed  a  different  route  from  Marmontel,  although  at  bottom  he  held 
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the  same  opinions :  he  had  undertaken  the  task  of  exalting  the  dead 
hejond  measure,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  liring.  To  be 
entitled  to  his  esteem,  it  was  necessary  to  be  duly  and  faithfuUy  buried : 
his  eulogies  were  but  funeral  orations  ;  his  satires  were  constantly  ad- 
dressed to  those  whote  rivalry  he  feared :  by  only  glancing  at  him  you 
would  discover  that  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  was  suffocating 
him :  vanity  exuded  from  all  his  pores ;  he  thought  himself  great — a 
genius :  the  dullest  could  observe  this  inflation  of  self-love,  and  you 
could  not  help  repeating  to  yourself  when  you  had  LaHarpe  befbre  you,- 
the  epigiam  of  Le  Brun,  at  once  so  just  and  so  malignant — 

'  Si  voas  vou\ez  faire  au  platdt 
Une  fortane  immense,  et  poartant  le^time, 
Vous  deves  acbeter  La  Harpe  ce  quMl  vaut, 

£t  le  vendre  ce  qu^il  s*esiime.' 

'*  This  writer,  though  destitute  of  imagination  and  sensibiUty,  did  not, 
however,  want  taste,  and  he  held  the  sceptre  of  criticism ;  in  the  Mer-* 
*  cure,  he  dissected  the  best  estabhshed  reputations,  on  which  his  scalpel 
always  made  some  gashes  more  or  less  deep  ;  he  granted  favour  to  po 
one.  *  0e  is,'  rftid  the  Abbe  Delille,  ^  What  I  have  found  out  too  late  to 
my  sorrow ;  a  cross  dog  that  is  constantly  biting,  atid  would  sViU  bile 
when  fh  no  longer  h^  teeth.'  LaHarpe  was  insupportable  by  the 
pretension  he  manifested  to  direct  th^  conversation  ;  it  mlist,  whatever 
it  might  be  on,  only  move  in  the  circle  which  he  described  with  a  despotie 
ivperiority,  which  could  scarcely  be  endured."  Vol.  i.  p.  89. 

His  notice  too  of  Le  Brun  is  very  well,  and  containsr  a  plea- 
sant anecdote^  conveying  a  useful  lesson  to  satirists. 

*'  Le  Brun,  our  first  lyric  poet,  if  warmth,  cnthusiaftn  and  impe- 
tuosity of  ideas,  united  to  a  rich  and  uncommon  versification,  confer  the 
right  to  such  a  rank,  used  to  visit  my  uncle ;  but*  not  on  days  of  great 
entertainment,  because  he  would  then  have  been  ipet  j^y  a  .crowd  of 
persons  whom  he  would  have  incessantly  wounded  hy  his  epigrams.  H^ 
dined  with  us  at  our  small  parties,  and  then  he  was  amiable.  Notwith- 
standing ^this,  his  presence  froze  the  guests  ana  even  the  hosL  .  J!*bey 
knew  that  nothing  could  screen  them  trom  his  sangyiinaiy  lash ;  he  was 
the  person  that  Boileau  has  rendered  so  conspicuous. 

"  A  thousand  traits  of  this  kind  are  told,  which  are  not  very  honour- 
able to  Le  Brun ;  stiU  they  received  him  in  society :  whether  it  w«is  that 
they  regarded  him  as  a  modem  Aretin  whom  they  hoped  to  disarm  by 
<4ibging  obnduct,  a  kind  of  tribute  they  wilUngly  paid,  or  that  the  plea- 
5a#e  of  seeing  him  strike  others,  removed  the  apprehension  of*  heing 
wotfifAed  in  turn.  It  happened,  however,  on  one  occasion,  I  saw  him 
embarrassed.  One  day  at  my  nucleus,  a  young  officer,  M.  de  Berblont, 
continued  \f>  tellf  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and  without  any  one 
being  able  to  change  the  subject,  how  his  friend  and  himself  ha(l  be&ten 
a  provincial  poet,  Who  took  on  himself  the  task  of  making  verses  on  his 
regiment,  (at  that  period  this  was  for  gentlemen  a  species  of  veageance 
de  ban  ton  airainst  a  man  who  was  not  well  horn.)  Le  BitArtNaobliired 
to  endure;  whether  he  would  or  not,  an  attack  on  those  tnrtMhed  serib* 
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Uen  who  pat  their  uisults  in  rene,  and  who,  according  toourfounf  offi* 
cer,  ought  to  be  chased  ignominioiulj  from  the  houses  they  contami- 
nate by  thair  presence.  He  said  he  held  them  in  such  aversion,  that 
witliout  knowing  them,  and  without  their  doing  any  thing  to  him  per- 
sonally, he  would  take  pleasure  in  boxing  their  dbrs  wherever  he  met 
Ihem. 

*^  It  may  well  be  imagined  in  what  an  embarrassment  we  all  were 
in  the  presence  of  Le  Brun,  who,  on  his  side,  was  not  at  his  ease ;  he  did 
not  reply,  but  kept  a  profound  silence :  he  took  his  departure  immediately 
after  coffee,  and  in  a  month  after,  when  he  re-appeared  at  n^  uncle's, 
he  asked  what  had  become  of  Captain  Bobadil  f  He  has  gone  to  his 
province,  was  the  reply.  Le  Brun  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  biting 
epigram  against  the  young  officer :  he  read  it  to  us,  and  as  he  finished,  I 
approached  and  said  to  him,  with  a  malice  he  well  merited,  '  M.  Le 
Brun,  do  you  kn(Jw  before  M.  de  Berblont  went  away,  he  asked  for  your 
address  V '  Grand  Dieu !  Of  whom  1' '  of  M.  de  La  Harpe.'  *  The  scoun- 
drel has  given  it  him  !*  ^  He  seemed  to  wish,  on  his  return,  to  become 
acquainted  with  you,  for  he  told  me  he  should  pay  you  a  visit/ 

**'  Le  Brun  became  sick  with  fright :  he  hastily  took  faiick  his  epigram, 
and  two  days  aftof ,  he  brought  us  an  ode  in  honour  of  the  regiment  in 
which'M.  ae  Berblont  served,*  who,  by  the  by,  never  came  bad^  again. 
The  poet  had  his  labour  for  bis  baseness.'*  Vol.  i.  p.  91. 

.  Of  Madtfme  de  Genli^,  our  author  has  nothing  good  to  sajr. 
He  refuses  to  admit  her  assertion  in  the  third  volume  of  her 
Memoirs,  that  the  poet  Chenier  was  in  love  with  her.  He  says 
Chenier  used  to  tell,  with  a  foolish  laugh,  that  he  had  on  one 
occasion  bee|i  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  Joseph;  and  that  qne 
evening  being  at  the  house  of  a  certain  lady,  who  yvas  honoured^ 
as  she  nerself  has  said,  by  the  particular  kindness  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  prince  compelled  him 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  concealed  in  a  sreai  atmoire^  whose  size 
and  convenient  openings  for  air,  would  make  one  believe  it  was 
made  for  such  purposes ;  but  he  protested,  and  our  auttror  says 
he  may  be  believed,  that  he  bad  no  intimacy  (accord)  with  the 
lady,*  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  imprudeucies  by  which 
she  awakened  the  jealousy  of  her  most  high  and  mighty  uro- 
tcctor.  ^  She  never  pardoncsd  Chenier,  whatever  his  offences 
might  liave  beeif,  ,but  pursued  him  with  all  the  rancour  of  an 
efiraged  and  unforgiving  woman.  Our  author  was,  he  says,  well 
acquainted  with  her,  and  he  sketches  a  likeness  of  her  very  dif- 
ferent from  her  own.  He  says  he  was  shocked  at  the  ruinous 
condition  of  everf  thing  about  her,  and  the  littte  care  she  took 
of  her  person.  She  was  an  incessant  babbler^  and  would  suffer 
no  one  it  put  in  a  word.  He  saw  her  sevieral'  times  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  she  was  always  the^ame.  Her  conver- 
sation, wbieji  she  could  have  made  interesting,  iSowed  continu- 
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ally  in  the  same  monotonoaB  strain  :  she  alwats  made  it  turn 
on  two  points,  first,  her  own  person  and  works,  and  second,  her 
enemies,  whom  she  constantly  slandered.  Her  details  led  him 
to  believe  that  she  procured  her  information  from  servants.  She 
used  to  declaim  furiously  against  Mesdames  Cottin  and  De  Stael, 
whom  she  hated  equally— she  would  then  revert  to  her  manu- 
scripts, her  paintings,  her  embroidery,  and  above  all,  her  harp* 
•From  tfaistrack  she  would  not  stir — try  to  speak  on  politics,  the 
fine  arts,  literature,  she  brought'it  back  to  herself-— always  her*  * 
self.  Her  eight  volumes  of  Memoirs,  he  designates  as  a  ro- 
mance, in  which  you  can  recognize  neither  facts  nor  persons — ^ 
she  places  you  in  a  different  world  from  that  in  which  she  actu-^ 
ally  lived.  She  represents  herself  as  drivings  her  adprers  to 
despair;  many  fled  from  her  society;  others  went  mad — some 
even  died !  And  yet,  says  he,  *'  I  recollect  having  seen  them 
all,  not,  in  general,  very  sad,  but  rather  gay,  and  none  were  killed 
by  the  severity  of  her  virtue."  In  truth,  he  adds,  Madame  La 
Comtesse,  *  ■*►  ^ 

•  **Les  gens  que  vous  tuez  se  portent  assez  hien/' 

.  At  the  capture  of  the  Bkistile  he  says  she  was  enthusiastic — 
''tfa^  sovereign  people  in  arme  appeared  to  her  admirable — > 
she  e^en  exclaimed  vive  la  rot!  vive  la  nation^  and  she  embrace 
ed  with  a  modest  fervour  the  young  E^e,  the  haQdsome*Hullin, 
and  the  ferocious  Maillard ;  all  which,  with  many  other  facts^ 
has  escaped  her  memory." 

Of  Madame  de  Stael  he  soeaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  and 
warm  friendship.  He  says  sne  was  an  universal  favourite  for 
other  qualities  than  beauty.  The  exalted  speculations  of  ge- 
nius possessed  ve(y  powerful  attfactions  for  her,  but  notwith- 
standing, she  could  descend  to  the  earth  when  it  was  necessary 
to  think  about  the  fashions,  which  were  in  her^eyes  an  import- 
ant concern;  and  she  spoke ^on  it  with  as  much  gravity  and 
interest  as  other  women.  He  heard  her,  in  one  instance,  discuss 
the  shape  to  be  given  to  a  turban  with  a  warmth  and  eloquence 
that  confounded  him:  the  milliner,  at  whose  shop  they  wese, 
confident  in  her  experience  and  skiH,  and  careful  for  h^r  repiir 
tation,  could  not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  jiaroness — neverthe- 
less, the  latter  wished  to  convince  her,  and  for  that  purpose 
borrowed  from  her  genius  one  of  those  empasstoned  movements 
which  were  so  familiar  to  her;  she  became  so  eloquent  ftnd  so 
persuasive,  tbat  the  overpowered  milliaer  exclaimed,  ''Ah! 
madam,  you  compel  me  to  yield  to  you,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  in  doing  so,  I  make  a  sacrifice  of  good  taste." 
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Madame  de  Stael  appeared  proud  of  this  triumph,  which  she 
related  several  times  during  the  day  with  a  marked  tone  of 
satisfaction,  and  with  that  vivacity  which  she  infused  into  all 
her  recitals. 

He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  her  genius,  but  as  all  the  worlds 
are  of  one  opinion  on  that  subject,  we  shall  not  follow  him. 
He  just4y  remarks  that  she  had  too  mu^  to  do,  in  other  words, 
she  was  loo  meddlesome  to  be  happy— she  invented  subjects  ot^ 
uneasiness  as  others  do  pleasures ;  she  wished  to  govern  not 
only  her  family  and  friends,  but  the  state,  and  it  is  well  known 
her  pretentions  on  this  point  embroiled  her  with  Napoleon. 
Her  enthusiasm  for  her  father  was  a  weakness  that  may  be  for- 
given, especially  as  at  one  period  all  France,  except  the  court, 
were  equally  enthusiastic;  but  her  praises,  however  extrava- 
gant, were  received  by  the  vain  Neckar  without  surprise,  as  he 
was  convinced  they  were  bis  just  dues.  *'  France,"  said  be  one 
day -in  a  moment  of  exultation  after  his  second  call  to  the  mi- 
nistrj^/'will,  I  hope,  owe  to  me  her  happiness,  but  I  do  not 
Ibresee  what  reward  she  is  preparing  for  me.*' — *'  Uouoiu's  and 
dignities,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  with  heat,  *'  for  intense  is 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  presented  to  the  Gods." 

Let  us  cast  a  glance,  by  the  aid  of  our  author,  into  the  char- 
acter of  this  god  of  her  idolatry.^  Neckar  was  detested  by  the 
court  and  forced  into  the  cabinet  by  popular  opinion.  He  had 
ail  the  littlenesses  of  a  person  of  mediocrity  who  aims  at  eleva* 
4ion— -he  was  seriously  distressed  by  what  he  should  have  laugh- 
ed at,  and  more  than  once,  as  one  of  his  friends  relates,  the 
husband,  wife  and  daughter  wept^in  retirement  from  vexation 
at  the  impertinent  malice  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  the 
society  of  the  queen,  but  without  her  knowledge.  This  mis- 
placed malevolence  and  these  bickerings,  which  nothing  can 
excuse,  increased  the  hatred  which  Neckar  on  the  other  hand 
bore  to  the  noblesse :  for  it  is  remarkable  (says  our  peer)  that 
all  i^aro^ntcej  hold  in  detestation  the  caste  ioto'which  they  try 
to  slip  at  the  very  time  they  speak  of  it  with  contemp't.  It  was ' 
not  to  a  banker  like  himself,  or  a  merchant,  that  he  had 
ebosen  to  marry  hh  daughter;  but  a  man  of  quality ;  and  so  do 
all  others  similarly  situated.  Necker  wished  to  avenge  himself 
and  he  cruelly  succeeded,  first  by  convincing  Louis  of  the  neces- 
sity of  convoking  the  States-General,  and  next  in  procuring  the 
decision,  in  spite  of  the  majority  of  the  second  assembly  of  no- 
tables, composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  first,  that  the 
Uers-etat  should  have  a  double  representatioi^.*  His  faith- 
lessness to  the  king,    his  master,  is  further  proved,  ft  our 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  333 
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author's  statement  of  a  conversation  Neckar  had  with  his  friend 
M.  d'Outremont,  be  correct.  " At  length,"' said  he,  "the 
States-General  are  convoked,  though  not  without  difficulty.  I 
was  obliged  to  fight  fof  them  against  the  whole  palace.  You  are 
cbnnected  with  many  of  the  deputies,  tell  them  all  that  I  have 
-done  for  them.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  their  gratitude — say, 
above  all,  to  the  tierSy  that  they  keep  firm  in  their  resolve  to 
deliberate  in  common — ^they  will  carry  their  point  if  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  alarm  of  the  court ;  for  they  are  dying  of 
fright  there  at  the  idea  of  having  the  accounts  investigated, 
which,  without  doubt,  the  tiers  will  demand,  and  which  must  be 
presented  to  them." 

When  he  was  the  second  time  made  comptroller-general,  he 
was  blinded  by  his  excessive  vanity — he  looked  forward  to  be 
the  guide  of  the  assembly  and  the  tutor  of  the  king — he  had  no 
idea  of  meeting  with  any  persons  among  the  tiers  comparable 
to  himself  in  talents,  or  who  would  dare  to  raise  their  voices 
against  bis  opinions: 

*'  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  mouth. 
Let  no  dog  bark!" 

He  said  one  day  on  this  subject  to  the  dame  friend,  "  Je  vais 
6tre  furieusementoccupe  pendant  la  tenuedes  etats:  les  depu- 
tes ne  comptant  que  sur  moi,  et  j'aurai  douze  cents  educations 
financieres  a  faire,  sans  parler  de  la  cour  qu  'il  me  faudra  con- 
duire  par  la  main."  "  It  was,"  says  our  author,  "  under  simi- 
lar delusions  that  he  reached  the  moment  of  his  second  disgrace, 
and  that  he  returned  to  the  ministry  a  third  time;  but  at  this 
l&st  period  he  did  not  retain  them  long.  The  unanimous  resis- 
tance they  opposed  to  him  destroyed,  in  a  few  days,  his  castles  in 
the  air,  and  he  cotjid  no  longer  congratulate  himself  on  the 
docility  of  those  whom  he  had  been  pleased  to  regard  as  his 
pupils." 

One  of  the  most  striking  characters  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  was  Mirabeau^ — that  extraordinary  being,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  and  will  continue  to  be  said/; 
whose  genius  illuminated  all  he  touched,  and  whose  memory 
is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection.  In  spite  of  his  vices  he  would,* 
in  all  probability,  had  he  lived,  have  saved  his  country  from  the 
guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  which  has  so  deeply  stained  her  his- 
tory ;  but  he  was,  as  is  now  ascertained,  and  as  was  suspected 
and  charged  at  the  time,  basely  cut  off,  just  when  his  talents 
and  popularity  had  been  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  the  monar- 
chy, and  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  for  his 
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country.  Our  author  dwells  upon  him  with  great  delight,  and 
we  have  followed  him  with  pleasure — though  he  is  silent  on  his 
ugliness,  which  Mirabeau,  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  once 
described,  as  that  of  a  iyger  that  had  had  the  itnalUpox.  We 
have  room  for  a  few  extracts  only. 

*^  There  was  nothing  in  Mirabeuu  like  what  you  meet  with  in 
ordinary  men :  his  was  a  soul  by  itself,  as  potent  for  evil  as  for  good,  in- 
capable of  doing  either  by  halves :  he  was  a  libertine ;  could  he  be  other- 
wise ?  It  was  fire  that  circulated  in  his  veins.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  money;  liis  spirit  was  that  which  inspired  the  great  Tnen  of 
Sparta,  or  of  Rome,  and  his  physical  habits  were  those  of  the  most 
effeminate  sybarite ;  he  took  delight  in  the  refinements  of  dress ;  he 
loved  perfumes,  and  he  could  not  go  afoot;  a  carriage  was  indispen- 
sable to  him :  in  a  word,  under  the  garb  of  a  courtier,  he  concealed 
the  superioritjjif  of  a  great  statesman.  He  sought  glory  though  it  was 
only  a  sound.  He  wrote  with  great  ability,  but  his  eloquence  had  a 
much  hisber  reach — it  drew  after  it — it  overturned  all  obstacles.  Yet 
by  a  con&ast  which  is  more  cemmon  than  is  supposed,  he  was  not  the 
same  man  in  the  world  that  he  was  at  the  tribune ;  here  he  was  vehe- 
ment, fiery,  bitter,  irascible ;  there  he  became  soft,  desirous  of  pleasing, 
polite,  yielding;  and  this  difference  was  sO  striking  that  even  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  always  astonished  at  it.'' — ^VoL  i.  p.  359. 

'  As  a  member  of  the  tiers-etat,  although  of  the  ancient  noblesse, 
be  governed  all,  and  from  the  very  first  day  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  assembly,  that  Neckar  with  all  his  boasted  ta- 
lents could  not  overcome  nor  even  equal.  Attempts  were  made 
to  gain  him  over,  one  of  the  first  of  which  is  detailed  by  our 
author.  Mirabeau  declined  the  overtures,  though  very  good- 
naturedly,  saying  to  the  proposer: — <*  Ecoutez-moi  un  instant, 
mon  cher  monsieur;  on  dit  que  j'ai  de  I'esprit,  on  le  croit;  je  me 
sens  du  genie,  et  je  veux  le  prouver.  J'ai  eu  une  jeunesse  fou- 
gueuse,  il  faut  que  je  la  repare,  et  la  glorie  peut  donner  la  con- 
sideration." On  the  other's  still  insisting,  he  laughingly  ad- 
ded, "  Je  ne  suis  pas  k  veiulrc,  et  si  je  Vbulais  me  mettre  a  I'- 
enchere,  ce  moment  ne  serait  pas  bou ;  on  ne  me  connait  pas 
encore,  et  par  consequent  on  ne  mb  mettrait  pas  k  un  bien  haut 
prix  ;  mais  que  deux  mois  d'etat-generaux  aient  passe  sur  ma 
tetes  et  alors  je  serai  apprecie  a  ma  juste  valeur." 

When  the  three  orders  met  together  in  royal  session  on  the 
23d  of  June,  and  the  king  addressed  them,  concluding  with  ''I 
command  you,  gentlemen,  to  separate  immediately,  and  tore- 
turn  to-morrow  each  to  the  hall  appropriated  to  his  order,  there 
,10  take  your  seats:  and  I  order  the  grand-master  of  ceremo- 
nies to  prepare  your  rooms  accordingly ;"  the  clergy  and  i^o- 
blesse  immediately  adjourned,  but  the  tiers-etat  remained  com- 
pact and  immoveable.     The  Marquis  dei  Dreux  Breze,  grand- 
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master  of  ceremooies,  a  man  of  moderate  birth  and  more  mo- 
derate understanding,  advanced  towards  Bailly,  the  president, 
with  a  burlesque  kind  of  dignity,  and  said  to  him,  ''you  have 
heard  the  orders  of  the  king?"  ''Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Bailly, 
"  and  I  am  going  to  take  them  into  consideration  with  the 
national  assembly."  This  answer  was  not  satisfactory:  DeBreze 
exhibited  some  discontent,  when  the  impetuous  Mirabeau,  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  order,  addressed  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 
"  Yes,  Sir,  we  have  heard  the  intentions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  king:  htit you  have  here  neither  voice  nor  place, 
nor  right  to  speak:  you  are  not  authorized  to  remind  us  of  his 
address.  Slave,  go  and  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  we  will  not  depart  except  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet." 

*•  The  words,"  says  the  author,  "  must  have  been  heard  to  conceive 
the  effect  they  produced.  I  think  I  still  see  the  grand-master  of  cere- 
monies pale,  confounded,  cast  down,  sweating  great  drops;  neither 
knowing  whether  to  sit,  stand  or  walk:  he  remained  daring  one  or 
two  minutes  as  if  enchanted,  and  he  finally  staggered  out  like  a  drun- 
ken man  followed  by  his  escort  as  mute  as  himself.  Never  had  the 
ear  of  a  courtier  heard  such  words,  for  this  violent  reply,  which  con- 
tained the  very  spirit  of  revolution,  was  veiy  far  removed  from  the 
hitherto  humble  forms  of  parliamentary  resistance."—- (431.) 

When  the  patient  Louis  heard  of  this,  he  merely  remarked, 
"  well,  if  the  gentlemen  wo*nt  leave  the  hall  let  them  stay 
there." 

In  spite  of  Miraheau's  violent  republicanism,  and  apparent 
honesty,  he  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  court.  The 
details  are  given  by  our  author,  'and  his  account  of  the  inter- 
view between  Mirabeau  and  the  king  and  queen,  with  their 
conversation,  is  extremely  interesting.  We  wish  we  had  room 
for  it.  Mirabeau  had  demanded  this  interview  as  a  sine  qua 
non;  for  he  required  stipulations  on  their  part,  and  he  wanted 
to  test  their  sincerity  by  personal  observation.  Although  they 
were  prejudiced,  and  indeed  deeply  exasperated  against  him, 
they  were  compelled  to  use  him,  and  therefore  granted  his  re- 
quest. His  manners  and  eloquence  fascinated  both,  and  when 
he  took  his  leave,  the  queen  said  to  her  husband — "  voila  un 
Trai  gentilhomme,  il  en  a  les  manieres,  puisse-t-il  en  avoir  la  loy- 
aute!  au  reste,  je  suis  tres  satisfaite  de  lui." — "  II  nous  a  dit  de 
fort  bonnes  choses,"  answered  Louis  XYI.  "et  je  regrette  beau- 
coup  qu'il  ne  m*ait  pas  ete  connu  plu  tot."* 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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Marie  Antoinette  was,  frooa  this  moment,  uod^r  tb^charm  thai 
this  man  diffused  over  all  who  approached  bim.  Our  author 
thinks  that,  after  this  interview,  Mirabeau  was  true  to  the  king* 
His  friend,^  Mounier,  had  a  different,  and,  we  trust,  an  unfound- 
ed opinion  of  him.  His  testimony  is—-*'  I  have  certainly  never 
known  a  man  of  a  more  enlightened  understanding  and  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  politics;  nor  of  a  character  more  venal,  or  a 
heart  more  depraved,  tiis  restless  ambition,  thirst  for  fame,  pow- 
er and  riches  made  him,  at  once,  the  slave  of  every  party  in  the 
state.''  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mirabeau,  soon  after  this,  became  ao 
object  of  suspicion,  as  he  had  always  been  of  fear  and  hatred  to 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  rest  of  that  sanguinary  crew.  In 
^  conversation  which  our  author  had  with  Robespierre  (with 
whom  ^he  was  intimate  from  his  youth)  he  accused  Mirabeau 
with  being  a  traitor,  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  court,  and  who 
had  now  become  more  dangerous  than  useful.  These  men 
wishing  the  destruction  of  the  king,  which  they  feared  they 
could  not  accomplish  whilst  Mirabeau  lived,  conspired  against 
his  life.  As  Robespierre  in  1793,  in  a  moment  of  great  exul- 
tation boastingly  confessed,  they  resolved  to  poison  him,  as  the 
easiest  n^ode  of  disposing  of  him,  and  Marat  undertook  to  have 
the  drug  prepared.  ^\  They  did  not  know  at  first,"  says  our 
author,  *'  how  to  administer  it;  at  last  they  thought  that  in  the 
confusion  of  a  large  dinner  they  might  dispose  of  the  venemous 
ingredients  either  in  the  bread  or  in  the  wine,  or  even  in  two  or 
three  dishes  which  they  knew  Mirabeau  preferred.  Robes- 
pierre and  Petion  undertook  to  accomplish  this  execrable  de- 
sign, and  they  were  assisted  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  two  or 
three  Orleanists  in  waiting.  Mirabeau  had  no  suspicion  of  this 
perfidy.  The  poison  manifested  itself  internally  at  a  party  of 
pleasure,  which  he  attended  after  this  fatal  dinner,  and  where 
he  made  himself  remarkable  by  all  sorts  of  intemperance.  He 
soon  recognized  the  efibcts  of  the  poison,  and  said  tp  his  inti- 
mate friends,  particularly  to  Cabanis,  *  you  seek  the  cause  of 
my  death  in  my  excesses;  you  will  find  it  rather  in  the  hatred 
which  those  bear  me  who  wish  to  overturn  France,  or  those  who 
distrust  my  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  king  and  queen.' 
*Tell  the  queen,'  added  he,  to  my  uncle,  who  went  to  see  him,' 
Uhat  I  die  her  devoted  servant — that  all  the  advice  I  can  give 
her  is  to  confide  in  no  one ;  she  has  none  about  her  but  the 
foolish  or  the  malevolent.'  "^ 

All  France  was  interested  in  the  illness  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  death  occasioned  a  general  mourning.  His  was 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  monarchy ;  and  well  might  the  queen, 
when  she  heard  oi  it,  shed  tears  and  exclaim,  '^  into  what  a 
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•tale  of  wretehedDess  have  I  fiillen,  who  am  now  weeping  for 
Count  Mirabeau !  He  had  done  us  much  harm,  and  at  the 
moment  he  is  about  saving  us,  he  dies !" 

There  are  many  estimable  characters  sketched  in  this  book, 
but  not  one  more  so,  than  that  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
president  of  the  tters-etat,  and  first  mayor  of  Paris,  John  Syl- 
van Bailly.  He,  it  is  well  known,  enjoyed  a  distinguished  repu-< 
tation,  and  richly  deserved  it,  as  an  eloquent  oratqr,  a  Jearned 
astronomer,  and  a  virtuous  man.  He  was  among  those  reform* 
ers  who  preceded  the  Jacobins,  and  who  were  really  desirous 
of  their  country's  welfare  and  a  limited  monarchy.  He  wanted 
reform  rather  than  revolution,  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
anticipated  the  anarchy  which  unhappily  ensued,  during  which, 
he  and  all  the  good  men  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  public  aQiiirs,  were  sufferers.  That  he  and  they  were  blame- 
able  for  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  their  designs  into 
execution ;  for  their  apparent  disregard  of  all  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  their  country  ;  and  for  the  intemperate  haste  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  effect  their  purposes  of  reform,  we 
are  free  to  admit : — they  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rash- 
ness, but  posterity  will  do  justice  to  their  virtues.  In  Bailly'a 
Memoirs,  by  his  own  hand,  (which  we  are  surprised  our  author 
has  not  mentioned)  he  says  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was  likely 
to  happen  till  December,  1786,  when,  at  a*  dinner  party,  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  Notables  were  to  be  called* 
This  made  him  reflect  on  the  state  of  afiTairs,  when  he  foresaw 
not  revolution,  but  a  series  of  important  changes,  which  would, 
prob&bly,  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  When  he  was  .told 
he  would  be  named  a  deputy  from  Paris,  he  thanked  his  informer 
for  his  good  opinion,  but  thought  no  more  of  it,  till  chosen ;  and 
he  says  he  mentions  it  only  to  show,  that  he  was  carried  on  by 
no  exertion  of  his  own  to  the  stations  he  filled.  He  says  he  was 
attached  to  the  tranquillity  and  mediocrity  of  his  condition,  and 
wa6  of  opinion  the  States-General  could  do  very  well  without 
him.  '*  Destitute  of  talents  for  oratory,  (says  he,  modestly, 
though  mistakenly)  and  overwhelmed  with  timidity,  I  thought  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  another  the  same  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity, united  with  more  suitable  qualifications." 

Our  author  bears  witness  to  his  eloquence  and  virtue.  His 
sketch  of  him  is  as  follows  :— 

'^  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  the  Sciences,  Inscriptions 
and  Belles- Lettres,  and  abo  of  the  French  Academy.  He  united  to  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  the  graces  of  an  harmonious  euid  elegant  style : 
he  joined  the  qualities  of  a  superior  man  to  those  of  the  most  amiable 
gentleman.     He  preferred  retirement  to  society ;  but  although  he  with- 
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drew  from  oar  homage,  he  was  mllowed  inl9  his  solitude,  and  his  name 
was  on  every  tongue.  There  was  no  passage  of  his  Ufe  which  was  not, 
at  the  same  time,  glorious  and  honourable.  Grave  and  reserved  in 
public,  in  private  he  made  amends  for  it  by  an  ingenuous  gaiety :  he 
was  the  best  of  human  beings,  and  it  gave  him  pain  to  believe  in  the 
wickedness  of  others :  though  repeatedly  deceived,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  so  again  in  a  moment  after.  On  one  occasion,  his  wife  endea- 
voured to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  a  person  who,  she  rightly  bob* 
pected,  wished  to  impose  on  him,  and  he  answered  her,  '  I  should  too 
much  regret  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  an  honest  toan,  were 
I  restrained  by  the  fear  of  doing  a  service  only  to  a  scoundrel." 

Bailly  did  not  seek  the  revolution — it  sought  him  when  be 
was  nominated  a  deputy  to  the  States-General,  and  made  him 
play  a  part  in  politics  in  spite  of  himself :  but,  from  the  hour  in 
which  he  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  his  country,  he  never 
refused  to  serve  her.  He  consecrated  to  her  '^  moments  that  were 
invaluable  to  science  ;"  and  when  we  deplored  the  suspension 
of  bis  labours,  **I  am  in  the  first  place,"  said  he  to  us,  ''  in  my 
whole  soul  a  Frenchman,  and  if,  as  you  say,  I  am  learned,  the 
duties  which  that  quality , imposes,  ought  to  follow  after  those  of 
a  dtizen  :  if  I  can  assist  in  making  one  good  law,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  one  hundred  astronomical  calculations."* 

This  is  the  true  and  hbly  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  and  it  led  the 
martyred  Bailly  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  this  spirit  which  exalts 
him  whom  it  inspires,  above  even  the  conception  of  ordinary 
mortals.  It  tears  from  his  heart  the  low  and  debasing  interests 
of  self,  the  love  of  money,  the  fear  of  danger,  and  fills  their 
place  with  one  ennobling  and  absorbing  pfiS8ion,|the  welfare  of 
his  country.  It  was  this  spirit,  in  a  purity  which  has  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  which  we  delight  to  recur  to, 
that  enabled  our  ancestorsi  under  God,  to  deliver  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  our  British  brethren ;  and  we  hope  and  trust  that 
when  the  time  shall  arrive  again  to  require,  it,  it  will  be  found 
to  burn  as  brightly  and  warmly  in  the  hearts  of  their  posterity. 

Of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan,  the  queen's  femme  de 
chambre^  our  author  speaks  disparagingly.  He  says  they  are  to 
be  distrusted.  Their  being  posthumous,  is,  of  itself,  an  objec- 
tion to  their  credit,  unless  it  appears  that  they  are  wholly  written 
in  her  own  hand»  These  have  undergone  some  strange  alter- 
ations, for  she  always  spoke  of  events  in  a  manner  totally  differ- 
ent from  what  has  been  published ;  and  one  particular  and 
extraordinary  conversation  which  she  reported  to  him,  has  been 
entirely  omitted,  as  well  as  other  very  curious  facts.  The  tone  of 
the  Memoirs  too,  is  quite  apologetical,  which  he  thinks  unnatu-r 

•  Vol.  I  p;  317. 
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ral  for  one  who  was  decidedly,  though  secretly,  revolutionary  in 
her  opinions.  He  distrusts  her  fidelity  to  the  queen,  and  gives 
a  striking  proof  of  her  treachery,  which  General  La  Fayette 
can,  if  he  pleases,  verify  or  contradict.     He  says — 

*'  I  saw,  with  pain,  the  queen  give  so  much  of  her  confidence  to 
Madcune  Campan :  I  had  a  little  suspicion  of  her  sincerity,  and  thahks 
to  my  intimacy  with  the  enemies  of  die  court,  I  procured  some  light  on 
the  subject,  which  made  me  see  clearly,  what  to  others  was  in  profound 
obscurity.  This  opinion  of  Madame  Campan  might,  certainly,  be  es- 
teemed calumnious,  if  that  lady  had  really  been  what  her  Memoirs 
represent ;  but  these,  as  I  have  abeady  saul,  are  not  hers^^the  facts 
have  been  given,  but  with  a  new  complexion.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
original,  in  her  own  hand,  cannot  be  inspected,  without  discovering  the 
remarkable  difference  between  that  and  the  book  published. 

**  Madame  Campan,  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  was  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.  She  dissembled  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  deceived  the  queen  who  confided  in  her:  this  princess  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  intrust  her  with  the  secret  of  her  intended  fiight ;  and,  in 
consequence,  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  quickly  informed  of  it ;  but  far  from 
profiting  by  it,  to  injure  the  royal  family,  he  arranged  every  thing  so 
that  the  attempt  might  succeed,  and  if  it  failed,  it  was  from  causes  inde- 
pendent of  his  will."  Vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

Our  author  afterwards  found  Madame  Campan  in  Bona- 
parte's family.  The  public  voice  accused  her  of  having  aban- 
doned the  interests  of  the  queen  for  those  of  the  revolution, 
which  was,  probably,  true^  for  she  spoke  of  her  ancient  mistress 
without  much  emotion,  and  satire  oftener  escaped  from  her  lips 
than  praise.  She  had  a  number  of  piquant  and  malignant  anec- 
dotes to  tell,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  Memoirs. 
He  regrets  that  they  who  superintended  their  publication,  should 
have  left  out  what  she  related,  as  well  of  the  republic,  as  of  the 
empire ;  for  if  these  anecdotes  could  have  been  published  en- 
tire, such  as  her  son  communicated  to  our  author  in  1814,  we 
should,  he  says,  have  had  some  very  curious  details  of  the  im- 
perial family,  for  whom  she  had  a  more  decided  affection  thaxi 
she  ever  felt  for  the  unfortunate  queen. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  take  pleasure  in  showing 
from  our  author,  the  nituation  of  Robespierre  when  his  sangui- 
nary power  was  felt  to  be  slipping  from  him.  His  agbny  was  like 
that  of  the  wretch  who  is  suspended  by  his  hands  over  a  precipice, 
sttfleriflg  the  bitter  tortures  of  a  dreadful  death  sometime  be- 
fore he  falls !  We  should  like  too  to  mark  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  Cbenier,  once  an  enlightened  and  humane  man,  was  led 
by  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  party  spirit,  into  the  fatal 
gulph  of  crime,  till  he  consummated  the  destruction  of  his  vir- 
tuesy  and  became  a  jacobin  and  regicide.    The  lessons  might 
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br  of  service — but  we  must  refer  to  our  author  for  these  inter- 
estingr  rietiuls. 

During;  the  rei^n  of  terror,  our  peer,  though  known  to  be  a 
loyalist,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  Robespierre ;  who,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  pro- 
fessed for  him  some  regard,  and  promised  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  This  promise,  of  course,  he  violated  as  soon  as  he  found 
it  inconvenient  to  keep  it,  and  bis  protege  was  saved  by  the  in- 
terference of  Ch^nier,  and  the  sudcle>i  fall  of  the  tyrant.  Pre- 
vious to  this  event,  he  accepted,  thoug-h  reluctantly,  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  Robespierre  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  company  with 
Caritat,  ex-marquis  of  Condorcet,  Barbaroux,  Herault  de 
Schelles,  antJ  others,  among  whom  were  the  men-tigers,  Cou- 
ihon  and  Marat,  whose  figures,  dress  and  conversation,  he  still 
recalls  with  peculiar  horror.  He  says  their  hateful  persons 
exhaled  a  fetid  odour  which  was  natural  to  them  ;  it  made  the 
heart  sick,  and  seemed  to  be  a  warning  given  by  nature  to  guard 
mankind  against  these  two  monsters.  At  this  dinner,  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  these  bloody  jacobins  and  their 
desi/rns,  of  which  they  made  no  secret.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
their  designs  were  executed  to  the  letter,  without  harrowing 
the  feelings  of  our  readers  by  the  recital.  Our  author  has  made 
a  lively  sketch  of  these  different  butchers  of  mankind,  and  we 
had  proposed  to  exhibit  them,  but  the  subject  is  too  shocking, 
and*we  refrain.  We  are  tempted,  however,  to  trespass  a  little 
upon  their  feelings,  and  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  by  giving 
a  slight  sketch  of  a  personal  adventure  of  our  peer,  which  has 
quite  a  dramatic  interest,  and  in  which,  one  of  these  monsterr, 
like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  played  a  distinguished  part. 

One  morning  our  nobleman's  baker  expressed  to  his  assistanl., ' 
(officieuXy  the  title  given  by  the  republic  to  servants)  a  desire  to  ' 
see  him,  and  as  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  refuse  such  a 
favour  to  one  of  the  sovereign  people,  he  was,  of  course,  admit- 
ted and  graciously  received.     The  baker  commenced  his  haran- 
gue very  formally. 

"  Citizea,  though  we  may  love  tlie  republic,  mc  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  a  tender  heart  for  the  unfortunate.  There  is  in  my  house  a 
young  citoyenne  who  is  very  miserable — her  brother  has  emigrated,  and 
her  mother  died  of  grief — her  poor  father  is  m  the  prison  of  Luxem- 
bourg, expecting  every  day  his  trial  and  condemnation.  He  was  a 
lodger  of  ours  for  twelve  years,  and  we  never  heard  any  harm  of  him — 
he  was  a  peaceable  man  and  a  republican  as  we  all  are ;  but  they  say 
he  has  offended  somehow,  and  he  has  been  in  prison  for  a  month.  His 
young  daughter  is  iu  despair;  she  cannot  procure  his  liberty,  nor 
even  get  a  sight  of  him.  I  have  thought,  as  you  are  intimate  with  our 
incorruptible  Robespeirre,  you  would  not  refuse  to  ask  permission  for 
the  citoyerme  to  visit  her  old  father  V* 
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At  these  words  the  baker  handed  him  a  petition,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  a  letter 

to  himself  from  Albertine  P :  the  letter  was  in  a  simple 

but  not  inelegant  style — its  expressions  poured  from  the  heart, 
and  excited  his  sympathy,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist  when 
the  baker  added  that  she  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  and  as  modest  as  virtue  herself*  This  he 
candidly  allows  destroyed  the  n^erit  of  his  benevolence.  He 
also  learned  that  the  family  were  not  noble,  but  of  the  mercan- 
tile class:  that  they  had  retired  from  business  with  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  though  it  was  now  very  much  impaired  by  the 
situation  of  the  country. 

Yielding  to  his  good  feelings,  which  were  now  excited,  our 
young  peer  immediately  called  at  the  house  of  Robespierre.  He 
was  from  home,  but  his  brother,  who  was  very  closely  associa- 
ted with  him,  was  present.  The  warmth  with  which  the  re- 
quest was  urged  made  him  laugh.  *'  Are  you  her  lover?"  said 
Robespierre.  "  I  have  never  seen  her,"  said  the  peer.  ''  Then  it 
is  pure  generosity,"  resumed  the  other:  ''but  who  has  told  you 
that  these  people  are  not  conspirators  ?"  '*  And  why  should 
they  be  conspirators?  What  interest  have  theyf  Are  they 
great  lords  or  priests  ?  And  must  you  always  be  armed  with 
malevolence  or  distrust  .'^"  '' Don't  distress  yourself;  I  only 
spoke  thus  for  amusement :  let  us  see  what  you  want.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  permit,  you  must  address  yourself  to 
Fouquir-Tanville;  and  as  he  does  not  know  you  here  is  a  line 
to  him,  which  may  soften  him.  As  to  the  petition,  leave  it,  and 
I  will  talk  to  my  brother,  and  try  to  oblige  you,  if  the  prisoner 
is  not  too  guilty." 

He  then  handed  our  peer  n  note  addressed  to  Fouquir-Tan- 
ville, with  a  preconcerted  cypher,  which  was  recognized  by  this 
demagogue,  of  whom  he  gives  a  frightful  description.  He 
obtained  the  desired  permission  and  withdrew  from  the  mons- 

ster's  den.    He  carried  it  to  the  young  Albertine  P ,  the 

baker  conducting  him.  She  received  him  as  her  deliverer- 
she  poured  forth  her  thanks  with  a  vivacity  which  so  animated 
her  beautiful  figure,  that  he  stood  like  one  enchanted.  Sh^ 
determined  to  fly  to  her  father  and  readily  granted  the  peer's 
request  to  accompany  her,  for  then,  she  said,  ''  she  would,  on  the 
way,  the  better  express  her  gratitude  for  this  kindness."  The 
expression  sunk  into  his  heart,  and  he  already  began  to  feel  a 
young  affection  for  Albertine  glow  in  his  breast.  She  took  his 
arm,  and  after  he  had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
out-pourings  of  her  gratitude,  he  turned  the  conversation  on  her 
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family.  She  spoke  with  such  animation-^such  purity — such 
nobleness  that  he  entered  into  her  feelings  and, adopted  her 
sentiments.  When  she  entered  the  prison  he  waited  in  the 
street  until  her  visit  to  her  parent  terminated.  In  about  two 
hours  she  came  out — her  eyes  red  wirh  weeping  and  her  heart 
torn  by  the  interview :  yet  she  felt  happy  at  having  seen  her 
father,  and  resumed  her  thanks  to  him  who  had  obtained  this 
favour  which  saved  her  from  despair. 

From  that  moment  our  lover's  fate  was  fixed — he  never  suf- 
fered a  day  to  pass  without  seeing  her-«-he  solicited  the  two 
Robespierres  with  so  much  earnestness  in  favour  of  citizen  P — , 
that  he  obtained  his  temporary  release  during  his  illness,  and 
he  was  removed  to  the  baker's.  Here  was  a  new  cause  for 
thanks.  The  presence  of  the  sick  old  man  was  no  restraint  to 
their  tender  intercourse,  and  at  length  a  declaration  was  made. 
Albertine  appeared  more  distressed  than  pleased  with  the  dis- 
closure, but  she  was  not  indifferent:  there  was  something  inex- 
plicable in  her  of  which  he  dreaded  to  catch  a  glimpse.  Some- 
tinies  she  listened  to  him  with  delight  and  participated  in  his 
tenderness — at  others  she  fled  from  him  in  tears  imploring  him 
to  abandon  her ! 

Far  from  yielding  to  her  caprice  he  returned  with  ardour  to 
the  attack — he  became  more  impassioned,  and  resolved  to  ask 
her  in  marriage.  At  another  time  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing;  but  at  this  period  old  opinions  had  been  done 
away,  and  the  world  was  upside  down.  He  felt  that  her  influ- 
ence on  his  soul  increased  daily — it  became  riveted  more  firmly 
the  oftener  he  saw  her — ^at  length  he  declared  his  wishes  and  of- 
fered her  his  hand.  She  listened  in  extreme  grief,  and  far  from 
answering  aflirmatively,  she  inquired  if  he  had  well  considered 
what  he  wished  to  do  ?  **  Do  you  know  me  sufficiently"  said 
she,  "  to  give  me  your  name  and  confide  to  me  your  honour  ? 
Are  you  sure  I  am  worthy  of  it  fV  She  uttered  these  words 
with  a  deep  but  mysterious  emotion  which  strangely  embarassed 
him :  he  was  afraid  to  ask  an  explanation  and  remained  silent — 
she  resumed :  **  You  ought  not  to  doubt  my  love — you  possess 
my  whole  heart  and  yet  I  can  never  be  your  Wife: — there  is  a 
disclosure  which  it  is  frightful  for  me  to  make,  and  yet  1  must — I 
have  prayed  to  be  spared  it ;  but  you  have  by  your  honourable 
and  seductive  proposal  compelled  me  to  tell  you  all — your  es- 
teem prescribes  the  rule  of  my  conduct." 

More  surprised  than  ever  by  this  he  assured  her  he  could  not 
believe  her  unworthy  of  him  ;  he  said  if  she  desired  to  prove  his 
affection  by  this  means  it  was  unnecessary ;  for  his  opinion  of 
her  was  fixed  and  unchangeable*     ''  You  believe  so,"  said  she, 
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weeping  bitterly,  ''  but  as  soon  as  I  shall  pronounce  the  fatal 
words,  you  will  Regard  me  with  horfor !" 

More  and  more  excited,  he  no  longer  knew  what  to  think  of 
her.  He  told  her  at  length  she  had  said  too  much  to  conceal 
the  rest.  .She  begged  him  never  more  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife— if  he  only  would  not  she  could  keep  from  him  her  sad 
secret.  '*  I  implore  you,"  said  she,  *^on  my  knees,  as  much  in 
my  own  name  as  in  that  of  my  poor  father !"  ' 

He  told  her  she  asked  what  was  now  impossible,  but  he  would 
grant  her  a  respite  oi  eight  days,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time — '*  then"  said  she,  interrupting  him,  **  eight  days  more  of 
happiness  are  in  store  for  me — at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will 
cease  to  exist!" 

His  impatience  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  was  no  less  great 
than  the  vehemence  of  his  love,* yet,  though  sure  he  should  find 
her  conduct  irreproachable,  he  could  not  but  anxiously  desire 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  her  to  whom  he  wished  to  impart 
the  title  of  his  wife.  He  waited  the  expiration  of  the  eight 
days,  and  on  the  ninth  Alhertine  still  avoided  him :  at  last  he 
caught  her  towards  evening  in  his  arms  on  the  stairs.  '*  Will 
you  speak,"  said  he  ?  *'  Yes,  since  I  must  be  separated  from 
you  for  ever,"  and  choaked  with  her  emotion,  she  added,  *'  / 
have  been  the  muiress  of  Marat. ^^ 

Unfortunate  girl,  she  had  sacrificed  her  happiness  on  the  al- 
tar of  filial  piety.  She  had  delivered  herself  to  that  monster 
as  the  price  of  )ier  father's  life,  but  without  her  father's  know- 
ledge.    From  that  moment  her  lover  saw  her  no  more. 


Art.  IV. — The  JVorks  of  Ben  Jonson^  with  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory;  and  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  W.  Gifforo. 
In  9  vols.     London,  1816. 

The  neglect,  which  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  have  ever  ex- 
perienced in  this  country,  and  the  oblivion  with  which  they  are 
now  threatened,  may  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  present 
attempt  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  American  public  to  a 
just  sense  of  their  merits.  But  we  confess,  that  we  have  found 
in  the  work  before  us  an  additional  inducement  to  proceed, 
since  Mr.  Gifford  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  the  moral,  if  not 
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the  intellectual  qualities  of  thia  distinguished  man,  under  a  pew 
aspect,  and  to  disperse  thtise  clouds  of  envy  and  malignity, 
which  have  overshadowed  his  memory,  and  been  deepening 
and  thickening  around  it  for  years.  It  is  against  the  commen- 
tators of  Shakspeare — the  leaders,  as  Mr.  Gifford  terms  them, 
in  this  crusade  against  the  fame  and  character  of  Jonson^-that 
he  has  directed  the  full  force  of  his  critical  blows;  and  whether 
he  has  succeeded  in  protecting  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  or 
whether  he  has  failed,  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny,  that  he  has 
discomfited  his  assailants.  Ifhe  has  not  proved  the  innocence 
of  Jonson,  he  has  at  least  done  vengeance  on  his  accusers,  which 
sooth  to  say,  might  have  proved  to  one  of  Mr.  GifTord's  temper, 
not  the  lighter  gratification  of  the  two ! 

The  name  of  Ben  Jonson  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
English  literature.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three — an  age 
at  which  other  men  are  accumulating  the  materials  of  future 
usefulness — he  had  already  attainedT  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  what  was  yet 
more  difficult,  a  thorough  insight  into  life  and  mlinners; 
and  if  we  consider  that,  though  respectably  descended,  he  was 
born  CO  indigence,  and  depended  for  the  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion on  the  bounty  of  some  patron,  whose  name  unfortunately 
is  lost;  that,  after  some  years  spent  at  the  university,  he  return- 
ed to  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer,  which  was  his  step-father's  em- 
ployment;  that  he  fled  in  disgust  from  the  intolerable  drudgery 
of  this  occupation,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  served  a 
campaign  in  Holland ;  that,  returning  to  England,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
and  that  in  four  years  from  this  period,  he  had  produced  the 
most  finished  and  purely  classical  comedy  which  England  could 
boast  of;  if,  in  short,  we  take  in  at  one  view,  the  prodigious 
stores  of  learning  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  discourage- 
ments under  which  be  had  amassed  them,  we  shall  perceive 
that  we  have  placed  before  our  eyes  the  image  of  a  perfect 
intellectual  giant. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  the  day  was  but  one  step  removed 
from  its  original  rudeness.  Ly  lly,  Alarloweand  Kyd,  who  were 
scholars  as  well  as  wits,  had  indeed  written  detached  scenes  of 
great  excellence;  but  the  advantages  of  a  well  connected  plot 
were  not  yet  perceived,  and  they  had  produced  no  play  in  which 
the  scenes — while  each  sprung  naturally  from  the  preceding-^ 
had  yet  a  common  bearing  on  a  predetermined  end.  When 
Jonson,  therefore,  brought  to  the  service  of  the  drama,  his 
immense  learning,  and  bis  rich  talent  of  observation,  he  must 
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have  oontemplated  a  complete  and  splendid  success ;  an  ei- 
pectatton  noi  unreasonable,  whether  he  considered  the  imper- 
fection of  the  pieces  which  then  had  possession  of  the  stage,  or 
his  own  immeasurable  superiority  over  the  writers  we  have  just 
named.  IfLylly,  Marlowe,  Kyd,  and  others  of  that  calibre, 
had  been  his  only  competitors,  these  expectations  might  have 
been  realized.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  Jonson  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  talents  to  the  stage,  it  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  dramatic  genius  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Sliakspeare  had  already  Mruck  the 
chords  of  that  enchanted  !yre,  whose  tones  had  enthralled  the 
senses,  and  kindled  the  imaginations,  and  gone  thrilling  to  the 
hearts  of  men !  Hi&i  star,  already  **  the  lord  of  the  ascendant," 
was  now  culminating  towards  its  zenith,  and  all  lesser  fires 
were  dimmed  and  obscured  by  its  superior  radiance.  It  was 
not  for  the  colder  genius  of  Jonson,  sustained  by  all  his  art, 
and  fortified  by  all  his  learning,  to  divide  the  empire  of  opini- 
on, with  this  phenomenon  of  nature! 

We  have,  incidentally,  in  our  former  numbers,  offered  our 
willing  homage  to  the  unequalled  merits  of  Shakspeare,  and  we 
forbear  to  press  the  theme ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  withhold 
from  the  reader  the  glowing  tribute  offered  to  his  genius  by  a 
distinguished  critic,  who  was  contented  to  struggle  with  all  the 
perplexities  of  a  foreign  language,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  his  excellence.  *'  Never  was  there  (says  Schlegei) 
so  comprehensive  a  talent,  for  the  delineation  of  character  as 
Shakspeare^s !  This  Prometheus  not  only  forms  men — he  opens 
the  gates  of  the  magical  world  of  spirits — calls  up  the  mfdnight 
ghost-^exhibits  before  us  his  witches  amidst  their  unhallowed 
rites — peoples  the  air  with  sportive  fairies  and  sylphs;  and 
these  beings,  existing  only  in  imagination,  possess  such  truth 
and  consistency,  that  even  when  deformed  monsters  like  Cali- 
ban, he  extorts  from  us  the  conviction,  that  could  such  beings 
have  existed,  such  would  have  been  their  conduct.  In  a  word, 
as  he  carries  the  most  fruitful  and  daring  fancy .  into  the 
world  of  nature ;  on  the  other  hand  he  carries  nature  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  lying  beyond  the  confines  of  reality ! 
We  are  lost  in  astonishment,  at  seeing  the  extraordinary,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  unheard  of,  in  such  intimate  neairness." 
Again^  *'  this  tragical  Titan,  who  storms  the  heavens,  and 
threatens  to  tear  the  world  from  off  its  hinges;  who  more  fruit- 
ful than  ^schylus,  makes  our  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  con- 
geals our  blood  with  horror,  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
sinuating loveliness  of  the  sweetest  poetry ;  he  plays  with  love 
like  a  child,  and  bis  songs  are  breathed  out  like  melting  sighs ! 
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He  unites  in  his  genius  the  utmost  elevation  and  the  utmost 
depth,  and  the  most  foriKign  and  apparently  irreconcileable  pro- 
perries  subsist  in  him  peaceably  together.  The  world  of  spirits 
and  of  nature,  have  laid  all  their  treasures  at  his  feet.  In  strength, 
a  demigod — in  profundity  of  ?iew,  a  prophet — in  all-seeing 
wisdom,  a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order.  He  lowers  him- 
self to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  is  open 
and  unassuming  as  a  child." 

It  was  with  this  gifted  mortal,  exalted  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  admiring  critic,  even  to  the  station  of  a 
demigod,  that  Jonson  had  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
popular  favour ;  and  if — with  little  sacrifice  to  art  and  less  to 
study ^  by  the  mere  grace  and  bounty  of  nature — he  threw  far 
into  shade  his  learned  and  laborious  competitor,  is  it*  wonder- 
ful that  his  defeat  should  engender  discontent  ?  and  if  they 
chanced  to  write,  (as  did  frequently  happen)  for  rival  theatres, 
is  it  wonderful  that  this  discontent  should  find  utterance,  and 
encouragement,  until  at  length  it  ripened  into  settled  envy  i 
If  we  consider  that  Jonson  was  without  a  spark  of  enthusiasm — 
that  he  inherited  a  constitution,  which  rendered  him  more  sen- 
sitive of  defects^  than  alive  to  the  beauties  of  compositioe — that 
he  was  of  a  temperament,  in  stiort,  critical  rather  than  poetp- 
cat — we  must  suppose  that  he  would  submit,  with  the  worst  pos- 
sible grace,  to  a  verdict  whose  justness  he  would  be  the  very 
last  to  {lerceive,  and  might  even  visit  the  preference  shewn  to 
his  rival,  with  a  resentment  only  to  be  justified  by  personal 
injury. 

There  is  no  direct  contemporary  proofs  however,  of  Jon- 
son's  malignity  towards  Shakspeare.  It  is  inferred,  rather 
from  the  proud  and  censorious  spirit  of  the  man,  from  the  qua- 
lified praise  with  which  he  ever  speaks  of  this  dramatic  prodi- 
gy, both  in  his  '<  Discoveries,"  and  in  his  '^  Miscellanies," 
from  his  conversations  with  Drummond,  and  lastly  from  the  un- 
disguised manner  in  which,  in  his  prologues  and  plays,  he  sneers 
at  certain  faults  and  extravagances,  which,  though  they  might 
(as  Gifford  suggests)  be  found  in  other  authors,  are  unquestion- 
ably found  in  Shakspeare  The  charge  was  first  preferred 
by  Dryden  or  Rowe ;  Stevens  and  Malone  have  repeated  it. 
But  Gifford,  who  is  certainly  no  half-way  friend,  who  detects 
something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  Jonson,  and  ^*  looes  him  like  a 
verra  brither,"  strikes  at  his  adversaries  as  venomously  as 
though  he  repelled  a  personal  assault.  He  expends  much 
"  excellent  indignation,"  and  leaves  the  trace  of  bis  critical 
scalping  knife  on  each  who  had  dared  to  question  the  amiable 
disposition  of  the  great  satirical  dramatist.    Alas  for  Gifford ! 
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It  was  his  conscience  that  quickened  his  zeal !  In  Jonson's 
/lite,  he  beheld  a  type  of  his  own ;  he  forestalled  futurity,  and 
read  by  anticipation  the  doom  that  posterity  would  award  to 
William  Gifford !  Dryden  (he  says)  is  naught,  for  Dryden  had 
a  convenient  memory,  '*  which  was  always  subservient  to  the 
passion  of  the  day."  Rowe  and  Stevens  escape  with  conifmra- 
tive  impunity ;  but  Malone  under^roes  the  whole  storm  of  his 
wrath.  Malone  has  undertaken. to  prove,  hjr  quotations  from 
Jonson,  the  fact  of  his  hostility  to  Shakspeare.  He  relies  chief- 
ly on  the  prologue  to  '^  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  it  appears  at  first  sight,  as  a  direct  attack 
upon  his  works.  Now  Gifford  shews,  that  the  play  was  acted 
in  1598,  and  prior  to  the  performance  of  those  very  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which  are  supposed  to  be  aimed  at.  "A  date,"  cries 
the  editor  in  the  pride  of  his  discovery,  ''is  the  spear  of  Ithuriel 
to  the  enemies  of  Jonson  ;  touch  their  facts  with  it,  and  they 
start  up  in  loathsome  and  revolting  deformity."  He  convicts 
Malone  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  censure  intended  on 
those  plays,  which,  by  his  own  shewing,  had  not  then  an  exis- 
tence ;  but  Malone's  errors,  are  not  Jonson's  acquittal. 

He  jKiay  have  erred  in  affixing  the  dates  to  Shakspeare's 
plays — for  these  are  to  a  great  extent  conjectural — or  admit- 
ting them  to  be  correctly  stated,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pro- 
logue was  not  interpolated,  or  altogether  changed,  for  some  of 
Jonson's  plays  are  published  with  two;  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  was  the  original  prologue,  for  it  was  not  published  until 
1616,  the  year  of  Shakspeare's  death,  and  eighteen  years  after 
the  first  acting  of  the  piece !  He  next  discovers  that  Malone 
had  referred  to  a  fabricated  document,  (Macklin's)  as  authority, 
after  having,  on  another  occasion,  expended  fifteen  pages  in 
proving  it  a  forgery  !  And  here  he  taxes  him  with  intention- 
ally giving  his  sanction  ''to  a  recorded  lie/'  His  zeal  is  not 
yet  abated — he  turns  to  the  "Biographia  Britlanica,"  and  finds 
the  following  complimentary  notice  of  Jonson,  credited  to  the 
"Conversations"  of  Drummond.  "Jonson  was,  in  his  personal 
character,  the  very  reverse  of  Shakspeare — as  surly,  ill-natured, 
proud  and  disagreeable,  as  Shakspeare  was  gentle,  good-na- 
tured, easy  and  amiable.''  He  now  refers  to  the  "  Conversa- 
tions," and  discovers  that  the  passage,  quoted  as  Drummond's, 
is  the  rascally  interpolation  of  the  Scotchman  Shiels."  But  to 
show  that  the  portrait  was  sketched  by  Shiels,  and  not  by 
Drummond,  is  not  to  show  that  it  wants  resemblance.  The 
true  question  is,  is  it  a  likeness  f  and  the  true  difficulty  to  be 
solved,  why  have  so  many  writers  concurred  in  thinking  it  so  ? 
After  all)  there  remains  the  testimony  of  Drummond  as  to 
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Jonson's  general  ill  nature.     It  is  at  once  contemporary  and 
respectable. 

In  the  year  1619,  Jonson,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  facul- 
ties, enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  splendid  talents,  and  the 
favour  of  the  court,  made  a  tour  of  recreation  into  Scotland, 
and  passed  some  months  in  the  house  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden.  Drummond,  himself  an  author,  made  abstracts  of 
Jonson's  conversations,  and  sketched  a  character  of  the  poet. 
He  never  published  them,  but  they  were  published,  thirty  years 
afterwards,  by  bis  executors,  who  found  these  conversations 
among  his  papers.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  document. 
It  contains  the  most  authentic,  direct  and  particular  account 
extant  of  the  man,  his  habits  and  opinions.  We  proceed  to 
gratify  the  reader  with  an  extract. 

"  Heads  of  Convetsations^  Sfc, — Ben  Jonson  used  to  say  that  many 
epigrams  were  ill,  because  they  expressed  in  the  end  what  should  have 
been  understood  by  what  was  said  before,  as  that  of  Sir  John  Davies. 
That  he  (Ben)  had  an  intention  to  have  made  a  play  like  Plautus^  Am- 
phytho,  but  left  it  off,  for  that  he  could  never  find  two  so  like,  one  to  the 
other,  that  he  could  persuade  the  spectator  that  they  were  one ;  that  he 
designed  to  write  an  epic  poem,  &c.  He  said  he  had  written  a  dis- 
course of  poetry  against  Campion  and  Daniel,  where  he  proves  coup- 
lets to  be  the  best  sort  of  verses,  &c.  His  censure  of  English  poets  was 
tiiis — that  Sidney  did  not  keep  a  decorum  in  making  every  one  speak 
as  well  as  himself  Spenser^s  stanza  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter : 
the  meaning  of  his  Allegory  of  the  Fairy  Queen  he  had  delivered  in 
writing  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  was,  by  tlie  bleating  beast,  he 
understood  the  Puritans — ^and  by  the  false  Duessa,  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  told  that  Spenser's  goods  were  robbed  by  the  Irish,  and  his 
house  and  a  little  child  burnt — he  and  his  wife  escaped — and  after 
died  of  want  in  King-street.  Samuel  Daniel  was  a  good,  honest, 
man — had  no  children — and  was  no  poet ;  that  he  wrote  the "  Civil 
Wars,"  yet  had  not  one  battle  in  all  his  book.  That  Michael  Drayton's 
"  Polyolbion,"  if  he  had  performed  what  he  promised,  had  been  excel- 
lent. That  Sylvester's  translation  of  "  Du  Bartas,"  was  not  well  done, 
that  he  wrote  his  verses  before  he  understood  to  confer,  and  those  of 
Fairfax  were  not  good.  That  the  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  in 
long  Alexandrines,  were  but  prose ;  that  Sir  John  Harrington's  **  Arios- 
to,"  under  all  translations,  was  the  worst. 

'*He  said  Donne  was  originally  a  poet — his  grandfather,  on  the 
mother's  side,  was  Hejwood  the  epigrammatist — that  Donne,  for  want 
of  being  understood,  would  pensh.  He  esteemed  him  the  first  poet  in 
the  world  for  some  things :  his  verses  of  the  lost  Orchadine,  he  had  by 
heart,  and  that  passage  of  the  Calm,  '*dust  and  feathers  did  not  stir, 
all  was  so  quiet."  He  affirmed  that  Donne  wrote  all  his  best "  pieces 
before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  told  Donne  that  his  Anni- 
versary" was  profane  and  full  of  blasphemies ;  that  if  it  had  been  written 
on  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  had  been  tolerable ;  to  which,  Donne  answered, 
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'  he  had  described  the  idea  of  a  woman)  and  not  as  she  was/  He  said 
Shakspeare  wanted  ari^  and  sometimes  sense ;  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he 
brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  in 
Bohemia,  where  there  is  no  sea  near  by  a  hundred  miles.  That  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  esteemed  more,  fame  than  conscience — the  best  wits 
were  employed  in  making  his  history.  Ben  himself  had  written  a  piece 
to  him,  of  the  Punick  War,  which  he  ^tered  aad  set  in  his  book.  He 
said  Owen  was  a  poor,  pedantic  schoolmaster,  sweeping  his  living  from 
the  posteriors  of  little  children,  and  had  nothing  good  in  him,  his  epi- 
grams being  bare  narrations.  Francis  Beaumont  died  before  he  was 
tnirty  years  of  age,  who,  he  said,  was  a  good  poet,  as  were  Fletcher 
and  Chapman,  whom  he  loved.  He  fought  several  times  with  Marston, 
and  says  that  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law*s  preachings,  and  his 
fteher-in-law  his  comedies ! 

^*  His  judgment  of  stranger  poets  was,  that  he  thought  not  Du  Bartas 
a  poet,  but  a  Terser,  because  he  wrote  not  fictions.  He  cursed  Pe- 
trarch for  redacting  verses  into  sonnets,  whicli,  he  said,  were  like  that 
tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short,  were  racked,  others  too 
long,  cut  short,  ^liat  Guarini,  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  kept  no  decorum 
in  making  shepherds  speak  as  well  as  himself.  He  said  Petronius, 
Plinius  secundus,  and  Plautus  spoke  best  Latin ;  that  Tacitus  wrote 
the  secrets  of  the  Council  and  the  Senate,  as  Suetonius  did  those  of  the 
Oabin«t  and  Court ;  that  Lncan,  taken  in  parts,  was  excellent,  but  alto- 
gether naught ;  that  Quintilian^s  sir,  seven  and  eight  books,  were  not 
only  to  be  read,  but  altogether  digested ;  that  Juvenal,  Horace  and 
Martial  were  to  be  read  for  delight,  and  so  was  Pindar ;  but  Hippo- 
crates for  health.  Of  the  English  nation,  he  said  that  Hooker's  *'  £c- 
c1ei?iastical  Polity"  was  best  for  church  matter,  and  Selden's  "  Titles  of 
Honour"  for  antiquities." 

.    Such  are  the  most  prominent  notices  of  Jonson's  Conversations 
recorded  by  Drammond,  and  here  follow  his  opinions  of  the 
.  man. 

I 

**  He  was,  (it  is  Drummoiid  who  speaks)  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of 
himself,  a  contemner  and  scorner  of  others — given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action'of  those  about 
htm,  esptcially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he 
lived.  A  dissembler  of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him,  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanted ;  tliinkcth  nothing  well  done,  but  what  himself  or 
some  of  his  friends  have  said  or  done.  He  is  passionately  kind  and 
angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep  ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  an- 
swered, at  himself;  interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst. 
He  was  for  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both ;  oppressed  with  fancy, 
which  hath  overmastered  bis  reason — a  general  disease  in  many  poets. 
His  inventions  are  smooth  and  easy  ;  but,  above  all,  he  excelleth  in  a 
translation." 

The  rngc  of  Gifibrd  at  these  confessions  of  Drum  mond,  is  irre- 
pressible.    He  launches  his  bolts  at  him,  as  though  he  would 
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annihilate  him.  His  page  seems  to  g\oyf  with  the  eorrusca* 
tions  of  his  anger,  while  he  stigmatizes  him  as  **  the  cankered 
hypocrite,"  who,  under  false  pretence  of  friendship,  had  tempted 
him  to  unbosom  himself,  and  the  traitorous  host,  who  should 


(( 


as^ainst  his  murderer  shut  the  do^r. 


Not  bear  tlie  knife  himself! 


I  • 


We  cannot  forbear  tq  remark,  that  whjlethis  Jupiter  tonans 
is  hurling  his  imprecations  against  Drummond,  for  basely  vio- 
lating the  rites  of  hospitality,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
to  show,  that  he  ever  meditated  the  publication.  If  be  had, 
we  should  leave  it  to  casuists  to  determine,  how  far  Drummond 
was  defensible  in  disclosing  the  frailties  of  his  guest*  We 
might,  in  such  conduct,  sec  much  reason  to  impeach  his  delica- 
cy, but  none  to  question  his  credibility:  the  outline  might  still 
be  correct,  though  we  might  feci  that  the  colours  had  been 
laid  on  by  no  friendly  hand.  But  another  contemporary  has 
spoken  of  him  in  a  different  spirit.  It  is  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
says  he — 

"  Owed  all  the  little  he  knew,  and  the  little  good  that  was  in  him,  to 
the  friendships  and  conversation  he  had  still  been  used  to,  of  the  most 
excellent  men  in  their  several  kinds,  that  lived  in  that  age ;  by  whose 
learning  and  information  he  formed  his  studies  and  mended  his  un- 
derstandiner,  and  by  whose  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  behaviour,  and 
justice,  and  vutueand  example,  he  formed  his  mcmners,  subdued  that 
pride,  and  suppressed  that  heat  and  passion  he  was  naturally  inclined 
to  be  transpoiled  with.  While  he  was  only  a  student  at  law,  and  stood 
at  gaze,  and  irresolute  what  coarse  of  life  to  take,  his  chief  acquaint 
tance  were  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  Cotton,  Vaughan,  Digby,  May,  Ca* 
rew,  and  others  of  eminent  faculties  in  their  several  ways. 

*'  Ben  Jonson's  name  can  never  be  forgotten,  having,  by  his  very  good 
learning  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners;  very  much  reformed 
the  stage,  and,  indeed,  the  English  poetry  itself.  His  natural  aclvan- 
tages  were  judgment  to  order  and  govern  fancy,  rather  than  excess  of 
fancy,  his  productions  being  slow  and  upon  deliberation,  yet  then 
abounding  with  great  wit  and  fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly ;  and 
surely  as  he  did  exceedingly  exalt  the  English  language  in  eloquence, 
propriety  and  rnascuUne  expressions,  so  he  was  the  best  judge  of,  and 
fittest  to  prescribe  rules  to  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who  had  lived 
witli,  or  before  him,  or  since,  if  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  made  a  flight  be- 
yond all  men,  with  that  modesty  yet,  to  ascribe  much  of  this  to  the 
example  and  learning  of  Ben  Jonson.  His  conversation  was  very  good^ 
and  with  the  men  of  most  note,  and  he  had  for  many  years  an  extraordi- 
nary kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde,  till  he  found  he  betook  himself  to  business, 
which  he  believed  ougiit  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  company.  He 
lived  to  be  very  old,  and  until  the  palsy  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  body  and  his  mind." 
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That  the  testimony  of  Lord  Clarendon  is  animpeachable,  we 
willingly  admit ;  but  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Drumiuond's 
is  by  far  more  particular,  and  is  uncontradicted  in  many  an  im- 
portant point  by  that  of  his  lordsihip.  He  will  further  agree 
with  us,  we  think,  in  the  opinion,  that  the  phrase  on  which 
GifTord  chiefly  relies  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  Drummond,  viz. 
"that  his  conversation  was  very  good,"  has  a  much  moie  natu- 
ral and  legitimate  reference  to  the  intellectual,  than  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  Jonson.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Jonson  Aerished  against  Shakspeaie  a  feeling  of  malignity; 
yet  we  have  little  doubt  of  his  jealousy,  which  breaks  out  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  never  named  him,  without  a  side  glance  at  his  defects. 
Before  we  can  consent  to  consider  him  the  mild,  amiable,  unof- 
fending being  that  Gifford  represents  him,  we  must  have  for- 
gotten his  works,  which  abound  in  passages  that  contradict  and 
discredit  such  a  representation,  and  we  must  equally  have  for- 
gotten his  history.  The  poet's  whole  life  was  a  dcene  of  struggle 
and  contention.  He  was,  for  many  years,  the  friend  of  luigo 
Jones,  and  a  colabourer  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  Masques 
for  the  court,  yet  he  quarrelled  with  Jones,  and  lampooned  him ! 
He  wrote  plays  conjointly  with  Decker  and  Marston,  yet  he 
attacked  them  in  the  bitter,  satirical  drama,  the  ''Poetaster," 
which  they  retaliated  by  the  ''  Satiromastix."  Still  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  implacable ;  fbr  in  two  years  after  he  had 
held  up  Decker  and  Marston  (the  Crispinus  and  Demetrius  of 
the  pieee)  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  public,  we  find  him 
reconciled  to  these  ''unclean  birds,"  as  he  had  styled  them, 
dufcified  and  propitiated,  it  would  appear,  by  a  copy  of  compli- 
mentary verses.  Our  idea  of  Jonson  is,  of  a  man  rude  in 
speech,  arr#gant  in  manner,  of  a  bitter,  satirical  temper,  who 
might  be  good  company  witii  his  superiors  or  dtpendents — with 
James  his  master,  or  his  "apprentice"  Broome — but  a  captious 
and  overbearing  companion  among  his  equals.  What  his  ene- 
mies said  of  him,  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  "  Poetaster." 

"  Demetrius. — Alas !  he  is  a  mere  sponge !  nothing  but  humours  and 
observation.  He  goes  up  and  down  sucking  from  every  society,  and 
wh^n  he  comes  home,  squeezes  himself  diy  again. 

**  T^icca, — Thou  say 'st  true— §  sharp,  thorny-tooth'd,  satirical  rascal — 
fly  him !  he  wiU  sooner  lose  his  best  friend,  than  his  least  jest.  'Tis  all 
ddg  and  scorpion — he  carries  poison  in  his  tooth,  and  a  sting  in  his  tail. 
I'll  have  the  slave  whipped  one  of  these  days  for  his  satires  and  his 
humours,  by  one  cashiered  clerk  or  another." 

Had  Gilford  not  been  possessfed  by  the  mere  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, he  never  would  hajre  dreamed  of  adorning  him  with 
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those  mild  gracea,  which  were  at  once  foreign  to  bii  nature,  and 
inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  reformer;  he  would  have 
cautioned  us  rather  against  the  exaggerations  of  his  enemies, ' 
and  justified  the  hot  and  biting  censures  of  Jonson,  by  pointing 
to  (w'hat  constituted  their  best  apology)  the  rank  follies  and 
overgrown  vices  of  the  age. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  Jonson's  works.  He 
is  best  known  to  as  by  his  plays ;  yet  his  efforts  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  drama.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  new 
species  of  entertainment,  the  Masque !  He  wrote  t#o  books 
of  epigrams,  a  collection  of  miscellanies  in  verse,  called  "Un- 
derwoods," and  a  collection  of  maxims  and  critical  remarks  in 
prose,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "Timber,"  or  "Discoveries;" 
he  composed,  likewise,  a  treatise  on  English  Grammar.  Tlie 
edition  of  Gifford  concludes  with  a  body  of  poems,  in  honour  of 
the  poet,  published  shortly  after  his  death,  under  the  designation 
of  "  Jonsonus  Virbius" — a  tribute  which  shows,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  space  which  he  filled  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
the  respect  which  he  had  won  from  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. Of  his  "  Underwoods"  atid  "  English  Grammar,"  we 
have  not  space  to  speak  ;  and  we  shall  subjoin  but  twopasagesv 
from  the  "  Discoveries,"  which  we  select  as  illustrating  what 
we  have  already  said  of  his  splenetic  temper,  and  his  pronieness 
to  relapse  into  a  censure  of  Shakspeare,  however  he  may  have 
commenced  in  his  praise. 

^*  In  short,  (says  Jonson)  as  vinegar  is  not  accounted  good,  until. the 
wine  be  corrupted ;  so  jests  that  are  true  and  natural,  seldom  raise  laughter 
with  the  beast  of  the  multitude.  They  love  nothing  that  is  right  and 
proper :  the  farther  it  runs  from  reason  and  possibility,  with  them  tlie 
better  it  is." 

•*'  De  Shakspeare  nostra. 

^'  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it,  as  an 
honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his  writing,  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hatk  been — would  he  had  blotted 
a  thousand !  which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told 
posterity  this,  but  for  then*  ignorance,  who  chose  that  cii*cumstance  to 
recommend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted,  and  to  justify  minp 
own  candour ;  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  tliis 
side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  H^was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open  and 
free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  cjj- 
pressions !  [why  could  not  Jonson  have  paused  here,  and  lefl  it  to 
others  to  point  out  the  shades  m  the  picture  ?]  wherein  he  flowed  with 
that  facility  thai  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped. 
Suffilaminandus  erat,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in 
his  own  power — would  that  the  rule  of  it  had  been  sp  too !  Many 
times  he  fell  in.tfaose  th^gs,  couW  not  escape  laughter— as  when  he 
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said  in  the  penon  of  OsBsar,  one  speaking  to  him-—*  Cttsar,  thou  doest 
me  wrung.;'  he  replied,  ^Cesar  did  never  vrong,  hut  with  just  cause ;' 
and  such  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  reideemed  his  vices  with 
his  virtues — there  was  aver  more  in  him^  to  be  praised,  than  to  he 
pardoned." 

'  Of  his  epigramft,  the  reader  may  relish  a  speeimen. 

'^  TO   AL€itEMISTS« 

*^  If  ail  you  boaet,  of  your-great  art  he  true, 
Sure  wilUng  poverty  Itves  most  in  you.'*  ^ 

*•  TO   DOCTOR  'BMPIRIC. 

*'  When  mea  a  daiig'rout  disease  did  'scape 
Of  old — they  gave  a  cock  to  Es^ulape :  ^ 
'  Let  me  give  two — that  douhly  am  got  free 
From  my  disease's  danger — and  from  thee. 


'^  ON  CUSVERIL,   THJ(  LAWYER. 

^*  No  cause,  nor  olient'fat,  will  Gheveril  leeie  I    - 
But  as  they  come— on  both  sides,  he  takes  fees  ! 
And  pleaseth  both — ^for  while  he  melts  hi&grease . 
For  this-«-that  wins,  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace! 

*•  TO  A  CENSORIOtTS  COURTLINO. 

**  CourtUng !  I  rather  thou  should'st  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  than  praise  it  frostily. 
'When  I  am  read — ^thou  feign'st  a  weak  applause  *  * 

As  if  thou  wert  my  friend— hut  lack'dst  ^  cautfe.  . 
This  but  thy  judgment  fools— the  other  way^ 
Would  both  thy  folly  and  thy  spite  betray." 

The  talents  of  Jonson  ^ere  never  more  advantageously  ex- 
erted than  in  the  composition  of  his  Masques.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  him ;  they  grew  to  perfection 
uAder  his  hands,  and  with  one  splendid  exception,*  ihey  expir- 
ed with  him.  In  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  James  I. 
there  was  something  to  encourage  exhibitions  of  this  nature* 
The  Queen  was  gay  in  iier  disposition — fond  of  entertain- 
ments— and  precluded  by  her  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  from  enjoying  those,  which  formed  the  diversion  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  leaning  of  the  court  to  these  costly  and 
magnificent  spectacles  which  were  addressed  as  sedulously  to 
the  senses,  as  to  the  understanding*  Magnificent  they  undoubt- 
edly were;  they  were  exhibited  in  the  court;  Jonson  contributed 
the  allegory  and  the  poetry ;  Inigo  Jones  contrived  the  machinery 
and  decorations ;  and  the  music  and  dancing  were  arranged 

•  Milton's  "  Comus." 
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by  other  artists  of  almost  equal  skill  in  their  several  depart- 
ments.    Whoever  haB  studied  the  Masques  of  Jouson,  will  be 
struck  with  the  iirofuston  of  ^earbing  be  has  expended  on  them ; 
he  will  peiceive  a  fabinarity  with  the  myihofogy,  the  customs, 
and  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  that  is  truly  a$tonishiug,  and 
a  felicity  of  fippHpation  and  adaptation,  a Itpget her  peculiar; 
and  he  wiU^pereeivet  that  instead  of  being  crushed  beneath 
this  mass  of  seetuingiy  untractable  materials,  his  fancy  sports 
with  it,  and  his  genius  moolds  it  into<,the  most  gracei'ur  and 
attructivjB  forms.     The  gifts  of.  learning,  and  the  graces  of 
poetry  alike  conspmd  to  enrich  Bja4  embellish  these  produc- 
tions; and  when  we  remember,  that  the  first  nobles  of  the  land, 
and  the  Queen,  with  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  ladies 
of  thecpUrti  ^tp  among  the  performers;  that  music,  dancing 
ajid4'h^4qos|  spleadid  scenic  decorations,  were  among  the  fas- 
ciliatitid  ao^aflii^niments ;  that  each  sister  art  was  invoked  to 
tetiilit»€ootribiiticin8,  so  thatevery  sense  was  regaled, while  every 
ikcuUy  v^sjektnhed,  we  must  consent  to  characterise  them,  as 
the  most  gofgeous  and  imposing  spectacles  ever  presented  at  the 
firitish  cooet.    In  the  splendour  impaKed  to  these  Masques  tiy 
the  participation  of  the  King  and  the  nobility ;  in  the  reputation, 
which  a  performance  so  honoured,  would  necessarily  impart  to 
the  author ;  in  the  familiarity  which  must  thus  have  been  begotten 
faatween  Jonson  and  the  noblemen^  whom  be  desired  to  rank 
^mong  his  patrons,  we  may  ^eo  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  talents  to  this  class  of  composition,  rather  than  to 
the  stage-,  where  his  labours  were  less  lucrative,  less  set  off  by 
accessary  splendour,  and  far  less  certain  of  applause;  nor  has 
the  world  reason  to  regret  his  decision,  since  if  ever  he  has 
soared  into  an  elevated  region  of  poetry — it  is  here.  "^  We  have 
tfio  time  to  dwell  on  these  delightful  compositionsj  which  will 
be  lead,  after  all  tbb  tttiprovements  of  modem  versification, 
for  the  smoothness  of. their  numbers,  as  they  must  ever  be  ad- 
mited  for  their  vivacity  and  learning.  We  speak  of  them  in  the 
mass,  not  meaning  to  deny  that  they  are  unequal,  and  that  some 
may  be  selected*  which  are  both  vapid  in  the  allegory,  and 
rug§ed  in  the  versifltotioii.     But  these  we  bequeath  to  such 
Arist'archua  among  our  brethren,  (if  any  such  there  be)  as  shall 
be  disposed  to  feast  on  them. 

The  *'  Jtfa^que  of  Queens"  was  written,  we  are  told,  in  emula- 
tion pf  the  witches  in  Macbeth ;  and  the  learning  and  spirit  of 
bis  incantations  leave  room  to  regret,  that  he  had  not  oftener 
modelled  after  so  adtniiable  an  artist.  But  it  is  in  the  Masques 
of  ''Hymen,"  ''The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,"  and  the 
"  Vision  of  Delight,"  that  he  has  most  surpassed  himself  and 
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forgotten  the  scbelar  in  the  poet ;  not  but  that  the  whole  ground 
is  enamelled  with  the  fftmer^'bf  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture,  yet  is  there  a  native *sjiirH  about  them,  that  shews  afl  this  as 
secondary  and  subortiinate^  a^d  there  is' a  sweetness  in  the 
versiticutittn,  which  was  nq(. exceeded  by  any  j)oe€of  the  peri- 
od— a  sweetness,  the  more  remarkable  from  its  contrast  with 
the  harshness  of  his  dramatic  style,  an^  which  will  exen  satisfy 
the  modern  ear,  accustomed  a^  it  is,  t<^  the  exquisite  modula- 
tion of  Pope.^  The  **  Masque  of  Hymen*'  was  written  in  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  Lady  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  represented 
with  great  magnificence.  The  bridegrom  was  but  fifteen,  the 
bride  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  eaoh  oreminent  beality  ! 

*'  Ah !  senseless  nfeortals*  er^f  bl!ad*to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate  !*' 

If,  amidst  the  splendid  pageantry,  whil^  '^'Laughter,  Sports,  De- 
^  lights''  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  atfhoisphere  that  encompas- 
sed them,  some  malevolent  spirit  )ieid  unfofded  the  scroll  of 
futurity,  and  revealed  to  them  the  web  of  gj^Ht  and  misery,  that 
the  destinies  were  already  weaviiig«^if  th^  had  seen  murder 
and  adultery  inscribed  on  that  fatal  •crol{,i^s  the  sole  fruits  of 
that  union  which  they  were  trhen'eejebrating  with  such,  elabo- 
rate pomp — what  horror  and  coiMterdaiipn  wduld  have  seized 
on  that  gay  assembly !     It  is  froni.  the  *'  EpfU)ftlamion".com« 
posed  for  this  festal  occasion,  that  we  wished  to  cull  a  flower  for 
the  gratificatiQu  of  the  reader.     But  we  aVe  precluded  by  the 
discovery,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  James,  w hooper sonat- 
ed  the  chorus  of  virgins,  were  too  fastTdi^a  to  lendure  it,  and 
omitted  in  the  performance  all  but  the  introductory  stansa;  a 
fastidiousness  which  must  excite  ^  our  specialtW.omifir,!'  when 
we  consider  what  they  did  enduriQ.  ^  Jonson  r£9f  nted  their  deli- 
cacy in  the  following  note, attach ict  to  the  priit^jd  copy — '^Mf  this 
song,  then,  only  one  staff  was  sung,  but  because!  ip^e  it  both 
in  form  and  matter  to  emulate  that  kind  of  poem  which  was 
called  Epithalamium,  and  by  the  ancients  iised  to  be  sung  when 
the  bride  was  led  into  her  chamber,  I  have  here  set  it  down 
whole,  and  do  heartily  forgive  their  ignorance,  whom  it  chanceth 
not  to  please."     That  we  may  not  utterly  disappoint  Ihe  reader 
we  select  a  passage  from  another  Epithalamioii,  which,  more 
fortunate  than  its  predecessor,  appears  to  have  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  choral  virgins !     It  is  from  the  ''Uile  and  Cry  after  Cu- 
pid" a  masque  written  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Earl 
of  Haddington. 
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"  Up,  youths  and  rirgins,  up,  and  praise 
The  God,  whose  nights  ontsiiiiie  Ms  days ; 
HjiBttn,  whose  hallowed  ntes 
Could  never  boast  of  brighter  lights ; 
Whose  bands  pas?  liberty. 
X  Two  of  your  troop,  that  with  the  mom  were  frte, 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 

And  what  they  are,     • 
If  you'll  perfection  see, 
.  Yourselves  must  be. 

Skin^,  llesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star ! 

■ 

**  What  joy  or  honours  can  compare 
With  boty  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of.  states,  of  hands*  of  heafts  ! 
When  in  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spoused  have  the  foremost  voice  ! 
Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  wv    ... 

Live  what  they  are. 
And  long  perfection  se^ : 
And  such  ours  be'. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  sliitie  forth,  thou  wished  steirf 

F  * 

*^  Lovers  oopumonwealth  consists  of  toys  ^ 
*  IJis  council  are  those  antic  boys 

Games4^Laughter,  Sports,  Delights, 
.     .  That  triumph  with  him  on  these  nights : 
To  whom  wp  must  give  way 
For  now  theif  reign  begins,  ajid  lasts  till  day. 
They  sweeten  Hymen's  war. 

And,  in  that  jar 
Make  all,  that  married  be 
"     Perfection  see, 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  .wished  star !" 

Whal:  follows  is  selected  fijom  the  "  Vision  of  Delight,"  it  is 
Night  that  speaks    . 

Night-^^  Break  Ffent'sie,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 
And  spread  thy  purple  wings ;  - 
"Now  all  thy  figures  are  allow'd  -»  ' 

''  Aad  various  shapes  of  things ; 
"    Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream,. 
And  tho^  it  be  a(Waking  dream, 

CAorH9*^¥et  let  it  like  an  odoii?  rise 
To  all  the  senses  herej 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyts^ 
And  music  in  their  ear." 
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Again — Chorus,  (describing  a  daoce.) 

'*  In  curious  knots  and  mazes  so, 
The  spring  at  first  was  taught  to  go ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora,  had  their  motions  too ! 

And  thence  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 

Th'  Idahan  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 
As  if  the  wind — ^not  she — did  wcdk 
Nor  pressed  a  flower  nor  hotD*d  a  stalk,'*'* 

Can  this  be  Ben  Jonson,  the  writer  of  '^  Bartholomew 
Fair,"  the  dweller  upon  all  that  was  coarse  in  the  dialect  and 
offensive  in  the  manners  of  the  age  i  But  we  can  pardon  much 
to  the  composer  of  such  elegant  verses,  and  we  have  already 
forgiven  him,  for  having  dressed  out  his  goddess  in  the  sandals 
of  Camilla. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  those  works  by  which  posterity 
will  measure  the  intellectual  strength  of  Jonson.  The  age  of 
Elizabeth  was  marked  by  a  decided  advancement  in  arts  and 
letters.  The  religious  controversies  of  the  preceding  reign, 
bad  kindled  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  impelled  them  in 
the  direction  of  learning.  Classical  literature  received  a  full 
share  of  this  new  born  zeal,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
great  repositories  of  ancient  wisdom,  were  ever  more  devoutly 
studied,  or  thoroughly  mastered,  than  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  drama,  too,  received  its  impulse,  and  in  less 
than  forty  years  from  its  first  rude  efforts,  had  attained,  perhaps, 
its  utmost  point  of  excellence :  had  advanced  in  that  period  from 
'*  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle"  and  ''Gorboduc,"  to  the  sublime, 
though  fantastic  creations  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  more  la- 
boured and  regular,  though  less  inspired  productions  of  Jonson. 
Other  writers,  indeed,  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  success. 
Lilly,  the  Euphenist,  whose  wit  was  overlaid  with  affectations, 
the  facetious  Kyd,  and  Marlowe,  the  irregularity  of  whose  works 
are  redeemed  by  some  magnificent  passages,  had  each  contri- 
buted to  elevate  and  reform  the  stage.  Then  came  Shakspeare, 
less  instructed  even  than  these  in  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
but  possessed  of  an  instinct  of  wisdom,  that  made  learning 
needless ;  he  took  the  drama  as  he  found  it,  and  worked  up 
indifferently  the  wifcl  romances  of  Italy,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
England.  But  though  inexpressibly  superior  in  execution,  his 
pieces  were  almost  as  irregular  in  plan,  as  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  principles  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  and  even  of  action,  were  not,  and  could  not 
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be  observed  in  Romeofthoae  dramatised  histories,  that  embrac- 
ed the  transartions  of  an  entire  life.  Jouson,  ten  years  the 
junior  of  Shakspeare,  could  not  hope  to  rival  him  in  his  genius, 
but  what  he  could  do,  he  accomplished.  He  reformed  the 
staffe  ;  he  introduced  that  regularity,  which  it  so  much  needed  : 
and  in  159S,  presented  the  English  nation  with  a  comedy, 
framed  upon  the  classical  models,  and  finished  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  true  principles  of  the  dramatic  art. 

**  Every  Man  in  hi*  Humour ^^^  is  a  comedy  purely  national. 
England  furnishes  both  the  characters  and  the  incidents.  It  is 
one  of  those  plays  which  few  men  would  patiently  sit  out  in  the 
representation,  and  as  few  desire  to  leave  unread.  It  is,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a  play  o(  character^  in  contradistinction  to  a  play  of 
iutrigve^  and  we  know  of  no  play,  of  this  exclusive  stamp,  bow- 
ever  vigorously  composed,  which  could  command  the  attention 
of  a  modern  audience.  Our  ancestors  were  of  a  far  more  pa- 
tient and  enduring  temper !  Considering  this  then,  as  peculi- 
arly a  play  of  character,  we  must  give  Jonson  credit  for  the 
force  with  which  he  has  conceived,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  sustained  them.  Kitely  is  a  well  designed  expression  of 
jealousy ;  and  the  passage,  in  which  he  betrays  to  Cash,  in  his  very 
anxiety  toconceul  it,  the  secret  worm  that  preyed  upon  him,  will 
strike  every  discerning  reader,  as  particularly  true  to  nature. 
Bobadil  is  an  admirable  portrait:  the  class,  indeed,  is  found  in 
Plautus,  but  the  individual  is  a  braggart  of  genuine  English 
growth;  his  swaggering  among  the  dupeb,  his  bullying,  where- 
ver it  is  safe,  is  done  to  the  life;  bis  beating  Cob  is  exqui- 
site, and  calculated  to  deceive  all  superficial  judges  as  to  his 
true  metal.  It  is  done,  so  con  amore^  that  it  seems  to  spring 
from  the  mere  excess  and  overboiling,  .as  it  were,  of  his  vialo- 
rous  spirit,  and  we  have  almost  allowed  ourselves  to  be  impos- 
ed on,  when  we  find  him  suddenly  disenchanted  by  the  cudgel  of 
Downright,  and  shrinking  back  into  his  proper  proportions.  If 
the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  of  a  second  perusal,  he  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  scenes  in  which  Cob  and  Tib 
appear,  are  not  those  in  which  the  author  has  shewn  the  least 
discernment  or  power  of  characterization.  What  then  are  the 
faults  of  this  play,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  well  drawn 
characters,  and  enjoying  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities,  a 
conformity  with  the  ancient  models  of  dramatic  excellence?  The 
greatest  defect  is  in  the  plan  itself;  the  author  paints  humours, 
not  passions;  and  it  has  been  acutely  observed,  that  '* though 
passions,  like  humours,  may  be  unamiable,  they  can  never 
be  uninteresting."  There  is  another  fault;  we  have  actually  no 
plot,  and  no  love;  we  have  a  marriage  without  courtship,  and 
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an  elopement  without  the  opposition  offriendfl;  the  entanorle- 
ment  (8uch  as  it  \s)  and  the  dii4entaii|Sflement,  bein^  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  ''  Brainworm,''  who  assumes  the 
most  prefiosterous  dis<ruise8,  yet  every  where  escapes  detection ! 
The  next  production  of  Joiison  was,  ''  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour"  Here,  too,  there  is  variety  of  aniuaing  and  ridicu- 
lous character 8$  but  they  pass  successively  over  the  stage,  like 
the  figures  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  with  scarcely  more  con- 
nexion in  the  plot,  the  whole  machinery  is  carried  on  ;  by  the 
agencv  of  Carlo  Buffone  and  Marilente,  the  one  a  mischiev- 
ous, the  other  a  disappointed  and  malignant  man,  who,  happily 
for  the  author,  and  for  poetic  justice,  employ  themselves  in  ex- 
posing the  follies,  or  lashing  the  vices  of  his  dramatic  charac- 
ters. In  this  play  he  made  further  approaches  to  an  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  by  adopting  a  chorus,  which  appears  on  the  stage 
and  criticises  each  scene  as  it  passes.  We  feel  disposed, 
in  this  instance,  to  impeach  the  highest  quality  of  Jonson^s 
mind — his  judgment.  The  chorus  of  the  ancient  Greek  come- 
dy was  a  numerous  body,  not  occupying  the  stage  itself,  but  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  theatre  corresponding  with  our  orchestra. 
Its  duties  were  various  and  important.  Originally,  it  was  an 
ideal  personation  of  the  audience  itself,  and  was  employed  by 
the  dramatic  poet,  to  explain  or  defend  his  inventions,  by  the 
recitative,  or  to  relieve  the  langour  of  representation,  by 
Bongs  and  dances,  which,  constituting  as  they  usually  did,  a 
portion  of  every  public  festival,  were  still  consistent  with  the 
ideal  character  of  the  chorus.  Though  its  uses  varied,  and 
the  chorus  came,  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  to  employ  itself 
in  chanting  odes  entirely  foreign  to  the  action  of  the  piece, 
yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  dramatists,  the  object  of  the 
chorus  was  such  as  we  have  stated,  ^his  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  drama,  embraeing  the  chorus  as  an 
essential  part,  is  assigned  by  critics  as  the  reason  why  the  unity 
of  place  was  far  more  necessary  to  be  considered  in  an  ancient 
play,  than  in  a  modern  one;  for  a  change  of  scene  not  only 
supposed  a  removal  of  the  actors,  but  of  the  ideal  audiei^ce  too! 
Now  Jonson  shifls  about  his  little  chorus,  consisting  of  Asper, 
(the  author)  Mitis  and  Cordatus,  without  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion; and  by  this  practice,  extinguishes  every  trace  of  that  ilhi- 
sion,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  sustain.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  believe  that  this  illusion  is  ever  com- 
plete, and  amounts  to  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  fact,  that 
it  is  a  representation  that  we  are  witnessing  and  not  a  reality ; 
but  such  as  the  illusion  is,  there  is  no  subtle  policy  in  dissolv- 
ing it.     Yet,  Jonson  may  in  this  instance  have  been  indifferent 
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to  "  the  ounninff  of  the  scene"— for  in  unveiling  bis  desi|rn,  un- 
der the  character  of  *'  Asper,"  he  seems  to  have  meditated  a 
satire  rather  than  a  comedy. 

**  Who  is  so  patient  of  this  impious  world, 
That  he  can  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  his  tongue  ? 
Or  who  hath  such  a  dead  unfeeling  sense 
That  heay'n's  horrid  thunders  cannot  wak^  ? 
To  see  the  earth  crack'd  with  the  weight  of  sin, 
Hell  gaping  under  us,  and  o*er  our  heads 
Black  rav'nous  ruin,  with  her  sail  stretch'd  wings 
Ready  to  sink  us  down  and  cover  us ; 
Who  can  behold  such  prodiffies  as  these, 
And  have  his  lips  seal*d  up  T    Not  I,  my  soul 
Was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity. 
But  with  an  armed  and  resolved  hand 
V\\  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth,  and  with  a  whip  of  steel 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  no  mood,  stamped  in  a  private  brow. 
When  I  am  pleasM  t'  unmask  a  public  vice ; 
I  fear  no  strumpet's  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  stab. 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries. 
No  broker's,  usurer'^,  or  lawyer's  gripe 
Were  I  disposed  to  say — they're  all  corrupt." 

^'  EpiciSfie^^  h  a  play  of  the  highest  order.  It  has  a  rich  plot, 
though  again  no  love ;  the  main  action,  which  is  the  securing 
an  allowance  to  Dauphine  from  the  hoards  of  the  miserly  Mo- 
rose, is  kept  steadily  in  .view.  This  play  was  deemed  a  master 
piece  by  Drydcn,  who  commended  it  for  its  conformity  to  the 
classical  models,  and  Us  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  art. 
It  has  unity  of  action,  time  and  place,  and  an  admirable  plot, 
unravelled  only  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  adorned  not  only 
with  incident,  but  with  charact^.  Morose  is  an  inimitable 
figure.  Tom  Otter  and  his  Dame  are  proverbially  known.  • 
Jack  Daw  and  La  Foole,  are  excellent  of  their  class,  and  the 
mutual  trick  and  disgrace  which  are  put  upon  them,  with  their 
behaviour  under  it,  affords  a  fund  of  comic  entertainment. 
Truewit  is  likewise  a  spirited  sketch,  and  lavishes  all  the  wit 
which  Jonson  could  draw  for,  superadded  to  all  which  he  could 
borrow  from  the  armory  of  Ovid.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  imitate,  or  even  translate  the  ancient  classical 
writers,  and  we  should  rejoice  if  they  had  never  been  plun- 
dered, except  by  such  as  knew  so  admirably  how  to  use  the 
spoil :  fur,  as  Dryden  has  happily  remarked  of  him,.  '*  he  haa 
done  his  robberies  so  o|)enly,  that  one  may  see  be  fears  not  to 
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lie  taxed  by  any  law.   He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch,  and 
what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  biro." 

**Volpane^^  is  a  splendid  effort.  The  plot  is  so  uncommon 
and  deeply  interesting ;  the  action  so  progressive,  and  moves 
on  by  such  natural  yet  subtle  agency  ;  the  characterization  so 
various  and  rich,  so  skilfully  unfolded,  so  happily  sustained ; 
and  the  whole  work  pervaded  by  such  a  delightful  spirit,  that 
we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  unmixed  gratification. 
It  is,  indeed,  unsurpassed  in  its  kind,  a  very  ^'  pearl  of  orient," 
an  '*  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite."  It  is  one  continued  and 
loOy  flight — here  are  no  frosty  passages,  and  none  of  those 
prolixities  that  abound  iji  his  ordinary  com  [positions.  What  in- 
imitable pictures  have  we  of  Voitore,  Corbaccio,  and  Corvino!, 
How  delightfully  are  they  played  upon  by  Volpone  and  by 
Mosca,  the  prince  of  parasites.    Let  Mosca  speak  for  himself. 

**  Oh,  your  parasite 
Is  a  most  precious  thing — drop't  from  above, 
Not  bred  'roongst  clods  and  clodpoles  here  on  earth,  &c. 
But  your  fine,  elegant  rascal,  that  can  rise 
And  stoop,  almost  together,  like  an  arrow, 
Shoot  thro'  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a  star, 
Turn  short  as  doth  a  swallow,  and  be  here 
And  there,  and  here  and  yonder,  all  at  once 
Present  to  every  humour,  all  occasion 
And  change  a  visor  swifler  than  a  thought ! 
This  is  the  creature  had  the  art  born  with  him, 
Toils  not  to  learn  it,  but  doth  practise  it 
Out  of  most  excellent  nature — and  such  sparks 
Are  the  true  parasites— others,  but  their  zanies  !" 

Nor  is  his  eloquence  less,  when,  to  tempt  his  patron,  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  Corvino's  wife. 

**  Oh,  sir,  the  wonder, 
The  blazing  star  of  Italy !  a  wench 
Of  the  first  year,  a  beauty  ripe  as  harvest, 
Whose  skin  is  whiter  than  a  swan  all  over, 
Than  silver,  snow  or  lilies !  a  soft  lip 
Would  tempt  you  to  eternity  of  kissing ! 
And  flesh  that  melteth  in  the  touch,  to  blood, 
Bright  as  your  gold,  and  lovely  as  your  gold." 

"  All  her  looks  are  sweet 

As  the  first  grapes  or  cherries — ^and  are  watch'd 
As  near,  as  they  are." 

Cumberland,  in  the  *'  Observer,"  gives  this  play  the  first  rank 
among  the  pieces  of  Jonson.  Gifford  assigns  that  distinction 
to  the  *^  Alchemist."    Their  decision  is  sufficiently  character- 
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istic  of  their  several  tastes.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  familjr 
resemblance  between  these  admired  productions;  they  belong 
to  the  same  school,  they  turn  on  the  same  incidents,  thfy  dis- 
close a  scene  of  elaborate  imposition  ;  and  while  they  exhibit 
the  arts  of  successful  imposture,  show  likewise  the  detection 
and  the  punishment  of  the  fraud. 

But  Subtle's  are  the  arts  of  mere  vulgar  imposture.  To  cheat 
the  gulls  is  no  diilicult  exploit;  nor  does  it  require  a  master's 
pencil  to  pourtray  it.  *'  Volpone"  was  a  more  darinsr  effort ; 
it  was  to  countermine  and  deceive  the  crafty,  and  required  a 
display  of  nice  and  exquisite  art  in  the  poet  who  should  attempt 
it.  We  incline  to  Cumberland'  opinion.  We  consider  ^*  Vol- 
pone'^  as  the  work  of  most  power;  its  beauties  are  higher,  its 
faults  fewer;  for  while  recommended  by  its  comprehensiveness 
of  design,  its  delightful  characterization,  its  striking  and  unex- 
pected, yet  natural  incident,  ahd  by  that  observance  of  poetic, 
justice,  by  which  each  knave  in  the  play  has  his  appropriate 
punishmefit  assigned  him  in  the  close,  there  is  but  one  objec- 
tion which  a  fastidious  criticism  has  been  able  to  oppose  to  such 
varied  excellence.  *' Sir  Politic  and  Lady  Would-be  are  not 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  main  plot."  This  is  the  object 
tion  urged.  Let  us  admit  the  fact — 'Mibi  plurima  nitent  in  car- 
mine— non.ego  paucis  offendar  maculis."  These  characters 
do  rea-Ily  appear  to  us  an  after  thought ;  they  are,  undoubtedly, 
portraits  done  to  the  life  ;  and  Jonson  was,  possibly,  so  pleased 
to  introduce  these  £nj?lish  figures  on  his  Italian  scene,  that  he 
did  not  observe  how  slightly  they  were  connected  with  the  action 
of  the  piece.  Yet  who  would  banish  Sir  Politic  to  give  critical 
perfection  to  the  plan  ?  We  assent  to  the  sterling  merit  of  the 
''Alchemist."  The  .characters  are  strongly  drawn  and  skil- 
fully shaded.  Subtle,  and  Face,  and  Doll — Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon and  Kastril,  are  executed  with  extraordinary  skill ;  and 
there  is  no  secondary  plot  (as  in  Volpone)  to  divide  the  interest 
and  dis^tract  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Yet  we  are  not  sen- 
sible  of  the  same  exaltation  of  mind  on  perusing  this  play,  as 
on  reading  "Volpone."  Nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  denoue- 
mdnt.  In  the  triple  league  of  rascality,  in  which  Face  was  a 
partner,  why  should  he  alone  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  villanies  f 
Where  is  the  poetical  justice  of  dismissing  him  to  his  reward, 
when  Subtle  and  his  frail  partner  in  imposture,  are  consigned 
to  poverty  ?  And  how  destitute  of  probability  is  the  contrivance 
by  which  he  effects  a  pacification,  and  secures  an  amnesty  from 
his  master  by  assigning  *'  over  to  him  all  his  right,  title  and 
interest  in  the  Widow  Pliant" — whose  chief  attractions  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  she  was  willing  to  accept  the  first  husband 
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who  might  oflTer,  and  was  a  widow  from  the  country !  But  we 
are  actiu«;  like  that  over  curious  lapidary,  who  would  search 
out  a  flaw  in  a  diamond* 

These  plays — '*  Volpone,"  the  "Alchemist,"  and  the  "Silent 
Woman" — were  severally  performed  in  1607,  16()9,  and  1610. 
They  were  hi«  happiest  efforts.  Had  he  always  written  thus, 
dramatic  excellence  had  ended  whore  it  began,  in  Shakspeare 
and  id  him — "each  in  his  proper  sphere  had  stood"  apart  and 
unapproachable.  Masterpieces  of  characterization  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  and  though  for  two  hundred  years  they  have 
challenged  the  competition  of  the  world,  we  feel  confident,  that 
in  their  peculiar  province,  they  are  unsurpassed,  and  that  there 
exists. not  at  this  moment  in  all  Europe,  the. dramatic  talent 
adequate  to  the  composition  of  either  of  these  plays.  Yet,  as 
pieces  designed  for  representation,  they,  were  defective.  There 
was  too  little  of  show  and  tumult,  of  trumpet  and  "tempestuous 
drum ;"  they  spoke  too  little  to  the  senses,  too  exclusively  to 
the  understanding — and  that  a  cultivated  understanding — to  at- 
tract the  multitude.  They  were  not  received  with  the  favour 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  their  superior  merit ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  the  result,  since  they  must  ever  (in  their  finest 
touches  and  nicest  shades  at  least)  have  been  beyond  the  relish 
of  any  mixed  audience  either  of  our  author's  day,  or  of  our 
own. 

Had  Jonson  designed  to  revenge  himself  on  the  multitude 
for  their  want  of  discernment,  or  indifference  to  his  merits,  be 
could  not  have  better  accomplished  his  end  than  by  writing  his 
next  comedy  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  where  the  inferior  classes 
of  society  are  drawn  with  the  most  revolting  features.  A  more 
motley,  dissolute,  debauched  crew,  were  never  thrown  together 
on  the  same  canvass  ;  and  if  this  be  a  true  |>icture  of  the.  man- 
ners of  the  day*  how  may  we  blush  for  our  ancestors  !  This 
play  is  graced*  like  its  predecessors,  with  a  rich  assemblage  of 
striking  and  origmal  characters  ;  but  it  is  throughout,  both  in* 
language  and  incident,  ^o  exceedingly  gross  and  indecent,  that 
the  representation  would  not  now  be  endured  in  any  civilized 
country.  The  later  comedies  of  Jonson  were  a  sad  declension 
from  that  elevated  standard  which  he,  himself,  had  raided.  It 
18  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  determine  why  be 
80  wrote — whether  from  haste,  from  a  desire,  since  rei^ularity 
bad  failed,  to  try  the  effect  of  extravagance,  or  from  mere  con- 
tempt of  his  audience.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  they  fell  so 
short  of  his  former  productions,  that  Dryden  terms. them,  "hi8 
dotages."  We  shall  merely  glance  at  two  of  these  later  efforts, 
to  show  that  Dryden  did  him  no  injustice. ' 
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'*  The  Devil  is  an  AssJ*^    Wbo  would  have  expected  from 
the  advocate  for  dramatic  reguhrity,  the  contemuer  of  ,the 
wild  flights  of  Shakspcare,  such  a  farrago  as  ihis,  wherein 
"  Satan,"    *•  Iniquity,"   and  the  little  devil  "  Pug,"  per:«ons, 
allegorical  and  diabolical,  are  actually  introduced,  and  mingle 
with  the  human  actors  in  the  scene?     The  example  of  Aristo- 
phanes, rightly  considered,  can  be  no  authority ;  for  if  he  in- 
troduced Bacchus  and  his  satyrs  mingling  in  the  scene,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  sanctioned 
such  an  introduction,  and  that  the  vulgar,  at  least  among  the 
Greeks,  believed  iu  the  Gods  he  introduced,  which  no  christian 
audience  could  possibly  do,  in  the  little  devil  *'Pug."     To  be- 
hold such  imps  mingling  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  must  have 
been  *'to  make  the  judicious  grieve,"  and  destroy  all  semblance 
of  illusion.     As  to  the  characters;  Merecrufi,  and  his  subordi- 
nates in  villainy,  are  spirited  sketches,  but  ^'Fitzdottrel"  is  an 
unimaginable  ass;  and  there  are  several  of  the  characters  who 
are  unmeaning  in  themselves,  and  do  nothing  for  the  design  of 
the  play*     The  conclusion  is  unnatural;  the  gallant  who  would 
take  so  bold  a  step  to  reach  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
dottrel,  is  not  the   man  to  be  satisfied  with    her  friendship 
merely ;  nor  is  the  lady,  who  receives  Wittipol  as  a  protec- 
tor against  the  brutality  of  her  husband,  and  who  snflers  him 
to  use  such  freedoms  with  her  person,  as  we  may  read  of  in 
the  seventh  scene  of  the  second  act,  a  jot  more  likely  to  pre- 
serve her  equilibrium  on  that  slippery  ground  of  platonic  affec- 
tion !'    How  unsatisfactory  is  the  state  in  which  the  parties  are 
left !     The  fortune,  it  is  true,  is  preserved  to  the  lady,  but  the 
fate  of  Mezentius  is  not  more  insufferable  than  heis,  chained  as 
she  is  to  the  most  worthless  and  contemptible  of  yoke  fellows. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  characters  of  the  *'  New  Inn,"  but 
the  plot  is  the  most  improbable  that  can  be  imagined.    A  hus- 
band— a  man  of  rank  and  fortune — runs  away  from  his  wife 
'  because  she  has  brought  him  two  daughters  and  no  son.     The 
wife  runs  awav  from  her  home  because  she  had  been  deserted 
by  her  husband.     She,  subsequently,  steals  away  one  of  her 
own  daughters,  and  sells  her  to  an  inn-keeper,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  boy,  while  she  herself  is  retained  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse. 
It  happens,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  that  the  daughter  who  had 
remained  at  home  and  inherited  the  fortune,  comes  in  a  merry 
frolic  to  this  inn,  and  discovers  in  the  supposed  boy,  her  own 
sister — in  the  old  nurse',  her  kind  mamma,  and,  in  the  inn- 
keeper himself — her  father.     And  our  author  would  have  us 
believe,  that  these  persons,  connected  as  they  were  by  the 
nearest  human  ties,  could  reside  in  the  same  house,  without  a 
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discovery*  What  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  !  These  are,  in- 
deed, his  dotages:  ^*  Quarurn,  velut  segri somnia,  vanae  fingun- 
tur  species." 

Of  Jonson's  tragedies,  "  Sejanus"  aud  "  Cataline,"  we  shall 
merely  remark  that  he  has  admirably  preserved  in  them  the 
<«  costume"  of  Rome.  Schlegel  shall  say  for  us,  all  that  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  add  :  '*  In  Jonson's  hands,  the  subject  continues 
history,  without  becoming  poetry.  The  political  events  which  he 
describes,  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  business  than  an  action. 
^'Cataline"  and  ''Sejanus"  are  solid  dramatic  studies,  after 
Sallust  and  Cicero,  after  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal  and  others, 
and  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them."  * 

ft  is  with  no  affected  humility,  that  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
Jonson's  intellectual  character.  He  has  so  long  stood  as  a 
great  landmark  in  our  literature,  his  merits  have  been  so 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  that  by  men  of  the  first  abilities — by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson,  Schlegel,  Gifford,  and  in  our  own 
country,  by  Sanford,  that  the  field  is  completely  pre-occupied, 
and  we  are  oppressed  by  the  conviction,  that  we  can  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  which  has  not  been 
anticipated.  Setting  out  of  view,  however,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, every  thing  that  we  have  taken  on  the  authority  of  others, 
we  shall  endeavour,  briefly,  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  impres- 
sion of  him,  which  the  study  of  his  works  has  left  Hpon  our  own 
mind.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  is  the  wonderful  learning 
of  the  man ;  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
perfectly  unmatched  even  in  his  own  age;  a  knowledge,  at 
once  various,  minute,  profound,  comprehensive  and  philosophi- 
cal. This  peculiarity,  too,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  he  could  not  only  translate,  with  a  power  never  exceeded, 
these  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  but  transfuse  them,  as  it  were, 
into  his  works,  where  they  mingled  so  harmoniously  that,  to 
one  ignorant  of  the  originals,  they  would  appear  the 'most 
natural  and  unborrowed  beauties  they  contained.  Nor  was  he 
less  skilled  in  what  constituted  the  literature  of  the  day ;  in 
theology,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  alchemy,  which,  though  openly 
contemned,  received  in  that  credulous  age  a  secret  reverence 
from  the  many.  With  all  this  wealth  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  memory,  at  once  tena- 
cious and  prompt,  a  caustic  wit,  an  industry  that  did  not  easily 
tire,  and  a  constitution  capable  of  intense  application.  He  like- 
wise possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  for  observation; 
and  his  works  are  a  living  proof  how  readily  he  could  seize, 
and  how  graphically  expose  the  crowcf  of  ridiculous  and  con- 
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tcmpiible  characters  that  infested  the  age,  thronging,  as  we  are 
told,  "  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  PauPs,"  and  swarming  in  every 
street  and  tavern  of  the  metropolis.  This  mass  of  learning, 
this  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of  action,  this  caustic  wit, 
and  power  of  vivid  characterization,  were  directed,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sound  judgment  and  masculine  morality,  to  dra- 
matic composition. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  plays  ceased  to  keep 
possession  of  the  stage?*  Why  have  they  fallen  into  neglect  f 
There  are  several  causes  which  have  conspired  to  produce  this 
result.  The  first  is,  that  Jonson  belonged  to  a  school  of  poetry, 
^Atinguished  as  the  *' metaphysical,"  the  school  of  Donne,  and 
Afterwards  of  Cowley — a  school  which  delighted  in  all  manner 
of  far-fetched  and  learned  conceits,  which  sought  perpetually 
after  novelties,  which  rendered  to  wit  the  homage  which  was 
due  to  nature,  and  which,  by  necessary  consequence,  paid  for- 
feit to  posterity,  in  winning  the  approbation  of  its  own  age. 
Judging  of  his  works  by  the  standard  of  that  more  natural  taste 
which  now  prevails,  we  find  much  in  them  to  condemn.  After 
the  expression  of  some  judicious  sentiment,  we  are  annoyed  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  other  idea,  which,  though  not  nonsense, 
has  yet  no  needful  connexion  with  what  had  gone  before.  We 
wonder  why  it  stands  there,  and  that  it  does  excite  this 
wonder,  is,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  of  its  insertion.  In  com- 
posing *'  Volpone,"  our  author  seems  to  have  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  better  genius.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has 
stricken  out  these  ambitious  passages,  and  retained  little  but 
what  is  pertinent  to  the  matter.  We  are  conscious  of  a  brisker 
movement  in  the  action,  and  our  attention  is  less  solicited  by 
thoughts  that  are  collateral  merely,  or  extrinsic.  Another 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  these  plays,  is  the  extreme  rugged- 
ness  and  harshness  of  the  versification.  We  speak  not,  of 
course,  in  reference  to  the  versification  of  our  own  day;  to 
institute  such  a  comparison,  were  to  do  Jonson  gross  injustice, 
for  we  must  remember  that  when  he  wrote,  it  was  still  rude  and 
imperfect ;  that  neither  Denham  nor  Waller,  Milton,  Drydcn, 
nor  Pope,  had  lent  his  contribution,  and  brought  it  to  that  point 
of  touching  melody  or  varied  harmony,  which  it  is  now,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  exceed.  But  we  would  measure  Jonson's 
verses  by  the  standard  of  his  own  times,  and  if  we  compare  his 
best  lines  with  those  of  Marlowe,  who  was  his  predecessor,  or 
Shakspeare,  his  contemporary,  we  shall  perceive  his  decided 
inferiority  in  his  susceptibility  of  rhythmical  modulation.  Can 
he  furnish  any  such  gldwing  verses  as  these  of  Marlowe  ? 

*  Bat  three  are  retained  on  the  English  •tag;e. 
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**  Stand  stiU,  you  ever  moYing  spfieres  of  heay'ii, 

That  time  may  cease,  ^and  midnight  never  come ! 

You  Stan  that  reign*d  at  my  nativity, 

Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell ! 

Now  draw  up  Faustus,  like  a  foggy  mist, 

Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 

That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 

My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths ; 

But  let  my  soul  mount,  and  ascend  to  Heav*n !" 

IFttuiiut — Act  5,  Scene  last. 

Or  those  exquisite  lines  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  address  to 
Sleep.  ^  * 

4 

"  Oh  Sleep — oh  gentle  Sleep — 
Nature's  soft  nurse — how  have  I  frighted  thee  ? 
That  thou,  no  more,  wilt  weigh  my  eyeUds  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness ! 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush*d  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber,  &c.** 

But  for  some  redeeming  passages  in  Jonaon's  masques,  and 
occasionally  in  his  plays,  we  should  say  that  his  lines,  though 
they  measure  to  the  finger,  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  impracti- 
cable, from  their  defective  accentuation,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  esteemed  as  any  thing  better  than  an  abrupt  and  stilted 
prose. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  selection  of  bis  subjects. 
He  was  fond  of  painting  humourous  aflfectations,  not  so  much 
man,  as  his  fantastic  external  form ;  when  this  form  had 
changed,  the  merit  of  the  delineation  was  lost ;  when  he  had 
swept  away,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  satire,  the  swarms  of 
ephemeral  insects,  his  fame  as  a  delineator,  expired  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  triumph  !  It  were  almost  as  idle  to  attempt  to 
interest  posterity  by  the  description  of  these  exoloded  affecta- 
tions, as  by  sketching  the  ever  varying  forms  and  fantastic  out- 
lines of  a  summer  cloud.  Had  Jonson  laboured  in  another 
mine,  he  never  had  experienced  the  neglect  of  mankind.  Had 
he  developed  the  passions  instead  of  the  humours^  he  had  touched 
a  chord  which  would  have  found  a  response  in  every  human 
bosom,  and  spoken  a  language  that  would  have  been  under- 
stood throughout  all  time ;  but  he  seemed  to  disdain  all  other 
appeal  than  to  the  understanding :  and  love  and  pity,  the  fruit- 
ful sources  of  dramatic  interest,  have  scarce  a  resting-place  in 
his  scenes. 

His  forte  was  comedy :  yet  his  comic  muse  was  but  little 
akin  to  gaiety.    He  bad  nothing  of  that  light  and  easy  raillery 
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which  we  admire  in  Moliere  ;  nor  did  be  possess  the  art  of  that 
master  spirit,  to  develope,  by  a  few  plight  and  occasional  strokes, 
while  the  action  rolled  along,  the  characters  of  his  dramatic 
persons*  Jonson,  on  the  contrary,  was  too  apt  to  suffer  the  ac- 
tion to  languish,  while  he  laboriously  and  tediously  indulged 
his  favourite  talent  for  characterization.  His  comedy  is  stained 
with  seriousness ;  it  has  a  secret  affinity  to  tragedy  :  his  brow 
seldom  relaxes,  even  when  he  smiles;  and  we  are  constantly  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  fling  aside  the  visor  of  the  comedian,  and 
brandish  the  scourge  of  the  satirist. 

^4 


Art.  V. — Phffriologie  des  Passiansj  au  ncuvelle  doctrine  des 
Sentimens  Moraux.  Par  J.  L.  Alibert,  Chevalier  de  Plu- 
Meurs  ordres,  Premier  Medecin  Ordinaire  du  Roi,  &c.  &c. 
A  Paris.     Seconde  edition.     2  vols.  8vo.     1827. 

Man  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  being,  placed  up- 
on the  earth  in  subjection  to  the  inexorable  law  of  time,  and 
continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  prejudices  and  illusions  of  life. 
It  is  only  by  long  and  painful  meditation  upon  the  great  enig- 
ma of  existence,  that  we  can  be  able  to  assign  to  the  body  and 
to  the  spirit  the  various  functions  that  belong  to  each,  only 
after  long  and  habitual  observation  that  we  can  fathom  the 
laws  of  conscience,  which  are  yet  as  natural,  as  inherent  in  the 
*'  sensible  system"  (systeme  sensible)  as  the  impressions  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  or  smell. 

''When  we  write  the  history  of  the  eagle,"  says  a  philosophi- 
cal author,  '*  we  dwell  upon  the  height  to  which  he  soars — the 
wonderful  compass  of  his  sight — his  extraordinary  celerity  of 
motion  in  pursuit  of  those  desires  which  God  has  given  him. 
When  wa  speak  of  man,  we  should  dwell  most  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  his  understanding — his  means  of  self-preservation  and 
happiness — his  natural  inclination  to  love  his  kind,  to  extend 
the  circle  of  his  relations — his  power  of  expressing  his  incli- 
nations and  his  will."  But  above  all,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  civi- 
lized communities,  where  these  various  influences  chiefly  pre- 
vail, that  the  philosopher  should  study  the  laws  of  moral  phy- 
siology. In  physical  researches  what  could  we  derive  from  the 
investigation  of  organs  which  have  never  been  exercised  i  The 
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eye,  that  no  ray  of  light  has  ever  reached — the  ear  which  has 
never  thrilled  to  the  vibrations  of  sound,  could  they  reveal  facts 
satisfactory  to  the  observer? 

Properly  to  estimate  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  passions,  we 
must  consider  man  in  all  states  and  conditions,  in  ail  ranks,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  interests  which  agitate  him,  surrounded  by 
all  the  conflicting  influences  of  which  he  is  unceasingly  the 
'subject.  We  should  observe  him  in  all  his  struggles  with  his 
equals  or  with  himself.  We  should  mark  when  be  is,  by  turns, 
the  conqueror  and  the  slave  of  his  sensualities  ;  at  one  time 
drawn  by  sympathy,  at  another  repelled  by  hatred,  at  one  time 
purified  by  his  virtues,  at  another  brutalized  by  his  enjoyments. 
In  a  state  of  war,  in  a  state  of  peace,  we  should  analyse  with 
circumspection  all  that  troubles,  all  that  cheers,  all  that  afflicts, 
all  that  consoles  him. 

M.  Alibert  has  no  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  our  nature. 
Throughout  all  countries  and  ages,  man  will  be  seen  to  incline 
alternately  towards  civilization  and  barbarism ;  human  nature 
has  its  periods  of  splendour  and  eclipse ;  what  is  said  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  man,  he  thinks,  savours  of  reverie  and 
hypothesis — ''could  we  examine  human  nature  up  to  the  very 
sources  of  its  existence,  we  should  find  that  if  it  had  not  always 
the  same  acquirements,  it  has  nevertheless  had  the  same  incli- 
nations and  capabilities." 

**  La  methode  est  le  rameau  d'or  qui  nous  conduit  dans  les  profon- 
deurs  incommensurables  de  la  pens6e;  on  peut  la  comparer  4  ces  talis- 
mans que  les  poetes  donnent  aux  heros  pour  les  retirer  des  embarras 
les  plus  perilleux.  La  vie  d^ailleurs  est  si  courte  pour  Tetude  de  la  phi- 
losophie,  qu'il  faut  mettre  un  grand  prix  k  tout  ce  qui  nous  abr^ge  les 
procedes  de  notre  raison. — PreL  Con,  p.  10. 

It  is  not  the  study  of  his  material  organs  which  will  lead  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  man.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  soul 
alone  must  we  seek  for  the  sublime  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  There  rest  the  elements  of  his  moral  being, 
the  immutable  principles  of  his  duties.  Man  is  the  only  crea- 
ture who  is  capable  of  self-examination,  who  assists  and  im- 
proves by  reflection  and  self-discipline  the  operations  of  his 
understanding,  who  can  contemplate  the  current  of  his  own 
thoughts,  present  and  past,  as  they  flow  over  the  tablet  of  his 
memory  (to  use  an  image  of  our  author)  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  He  is  the  only  living  creature  capable  of  self-approbation 
or  blame,  who  profits  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  his  kind 
in  ages  past,  and  who  looks  forward  to  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  in  ages  to  come,  who  sees  in  the  system  of  nature  the 
hand  of  an  all-wonderful  but  mysterious  designer,  who  be- 
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holds  in  the  heaFens  above  him,  worlds  without  namber,  and 
without  limit  to  their  glory,  in  the  earth,  on  which  he  treads, 
systems  upon  systems  '*  wheel  within  wheel  involved*'  of  order, 
and  beauty  and  power,  surpassing,  in  regularity  and  wonderful 
arrangement,  the  utmost  reach  of  his  imagination.  All  these 
things  are  open  to  man  alone — to  the  rest  of  animated  nature 
they  are  as  a  sealed  book,  as  they  had  never  been. 

Who  then  would  deny  to  man  the  existence  of  a  soul — of 
that  within  him  which  depends  not  on  the  organization  of  the 
body  f  If  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things  be  mind,  wholly 
independent  of,  and  overruling,  throughout  all  the  varieties  of 
their  forms,  the  elements  of  matter  ;  if  the  creator  of  matter, 
be  mind  and  mind  alone;  then  is  mind  in  its  highest  form  self- 
existent,  and  therefore  eternal.  For  what  contains  within  itself 
the  independent  and  underived  principle  of  its  own  existence 
can  never  perish — that  principle  itself  being  a  part  of  its  na- 
ture. If  then,  mind  not  only  can  but  does  actually  exist  wholly 
independent  of  any  of  the  forms  of  matter,  and  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  it,  but  as  its  creator,  why  deny  this  attribute  to  the 
human  mind  f  All  we  know  of  the  sethings  is  but  through  that 
mind — knowledge  is  of  the  mind  alone.  This  is  the  only  pos- 
sible power  by  which  we  could  arrive  at  the  very  existence 
of  him 

"  —  who  rules  above  these  heavens  * 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  his  lowest  works.'* 

To  deny  the  possible  existence  of  mind,  independent  of  matter, 
would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  if  mind  can  ex- 
ist independent  of  the  body,  then  have  we  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man.  All  that  we 
know  of  any  mind  is  by  analogy  with  his.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  any  mind  that  is  not  uf  like  nature  with  what  we  so  call.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  will  or  design,  that  is  not  analogous  to  our 
own  will  or  design,  and  it  is  only  by  this  analogy  that  we  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

"  Nee  enim  tu  es  quern  forma  ista  declarat,  sed  mens  cuiusque  is 
est  quisque ;"  non  ea  figura,  qu»  digito  demonstrari  potest.  Deum  te  igi- 
tur  scito  esse:  siquidem  Deus  est  qui  uiget,  qui  sentit,  qui  meminit, 
qui  prouidet,  qui  tarn  regit  et  moderatur  et  mouet  id  corpus,  cui  propo- 
situs est,  quam  hunc  mundum  ille  princeps  Deus:  et  ut  mundum  ex 
quadam  parte  mortalem  ipse  Deus  aeternus,  sic  fragile  corpus  animus 
sempitemus  mouet.'* — Cic  de  Rep.  lib.  vi.  p.  140. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  with  its 
moral  elements,  that  we  find  ourselves  employed*    And  this  ia 
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also  a  subject  on  which  the  sublime  heathen  above  quoted  would 
shame  the  reasoning  of  many  a  Christian  philosopher.  It  is 
with  the  doctrine  of  our  duties — ^the  *'  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil'^ — the  ^'  physiology  of  the  passions''— with  our  sympathies 
and  antipathies — our  joys  and  our  sorrows.  What  subject 
can  be  more  interesting  to  man  or  of  more  difficult  analysis  ? 

"  Man  [says  our  author]  is  manifestly  affected  by  two  orders  of  intel- 
lectual phenomena.  The  first  operate  through  the  medium  of  our  sen- 
sations, the  others  are  derived  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  the 
true  source  of  our  purest  enjoyments ;  the  sphere  of  the  one  kind  is  the 
exterior  world,  of  the  other  what  we  would  call  our  interior  hfe.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  ideas  in  our  nature,  ideas  acquired  and  ideas  inspired. 
Those  which  appertain  to  our  corporeal  preservation,  and  those  which 
lead  us  to  the  general  order  established  by  the  creation. — PreL  Con. 
vol.  i.  p.  17. 

Of  the  exterior  life,  (as  our  author  calls  it)  of  the  sensible 
system,  the  attributes  are  three — Curiosity,  Attention  and 
Perception.  Curiosity,  he  considers  the  first  intellectual  attri- 
bute of  the  sensible  system,  and  resulting  altogether  from  an 
involuntary  impulse.  But  not  so  with  Attention ;  this  we  direct 
at  will  in  taking  cognizance  of  any  object  that  interests  us ;  it  is 
through  this  faculty  alone  that  we  appreciate  the  difference  or 
agreement  of  things.  With  regard  to  Perception,  he  remarks, 
it  is  that  act  of  the  mind  which  enables  us  (as  it  were)  to  ap- 
propriate the  objects  subjected  to  the  action  of  our  senses,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  exterior  world.  It  is  more  or  less  active  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  attention.  Nothing  exists  for 
us  in  nature  but  so  far  as  we  perceive  it. 

To  desire — to  seek — to  fix  in  our  attention — to  perceive,, 
these  are  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  '' sensible  system," 
considered  in  relation  to  the  world  without  us.  But  the  most 
important  phenomena  pass  altogether  within  us.  Man  often  re- 
tires within  himself,  within  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul,  to 
contemplate  its  movements,  tranquil  or  agitated.  The  better 
to  commune  with  it,  he  divests  himself  of  his  physical  impres- 
sions— he  analyses  his  perceptions,  and  recognizes  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  He  retains  within  his  memory  what  he 
has  thus  acquired.  It  is  when  he  is  alone  with  his  reason,  that 
he  tastes  the  true  pleasures  of  contemplative  philosophy,  and 
identifies  himself  with  all  places,  times  and  people.  He  de- 
lights to  take  refuge  within  himself.  He  loves  to  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  undying  principle  which  animates  him, 
when  all  the  external  world  is  but  as  a  dream  that  is  past. 

It  requires  but  little  study  (our  author  thinks)  to  see  that  maa 
has  capabilities  and  inclinations  altogether  natural  and  inde- 
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pendent  of  experience  or  the  ministry  of  the  sensations.  He 
is  endued  internally  with  a  sense  moral  and  sublime,  by  virtue 
of  which,  he  judges  his  actions,  good  or  bad,  with  just  as  much 
certainty  as  the  palate  judges  of  flavours,  or  the  ear  of  sounds. 
And  this  innate  disposition  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
will,  no  more  than  the  beating  of  the  heart  or  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  It  developes  itself  spontaneously,  and  without 
previous  reflection. 

"  The  interior  life  of  animals  presents  phenomena  not  less  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist.  The  abuse  of  theories  has  involved 
in  confusion,  even  at  this  day,  the  operations  of  this  instinct,  which  is 
evidently  coercive.  Thus,  at  its  birth,  and  before  it  has  tried  its  beak 
or  its  webbed  feet,  the  swan  already  has  inclinations  which  are  proper 
to  its  kind.  The  young  duck  darts  into  the  water  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  hen  which  has  bred  it,  which  yet  could  not  be  induced 
to  trust  itself  to  the  same  element.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  explain 
these  inclinations  by  the  mechanical  conformation  of  the  body.*'  PreL 
Con.  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  author  ranks  among  the 
first  physicians  of  France.  He  appears  to  have  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  study  of  the  affections  of  the  mind  as 
they  appear  in  madmen  and  idiots,  as  well  as  sane  subjects. 
His  opinions,  it  must  be  presumed,  are  formed  from  actual, 
personal  experience  and  observation;  and  his  illustrations 
drawn  often  from  subjects  under  his  immediate  care. 

Reflection  is  the  first  of  the  faculties  which  belong  to  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  sensible  system.  It  is  nearly  the  same  ope- 
ration within  us,  that  "attention"  is,  in  relation  to  external 
objects.  Order,  says  a  profound  thinker,  is  the  necessary  end 
of  reflection.  It  has  no  need  of  the  organs  which  belong  to  any 
kind  of  external  impression,  nor  yet  of  light,  sound  or  taste ;  it 
knows  no  locality,  it  fills  no  space :  it  acts  altogether  in  the 
interior  of  the  understanding,  according  to  the  results  acquired 
by  previous  perception.  Animals  have  the  faculty  of  reflection ; 
they  roust  have  an  idea,  more  or  less  confused,  of  time,  or  why 
should  they  quicken  their  pace  that  they  may  arrive  earlier  at 
an  object  f  They  hav^ ,  beyond  question,  the  idea  of  space. 
We  see  them  daily  make  use  of  reflection  to  shorten  their  route 
over  the  fields,  and  they  measure,  with  astonishing  precision, 
the  length  of  a  leap  in  reference  to  their  strength. 

The  next  of  the  interior  faculties,  is  "  reverie^^^  which,  in 
common  language,  is  nothing  more  than  '*  wandering  reflec- 
tion." In  this  peculiar  state  of  the  sensible  system,  many  ideas, 
in  a  manner,  pass  over  the  mind,  and  frequently  no  traces-or 
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them  remain.  Reverie,  srenerally,  is  more  agreeable  than  re- 
flection, because  it  requires  no  effort  of  mind  ;  it  imposes  neither 
fetters  nor  restraint.  It  is  one  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  a 
contemplative  life. 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  faculties  of  the  sensible 
system,  is  "  memory" — ^that  faculty  by  which  we  recal  at  plea- 
sure the  ideas  which  have,  at  previous  times,  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  mind.  This  faculty  recalls  them  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  groupes,  and  almost  always  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  perceived.  Memory  appertains  to 
the  mind  alone.  It  is  an  act  of  the  animating  principle  of  our 
nature  more  or  less  distinctly  reproduced.  It  is  the  recalling 
of  a  perception,  or  rather  of  an  ifUellectualised  (inteUectualisee) 
impression^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves.  Memory  is  a  repre- 
sentative faculty  ;  it  is  the  living  mirror  of  intelligence,  where 
often,  at  our  will,  the  past  is  recalled ;  it  is  the  treasury  of 
genius.-  History  is  but  a  record  of  memory ;  and  what  men 
call  renown,  is  nothing  but  memory  reaching  through  ages.  This 
faculty  is  not  always  subject  to  the  will. 

'^It  would  require  a  chapter  to  lay  before  our  readers,  all  the 
theories  of  our  physiologists  upon  the  pretended  mechanism  of  me- 
mory. Some  allege  physical  traces  of  objects,  which,  they  pretend, 
are  preserved  iu  the  pulpous  substance  of  the  brain.  But  what 
can  we  learn  from  the  scalpel  of  anatomists  ?  What  have  our  doctrines 
of  dissection  in  common  with  an  organ,  merely  destined  to  give  play 
(faire  valoir)  to  tlie  energies  of  the  mind  ?  It  is  as  tlioiigh  to  compre- 
hend the  theoiy  of  light,  we  contented  ourselves  with  examining  the 
material  structure  of  the  glass  which  condensed  or  reflected  its  rays." 

Vol,  i.  p.  74. — Prel.  Con. 
•  ^ 

Imagination  is  the  next  of  these  faculties.  It  is  not, says  ourau- 
thor,  always  easily  distinguished  from  memory.  Memory  recalls 
words,  signs ;  renews  ideas,  judgments,  &c.  But  imagination 
creates  new  combinations  of  these  ideas,  and  new  images.  There 
is  always  something  inventive  in  this  intellectual  attribute, 
which  gives  a  very  remarkable  superiority  over  other  animals. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evils  which  we  charge  on  the  imagina- 
tion, its  pleasures  are  indispensable  to  civilized  life.  We  are 
in  need  of  her  deceptions,  and  are  ever  delighted  to  wander  in 
the  sphere  of  her  visionary  allurements.  Some  author  has  said 
*'  that  Euclid  was  the  first  of  sovereigns ;  that  demonstration 
can  govern  men  infallibly."  lie  who  advanced  this  strange 
maxim,  could  never  have  felt  the  deeper  passions  of  our  nature- 
To  au  indiilerent  mau  or  one  void  of  imagination,  the  light  lino 

VOL.  V. — i\0.  H.  16 
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is  ''  sans  daute'^  the  shortest ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
would  prove  so  to  him,  who  prefers  a  longer. 

The  fifth  of  these  intellectual  attributes  is  Conscience  ;  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  term  which  expresses  this  attribute,  is 
found  in  all  languages.  Our  author  thinks  this  faculty  innate^ 
*'  le  nom  qu'on  donne a  la  conscience,  exprime  d'ailleurs  tres  bien 
qu'elle  est  innee."  Through  atl  antiquity  the  positive  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  has  existed;  in  every  country,  among 
all  people  we  find  this  guide  to  our  actions.  This  faculty, 
which  is  never  inactive,  judges  after  the  same  manner  with  all 
men  ;  we  have  the  sublime  foculty  of  distinguishing  within  our- 
selves that  which  belongs  to  conscience,  and  that  which  apper- 
tains to  the  world  without  us.  It  requires  no  efibrt  of  combina- 
tion, no  reasoning  to  make  this  distinction;  our  mind  makes  it 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  life. 

"  Our  soul  is  originally  endued  with  the  elements  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;  conscience  is  that  which  constitutes  more  especially  the  inte- 
rior man.  It  is  through  her  that  we  arrive  at  conviction,  that  we  judge  of 
beauty  or  deformity,  of  all  the  perfections  and  aD  the  vices  of  our  na- 
ture. Conscience  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sense  of  the  heart,  it  is  the 
most  worthy  spring  of  the  fleeting  will  of  man.  We  learn  to  perceive 
by  conscience  as  we  learn  to  see  with  the  eye.  But  when  we  faithfully 
follow  the  dictates  of  moral  impulses,  we  soon  become  convinced  that 
justice  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man. — Prel.  Con.  p.  87. 

The  empire  over  the  noblest  portion  of  man  is  confided  by 
the  Creator  to  himself.  Subject  to  the  action  of  his  sixth  intel- 
lectual attribute  the  Will — man  becomes  a  moral  agent.  He 
cannot  alter  the  plan  and  the  mechanism  of  his  material  or- 
gans ;  he  cannot  suspend  or  quicken  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart ;  but  he  can  modify  and  change  at  pleasure  his  determi- 
nations; and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  him  a  moral  being. 
God  has  endued  him  with  a  will  independent  of  himself,  and 
hence  flows  the  merit  and  demerit  of  his  actions.  If  man  had 
not  this  independent  will,  this  free  choice  of  good  and  evil,  he 
could  not  be  a  responsible  agent.  The  will,  as  Bossuet  has 
said,  is  not  attached  to  our  organs,  it  presides  over  their  actions ; 
''but  who  would  believe,'"  says  M.  Alibert,  ''that  it  is  perhaps,  one 
of  the  least  active  of  our  faculties.  It  is  a  power  almost  always 
subject  to  some  passion.  When  these  cease  to  urge  it,  and  it 
retires  under  the  dominion  of  reason  alone,  the  will  is  general- 
ly weak,  and  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  least  obstacle.  With- 
out a  love  of  glory  how  much  would  heroes  accomplish  V^ 

Among  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  sensible  system, 
few  distinguish  man  so  much  from  other  animals,  that  have 
but  ephemeral  and  fugitive  wills.     The  eflbcts  of  man's  will 
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endure  for  ages  after  he  has  passed  from  the  earth ;  bis  suo- 
cessors  perpetuate,  in  a  manner,  the  spirit  which  lived  within  him* 
It  is  with  this  faculty  as  with  memory,  its  failure  is  a  symp- 
tom of  age  and  decay.  With  the  will  disappears  what  men 
call  character.  The  will,  when  impelled  by  the  energy  of 
some  passion,  is  capable  of  subduing  almost  every  obstacle^ 
and  directing,  in  a  manner,  the  events  of  ages;  but  few  have 
within  them  this  mighty  lever  to  human  power — few  can  will 
with  strength  and  perseverance:  *^  Dieu  seul  a  une  volonte  per* 
manente,  parce  qui  il  n'cst  pas  susceptible  deviellir." 

The  last  of  these  internal  attributes  is  Habit;  the  greater  part 
of  the  actions  of  men  have  a  tendency  to  become  habitual.  In- 
deed such  is  the  power  of  this  faculty  that  many  individuals, 
whom  we  meet  with  in  life,  seem  to  be  mere  machines  adapt* 
ed  to  a  certain  routine  of  daily  occupation  and  to  nothing  be- 
yond it.  If  plants,  as  it  is  supposed,  display  some  traces  of 
this  faculty,  it  is  because  they  have  some  slight  shade,  more  or 
less  apparent,  of  sensibility.  Habit  gives  us  the  first  lesson,  the 
first  model  of  method.  What  it  performs  with  respect  to  our 
physical  organs  it  also  executes  in  the  mind.  It  is  by  the  aid  of 
habit  that  we  classify  and  arrange  our  ideas,  and  that  they  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  precision  and  harmony.  It  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  introduce  into  the  system  olour  thoughts, 
the  habitual  recurrence  of  those  which  are  most  conformable 
to  our  own  happiness,  and  the  well-being  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  Character,  good  or  bad,  proceeds  from  nothing  but 
our  habits  of  thought ;  the  rules  of  art,  the  principles  of  science, 
would  be  nothing  without  habit.  The  province  of  habit  is  to  give 
greater  facility  to  the  various  actions  of  life,  and  to  annul  that 
sort  of  resistance  which  the  organs  oppose  to  the  will. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  afiTord  our  readers  a  short 
sketch  of  the  metaphysical  part  of  our  author's  work;  thus  far 
he  has  deemed  it  requisite  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
"  physiology  of  the  passions."  The  term  "  physiology"  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  more  appropriate  to  the  physi- 
cal than  the  moral  or  intellectual  science.  Brown,  and  others, 
have  afforded  long  dissertations  on  the  '*  physiology  of  mind." 

The  innate  principle  of  our  moral  emotions,  which  our  author 
calls  *'  conscience,"  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  under  the  term  ''  moral  sense." 
The  great  error  of  these  writers  was,  in  denominating  this  prin- 
ciple, a  sense,  whereas  they  have  nothing  analogous.  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  denominating  the  memory  a  sense.  We  be- 
lieve it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  such  an  original  principle  do0s 
exist  in  the  mind,  whatever  it  may  be  called.      We  consider 
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the  point  as  settled  by  some  of  our  ablest  writers.     Conscience, 
we  think,  the  appropriate  term. 

As  to  the  celebrated  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  we  agree 
perfectly  with  Brown  in  his  view  of  it.*    However  eloquent  in  his 
illustrations,  however  perspicuous  in  his  details,  Dr.  Smith  is 
guilty  at  the  outset  of  the  very  common  error  of  "  begging  the 
^  question."     His  "  sympathy,"  into  which  he  resolves  all  the 
^»  elements  of  moral  sentiments,  never  could  arise  in  the  human 
%  breast,  if  the  original  moral  susceptibility  did  not  there  previ* 
\  ously  exist;  and  that  original  susceptibility  to  moral  emotions 
«.^  is  precisely  what  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  meant  by  moral 
-y  sense,  and  our  author  by  conscience.     It  is  for  this  reason,  (and 
we  would  appeal  to  those  conversant  with  the  work  for  the  ac* 
curacy  of  our  remarks,)  that,  however  much  we  have  been 
charmed  by  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
"  Theory,"  we  have  ever  found  a  vagueness,  a  want  of  convic- 
tion, our  constant  companion  in  the  perusal.     Again  and  again 
have  we  laid  down  the  volume,  and  returned  to  it,  but  without 
being  able  to  dissipate  this  cloud,  which  seemed  to  overshadow 
even  his  most  brilliant  pages ;  we  think  the  mystery  here  ex- 
plained. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  lead  our  readers  further  into  the 
points,  in  which  our  author  may  differ  from  other  writers.  But 
in  his  own  words  :— 

'^  After  this  preliminary  examination  of  the  more  elevated  attributes 
of  reason ;  after  this  short  exposition  of  the  principal  intellectual  phe- 
nomena of  "  our  sensible  system,"  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
the  Nature  of  our  Passions,  (nature  passionnee.)  We  quit  the  field  of 
abstractions,  and  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  those  facts  which  more, 
directly  concern  our  happiness.  I  have  attempted  here  a  fmnt  sketch 
of  the  science  of  man,  freed  from  vain  reasonings  and  scholastic  sub- 
tleties, I  must  trace  it  out  with  that  simplicity  which  becomes  the  sub- « 
ject."— Pre/,  Con.  pp.  106,  109. 

Socrates  held  the  science  of  morals  of  such  importance,  that 
in  his  view,  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  were  of  minor  con- 
sideration. And  the  experience  of  the  greatest  and  best  men, 
of  all  ages,  has  but  corroborated  the  opinion  of  this  "wisest  of 
the  Greeks."  The  great  error  of  most  of  our  moral  philoso- 
phers l^is  been,  that,  by  over-refinement,  they  have  rendered 
their  works  of  but  little  utility ;  rather  metaphysical  disqui- 
sirions  than  a  developement  of  principles  applicable  to  our 
duties.  Yet  many  of  the  moral  principles  have  been  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  practical  use  in  the  business  of  life. 

•  See  Brown's  Philosophy,  vol.  iii. 
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The  rules  of  property,  and  justice  between  man  and  man ;  the  re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child ;  our  common  duties 
to  our  neighbour  and  ourselves ;  the  duties  of  courtesy  and  be- 
nevolence, have  been  philosophically  investigated,  and  laid  so 
plainly  before  us,  that  every  member  of  the  community  may 
apprehend  them  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of  social  inter- 
course. 

The  science  of  morals  belongs  not  to  the  region  of  abstrac- 
tion,, though  philosophers  have  often  made  it  so.  True,  it  re- 
quires abstraction,  as  in  every  other  science,  to  trace  out  the 
higher  principles  on  which  it  is  based ;  but  the  natural  sphere 
of  its  action  is  in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  in  the  circle  of  our 
relations  and  friends,  in  the  wider  intercourse  of  the  world,  in 
our  duties  to  our  country  and  our  kind.  The  study  of  the  moral 
sentiments  is  then  the  study  of  man,  in  the  most  noble  and 
precious  attributes  of  his  nature. 

It  would  seem  vain  for  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  moral 
elements  as  inherent  in  our  nature,  to  disclaim  the  design  of 
impairing  the  validity  of  moral  obligation.  If  moral  rules 
be  the  mere  result  of  custom  alone,  then  must  necessity  alone 
have  aflforded  any  reason  for  their  establishment.  If  the 
opinion  of  their  necessity  be  the  only  original  basis  of  their 
authority,  then  are  they  only  binding  whilst  that  necessity  is 
thought  to  exist.  And  is  it  not  universally  known,  that  the 
plea  of  necessity  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  almost  every 
crime?  It  is  by  such  absurd  and  visionary  hypotheses,  (in  the 
words  of  our  author)  that  the  highest  doctrines  of  philosophy 
have  been  debased.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  volume  before 
us: — 

*^  However  little  we  may  consider  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  the 
aggregate,  or  investigate  the  universal  action  of  his  system,  we  perceive 
that  there  exists  in  every  living  being  four  innate  propensities,  which 
we  may  regard  as  the  primordial  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  In  the 
various  situations  of  life,  all  that  we  feel,  all  that  we  .jthink,  all  that  we 
execute,  have  reference  to  these  four  primitive  impulses;  from  which 
arise,  as  from  their  natural  source,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible 
system."  p.  7. 

The  first  of  these  interior,  and,  as  it  were,  irresistible  incli- 
nations, is  that  by  which  the  animal  reacts  against  the  causes 
of  its  destruction,  and  resists  the  perils  which  threaten  it.  It 
is  a  power  always  active,  and  may  be  called  the  ''the  instincL 
of  self-preservation."  The  more  any  being  relies  on  the  gratui- 
tous bounty  of  nature  for  its  preservation,  the  less  perfect  is  its 
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organization.     Plants,  qot  possessing  the  power  of  locomotion, 
are  altogether  dependent  on  her  for  their  aliment. 

There  is  a  second  propensity,  the  "  instinct  of  imitation,"  from 
which  no  individual  is  free.  This  law  is  one  of  the  most  solid 
foundations  of  social  life.  It  is  this  instinct  which  imparts 
character  and  physiognomy  to  nations. 

The  third  propensity  is  that  of  "  relation,"  or  what  we  would 
call  among  animals,  the  gregarious  instinct.  It  is  the  instinct 
which  prompts  us  to  seek  the  society  of  our  kind,  and  froni  this 
arises  the  establishment  of  civil  communities. 

The  fourth  and  last  propensity,  according  to  our  author,  is  that 
of  ''  reproduction."     It  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  of  human  passions,  the  maternal,  &c.    We 
presume  that  the  ^^  hominumditkrinquevoluptcLS^almaVenus^^  of  the 
ancients,  is  but  a  pcrsoni6cation  of  this  instinct.     They  repre- 
sent all  nature  as  being  warmed  and  vivified  by  her  presence — 
the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  sea ;  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and 
every  t^ing  that  lives,  as  teeming  with  new  principles  of  life, 
^  at  her  approach.     On  these  four  original  instincts,   of  stlf- 
7  preservation^  of  imiUUion^  of  relation^  and  reproduction^  rests  the 
S   whole  basis  of  the  moral  science.     All  the  moral  emotions 
/    spring  from,  and  are  but  modifications  of  these. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  (hat  through  the  whole  of  these  discus- 
sions, our  author  professes  altogether  to  lay  aside  abstractions, 
and  in  this  physiological  investigation,  merely  to  trace  out  the 
moral  phenonema  as  they  appear  actually  to  exist  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  without  attempting  to  go  further  into  the  nature 
of  these  principles,  than  the  apparent  phenomena  warrant. 
This,  he  thinks,  the  only  method  of  investigation  calculated  to 
produce  useful  results. 

*'*'  If,  in  meditations  of  such  an  elevated  character,  there  are  facts  sus- 
ceptible of  rigorous  demonstration,  there  are  others  of  which  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  seek  the  proof  in  that  universal  inspiration  which  is  every 
where  incidental  to  sensible  beings.  The  most  interesting  to  coUect, 
are  those  which  render  us  better  and  happier."  p.  12. 

None  will  deny,  we  believe,  the  existence  of  the  first  primordial 
law  of  our  animal  economy,  the  instinct  of  '^ self-preservation." 
It  belongs  to  every  living  creature,  and  is  the  "reactive  prin- 
ciple which  protects  our  particular  nature  against  the  efforts  of 
universal  nature."  The  child,  at  its  birth,  seems  to  be  actu- 
ated by  this  instinct  alone.  The  other  instincts  develope  them- 
«elves  at  a  later  period.  Without  this  instinct,  man,  surrounded 
by  the  common  dangers  and  accidents  of  life,  could  not  survive 
a  day.    Every  animal  is  endued  with  it  in  an  equal  degree, 
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and  with  the  organization  most  requisite  to  secure  its  safety* 
according  to  the  grade  of  its  existence.  If  there  be  a  creature 
in  whom  this  instinct  is  weaker  than  in  any  other,  it  is  man 
himself.  He,  only,  ever  thinks  of  suicide ;  ever  raises  his  hand 
against  his  own  life.  And  it  is  during  the  period  between 
childhood  and  old  age — in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  man- 
hood— that  this  crime  against  his  nature  and  himself,  most 
frequently  occurs.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we  hear  of  children  or 
the  aged  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  child,  exhilarated 
by  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  and  the  inexhaustible 
novelty  of  every  thing  around  him,  cannot  spare  time  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  evils  of  life,  even  if  he  saw  them,  and  will  not 
believe  in  them,  until,  in  after  life,  he  feels  them  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  this  instinct  of  self-preservation  seems  to  grow 
upon  the  old,  and  they  cling  to  the  remnant  of  their  days,  with 
a  tenacity  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
ber Nature  seems  then  to  make  an  effort  for  our  preservation, 
if  but  for  a  time,  against  the  universal  law.  Self-love,  egotism, 
avarice,  are  the  passions  of  old  age ;  happy  are  the  old  who  are 
free  from  them. 

"  This  extraordinary  act  (suicide)  is  most  always  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  brain.  This  fact  is  manifestly  demonstrated  by  the 
observations  of  physiologists  and  physicians.  He  who  resists  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  is,  manifestly,  in  a  state  of  insanity/*  Vol.  i. 
p.  2P2. 

Our  author  says  that  be  has  always  frequented  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  of  poverty  ;  that  he  has  seen  thousands  of  men  over- 
whelmed with  misery  of  every  kind,  yet  none  of  them  wished  to 
be  relieved  by  a  loss  of  life.  *'  I  remember  one  who  was  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  most  of  his  senses.  He  was  afflicted  with 
many  infirmities,  one  alone  of  which  must  have  robbed  him 
of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  yet  was  he  still  agitated  with  hope  ; 
all  he  implored,  was  the  preservation  of  his  existence.  '  I  can 
bear  with  resignation,'  he  said,  '  all  the  sorrows  with  which 
heaven  has  visited  me.  I  can  surrender  happiness,  but  I  can- 
not yield  my  life.' " 

And  this  is  the  true  history  of  human  nature ;  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  are  one.  If  death 
be  not  an  evil — and  we  know  not  that  it  is,  since  it  is  the  first 
condition  annexed  to  the  boon  of  life — yet  the  dread  of  annihi- 
lation is  unconquerably  inherent  in  the  bosom  of  man.  Let  him 
speak,  who  has  watched — and  who  of  mature  age  has  not — ii»  the 
chamber  of  the  dying.  Let  every  man  say  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, what  he  has  then  witnessed  f    In  many  instances,  un- 
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doubtedly,  christian  resignation,  manly  fortitude,  cool  and  calm 
and  dignified  submission  to  the  irresistible  decree.  The  virtue 
of  man  will  triumph  over  even  the  terrors  of  death  itself.  But 
we  would  ask,  has  he  ever  witnessed  an  instance  in  which  the 
dying  would  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  boon,  still  to  live  ? 

However  pure  in  conscious  rectitude  man  may  be — however 
firm  his  reliance  upon  the  benevolence  of  Him  who  made  him, 
yet  the  fear  of  death  is  the  preserver  of  life.  It  has  been  im- 
planted in  his  nature  for  that  purpose  alone  ;  and  so  po\\erful, 
so  enduring  is  this  first  and  last  of  instincts,  that  it  will  cling  to 
him  while  life  remains ;  it  will  display  itself  even  in  his  last 
actions — it  will  obtrude  itself  and  hover  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
his  latest  thoughts. 

We  do  not  question  but  th«it  the  awful  uncertainty  of  a  future 
state,  is  one  cause  of  a  dread  of  death. 

Nam,  velutei  puerei  trepidant,  atque  omnia  csecis 
In  tenebhs  metuimt:  sic  nos  in  luce  timemus 
Interdum finguntque  futura. — Lucr,  1.  ii.  v.  54. 

But  we  do  not  consider  it  as  the  principal  cause.  This,  reason 
and  religion  may  dispel.  But  the  instinctive  feeling  of  sotf- 
preservation,  we  believe,  nothing  can  wholly  eradicate  while 
life  and  thought  remain. 

The  passions,  according  to  M.  Alibert,  attached  to  this  pri- 
mordial law  of  the  sensible  system,  are,  egotism,  avarice,  pride, 
vanity,  coxcombry,  modesty,  courage,  hope,  fear,  prudence, 
idleness,  ennui  and  intemperance.  All  of  these  propensities  of 
our  nature,  he  considers  as  belonging  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Many  of  these  he  treats  with  great  mgenuity 
and  clearness ;  some  of  which  we  propose  to  present  to  our 
readers.  Others  he  appears  to  handle  but  clumsily,  as  though 
he  had  not  sufficiently  investigated  their  elements. 

The  sketch  he  has  given  us  of  egotism  and  avarice,  and  of 
the  difference  between  these  two  passions,  are  ably  executed. 
We  will  present  them  together.  He  says,  that  both  of  these 
passions  prevail  mostly  in  those  who  are  of  weak,  physical 
organization,  or  of  weak  minds.  Idiots  live  in  a  continual 
egotism. 

"  Would  you  observe  the  Egotist,  such  as  he  appears  in  the  bo$om  of 
our  cities'?  Gro  to  one  of  those  splendid  feasts  at  which  this  troublesome 
personage  assists.  Here  he  manifests  in  all  its  extent  the  exaggerated 
desire  of  his  own  self-presen'ation.  He  thrusts  himself,  without  scru- 
ple, into  the  best  place.  He  appropriates  to  himself,  the  choicest  pieces. 
He  respects  no  rule  of  politeness  that  stands  in  the  way  of  his  petty  ap- 
petites. He  violates,  every  instant,  the  rules  of  benevolence.  He  is  trou- 
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bksome  to  his  neighbours,  by  the  unpleasantness  of  his  manners,  bj  the 
indiscretion  of  his  pretensions,  by  the  presumption  of  his  conversa- 
tion."— ^Vol.  i.  p.  25. 

There  are  cases  in  which  egotism  seizes  on  a  whole  society ; 
such  is  that  which  marks  the  decay  of  communities«  when  pri- 
vate interest  is  the  only  motive  of  action.  After  egotism,  ava- 
rice is,  without  dispute,  the  passion  which  pai;takes  most  of  self. 
"  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  avarice  in  our  own  orfi:aniza- 
tion ;  it  is  manifestly  founded  upon  an  excessive  love  of  life." 
When  the  avaricious  man  accumulates  treasure  he  seeks  plea- 
sure less  than  a  long  life  and  a  shelter  from  want.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  avarice  and  parsimony,  seem  to  belong  also 
to  some  animals,  because  they  seem  to  have,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  sentiment  of  property.  The  beaver  and  the  field-mouse, 
collect  and  lay  up  much  more  provision  than  is  necessary  for 
their  winter  support;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  mechani- 
cal in  this  care  which  they  take  ta  secure  themselves  from  fa- 
mine. Let  us  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  passions. 

'^  The  first  of  these  passions  is  based  on  an  excessive  love  of  life, 
and  its  comforts;  the  second,  on  an  exaggerated  fear  of  losing  them. 
This  is  an  abuse  of  that  prudence  which  has  been  given  to  man,  as  well 
as  to  other  animab  for  their  preservation.  The  egotist  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  the  present,  the  miser  troubles  himself  with  nothing  but  the 
future.  The  first  makes  every  thing  subservient  to  liis  appetite,  the 
other  subjects  himself  without  ceasing  to  privations  of  every  kind.  The 
egotist  sleeps  without  trouble,  the  miser  is  haunted  with  constant  wake- 
fulness. The  egotist  is  ingenious  in  providing  new  gratifications  for 
liimself,  the  otlier  is  coveting  perplexities ;  the  one  prefers  constantly 
himself  to  others,  the  other  prefers  everything  to  himself.  There  is  one 
thing  they  hold  in  common,  the  contempt  of  men.  They  both  break 
the  social  compact  which  hold  society  together. — ^Vol.  i.  p.  39. 

It  is  related,  we  think,  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  complain- 
ing once  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  a  miser  present 
asked  him  ''why  do  you  not  live  as  I.do.^  ''That,"  replied 
his  lordship,  "  I  can  do  when  I  have  nothing  left  /"  And  this  is 
the  true  character  of  the  avaricious  man ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
he  is  the  poorest  of  mankind. 

The  distinctions  between  pride  and  vanity  are  well  drawn. 
"  Pride,  which  he  considers  a  noble  passion  when  not  pervert- 
ed, is  that  impulse  within  us  which  reacts  and  upholds  ns  in  the 
face  of  all  those  pretensions  which  would  tend  to  debase  us." 
It  is  a  consciousness  of  our  own  value,  which  constantly  reacts 
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i^ainst  the  unjust  humiliations,  which  others  would  subject  us 
to.  It  values  not  either  vain  words  nor  pomp  nor  ostentation ; 
these  belong  to  vanity.  Even  whilst  overwhelmed  with  mis- 
fortune, pride  allies  itself  to  courage  and  still  sustains  its 
independence.  '*  When  we  say  in  common  language  that  one 
is  ^stoeUed  with  pride^*  thiB  expression  is  rigorouly  true,  bpth 
physically  and  morally,  the  nervous  extremities  swell  and  dilate 
themselves  in  some  sort,  so  that  they  occupy  a  larger  space." 
'^  There  are  but  few  minds,"  says  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais, 
'*  capable  of  elevating  themselves  to  pride,  almost  all  settle 
down  at  vanity."  Vanity  cannot  be  confounded  with  pride,  it 
is  altogether  a  factitious  passion.  '*  On  lui  a  donne  I'epithete 
de  miserable  parce  qu'elle  suppose  peu  d'idees,  parce  qu'elle 
efface,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  caractere  primitif  de  I'homme."  Va- 
nity is  the  pride  of  weak  minds.  It  mounts  itself,  as  it  were, 
upon  stilts,  that  it  may  reach  the  level  of  importance.  Vanity 
conceals  in  the  most  profound  secrecy  the  humiliations  it  en- 
counters, the  affronts  which  are  heaped  upon  it,  the  chastise- 
ments it  undergoes.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  meets  with  success, 
it  soon  becomes  giddy  and  absurd. 

But  one  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  our  author's  work,  is 
his  chapter  upon  coxcombry  (fatuite)  and  though  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  discussed  in  moral  works,  we  did  not  expect  to 
see  this  frivolous  depravity  of  our  nature  honoured  with  a  se- 
parate chapter.  M.  Alibert  has  thought  it  deserving  of  such 
notice.  In  the  vitiated  society  of  Paris,  it  seems  not  a  little 
to  have  attracted  his  observation.  He  has  sketched  its  appro- 
priate traits  with  great  force  and  precision. 

'^  Coxcombry  should  find  a  place  in  this  book,  since  it  is  one  of  the  de- 
generacies (degenerescence)  of  human  vanity ;  no  other  disease  has  re- 
ceived a  denomination  more  just  and  more  appropriate  to  its  nature. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  mental  alienation  as  worthy  of  our  contempt 
as  our  pity ;  it  is  the  elevation  of  a  weak  mind  totally  void  of  ideas. 

"  This  affection  springs  up  in  the  bosom  of  large  and  populous  cities: 
above  all,  of  those,  corrupted  by  an  excess  of  civilization.  It  displays 
itself  especially  among  young  men  absorbed  in  idleness,  and  fills  the  void 
in  which  their  frivolous  days  are  spent,  totally  lost  to  reason. 

^^  The  coxcomb  differs  from  the  vain  man  in  this;  vanity  troubles  it- 
self about  the  opinion  of  others,  the  coxcomb  is  satisfied  with  his  own. 
He  is  always  entertaining  you  with  his  tastes,  his  fancies,  his  accomplish- 
ments, &;c.  Solitude  is  a  load  to  him ;  every  day  and  every  hour  he 
must  shew  himself;  he  thrusts  into  every  place  his  consequential  per- 
sonality. The  fool  sometimes  makes  dupes,  because  he  often  knows 
ho^  to  hold  his  tongue.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  coxcomb.  He  makes 
all  the  world  the  confidant  of  his  wanderings;  you  can  easily  distinguish 
him  by  his  peremptory  tone,  and  the  want  of  connexion  in  his  conver- 
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sation — theinconsiderateness  of  his  opinions— the  levity  of  his  judgment ; 
the  rashness  of  his  censures— the  indiscretion  of  his  assertions — the  bad 
taste  of  his  jokes — the  false  tinsel  of  his  sallies— in  fine,  by  the  preten- 
sions of  his  manners — the  familiarity  of  his  address — the  egotism  of  his 
countenance — above  all,  by  the  absurdity  of  his  toilette,  the  ridiculous 
solemnity  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  air  of  constraint  which  seems  to 
confine  him  in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  his  dress. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  sympathise  with  the  coxcomb,  he  is  as  disagree- 
able as  meddling,  for  he  never  scruples  to  shock  either  good  sense  or 
reason.  The  coxcomb  admires  but  one  thing  and  that  is  himself. 
Does  he  display  any  accomplishment  ?  He  is  a  thousand  times  more 
satisfied  with  it,  than  he  who  compliments  him  upon  it. 

"  The  proud  man  ex^ts  himself.  The  vain  man  offers  himself  for 
admiration ;  but  the  coxcomb  is  only  anxious  to  shew  himself.  His  de- 
light is  to  be  a  spectacle.  He  goes  out  that  his  carriage  or  his  horses 
may  be  admired,  that  he  may  astonish  beholders  if  it  is  only  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  costume.  He  speaks  to  his  betters  with  impertinent  fami- 
liarity. He  is  delighted  to  be  a  hero,  [the  lion  we  would  say]  if  it  was 
only  of  a  caricature.*' — p.  56. 

« 

Our  author  considers  coxcombry  as  a  state  of  temporary 
mental  alienation,  and  says,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  has  ended  in  incurable  madness.  Generally,  marriage  and 
the  cares  of  the  world  restore  the  person  to  a  sure  state  of 
mind,  but  not  always.  He  recites  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  the  '^alienes"  never  recovered  but  ended  their  days  in 
mad-houses.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  rule,  that  he  is 
the  happiest  who  thinks  himself  so,  the  coxcomb  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unhappy,  any  more  than  the  madman  who  believes  him- 
self an  emperor.  La  Bruyere  has  admirably  sketched  this 
character  in  his  definitions  of  the  fool,  the  coxcomb,  and  the 
impertinent.  1 — "  The  fool,"  he  says,  "  is  he  who  has  not  wit 
enough  to  be  a  coxcomb.  2 — the  coxcomb  is  he,  whom  fools 
take  to  be  a  man  of  merit.  3 — The  impertinent  is  a  coxcomb 
autre.  The  coxcomb  is  between  the  fool  and  the  impertinent, 
he  is  composed  of  both." 

Our  author,  after  tracing,  physiologically,  the  dififerent  pas- 
sions which  appertain  to  this  principle  of  self  preservation,  intro- 
duces as  a  digression,  a  dialogue  between  Pythagoras  and  Epi- 
curus, cotnparing  their  two  systems  of  philosophy.  We  can- 
not say  much  for  the  taste  with  which  it  has  been  executed. 
Besides,  we  do  not  precisely  see  what  business  this  digres- 
sion has  where  it  is  placed.  We  never  have  been  fond  (in  spite 
of  the  practice  of  the  ancients,)  of  the  dialogue  as  a  method  of 
reasoning;  the  constant  alternation  of  opposing  opinions  ie&ves 
not  so  clear  a  conception  of  what  is  the  sum  of  the  reasonings 
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on  either  Bide  of  the  question,  as  when  the  whole  of  these  argu« 
ments  are  sepif^ately  arranged.  We  think,  therefore,  that  he 
has  literally  sacrificed  to  taste,  at  least  to  ancient  taste,  in  this 
particular.  As  to' the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which  we  believe 
has  even  now  more  advocates,  practically  than  are  aware  of  it, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  outlines  of  its  doctrines  and 
tendency.     His  doctrines,  according  to  Lucretius,  are  these. 

That  nothing  earthly  is  eternal,  but  the  primordta  rerum* 

That  these  primordial  atoms  possess  within  themselves  the 
inherent  power  of  producing  all  the  various  forms  of  nature- 
mountains,  trees,  animals,  and  man,  &c. 

That  death  is  nothing  but  the  dissolution  of  some  form,  so 
produced  by  the  natural  congregation  of  these  atoms,  according 
to  this  inherent  impulse.  The  atoms  themselves  are,  there- 
fore, as  capable  as  before  of  assuming  some  new  mould  of  tree, 
man  or  beast,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  atoms  and  their  acci- 
dental location  at  the  time  may  render  most  fit,  according  to 
his  nature  of  things. 

That  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  but  a  result  proceeding  from 
a  particular  form  and  manner  into  which  these  material  atoms 
are  congregated,  according  to  an  original  law  of  their  nature ; 
the  compound  of  these  atoms  so  formed,  constituting  the  think- 
ing being,  man.  His  mind  is  as  much  the  result  of  this  com- 
pound as  his  body,  and  can  only  exist  as  a  quality  of  this  human 
body,  while  the  atoms,  by  their  natural  action,  continue  in  that 
form.  But  when  these  atoms  separate  by  the  same  natural  law, 
and  tend  to  assume  new  forms  of  being,  the  mind,  being  only  a 
result  of  this  compound,  of  course  perishes  with  the  body. 

Nam,  quodquomque  suis  mutatum  finibus  exit, 

Continue  hoc  mors  est  illius,  quod  fuit  ante. — ^lib.  iii.  v.  518. 

Quid  dubitas,  quin,  ex  imo  penitusque  coorta, 
Emanarit,  utei  fumus,  diffusa  anime  vis. — 581. 

That  the  gods,  separated  from  all  earthly  concerns,  enjoy 
themselves  in  calm  and  immortal  peace,  neither  pleased  with 
our  merits,  nor  touched  with  anger.  This  doctrine,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  altogether  atheistical.  Because  if  the  gods  have 
no  agency  in  the  design  apparent  in  nature,  this  being  alto- 
gether a  property  in  the  atoms  composing  the  world,  and  have 
no  concern  whatever  in  mortal  things,  what  evidence  can  there 
be  in  nature  that  such  gods  exist  f  The  whole  system  of  na- 
ture would  then  prove  nothing  but  the  existence,  from  all  eter- 
nity, of  material  atoms  calculated  to  produce  and  dissipate  suc- 
cessively the  various  forms  of  things.    And  those  who  will  not 
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admit  tbe  system  of  nature  as  any  eridence  of  a  Creator,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  seriously  to  adroit  of  a  revelation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  modern  doctrines  of  phrenology,  when 
they  Would  resolre  all  mind  into  a  result  of  the  peculiar  organ- 
ization of  the  brain,  instead  of  considering  the  brain  as  merely 
an  instrument,  by  and  through  which  the  overruling  mind  mani- 
fests itself,  savours  strongly  of  this  philosophy.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  astonished  to  see  how  small  a  portion  of  these  mo- 
dern reasonings  is  original,  and*how  completely  we  siill  are,  in 
spite  of  our  boasted  freedom  of  thought,  the  slaves  of  ancient 
opinion.  We  believe  that  this  doctrine  of  atoms,  as  it  appears 
in  Lucretius,  is  borrowed  more  from  Deroocritus  of  Abdera, 
than  Epicurus.  However,  as  we  found  it  interwoven  with  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  we  have  here  given  it  a  place. 

Epicurus  inculcates  the  necessity  of  temperance  and  sobriety, 
not  because  these  or  any  other  virtues  are  noble  in  themselves, 
but  because  enjoyment  is  the  end  of  life,  and  a  greater  store  of 
happiness  is  secured  by  their  observance.  Such  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  that  philosophy  which  is  said  to  have  demoralized  the 
republics  of  both  Greece  and  Rome.  By  making  pleasure,  in- 
stead of  duty,  the  object  of  life,  they  soon  lost  that  high  and 
heroic  elevation  of  character,  which  had  been  fostered  by  the 
Stoic  school.  Yet  many  of  the  Epicurean  sect  were  men  of 
great  virtue.  Their  founder  himself  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  his  precepts. 
-  Of  the  next  primordial  law  of  our  nature,  the  ''  instinct  of  ijni- 
tation,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  displays  itself  at  a  very  early 
age  in  children,  and  is  properly  ranked  immediately  after  that 
of  self-preservation.  When  we  say  that  example  is  contagious, 
we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  imitation  is  irresistible,  that 
it  is  a  primitive  law  of  our  nature.  Many  animals  possess  it ; 
it  forms  national  character  aqd  physiognomy.  All  the  arts  are 
founded  on  this  instinct  of  our  nature.  Architecture,  painting, 
sculpture.  &c.  are  but  imitations  of  natural  objects.  It  gives 
rise  to  all  of  those  combinations'  in  which  a  multitude  join  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  single  purpose.  It  has  been  said  to 
be  adverse  to  intellectual  improvement.  But  this  habit  of  mind 
proceeds  rather  from  indolence  of  thought,  than  the  overweening 
prevalence  of  this  instinct.  Thought  is  labour ;  and  to  the  idler 
it  is  the  severest  of  all  labour.  To  catch  opinions  from  others, 
requires  no  exertion,  and  still  less  does  it  require  to  retail  them 
afterwards. 

The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  the  most  imitative 
people  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  nationSi 
we  have  long  suspected  that  there  must  be  more  merit  in  her 
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•ystem-of  gorernment,  than  travellers  have  generally  been  dis- 
posed to  allow  her.  Long  life  is  the  best  evidence  of  a  strong 
and  well  regulated  constitution ;  and  this  empire,  containing 
three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  has  endured  for  a  period  of 
time,  reaching  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  What  her  system 
of  government  is,  we  do  not  perfectly  know.  *  But  the  fact  is 
curious,  that  so  far  as  we  have  any  authentic  account,  it  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  our  own  society  and  government,  in  all  its 
parts.  It  may  be,  that  this  instinct  of  imitation  is  the  moral 
power  which  has  rendered  her  empire  almost  as  enduring  as  the 
world. 

The  passions  which  oufr  author  considers  peculiar  to  this  in- 
tinct,  are,  emulation,*  envy  and  ambition.  We  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  this  arrangement.  Envy,  we  think,  belongs  rather 
to  the  selfish  principle  of  our  nature.  Of  all  the  desires  of  the 
human  breast,  those  meet  with  the  least  sympathy  of  men,  which 
tend  to  our  exclusive  gratification.  Every  other  having  the  same 
desire,  his  self-love  is  opposed  to  ours  so  soon  as  he  believes 
that  we  are  consulting  our  own  enjoyment,  if  not  in  opposition 
to,  yet  in  exclusion  of  his.  And  hence  arises  envy.  It  is 
grounded  in  self-love  and  in  an  impression  that  most  of  us  un- 
fortunately are  prone  to  indulge,  that  the  exclusive  good  of 
another  must  be  some  loss  to  ourselves.  This  impression,  often 
unconsciously  awakened,  though  one  of  the  most  unaccountable, 
is  yet  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
character.  Envy  goes  on  the  ground  of  a  comf^rison  of  our- 
selves, or  of  our  condition  with  that  of  another;  and  also  on  a 
belief,  either  that  he  whom  we  envy,  has,  or  that  the  world  will 
think  he  has,  the  superiority  over  us  in  this  comparison.  But 
though  envy  supposes  this  parallel,  which  belongs  to  the  instinct 
of  imitation,  yet  envy  does  not  consist  in  this.  We  may  com- 
pare a  thousand  times  without  envy.  It  is  the  belief  mentioned 
above,  that  the  elevation  of  another  must  be  connected  with  the 
debasement  of  ourselves,  which  constitutes  envy.  And  for  this 
we  hate  him,  for  envy  always  hates  whilst  it  lasts,  as  though 
his  advancement  either  foreboded  or  produced  humiliation  to  us. 
Self-love  is  the  parent  of  envy,  and  hatred  is  its  offspring.  It  is 
to  the  selfish,  and  not  to  the  imitative  law  of  our  system,  that 
envy  belongs. 

The  next  primordial  law,  according  to  our  author^  is  the  "tn- 
stind  of  relation.^^  Those  philosophers  who  have  asserted  that 
society  was  formed  by  men  merely  from  a  consciousness  of 
weakness  and  for  security,  have  certainly  erred.  The  instinct 
of  relation  is  inherent  in  our  nature.     Every  human  creature 
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feels  that  the  society  of  his  kind  is  necessary,  if  not  to  his  secu- 
rity, yet  to  his  happiness ;  we  look  upon  the  misanthrope  as  a 
being  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  if  not  deranged.     It  requires 
much  misery  and  affliction  before  we  can  shun  the  society  of  our 
kind.     T^ere  is  a  voice  within  us  which  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
to  be  alone  upon  the  earth.     It  is  neither  reason  nor  science,  ,  ' 
which  has  taught  us  to  form  political  societies;  it  is  the  instinct    ^ 
of  relation  which  first  brought  mankind  together,  and  by  bring-  ^^ 
ing  them  together  has  taught  the  necessity  of  those  laws  and  v.^ 
regulations  which  are  calculated  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
social  harmony  and  security. 

.  This  instinct,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  general  in  our  nature.  It  comprehends  almost  the  whole, 
circle  of  our  enjoyment — benevolence,  friendship,  pity,  grati- 
tude, duty,  justice,  languages,  signs  and  symbols. 

The  social  instinct  belongs  also  to  other  animals,  but  amongst  . 
them,  this  instinct  is  more  closely  connected  with  that  of  self- 
preservation,  than  amongst  men.  Gregarious  animals  acquire 
confidence  and  courag'e  whilst  herding  together;* when  sepa- 
rated, they  are  generally  cowards.  There  are  even  certain 
plants  which  ara  said  never  to  flourish  so  well  separately  as 
when  growing  together.  -They  have  something  analogous  to 
the  sympathy  of  animals. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  relation  which  has  led  man  to  commu- 
nicate with  man  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  Impelled  by 
this  irresistible  law,  his  home,  his  country,  becomes  too  narrow 
for  his  desires — he  must  see  new  lands,  partake  of  new  enjoy- 
ments, communicate  with  new  meur  Dangers,  sufferings,  and 
privations  become  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.  The  strong  barriers 
of  the  ocean  have  given  way  before  him.  Navigation  and  com- 
merce have  encompassed  and  enlightened  the  world.  A  thou- 
sand ports  are  open  for  the  interchange  of  social  sympathies  and 
enjoyments — a  thousand  sails  are  spread  to  every  wind  that 
blows. 

But  the  instinct  of  relation  has  still  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
sphere.  When  alone  and  without  a  witness  to  the  workings  of 
his  mind,  man  feels  a  powerful  sympathy  with  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature. 

In  the  walks  of  science  so  strong  is  this  sympathy  and  inter- 
est in  the  wonderful  design  and  exquisite  arrangement  appa- 
rent at  every  step,  that  he  neglects  bis  comfort  and  his  health, 
to  wander  in  strange  lands,  to  trace  out  new  relations  in  the 
system  of  things.  In  his  closet,  in  the  fields,  he  shuns  for 
a  time  the  society  of  bis  fellowmen,  that  he  may  become 
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conversant  with  the  prtnciples  which  appertain  to  other  na- 
tures than  his  own.  He  contemplates  with  a  philosophic 
eye  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  springs  beneath  his  feet» 
the  physical  structure  of  the  rock  that  obstructs  his  way. 
Every  insect  that  hums  across  his  path — every  strange  bird  that 
flutters  in  his  view— every  novel  form  of  nature  awabens  new 
emotions  of  delight.  On  the  bleak  ridges  of  Chimborazo  or 
Cotopazi — on  the  dismal  shores  of  the  Amazon  op  La  Plata, 
though  solitary  and' almost  unprotected,  surrounded  by  desola* 
tion  and  peril,  he  enjoys  a  happiness  more  elevated  and  pure 
than  courts  or  cities  could  afford.  The  mighty  form  of 
nature  is  before  him  in  all  her  primaeval  simplicity ;  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  silent  grandeur,  in  the  countless  forms  of 
symmetry  and  beauty  which  he  traces,  he  feels  unconquerable 
emotions  of  interest ;  because  in  every  newly  discovered  aymp- 
tom  of  design,  he  feels  a  new  link  of  relation^  awakened  within 
himself  to  thai  dit^posing  power,  whose  .purposes  in  all  their 
endless  variety  are  thus  made  manifest. 

Language  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  by  which  man  ex* 
tends  and  multiplies  his  relative  emotions.  ^  But  there  are  more 
languages  than  that  of  the  tongue.  In  the  varying  glances  of 
his  eye,  in  the  muscular  play  of  every  feature  of  his  expressive 
countenance,  in  the  rush  and  retreating  current  of  the  blood, 
man  often  displays  to  man,  an  intensity  of  emotion  that  the  ton- 
gue could  not  utter.  Through  the  medium  of  written  Ian* 
guage  he  feels  the  thrill  of  sympathy  with  those  who  have  ceas- 
ed to  exist  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the  sublime  pages  of 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  bis  heart  swells  with  high  and  holy  imagin- 
ings, or  glows  with  the  sacred  love  of  country  at  the  narrative 
of  the  devotion,  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  great  and  good  of 
old. 

The  instinct  of  relation  gives  ris<f  to  all  the  benevolent  pas- 
sions. That  a  passion  tends  to  the  good  of  another,  entitles  it 
to  be  considered  as  virtuous ;  some  have  pretended  that  this 
instinct  is  not  a  natural  inclination,  that  the  state  of  wa^  is  the 
natural  state  of  man.  But.  we  would  ask  whether  a  state  of 
war  be  not  adverse  to  a  state  of  happiness  f  And  whether  a 
state  of  happiness  be  not  the  natural  end  and  aim  of  every  living 
being  ?  Man  was  not  fitted  by  nature  for  a  state  of  war ;  he  was 
endued  with  an  irresistible  propensity  towards  benevolence  and 
affection ;  he  was  given  a  moral  guide  within  him  which  constantly 
teaches  him,  that  it  isonly  under  the  influence  of  these  ennobling  ^ 

passions,  that  he  can  be  either  meritorious  or  happy ;  mai^is  ne- 
ver truly  consistent  with  his  nature,  but  when  it  is  subservient 
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to  some  benevolent  or  virtuous  end  ;  when  for  the  maintenance 
or  acquisition  of  some  more  important  good,  the  present  evil 
is  incurred.  In  the  present  stute  of  the  world,  war  is  a  neces- 
sarv  evil. 

Benevolence  is  the  first  passion  (if  it  can^be  edited  a  passion 
without  the  abilse  of  terms)  which  appertains  to  the  ingHnct  oj    ^ 
relation.     It  is  a  faculty  necessary  to  the  existence  of  social   ^ 
order,  and  one  of  .the  most  essential  attributes  of  the  t&nsMe 
tjfstefn.     It  is  the  opposite  of  egotism  and  self-love,  and  springs 
purely  from  a  sympathetic  impulse  of  our  nature.     An  action  is 
truly  meritorious  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  prompted  purely  by 
the  instinct  of  relation*;  but  we  should  qot  be  too  rigorous  in  our 
estimate  of  the  motives  which  prompt  th^  benevolent  actions  of 
men,     Tc  is  requiring  too  much  of  man  to  expect  that  he  should 
altogether  forget  hfmself.     God  alone  is  cap'able  of  extending 
his  benevolence  altogether  to  beings  from  whom  he  can  hope 
nothing.     Benevol^ce  is  an  expansive  affection,  it  is  the  source 
of  almost  every  virtue.     It  pfianifests  itself  by  exterior  signs 
that  we  cannot  mistake — 

9 

"  The  chami  of  relation  impresses  upon  every  feature  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  most  pleasing  serenity — the  eyes  beam  with  animation — 
the  forehead  becomes  more  expansive — the  face  glows  with  a  higher 
colour — ^the  lips  stan^  apait — the  muscles  of  the  cheek  assume  an  air 
of  graee  and  mildness — the  whole  physi6gnomy  expands  to  express  the 
Joy  and  contentment  of  the  soul. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  Si. 

The  forms  of  politeness  are  imitationsof  the  signs  of  bene- 
volence. JJufortunately  they  are -in  most  instances  imitations 
and  nothing  more;  yet,' are  men  allured  and  delighted  by  these 
fictitious  professions ;  though  they  cannot  receive  them  as  genuine 
signs  of  benevolence,  they  can  still  regard  them  as  tributes  to 
vanity.  '*  We  would  not  receive  so  much  politeness  if  they  did 
not  dee/n  us  of  sufficient  importance,"  is  the  common  reasoning 
in  these  cases,  and  most  frequently  the  reasoning  is  just;  bene- 
volence, though  her*  forms  are  borrowed,  has  least  to  do  in  the 
afiair.  ^  Still  are  the  rules  of  politeness  requisite  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  society.  Whenever  we  infringe  these  rules, 
we  infringe  our  duties  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  others. 

The  traits  which  are  peculiar  to  this  instinct  of  relation  are 
many.  Benevolence,  friendship,  esteem,  respect,  consideration, 
contempt,  ridicule,  pity,  admiration,  enthusiasm,  gratitude,ingra- 
titude,  resentment,  hatred,  revenge,  justice,  a  love  of  war,  a  love 
of  glory,  a  love  of  our  country.  We  cannot  follow  our  author 
thn5ugh  this  long  list  of  passions ;  some  of  his  disquisitions  are 
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neverttieless  of  great  interest.  Pity  we  9boulcl  have  re«elve4 
into  the  emotion  of  benevolence,  instead  of  allotting  this  pas- 
sion a  separate  place  in  the  physielogy  of  moral  sentiroents. 
It  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  emotion^  that 
pity  and  beaevolence  are  the  sanie  passion  only  differing  in  the 
object  to  which  it  is  directed,  and  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  felt. 
Pity  is  confined  to  the  helpless  and  onfortiuiate.  Benevolence, 
the  Qiore^eneral  term  fortl^  same  emotion,  may  embrace  the 
whole  cirjole  of  animated  bf^ff^  We  .sboqld  think  that  wg 
comprehended  all  the  virtuoos^fiiirtipns  of  Mr.  Howard*  when  we 
said  be  was  a  nian  of  gnbouaded  benevolence;  yet  was  bis 
whole  life  spent  in  relieving  objects  of  pity.  «     * 

We  are  -susceptible  of  pity  and  benevolepce  for^other  animals 
than  man-  And  it  is  carious  that  i^e  feel  this  emotion  (he  more 
vividly,  in  proportipn.  as  the  anioial  more  resemt^les  ourselves 
in  its  physical  organization.  We  feel  )^s  pity  for  birds  than 
quadrupeds.  We  destroy  a  fish  or  an  insec^with  ei«n  leqp  com- 
punction than  birds. 

**  M.  de  Malouet,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  GuianaV'  mentioils  a  hunting  of 
apes  by  the  Indians.  He  says  that  he  found  himself  so  much  moved 
by  the  cries  of  the  wounded  animals,  that  he  ordered  them  to  stop  the 
firing.  That  which  above  all  excited  his  compassion,  was  the  giv>9ns  of 
the  wounded  females  parrying  their  little  ones  under  their  arms  to.  s^ve 
them  from  danger.  They  spoke  a.  language  which,  though  he  could 
not  understand,  seemed  to  breathe  rage,  indignation,  and  all  the  agonies 
of  despair.  The  distant  resemblance  of  the  ape  to  the  human  species, 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  this  feeling,  and,  to  ude  the  expression 
of  M.  Malouet,  it  seemed  in  a  manner  to  comnmnd  it.'*  Vol.  ii.  'p.  92. 

To  this  godlike  instinct  of  our  nature  belong  all  the  public 
institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence,  which  have  adorned  the 
world.  In  these  asylums,  the  madman,  the  jdioti  every  child  of 
misfortune  of  every  age  and  country,  finds  a  refuge  frpm  the 
hardships  of  life.  Oppressed  by  disease,  indigence  and  con- 
tempt ;  deserted  by  every  being  with  whom  they  claimed  the 
relative  connexion  of  kindred  or  acquaintance,  here  the  victims 
4)f  misery  find  a  home. 

Our  author  has  illustrated  many  of  the  passions  by  short, 
authentic  accounts  of  individuals  who  have  been  peculiarly  sub- 
jected to  their  influence.  We  have  been  much  interested  in  some 
of  these  details.  In  illustration  of  pity  f  he  has  selected  the  story 
of  the  plague  which  raged  in  the  town  of  Villefranched' Avignon, 
in  the  year  1628,  in  which,  out  of  twelve  thousand  citizenSf 
eight  thousand  perished.  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  pestilence^ 
the  criminal  judge,  Jean  de  Pomairok,  and  a  Father  Ambroise, 
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8  monk  of  tfae  order  of  St.  Francis,  never  deserted  the  city. 
They  attended  without  fear  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The 
magistrate  protected  the  property  of  all  who  perished  or  fled. 
The  priest,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  of  horrors,  maintained 
his  post  with  inflexible  fortitude  at  the  couches  of  the  dying,  en- 
couraging them  with  the  consolations  of  religion,  when  all  other 
hopes  had  failed,  and  took  charge  of  the  children  of  those  who 
perished.  The  infants  at  the  breast  were  suckled  by  a  flock 
<^  goats  whiehr  he  "brought  from  a  neighbouring  mountain  for 
the  purpose.  In  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city,  '*a  cry  was 
beaVd  in  an  obscure  house,  nrearly  in  ruins.  It  was  the  cry  of 
two  children, •too  young  to  distinguish  death  from  life,  and  who 
had  been  vainly  lamenting  for  some  hours  over  the  breathless 
body  of  their  mother.  None  of  the  inhabitants  would  venture 
into  this  hot-bed  of  pestilence.'*  This  intrepid  friend  of  the  un- 
fortunate, did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  go  into  this  abode  of 
misery  and  death,  and  take  them,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life,  from  the  infected  corpse  of  their  parent.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  fact  that  our  author  relates,  is,  that  the 
disease  which  seemed  to  exterminate  every  thing  else,  never 
touched  either  of  ^bese  two* men,  who  retained  their  full  health 
during  the  whole  period.  We  have  sketched  this  short  '^  his- 
tory,*' that  our  readers  may  be  better  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  our  author'^  work. 

The  last  primordial  law  of  the  sensible  system,  according  to 
M.  Alibert,  is  the  **  instinct  of  reproduction.^'  The  passions  pe- 
culiar to  this  instinct  are,  conjugal,  paternal,  maternal,  and  filial 
love.  ''A  beautiful  countenance,"  says  an  eloquent  writer,  ''is 
the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature ;  and  the  harmony  the  most 
sweet,  is  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  one  we  love."  We  will  not 
detain  our  readers  upon  this  universal  law  of  our  nature.  Its  ex- 
istence as  such  cannot  be  disputed,  neither  will  we  dilate  upon 
its  subdivisions.  They  are  known  and  acknowledged  in  every 
heart.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  embrace  almost  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  domestic  relations.  Fraternal  love  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  friendship;  it  does  not  belong  to  this  division  of  the 
passions.     A  brother  is  a  friend  given  us  by  nature. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  the  work 
before  us ;  for,  truly,  the  subject  is  one  of  such  inexhaustible 
interest,  that  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  do  justice  to  an 
author  before  we  open  his  book.  M.  Alibert  is  an  original, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  profound  thinker.  His  reputation  is 
already  great,  and  we  think  the  present  work  calculated 
to  sustain  it.     In  his  attempts  to  simplify  a  subject,  as  difiicult 
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aft  it  is  important,  we  think  be  has,  in  a  measure,  succeeded. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  jet  to  be  done.  The  field  is 
wide  and  the  labourers  are  few,  at  least,  those  calculated  to 
labour  usefully.  Some  moral  and  metaphysical  writers  seem 
fond  of  this  term  ^^  phy^Mogy.^^  If  they  mean  to  imply  by  the 
use  of  the  term,  that  their-  respective  sciences  are  capable 
of  the  same  strict  and  demonstrative  analjisis  that  belongs  to 
the  physiology  of  our  material  organs,  they  misuse  it.  Though 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  we  possess  fixed  priteiples  of  life 
and  action,  as  certainly  in  our.  moral  'as  physical  nature,  yet 
are  these  principles  not  so  strictly  ceducible  to  their  original 
elements.  The  subject  in  its  very  nature  is  not  so  tangible. 
And  this  holds  good  with  even  inanimate  objects.  The  rock 
and  the  lightning  are  both  formed  on  fixed  and  unerring  prin- 
ciples— the  one  has  been  often  reduced  to  its  elements ;  but  who 
has  ever  strictly  analyzed  the  other,  and  demonstrated  its  com- 
ponent parts  ?  Yet  it  is  not  sound  reasoning  to  say,  that,  be- 
cause a  branch  of  science  has  afibrded  but  few  established  prin- 
ciples to  the  philosopher,  that  it  is,  therefore,  useless.  In  truth, 
this  position  is  oftener  assumed  by  the  indolent  or  the  ignorant, 
than  by  the  learned.  How  many  sound,  philosophical  truths 
are  now  established,  to  have  maintained  which,  would  havee 
been  accounted,  a  few  centuries  ago,  the  height  of  absurdity. 
We  dare  not  say  where  knowledge  is,  or  is  not  to  be  founds  until 
we  seek  it.  And  if  we  sit  with  our  hands  before  us,  content 
with  saying,  '*  the  field  is  barren,"  we  can  insure  nothing  but 
our  own  ignorance. 


Art.  yi« — The  sei^eral  Speeches  tna^e  during  the  Debate  in  Hie 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  Mr.  Foots  Resolution^  by 
Mr.  Hayne  of  South-Carolinaj  and  Mr.WBBSTEK  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Miller.  Charleston.  1830. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  to  our  readers,  for  devoting  a 
few  of  our  pages  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  important  sub- 
jects involved  in  the  discussion  to  which  the  Speeches  relate,  the 
titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 
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Tbe  rery  unexpected  turn  which  that  discussion  took,  in  which 
the  original  object  of  the  resolution  was  entirely  merged  in  ^he 
absorbing  interest  of  the  topics  that  were  incidentally  started, 
the  remarkable  ability  with  which  they  were*  treated,  and  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  causes  of  a  de^p  and  prevalent 
public  excitement  among  ourselves,  must  be  bur  apology,  if  any 
were  wanting,  for  the  task  we  are  about  to  undertake. 

Before  commencing  it,  let  us  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
no  imputed  prejudices  resulting  from  our  locality,  shall  induce 
us  to  do  injustice  to  the  intellectual  force  and  ingenuity  which 
characterized  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  or 
to  the  taste  and  skill,  with  which,  considering  it-  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  literary. composition,  it  has  been  confessedly  executedi 
although  we  cannot  join  in  the  senseless  adulation  of  those  who 
place  it  above  '|all  Greek  and  Roman  fame."  If  we  mistake 
not,  it  was  the  enviable  distinction  or  the  misfortune  of  this 
gentleman,  as  people  may  consider  it,  to  have  been  deified  in 
New-England  about  two  years  since,  where,  in  a  lyrical  invo- 
cation, he  was  hailed  and  sung  as  the  ''godlike  man."  The 
devotees  who  ministered  at  this  deification^  we  cannot  hope  to 
satisfy  by  any  measure  q(  justice  which  we  can  render  to  such 
superhuman  virtue  and  intelligence,  as  their  incense  is  offered  up 
in  the  golden  urns  of  the  Muses,  with  something  of  thotcxtrava- 
gance«  but  with  all  the  copious  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  Such 
persons  we  would  forewarn  from  these  pages,  and  com- 
mend them  to  their  own  poetry  rather  than  to  the  honest  prose 
of  fearless  criticism.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  with  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  rather  than  with  the  decorations  and  festoons 
with  which  it  may  have  been  adorned. 

.  Although  the  purport  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolution,  was  treated 
with  remarkable  irreverence  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
''great  debate,"  by  a  neglect  almost  amounting  to  oblivion 
of  what  the  real  subject  before  the  Senate  was,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  before  proceeding  to  matters  of  more  "  pith 
and  momentf"  that  there  are  few  topics  in  the  operations  of  our 
government,  more  lYnportant  than  the  interesting  inquiry,  of 
what  is  the  most  politic  and  just  disposition  of  the  public  lands  .^ 
As  a  source  of  revenue,  they  have  been  almost  a  failure,  whilst 
as  a  source  of  vexation,  jealousy,  and,  we  are  obliged  reluctantly 
to  add,  of  corruption,  they  have  been  as  perniciously  copious,  as 
the  worst  enemy  of  our  institutions  could  desire.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Benton 
and  Mr.  Hayne  have  supported,  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  sus- 
tain the  rigid  construction  by  which  Mr.  Webster  would  limit 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  the  lands  within 
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their  territorial  limits,  to  tbe  States.    The  latter  gentleman 
•aya — 

*^  These  grants  were  made  on  three  substantial  conditions  and  tnists. 

"  IbU  That  the  ceded  territories  should  be  formed  into  States,  and 
admitted  in  due  tiine  into  the  Union,  with  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
the  other  States.  2d.  That  the  lands  should  form  a  common  fund,  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  States,  dd.  That  they 
should  be  sold  and  settled  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner,  as  Congress 
shaU  direct.'' 

The  first  condition  the  government  has  performed  in  good 
faith,  whenever,  within  a  given  territory,  the  requisite  popi|- 
lation  has  risen  up  to  authorize  tbe  formation  of  a  State,  but 
not  always  without  encountering  stubborn  difficulties  in  securing 
to  such  State  ^'  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  other  States."  The 
impe'ditneDts  thrown  in- the  Way  of  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
(of  which  portentous  question  we  consider  a  portion  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  as  a  part  and  parcel)  r^ndei  an  instiuctive 
lesson  not  only  of  tbe  manner  in  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
perform  this  conditipn,'but  of  tbe  character  .which,  contests  for 
political  power  are  likely  to  assume  in  the  progress  of  our 
government. 

The  next  condition*— '*  that  the  lands  should  form  a  common 
fund  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  States^'^— 
has  been  violated  in  a  manner  which  makes  this  condition,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  perfect  mockery.  The  gratuities 'given  to  seve- 
ral of  the  States,  more  especially  to  Ohio,  for  purposes  of  do* 
mestic  policy  exclusively,  have  been  of  the  most  flagrant  cha- 
racter, and  these  eleemosynary  doles  have  been  recently  ad- 
ministered by  the  prurient  and  zealous  friendship  of  the  rival 
parties  contending  fbr  her  presidential  votes,  in  a  mode  which 
rendered  the  disposal  of  these  donations,  anything  but  ^  a  com- 
mon fund  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  States." 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  no  one  has  contributed  more 
essentially  than  the  Senator  .from  Massachusetts,  to  the  pro- 
fuse liberality  of  these  unauthorized  gifts;  it  is,  therefore* 
with  no  small  surprise,  that  we  meet  with  the  following  para- 
graph in  his  first  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne : — 

'*  Now,  Sir,  it  is  plain  that  Congress  never  has  been  at  liberty  to  dis- 
re^Eird  these  solemn  conditions.  For  the  fulfilment  of  all  these  trusts, 
the  public  faith  was  and  is  fully  pledged.  How  then,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  Congress,  if  it  had  been  so  disposed,  to  give  away  these 
puMic  lands  t  Hew  could  they  have  followed  the  example  of  other  gov- 
ernments, if  there  had  been  such,  and  considered  the  conquest  of  the  wil- 
derness an  equivafent  compensation  for  the  soil  1    The  States  had  look* 
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«d  to  thifl  territoiy,  perhaps  too  sanguinely,  as  a  fond  out  of  which, 
means  were  to  come  to  defraj  the  expenses  of  the  war. .  It  had  beep 
received  as  a  fund — as  a  fund  Congress  had  bound  itself  to  apply  it.  To 
have  given  it  away  would  have  defeated  all  the  objects  which  Congress 
and  particular  States  had  in  view,  in  asking  and  obtaining  the  cession, 
and  would  have  plainly  violated  the  conditions  which  the  ceding  States 
attached  to  their  own  grants. 

Mr.  Hayne,  in  reply  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  Speech, 
putfl  very  effectively  the  following  interrogatory: — *' if  this  be 
so,  where  does  the  gentleman  derive  the  right  to  appropriate 
Ihem  fbr  partial  and  local  objects.  How  can  the  gentleman 
eonsent  to  vote  away  immense  bodies  of  these  lands  for  canals 
id  Indiana  and  Illinois,  io  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
to  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and'otber  objects  of  a  similar  description?'* 

\¥e  reply,  because  the  gentlemao.find9  a  convenient  retreat, 
from  thisdilemma,  by  employing  bis  and  Mr.  Clay's  cosmopolite 
argument,  that  wbateveris  beneficial  to  a,part,  is  advantageous 
to  the  whole;  an  argument  which  is  alwaysof  convenient  use  and 
eaq^ application,  when  money  is  to  be  expended  for  purposes 
purely  sectional,  and  one  that  subserves  very  efikctually  an  object 
which  a  class  of  politicians  in  our  country  thiok  the  summum  bo-^ 
man  of  our  political  system — Cdnsolidation — which  means  obli- 
terating the  definite  lines  of  separate  State  interests,  in  a  com- 
prehensive identity  of  interest, 4>y  which  a  majority  shall  swal- 
low up  the  rights  of  a  minority,  uoder  the  plausible  pretexts  of 
the  *'  general  uxlfare.^^ 

The  last  conditiooi  that  '*  the  public  lands  should  he  sold  at  suth 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  direct,"  seems  to 
vest  in  Congress  a  large  discretion  over  the  whole  subject.  The 
mode  and  manner  of  the  sale  necessarily  involve  the  power 
of  fixing  such  a  price  as  Congress  may  consider,  most  likely  to 
subserve  the  public  interests.  Now  we  believe,  that  the  public 
interest  does  require,  that  the  public  lands  should  be  disposed 
of,  with  the  smallest  delay  compatible  with  the  adoption  of  a 
safe^and  judicious  scheme  of  sale.  So  far  from  these  lands 
being  *'  a  common  fund  for  the  geperal  benefit  of  all  the  States," 
they  area  fund  for  the  corruption  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  situated,  by  which  the  independence  of  their  action  in  con- 
trolling the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  is  pernicious- 
ly paralyzed  or  essentially  impaired.  There  is  no  truth  which 
our  statesmen  will  have  to  believe  and  to  understand  more 
thoroughly,  than  the  cardinal  axiom — that  the  federal  head  in 
a  confederate  government,  should  have  as  few  largesses  as 
possible  to  div^e  anaoDg  the  States*    Ours,  whether  by  fraud 
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or  usurpattooy  we  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire,  has  appropriated 
to, itself  a  fund  of  donatives  which  almost  beggars  by  compari- 
son the  treasury  of  the  imperial  republic,  and  which  threatens 
utterly  to  corrupt  the  public  spirit,  if  some  timely  corrective  is 
not  applied.  Twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  by  the  double 
operation  of  the  mode  of  levy  and  distribution,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  public  land  which  may  either  be  thrown  into  the 
market,  or  withheld,  furnish  resources  for  influence,  we  will  not 
say  bribery,  perilous  indeed  to  a  government,  whose  very  exis- 
tence depends  upon  the  purity  of  its  spirit,  the  simplicity  of  its 
forms,  and  the  frugality  of  its  expenditures.  Whilst  we  would 
have  these  lands  neither  '*  locked  up  as  a  great  treasure,"  or 
thrown  away  *'  for  a  pepper  corn,"  we*  would  have  them  sold  at 
low  pri(ies,  or  on  extensive  credits  for  a  moderate  sum  in  gross, 
to  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  that  their  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation may  at  once  become  the  subjects  of  the  domestic  legis- 
lation of  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated. 

If  Mr.  Hayne  pushes  h'is  policy  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  lands,  further  than  we  are  prepared  to  go,  his  speech  on 
this  topic  (the  first  in  the  series  of  debate)  comprises  a  lumi- 
nous and  statesmanlike  exhibition  of  his  argument,  in  a  tem- 
per as  t^ourteous  as  his  reasoning  is  marked  by  discrimination 
and  good  taste. 

It  wasin*this  branch  of  the  debate,  that  Mr.  Benton,  it«eems, 
threw  the  apple  of  discord,  for  *^ which  Mr.  Webster  chose,  by 
a  sense  of  justice  somewhat  at  fault,  to  consider  Mr.  Hayne  as 
responsible.  In  the  conflict  of  crimination  and  recrimination, 
ad  to  who  struck  the  firdt  blow  against  the  East  or  the  South,  we 
shall  take  no  part,  as  such  personalities  are  somewhat  out  of 
thepale  of  our  vocation,  except  to  afiirm  that  we  have  looked 
with  great  care  through  Mr.  Hayne's  first  speech,  and  see  in  it 
no  reproach  or  even  rebuke  of  New-England,  at  which  the  most 
sensitive  or  choleric  of  her  sons  need  have  taken  offence,  even 
if  he  were  blessed  with  the  keen  perceptions  of  insult,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  chivalry  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  himself.  To 
turu  to  a  different  sort  of  authority;  we  think  that  Mr.  Webster 
broached  some  novel  doctrines  of  law,  which  we  are  sure  he  did  not 
learn  from  Chitty,  that  finding  a  bill  in  market  he  had  a  right  to 
pick  up  the  first  man  he  met  with,  as  an  indorser,  although  the 
bill  should  have  been  drawn  by  a  responsible  drawer,  who  was 
ready  to  answer  in  his  own  person  for  tlie  amount  of  his  draft. 
In  making  this  selection  of  his  combatant,  his  gallantry  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  impeached,  although  be  seems  to  have  acted 
with  anything  but  the  unpremeditated  valor  of  the  Irishman  in 
a  row,  whoy  from  sheer  benevolence  *'  was  any  man's  custo- 
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mer."  But  to  return,  we  care  not  who  struck  the  first  blow,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  East  or  the  South ;  we  rejoice  that  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  etFectually  struck,  by  which  a  light  has  been  elicit- 
ed in  regard  to  the  theory  of  our  Constitution,  of  inestima- 
ble value  at  this  crisis,  when  that  instrument  itself  is  overlaid 
by  perverted  implications  and  false  glosses,  which  threaten  an 
entire  chauge  in  its  character,  or  its  sudden  annihilation  by  a 
convulsion  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored,  than  the  causes  which 
may  produce  it. 

«  In  limine^  we  must  also  decline  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  which  was  mooted,  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
zeal,  by  the  combatants  in  this  debate,  as  to  which  section  of 
the  union  had  done  most  for  the  ''  infant  West,"  a  bantling 
that  has  somewhat  outgrown  its  nursing  mothers.  We  leave 
this  point  where  we  found  it,  under  a  certain  conviction, 
that  New-England  has  acted  on  this  subject  with  the  cir- 
cumspection and  good  sense  which  have  characterized  her 
invariable  policy  in  relation  to  the  other  States,  a  policy  that  has 
never  periled  any  essential  interest  of  her  own,  by  a  quixotic 
magnanimity  and  enlarged  public  spirit,  however  much  these 
may  have  formed  the  food  for  the  ambition  of  some  States  less 
discreet  than  herself.  If,  therefore,  Nathan  Dane,  was  the 
author  of  the  ordinance  of '87,  ^'  which  laid  the  interdict  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  north-west  of  the  Ohio;"  we  think'he  was, 
as  Mr.  Webster  terms  him,  a  very  good  Solon  and  Lycurgus 
for  New-England,  and  that  he  deserves  the  apotheosis  which 
that  gentleman  has  prepared  for  the  immortality  of  his  fame. 
New-England  might  well  afford  to  furnish  such  Solons,  to 
establish  a  policy,  in  sympathy  with  her  own  institutions, 
and  best  adapted  to  promote  her  political  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  sympathy  over  territories  ceded  by  the  uncal- 
culating  South,  provided  she  could  find  any  more  sovereignties 
this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  prepared  to  play,  in  the 
very  weakness  of  age,  the  part  of  the  poor  old  Lear,  which  Vir- 
ginia impersonated^with  such  an  admirable  truth  and  fidelity 
to  nature,  when  she  ceded  to  the  United  States  her  immense  ter- 
ritory, north-west  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  condition  which  both  re- 
buked and  weakened  her  own  institutions.  It  is  but  fair,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  let  Mr.  Webster  speak  for  himself.  In 
allusion  to  this  ordinance,  he  says  : — 

"  Now,  Sir,  this  great  iiieiiiureStfaiii  was  carried  by  the  North,  and 
by  the  North  alone.  There,  were,  indeed,  individuals  elsewhere  fa- 
vourable to  it ;  but  it  was  supported  as  a  measure,  entirely  by  the  vote^ 
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of  the  Northern  States.  If  New-England  had  been  goremed  by  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  now  ascribed  to  her,  this  very  measure  was 
best  calculated  to  thwart  her  purposes.  It  was  of  all  things  the  very 
means  of  rendering  certain,  a  vast  emigration  from  her  own  popula- 
tion to  the  West.  She  looked  to  that  consequence  only  to  disregard 
it.  She  deemed  the  regulation  a  most  useful  one  to  the  States  that 
would  spring  up  on  the  territory,  and  advantageous  to  the  country  at  large. 
She  adhered  to  the  principle  of  it,  perseveringly,  year  after  year,  until 
it  was  finally  accomplished. '' 

Without  controverting  Mr.  Webster's  facts,  which  we  are 
willing  to  admit,  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  reference  to  her 
own  interest,  it  was  an  act  of  profound  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  to  stamp  upon  the  infant  States  of  that  vast  territory, 
the  impress  of  her  own  institutions,  the  moral  force  of  which 
would  pay  her  back  ten-fold,  all  that  she  might  lose  by  the  emi- 
gration of  her  own  people.  Indeed,  her  population  being  more 
redundant,  than  the  amount  of  her  own  capital  could  employ  at 
home,  she  was  positively  benefited  by  this  very  emigration, 
which  translated,  into  a  region  of  boundless  fertility  and  gigan- 
tic growth,  kindred  sympathies,  in  unison  with  her  own  charac- 
ter and  policy,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  children,  who  were  at  once  the  pilgrims  and  vic- 
tors of  the  wilderness.  We  would  ask  where  now  has  New- 
England  allies  more  devoted  to  her  peculiar  interests,  than 
the  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  i  Mr.  Webster  will  pardon 
us  if  we  put  down  this  profound  stroke  of  policy,  to  a  well,  and 
ielf  instructed  sagacity,  rather  than  to  any  morbid  sensitive- 
ness on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  prodigality  with  which 
New-England  poured  into  the  Southern  States,  as  subjects  of 
trafiic,  the  victims  of  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  Africa,  shows  that 
she  was  not  prepared  at  that  moment  to  carry  her  just  abhor- 
rence of  involuntary  servitude"  to  any  extremity  that  might 
interfere  with  her  interests.  That  Mr.  Webster  should  regard 
this  ordinance  as  a  great  and  salutary  measure  of  prevention — 
that  he  should  "  fear  the  rebuke  of  no  intelligent  gentleman  ot' 
Kentucky,  if  he  were  to  ask,  whether,  if  such  an  ordinance 
could  have  been  applied.to  his  own  State,  while  it  was  yet  a 
wilderness,  he  does  not  suppose  it  would  have  contributed  to 
tbe  ultimate  greatness  of  that  commonwealth,"  is  altogether 
natural,  and  furnishes  no  just  occasion  for  surprise.  We,  how- 
ever, believe,  that  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
neither  felt  a  reluctance  to  reply  to  this  insidious  interrogation, 
nor  wanted  the  ability  to  defend  the  South  from  its  covert  re- 
proof.    We  need  not  remind  our   readers  of  the  admirable 
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speech  of  Judge  Rowan,  or  of  the  just  and  philosophical  grounds 
on  which  he  placed  his  argument  on  this  subject — a  subject  in 
regard  to  which  the  South  has  no  just  cause  to  feel  either 
i  shame  or  reproach,   although  it  is  one  of  painful  discussion. 

It  may  suit  the  philanthrophy  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  own 
views  of  the  political  economy  of  the  question,  to  graduate  the 
'^'greatness"  of  States,  in  proportion  to  their  exemption  from 
the  evils  of  domestic  slavery.     If  greatness  means  a  more  cer- 
tain return  of  profit  to  the  employment  of  capital,  and  its  more 
rapid  accumulation,  as  indicated  by  the  signs  of  a  greatly  in- 
creasing population,  in  countries  whose  climates  are  too  rigo- 
rous, and  whose  staples  are  too  cheap  to  bear  the  expense  of 
slave  labour,  we  may  admit  his  proposition  without  admitting 
our  own  degeneracy  or  degradation.     But,  if  greatness  has  any 
relation  to  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  to  a  disinter- 
ested and  magnanimous   public  spirit,   equal  to  any  national 
crisis,  and  superior  to  all  national  difficulties,  to  devotion  to 
country,  wisdom  in  its  councils,  and  gallantry  in  its  battles,  then 
the   much  abused  slave-holding  portions  of  this  confederacy, 
may  challenge  a  comparison,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  essen- 
tials of  public  virtue,  with  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  have 
long  enjoyed,  practically,  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Webster's  ^^  great 
and  salutary   measure  of  prevention."      The    part    of    the 
Union,  which   labours  under  the  imputed  palsy  of  this  curse, 
gave   Washington,    to   the   military,    and    JeflTerson,    to  the 
great    civil    revolutions    of  our   country,  and   has   produced 
men,  who  have  enlightened  almost  every  national  assembly, 
and  adorned  every  national  struggle  in  arms,  that  illustrates 
our  history  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colonies  down  to 
the  present  moment.     We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  pride  of  the 
Pharisee,  which  leads  him  to  *'  thank  God,  that  he  is  not  as  other 
mep  are,"  nor  with  that  commendable  self-love,  which  resolves 
all  the  virtues  of  our  nature  into  the  causes  which  belong  to  our 
own  condition  in  life.     But  the  South  would  be  recreant  to  her- 
self, if  she  admitted,  with  the  full  records  of  her  history  before 
her  eyes,  that  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  has  had  any 
influence,  prejudicial  to  her  true  greatness,  over  all  the  moral 
attributes  of  a  free,  prosperous  and  high-spirited  people.     If  we 
thought   proper  to  point  to  our  civil  and  military  history,  we 
might  do  so  with  no  emotions  but  those  of  pride  and  confidence. 
If  we  thoaght  proper  to  point  to  our  fields,  we  could  show  a 
victorious  industry  producing,  through  processes  of  agriculture, 
the  most  scientific  in  their  combinations  and  beautiful  in  their 
deveiopements,  the  thirty-five  millions  of  exports,  which  one- 
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third  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  supplieg  for  two-thirds  of  its 
foreign  trade.  We  might  point  to  the  charities,  to  the  reiine- 
mentSy  to  the  hospitalities  of  private  life,  ns  o  refuge  from  the 
reproaches  of  those,  who  in  the  fulness  of  their  commiseration, 
may  even  condescend  to  pity  us.  But  we  shall  make  no  such 
appeal,  although,  before  we  have  done  with  this  topic,  we  will 
ask  one  question;  where  has  power  been  wptched  with  the  same 
jealousy,  the  limits  of  Che  Constitution  guarded  by  vigils  more 
sleepless  and  patriotic,  than  by  the  slave-holding  States  of  this 
confederacy !  yes,  by  the  masters  of  slaved?  ^'  In  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves  ;  those  who 
are  free,  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  hut  a  kind  of 
rank' and  privilege."  With  the  great  and  venerable  authority 
of  this  aphorism,  let  us  add,  <' that  we  do  not  mean  to  commend 
the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has,  at  least,  as 
much  pride  as  virtue  in  it,  but  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
man." 

We  would  refer  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  to  Mr.  Hayne's  manly  defence  of  the 
South  on  this  topic,  where  an  interesting  collection  of  facts  is 
illustrated  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  powerful,  animated  and 
just.  Our  object,  however,  will  now  be,  in  hastening  from  the 
outposts  of  this  controversy,  to  reach  its  citadel,  although  we 
are  compelled  to  notice,  a^  unavoidable  preliminaries,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's charge  that  the  South  is  responsible  for  the  tariff,  and 
his  defence  of  his  own  consistency  in  regard  to  that  measure. 

Although  we  give  Mr.  Webster  credit  for  great  dexterity  in 
this  debate,  in  seizing  with  promptitude  and  effect  on  the  weak 
points  of  his  antagonist's  argument,  and  protecting,  generally, 
his  own  with  skill  and  caution,  and  for  the  still  higher  tact  of 
harmonizing  with  all  the  feelings,  without  shocking  any  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  audience — ^yet,  on  two  subjects,  the  guilt  of 
the  South  in  being  the  parent  of  the  tariff  system,  and  his  own 
innocence  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  (by  his  own  example 
**fnade  easy^^)  we  think  his  failure  has  been  as  signal  as  any 
man  could  desire,  who  looked  merely  to  the  moral  retribution 
which  ought  to  attend  both  efforts. 

We  will,  however,  allow  him  to  recite  his  special  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  South-Carolina,  in  his  own  vt  ords,  that  we  may 
be  guilty  of  no  possible  misconception  of  his  meaning,  before 
we  come  to  the  complex  notes  with  which  be  is  compelled  to 
sing  his  own  palinode.     He  says— 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  further  to  say,  that  T  made  up 
these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  pohtical  conduct,  Teucre 
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JDuce.    Yes,  Sir,  I  pursued  in  all  this,  a  South-Carolina  track.    On  the 
doctrines  of  Internal  ImproYement,  South-Carolina,  as  she  was  then 
represented  in  the  other  House,  set  forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and 
leading  breeze,  and  I  was  among  the  followers.     But  if  my  leader  sees 
new  lights  and  turns  a  sharp  comer,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep 
straight  on,  in  the  same  path.     I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen  from 
South-Carolina  were  -first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of 
Internal  Improvement,  when  those  doctrines  first  came  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  in  Congress.     The  debate  on  the  Bank  question,  on 
the  Tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the  Direct  Tax,  will  show  who  was  who, 
and  what  was  what,  at  that  time.     The  tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain 
cases  of  oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  Government  does 
not  recede,  individual  States  may  justly  secede  from  the  Government, 
is.  Sir,  in  truth,  a  South-Carohna  Tariff,  supported  by  South-Carolina 
votes.     But  for  those  votes,  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in 
which  it  did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Massachusetts  votes, 
it  would   have  been  lost.     Does  not  the  honourable  gentleman  well 
know  all  this  ?     There  are  certainly  those  who  do  full  well  know  it  all. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach  South-Carolina ;  I  only  state  the  fact,  and 
I  think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest 
advocates  of  the  Tariff,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express 
ground  of  protection,  were  leading  gentlemen  of  South-Carolina  in  Con- 
gress. I  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  language  in  any 
other  sense.  While  this  Tariff  of  1816  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  an  honourable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now  of  this 
House,  (Mr.  Forsyth)  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed  duty  on  cotton. 
He  failed  by  four  votes,  South-Carolina  giving  three  votes  (enough  to 
have  turned  the  scale)  against  his  motion.     The  Act,  Sir,  then  passed, 
and  received  on  its  passsage  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Represen- 
tatives of  South-CaroUna,  present  and  voting.     This  act  is  the  first,  in 
the  order  of  those  now  denounced  as  plain  usurpations.   We  see  it  daily 
in  the  list  by  the  side  of  those  of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest 
oppresssion,  justifying  Disunion.     I  put  it  home  to  the  honourable 
member  from  South-Carolina,  that  his  own  State  was  not  only  *  art 
and  part'  in  this  measure,  but  the  causa  causans.    Without  her  aid, 
this  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have 
been  planted.   I  have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act  proceeded 
on  the  ground  of  protection.     It  interfered,  directly,  with  existing  in- 
terests of  great  value  and  amount ;  it  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade 
by  the  roots.     But  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed  on  the  principle 
of  protecting  manufactures,  on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on  the 
principle  opposed  to  thai  which  lets  us  alone,'*'* 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  accusation.  It 
seems,  as  early  as  1 816,  a  few  of  the  leading  members  from 
South-Carolina  were  in  favour  of  the  Bank  bonus  bill,  and, 
under  the  general  power  of  appropriation,  they  were  inclined 
to  set  aside  this  fund  as  a  sum  for  internal  improvements.  We 
undertake  to  say,  that  at  this  period,  the  right  to  construct  roads 
and  canals,   and  the  jurisdiction  over  territory  this  right  in- 
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volved,  were  scarcely  considered,  in  all  their  details,  as  a  ^6- 
stantive  power  of  the  government,  and  if  the  uncalculating 
generosity  of  a  few  of  the  public  men  of  South-Carolina,  induced 
them  to  support  this  appropriation,  the  subject  was,  in  all  its 
consequences,  as  little  understood  by  them,  as  it  was  by  their 
constituents  at  home.     In  truth,  the  bonus  bill  being  lost,  the 
•ystem  of  internal  improvements  was  not  established  at  the 
period  alleged,  nor  will  the  fact  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Cumberland  road  militate,  in  the  smallest  degree,^  from  the 
position  assumed,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  appropri- 
ations for  that  object  were  made  by  virtue  of  a  special  condition 
annexed  to  the  cession  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
that  a  certain  per  centum  should  be  reserved  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  a  public  road  to  the 
.  territory  ceded,  and  it  was  a  condition  precedent  to  a  cession, 
which  th,e  United  States  must  fairly  be  considered  as  bound  to 
fulfil,  as  being,  in  fact,  the  consideration  of  purchase,  without 
involving  the  general  power  of  government,  to  execute  a  system 
of  internal  improvements.  •  It  was  not  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  survey  bill  in  1822-23,  and  upon  the  returns  made  by 
the  authority  of  that  bill,  (which  its  friends,  on  its  passage,  dis- 
tinctly a'ffirmed,  committed  no  man  to  the  system,  as  its  object 
was  to  obtain  topographical  information,  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  the  defence  and  military  relations  of  the  country)  that 
the  attempt  was  seriously  made  to  engraft  this  system  on  the 
general  policy  of  the  government.    By  this  time  Ihe  public  mind 
of  South-Carolina  had  become  informed  of  the  latent  and  per- 
nicious consequences  of  this  system ;  her  public  will  was  em- 
phatically expressed  through  the  decided  resolutions  of  her 
legislature,  and  her  whole  delegation  in  Congress,  with  one  ' 
distinguished  exception,  responded  to  the  authentic  expression 
of  her  opinions,  by  a  zealous  and  unfaltering  opposition  to  all  ap- 
propriation for  the  objects  of  ieiternal  improvements,  against  the 
promotion  of  which,  by  these  means,  she  had  entered  her  solemn 
protest,  as  being  an  equally  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
infraction  bf  the  compact.     And  all  these  things  were  done 
when  the  system  itself  was  in  its  infancy,  when  the  infant  was 
in  its  swaddling  clothes,  not  yet  weaned  from  the  bosom  of  the 
exuberant  West,  to  be  put  under  the  hopeful  and  fostering  care 
of  its  dry  nurses  of  the  East — who,  at  £rst,  were  dry  enough, 
until  they  discovered  what  a  profitable  bargain  they  could  drive 
•  by^the  guardianship  of  this  hopeful  bantling.    With  the  present 
system  of  internal  improvement,  South-Carolina  had  as  little 
to  do,  as  she  had  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  or  what  is  equally 
impossible,  the  Hartford  Convention. 
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Still  less  destitute  of  plausibility  is  the  charge  that  South- 
Carolina  is,  in  any  degree,  guilty  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
fastening  the  tariff  on  the  country.  Mr.  Hayne's  reply  to  this 
allegation,  is  so  perfectly  triumphant,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  employ  it  as  the  best  refutation  of  this  absurd  and 
groundless  accusation. 

"The  gentleman  considers  the  Tariff  of  ISlG,  and  the  Bonus  Bill 
as  the  foundations  of  the  American  System,  and  intimates,  that  the 
former  would  not  hav^  prevailed,  but  for  South-Carolina  votes.     Now, 
Sir,  as  to  the  Tariff  of  1816, 1  think  a  great  mistake  prevails  through- 
out the  country,  in  regarding  it  as  the  commencement  of  the  existing 
policy.     That  was  not  a  bill  for  increasing,  but  for  reducing  duties. 
During  the  war  double  duties  had  been  resorted  to,  for  raising  the  reve- 
nue necessary  for  its  prosecution.     JVIanufactures  had  sprung  up  under 
the  protection  incidentally  afforded  by  the  restrictive  measures  and  the 
war.     On  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  scale  of  duties  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  the  country  was,  by  that  event, 
placed.     Ail  agreed  that  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced,  and  that  this 
reduction  must  be  gradual.     We  had  a  debt  on  our  hands  of  $140,  to 
$  150,000,000.  Admonished  by  recent  experience,  a  Navy  was  to  be  built 
up,  and  an  extensive  system  of  fortifications  to  b^  commenced.     The 
operation,  too,  of  a  sudden  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  manufactures 
which  had  been  forced  into  existence  by  the  war,  and  which  then  bore 
their  full  proportion  of  the  direct  taxes,  was  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  and,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  duties  gradually,  until  they  should  reach  the  lowest  amount 
necessary  for  revenue  in  time  of  peace.     Such,  Sir,  was  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Tariff  law  of  18l6.     By  that  bill  (reported.  Sir,  by  the  la- 
mented Lowndes,  a  stieady  opponent  of  the  protecting  system)  the  duties 
on  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  were  at  once  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  with 
a  provision,  that  they  should,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  be  further 
reduced  to  20  per  cent. ;  while,  by  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  duties  on  the 
same  articles  were  at  once  increased  to  30  per  cent,  and  were  to  go  on 
increasing  to  37i  per  cent. ;  and  by  the  Tariff  of  1828,  have  been  car- 
ried much  higher.     And  yet  the  Tariff  of  1816  is  now  quoted  as  an 
authority  for  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828 ;  by  which,  duties  admitted 
to  be  already  high  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  revenue,  are  to  go  on 
increasing,  year  a^r  year,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  do- 
mestic manufactures,  by  preventing  importations.     Suppose,  Sir,  the 
New-England  gentlemen  were  now  to  join  the  South  in  going  back  to  a 
Tariff  for  revenue,  and  were  to  propose  to  us  gradually  to  reduce  all 
the  existing  duties,  so  that  they  should  come  down  in  two  or  three  years, 
to  15  or  20  per  cent — would  the  gentleman  consider  us  as  sending  in 
our  adhesion  to  the  *  American  System,'  by  voting  for  such  a  reduc- 
tion 1     And  if  not,  how  can  he  charge  the  supporters  of  the  Tariff  of 
1815  with  being  the  fathers  of  that  system  1    In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
it  is  not  at  cdl  material,  whether  the  Representatives  from  South-Caro- 
bna  voted  for  that  measure  or  not,  or  whether  the  passage  of  the  bill 
depended  on  their  votes.     On  looking  into  the  Journals,  however,  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  bill  actually  fiassed  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  54;  and  would  htive  succeeded,  if  every  member 
from  South-CaroUua  had  voted  agaiust  it." 

South-Carolina  has  never  contended,  that,  in  pursuing,  bona 
jidcy  the  legitimate  object  of  revenue,  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
may  not  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  incidentally  to  bene- 
fit the  domestic  industry  of  the  country  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Kayne 
very  justly  says,  the  act  of  1816  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
reduction,  not  the  increase  of  duties,  and  the  question  was  one 
of  finance,  on  what  articles  the  minimum  or  maximum  of  re- 
duction should  fall ;  and  there  was  a  provision  in  the  net  for  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  imposts  on  those  articles  on  which 
the  immediate  reduction  was  the  least,  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  put  on  an  equivalent  footing. 
There  is  about  as  much  truth  and  justice  in  quoting  Mr.  Lowndes 
as  the  parent  of  the  restrictive  system,  as  there  would  be  in  af- 
firming that  Martin  Luther  was  the  founder  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity at  Rome.  No !  that  distinguished  statesman  and  lamented 
patriot  was  one  of  the  first  to  descry  the  concealed  evils  of  this 
baleful  system.  His  speech,  in  the  session  of  1820,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  original  and  profound  investigations  of  the 
political  economy  of  this  momentous  question,  which  has  been 
made  on  cither  side  of  the  water,  but  it  was,  likewise,  one  of 
the  most  touching  admonitions  of  the  bitter  fruit  which  this  Upas 
was  likely  to  bear  in  the  fulness  of  its  fruit  time,  of  the  blighting 
curse  it  was  to  spread  over  our  land,  in  the  maturity  of  its 
growth. 

But  really  if  the  statesmen  of  South-Carolina  did  not  make, 
in  1816,  the  reduction  of  duties  suflliciently  comprehensive  to 
suit  the  then  free  trade  politicians  of  Massachusetts,  we  think 
our  poor  State  might  put  in  the  plea  which  ought  to  entitle  her 
to  some  indulgence  and  consideration,  that  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1820,  which,  according  to  all  au- 
thentic kalends,  was  its  birth-time  and  origin,  the  system  was 
opposed  by  the  statesman  we  have  just  mentioned,  and,  wc  be- 
lieve, by  nearly  her  whole  delegation.  She,  moreover,  by  every 
public  demonstration  of  popular  sentiment,  immediately  took 
the  field  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  free  trade,  with  a  zeal  not 
inferior,  though,  perhaps,  with  an  ability  less  effective  than 
that  with  which  Mr.  Webster  was  leading  the  free  trade  party 
in  Boston,  at  one  and  the  same  period.  We  know  that 
directly  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  (the  first  of  the  series 
•  in  the  chapter  of  abominations,)  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
this  city,  which  adopted,  with   almost  perfect   unanimity^  a 
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memorial  to  Congress,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  him,  whose 
genius  and  whose  virtues  adorn  many  (lages  in  this  journal,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  but  whom  a  power,  mightier  than 
our  wishes  and  regrets,  has  removed  from  the  sphere  of  his 
duties,  at  a  moment  when  his  country  could  least  have  spared 
such  a  ^'finished  man."  Charleston  may  well  remember  with 
pride,  in  all  the  trials  through  which  she  may  be  destined  to 
pass,  this  memorial,  one  of  the  ablest  state  papers  which  either 
the  politics  or  the  literature  of  the  country  has  ever  produced  ; 
a  paper,  in  which  the  most  seemingly  remote  and  recondite 
consequences  of  the  restrictive  system  were  anticipated,  with  a 
clearness  littTe  short  of  prophecy,  whilst  it  abounded  with  les- 
sons of  patriotism,  illustrated  and  enforced  with  all  the  charms 
of  that  mild  philosophy  and  chastened  eloquence  which  belonged 
to  its  then  highly  gifted  and  now  deeply  lamented  author. 

That  South-Carolina  should,  at  this  day,  be  reproached  with 
the  original  sin  of  this  policy,  surpasses  every  idea  of  justice, 
which,  we  should  suppose,  even  a  Hottentot  jury  capable  of 
forming.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  applaud  the  enterprising 
hardihood  which  should  lead  a  man  to  venture  upon  such  an 
accusation,  surrounded  by  the  very  signs  and  speaking  evidences 
of  his  refutation,  if  we  did  not  feel  a  more  sober  sentiment 
rising  within  our  bosom  for  his  chastisement  and  rebuke. 

Wc  are  now,  however,  brought  to  a  topic  of  less  importance 
to  the  public,  but  infinitely  more  interesting  to  Mr.  Webster — 
his  defence  of  his  change  of  opinions  on  the  tariff,  between  the 
act  of  1824  and  the  woollen's  bill  of  18^27.  That  a  man  may 
sometimes  change  his  opinion  without  implicating  his  morality, 
or  impeaching  his  wisdom,  is,  certainly,  a  manifest  proposition; 
indeed,  he  cannot  do  a  better  thing  than  to  get  rid  of  his  bad 
opinions,  and  adopt  those  that  are  good — and  the  sooner  donC| 
the  better  the  grace.  But  these  conversions  must  have  some 
relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  is  placed, 
his  probable  motives,  and  the  subject  on  which  this  change  of 
sentiment  is  founded.  If  there  should  be  nothing  miraculous 
in  his  conversion,  it  should  likewise  be  free  from  the  bias  of  any 
thing  sordid  or  interested,  either  as  it  respects  himself,  or,  if  a 
public  man,  the  cause  which  he  may  support.  When  Mr.Grat- 
tan,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  said  to  Mr.  Flood,  '^  Sir,  your 
talents  are  not  as  great  as  your  life  is  infamous  ;  you  were 
silent  for  years,  and  you  were  silent  for  money,"  he  meant  to 
fix  the  brand  of  his  reprobation  on  that  species  of  conversion 
for  which  a  public  man  may  have  a  much  more  adequate  con- 
sideration, than  a  justifiable  excuse.    There  arc  other  changes 
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of  opinion  certainly  more  venial,  arising  from  a  conviction  that 
tlie  policy  which  we  have  once  supported,  is  no  longer  profit- 
able to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  people,  which,  as  a  public 
agent,  a  public  man  ii}ay  represent ;  and  this  justification  would 
be  altogether  unexceptionable,  if  all  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  administration  could  be  resolved  into  mere  questions 
of  profit  and  lo^s,  if  they  did  not  involve  something  more  essential 
than  mere  dollars  and  cents — if  a  system  of  public  ethics  was 
not  as  applicable  to  legislation,  as  a  code  of  private  ethics  is  to 
domestic  morals — in  a  word,  if  there  was  not  something  due  to 
abstract  justice  and  to  those  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  ourselves  acknowledged.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  that  statesman  has  taken  but  a  poor  view  of  the 
principles  of  legislation,  who  considet s  thqm  only  as  the  ductile 
theorems  of  sheer  expediency,  which  may  fluctuate  with  the 
transient  interests  of  the  country,  resting  on  no  moral  basis  for 
their  foundation,  and  having  no  moral  end  for  their  scope  and 
object. 

Mr.  Webster  has  considered  himself  as  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  on  a  charge  of  inconsistency.  He  is  right ; 
he  has  been  so  arraigned,  and  the  weight  of  the  public  judgment 
against  him,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
force  and  importance  of  his  support  of  his  first  opinions, 
when  in  1821,  he  was  maintaming  at  Fanueil  Hall,  the  cradle 
of  free  principles,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tariflf,  and  iu 
in  1824,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  demon- 
strating with  unanswerable  vigour,  its  blighting  mischiefs  to 
the  best  interests  and  morals  of  the  country.  Mr.  Webster, 
however,  shall  put  in  his  own  plea,  which  he  has  adjusted  with 
all  the  art,  but  the  baffled  art  of  an  advocate  who  has  to 
defend  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  taken  in  the  manner — inftagrarUe 
delicto. 

In  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Hayne  on  this  topic,  Mr. 
Webster  says: 

*^  As  well  as  I  recollect  the  coure»e  of  his  remarks,  the  honourable 
gentleman  next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  Tariff.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded,  with  an  effort 
neither  new  nor  attended  with  new  success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in 
inconsistency  and  contradiction.  I  am  happy  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  furnished  me  an  opportuniny  of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on 
that  subject.  I  was  glad  be  approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter 
upon  without  fear  from  any  body.  The  strenuous  toU  of  the  gentleman 
has  bun  to  raise  an  inconsistency  between  my  dissent  to  the  Tariff  in 
1824  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  labour  lost.  He  pays  undeserved 
compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  high^  thai  my 
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/aff,  OM  he  would  have  it  in  1828,  may  he  the  mare  signal.  iSfir,  there 
was  no  faU  at  all.  Between  the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824,  and  that 
I  took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice^  hut  no  declivity.  It 
uias  a  change  of  position  to  meet  new  cireumstanceSj  hut  on  the  same  level, 
A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter:  In  18 16,  I  had  not  acquiesced 
in  the  TarifT,  then  supported  by  South-Carolina,  To  some  parts  of  it, 
especially,  I  felt  and  expressed  great  repugnance.  I  held  the  same 
opinions  in  1821,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  alluded.  /  said  there  and  say  now^  that,  as  an  original  ques" 
tion,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  protection  of  manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority, 
far  more  questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power  of  Internal  Im^^ 
provements,  I  must  confess.  Sir,  that,  in  one  respect,  some  impression 
has  been  made  on  my  opinions  lately,  Mr,  Madison's  publication  has 
put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknow' 
ledge  on  the  grounds  of  construction  and  argument,  which  seem  impreg- 
nable. But,  even  if  the  power  were  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first  rerenue 
law  ever  passed  under  that  same  Constitution ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I  had  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing the  opmion  that  the  Tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional  li- 
mits as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as 
far  as  I  now  remember,  was,  that  this  was  originally  matter  of  doubtful 
construction.  The  gentleman  himselfi  I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  laws  are  plainly  agamst  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Madison^s  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by 
far  the  most  able  exposition  extant  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  He 
has  satisfied  me,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Government  had  left  it  an 
open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  I 
voted  against  the  Tariff  of  1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and 
I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the 
great  States  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  went 
for  the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it  was  passed.  Congress 
and  the  President  sanctioned  it,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
What,  then,  were  we  to  do  1  Our  only  option  was  either  to  fall  in 
with  this  settled  course  of  public  policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to 
it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  South- Carolina  doctrine,  and 
talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  State  interference. 

This  last  ^ternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and,  of  course,  we 
adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Congress, 
on  a  proposition  favourable  to  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked  upon  the 
system  lif  protection  as  being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  rf- 
mained.  It  had  gone  into  full  operation,  and  in  regard  to  some  objects 
intended  by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them  had  produced  all  its  expected 
effects.  No  man  proposed  to  repeal  it,  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the 
general  contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  the  benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fabrics, 
had  not  been  realized.  Events,  not  known  here  when  the  law  passed, 
had  taken  place,  which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particular  respect.   A 
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measure  was  according;ly  brought  forward  to  meet  this  precise  deficien- 
cj,  to  remedj  this  particular  defect,     li  was  limited  to  wool  and  wooU 
lens.     Was  ever  any  thing  more  reasonable  ?     If  the  policy  of  the  Ta^ 
riff  laws  had  become  established  in  principle,  as  the  perm4inent  policy  of 
the  Government,  should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended,  and  made 
equal,  like  other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  require  ? 
Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse 
to  cure  its  manifest  defects,  after  it  became  adopted  and  when  no  one 
attempted  its  repeal?      And  this.   Sir,  is  the  inconsistency  so  much 
bruited,     I  had  voted  against  the  Tariff  of  1824 — but  it  passed;  and 
in  1827  and  iS2S,  1  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential  to  the  in- 
terest  of  my  constituents.       Where  is  the  inconsistency  ?     Could  I  do 
otherwise  ?     Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in  always  frUfing  ne- 
gatice  votes  ?     Does  it  require  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in 
amending  laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  consent?     Having  vot- 
ed against  the  Tariff  originally,  does  consistency  demand  that  I  should 
do  all  in  my  power  to  maintain  an  unequal  Tariff,  burthensome  to  my 
own  constituents  in  many  respects,  favourable  in  none  1      To  consis- 
tency of  that  sort,  I  lay  no  claim — and  there  is  another  sort  to  which  I 
lay  as  little — and  that  is,  a  kind  of  consistency,  by  which  persons  feel 
themselves  as  much  bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  before. 

"  The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I'  have  said,  to  the  single  object  in 
which  the  Tariff  of  1824,  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the  act  of 
1828.  /  need  not  recur  to  the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies 
spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would  render  it  distasteful;  its 
friends  took  it,  drugged  as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  ma- 
ny  millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactures,  under  the  inducements 
of  1824.  Events  called  loudly,  as  I  thought,^  for  further  regulation  to, 
secure  the  degree  of  protection  intended  by  that  act.  I  was  diposed  to 
vote  for  such  regulation  and  desired  nothing  more ;  but  certainly  was 
not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my  purpose  by  a  threatening  augmentation  of 
the  duty  on  molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
it  obnoxious.  The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise : 
but  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  inconsistency 
with  opposition  to  the  former  law." 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Webster's  defence,  let  us  e.\amine  it  in 
a  few  of  its  details.  He  says :  **  the  streimms  toil  of  the 
gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency  hdwcen  my  dis- 
sent to  the  Tariff  in  1824,  and  wy  vote  in  J  828.  It  is  la- 
bour lost.  He  pays  an  undeserved  complimenl  to  my  speech  in 
1824;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  fall,  as  he  would  have 
it,  in  1828,  may  be  the  more  signal.  Sir,  tliere  was  no  fail  at 
alL  Between  tlie  ground  I  stood  on,  in  1824,  and  that  I  took  in 
1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  declivity,  it  was  a 
change  of  position  to  meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same 
leveV^     It  seems  then,  chat  between  the  act  of  1824  and  1828, 
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there  ivas  not  only  no  precipice,  but  no  declivity — ^yes,  this  is 
most  true,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Webster,  between^  the 
two  acts,  there  was  an  uofly  acclivity,  which  it  required  a 
nfi«n  of  Mr.  Webster's  strength  of  nerve  to  travel  up,  produc- 
ed by  the  imposts  being  suddenly  raised  from  an  average  of 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  und^r  the  act  of  1824,  to  upwards  of  82 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  on  imported 
articles  by  the  act  of  1828.  If  the  act  of  1828  had  been  to  re- 
duce the  duties,  instead  of  increasing  them,  Mr.  Webster  might 
well  say  that  in  supporting  it  he  stood  upon  the  ^^  game  leveP* 
which  he  occupied  in  opposing  an  augmentation  of  the  impost 
in  1824.  He  must,  indeed,  have  the  same  idea  of  levels  that 
the  geometricians,  in  Dean  Swift*s  Laputa,  had  on  the  subject 
of  mathematical  lines.  That  "if  ims  a  change  of  position  to 
fiieet  new  circumstances^  we  admit,  and  those  ''  new  circum- 
stances" were,  that  New- England  had  transferred  very  sudden- 
ly the  investment  of  a  large  portion  of  her  capital  from  com- 
merce and  navicration  to  manufactures,  which  induced  Mr. 
Webster  to  perform  this  wonderful  political  somerset,  which 
vastly  surpasses  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  of  that  memo- 
rable vicar,  who  shall  be  nameless. 

"  I  say  now  thai  as  an  original  question^  the  authority  of  Cf/ngress  to 
exercise  the  rivenue  power  wUh  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  ma^ 
nufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more  questionable  in  my 
judgment  than  the  power  of  Internal  Improvements,  I  mustj  confess. 
Sir,  that  in  one  respect  some  impression  has  been  made  upon  my  opinions 
lately.  Mr,  Madison's  publication  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong 
light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge,  on  the  grounds  of  construc- 
tion and  argument,  which  seem  impregnable,^^ 

If  Mr.  Madison  has  placed  the  power  on  ''grounds  of  con- 
struction and  argument  which  seem  impregnable,"  is  it  not  a 
little  strange  that  Mr.  Webster  should  even  now  think  that  ''to 
exercise  the  revenue  power  with  direct  reference  to  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority  ?" 
But  we  will  let  this  pass.  Mr.;Madison  has  principally  put  the 
power,  we  believe,  on  the  ground  which  justified  the  embargo— 
the  ground  of  retaliation,  the  principle  upon  which  countervail- 
ing duties  are  necessarily  placed,  but  which  neither  the  friends 
nor  the  enemies  of  the  present  tariflT,  admit  as  forming  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  at  present  rests ;  for  this  manifest  reason, 
that  if  its  supporters  were  to  make  this  admission,  (to  which  they 
have  been  strongly  urged)  it  would  follow  that  our  tariff,  under 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  could  be  repealed  by  treaty,  which, 
of  all  possible  issues,  is  the  one  least  desired  by  the  friends  of 
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the  AmericaD  System.  If  Mr.  Madisbn's  arg umeDt  has  given  Mr. 
Webster  any  new  light,  we  can  only  say  that  a  mind  like  his  must 
have  been  in  a  singular  state  of  eclipse,  ever  since  1821,  as  the 
venerable  Ez- President  has  not  stated  a  single  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  existence  of  the  power,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lucubrationsof  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Niles,  which  they  have  announ- 
ced in  all  the  exfiaustless  iterations'and  reiterations  which  distin- 
guish their  labours.  One  new  and  important  fact  Mr.  Madison 
does  state,  which,  we  believe,  escaped  the  acute  research  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  Mr. 
VViggery  and  Mr.  Dawes  expressed  their  belief  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  contain  a  power  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  We  cannot  but  think  the  resolutions  reported 
by  Mr.  Webster,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  at  a  large  public 
meeting  at  Boston,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1821,  contain  a  much 
sounder  exposition  of  this  power,  than  any  thing  Mr.  Madison 
can  say  or  has  said  under  inducements,  which,  however  ami- 
able, have  been  the  occa8ion,'nevertheless,  of  putting  a  weapon 
into  the  liands  of  those  who  were  once  his  worst  enemies, 
to  war  against  those  principles  of  constitutional  freedom  and 
limited  construction,  the  conservation  of  which,  was  the  object 
of  the  most  useful  and  distinguished  portion  of  his  Jife.  Mr. 
Webster  said  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  emphatic  Words  of  these 
resolutions — 

^*  Rtiohedj  That  no  objection  ought  ever  to  be  made  to  any  amount 
of  taxes  equally  apportioned  and  imposed,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  governnAent ;  but  that  taxes 
imposed  on  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  class  of  men  (the  ma- 
nufacturers) are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  gonstttution,  and 
with  sound  policy. 

**  2d.  That  in  our  opinion,  the  proposed  tariff,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  avowedly  founded,  would,  if  adopted,  have  a  tendency,  how- 
ever different  may  be  the  motives  of  diose  who  recommend  them,  to 
diminish  the  industry,  impede  the  property,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the^people.*' 

*'  With  a  great  majority  of  the  Ji^nresentaiives  of  MasBOchusetts^  I 
voted  against  the  Tariff  q/*  1824.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land.  What 
were  we  to  do  I  Our  only  option  was  either  to  fall  in  with  this  settled 
course  of  public  policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we 
could y  or  to  embrace  the  South' Carolina  doctrine ,  and  talk  of  nullifying 
(he  statute  by  State  interference.^* 

Was  this  the  only  alternative  f  Could  Mr.  Webster  not  have 
maintained  his  principles  by  continuing  to  struggle  by  the  side 
of  the  South,  in  the  cause  of  free  trade  ?  Was  the  contest 
hopeless  when  the  bill  of  1824  passed  by  a  trifling  majority  of 
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some  five  or  eight  votes ;  when  in  1827  the  woolIen^s  bill  was 
lost  in  the  Senate  ?  And  was  the  contest  also  not  of  some 
value,  when  it  was  waged  against  a  system,  which,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's own  words,  '*  was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  and 
impeded  the  property,  and  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people?" 
Or  was  his  opposition  to  this  system  withdrawn  the  moment 
New-England  so  far  ''/e//  in  mtk  this  settled  course  cf  public  poli- 
cy f*^  as  that  it  no  longer  "  impeded  the  property  of  her  people," 
although  it  might  still  ^'corrupt  their  morals,"  and  be  '*  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  sound  policy."  We  will  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Webster,  instead  of  accom- 
modating himself  to  "this  settled  course  of  public  policy,"  had 
lent  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  talents  in  the  struggle 
which  Che  South  has  never  ceased  to  make  against  the  tariflT, 
South-Carolina  would  never  have  had  occasion  "to  talk  of 
nullifying  the  statute  by  State  interference." 

"  In  1827  the  subject  came  before  Congress  on  a  proposition  favour^ 
able  to  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked  on  the  system  of  protection  as 
being  fixed  and  settled.  No  mdh  proposed  to  repeal  it — no  man  at' 
tempted  to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  principle  ;  but  owing  to  sub-' 
sequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences^  the  benefit  intended  by  it,  (the  act 
of  1824^  to  wool  and  woollens,  had  not  been  realized,  A  measure  was, 
accordingly,  brought  forward  to  remedy  this  particular  defect ;  it  was 
limited  to  wool  and  woollens.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  reasonable  ? 
Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to 
cure  its  manifest  defects,  after  it  became  adopted,  and  no  mdn  attempted 
its  repeal.  I  had  voted  against  the  Tariff  Jp  1824,  and  in  1827  and 
1828,  2  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential  to  the  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents. Where  is  the  inconsistency — could  I  do  otherwise  ?  Sir, 
does  political  consistency  consist  in  always  giving  negative  votes  ?** 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  did  come  before  "  Congress  in  1827 
on  a  proposition  favourable  to  wool  and  woollens,"  and  in  a 
form  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  previous  opinion^  of  Mr. 
Webster.  The  proposition  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  to  give  New-England  an  entire  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  with  Woollen  fabrics.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  narrow  and  selfish  measures  ever  oflTered  for  the 
adoption  of  any  legislature  on  earth.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  propo- 
sition to  compel  every  poor  man  in  the  country  to  pay  in  money 
sixteen  dollars  for  a  suit  of  woollen  clothes,  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  which  he  could  purchase  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  eight  dollars  worth  of  cotton,  corn,  fish  or  tobacco. 
The  strongest  argument  which  Could  be  urged  against  the 
woollen's  bill,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  of 
1824,  which,  as  it  comprisiis,  in  the  smallest  compass,  the  best 
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refutation  to  his  own  support  of  that  measure,  and  his  subse- 
/quent  vote  in  favour  of  the  act  of  18*28,  we  are  induced  to 
transcribe  it. 

**  I  will  now  proceed.  Sir,  to  state  some  objections  which  I  feel,  of  a 
more  geileral  nature  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Speaker's  observations. 

♦*  He  seems,  to  me,  to  argue  the  question,  as  if  domestic  industry- 
were  confined  to  the  production  of  the  manufactured  articles;  as  if  the 
employment  of  our  own  capital  and  our  own  labour,  in  the  occupations 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  were  not  as  emphatically  domestic  indus- 
try as  any  other  occupation.  Some  other  gendemen,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  have  spoken  of  the  price  paid  for  every  foreign  manufac- 
ture, as  so  much  given  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  labour,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  own.  Is  not  every  article  we  purchase  the  product  of 
our  labour,  as  truly  as  if  we  had  manufactured  it  ourselves  t  Our  la- 
bour has  earned  it  and  paid  the  price  for  it.  It  is  so  much  added  to  the 
stock  of  national  wealth.  If  the  commodities  were  dollars,  no  body 
would  deny  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  and  it  is  precisely  as  correct  in  its 
application  to  any  other  commodity  as  to  silver:  One  man  makes  a 
yard  of  cloth  at  home,  another  raises  agricultural  products,  and  buys  a 
yard  of  imported  cloth.  Both  these  ^eequaUy  the  earnings  of  domes- 
tic industry,  and  the  only  questions  that  arise  in  the  case  are  two— the 
first  is,  which  is  the  best  mode  under  all  the  curcumstaiices  of  obtain- 
ing the  article;  and  the  second  is,  hou)  far  this  first  question  is  proper 
to  be  decided  by  government^  and  'how  far  it  is  proper  to  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual discretion. 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  know  that  it*  would  be  wry  easy  to  promote  manufactures  for  a 
time,  but  probably  only  fo^n  short  time,  if  we  might  act  in  disregard  to 
other  interests.  We  could  cause  a  sudden  transfer  of  capital,  and  a 
violent  change  in  the  pursuits  of  mqn.  We  could  exceedingly  benefit 
some  classes  by  ti)ese  means.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  interests  of 
others? — Mr.  Webster'*  s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep.  1824. 

Again  Mr.  Webster  says  in  the  same  speech: — 

"  The  woollen  manufacturers  of  England  havt  existed  fron>  the  ear- 
ly ages  of  the  monarchy.  Provisions  designed  to  aid  and  foster  them, 
are  black  lettered  Statutes  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys.  Ours,  on  the 
contrary,  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet,  with  no  more  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  existing  iaws,  are  already  at  the  point  of  close  and  promis- 
ing competition.'' — Mr.  Webster^s  Speech  itt  1824. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  speech  with  a 
single  paragraph  more: — 

"  The  best  apology  for  laws  of  prohibition,  and  laws  of  monopoly, 
will  be  found  in  a  state  of  society,  not  only  unenlightened,  but  slug- 
gish, in  which  they  are  most  generally  established.  But  our  age  is 
wholly  of  a  different  character,  and  its  legislation  takes  another  turn. 
Society  is  fiill  of  excitement ;  competition  comes  in  places  of  nonopo- 
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ly,  and  intelligence  and  industiy  ask  onlj  for  fair  plaj  and  an  open  field. 
Profits,  indeed,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  will  be  small,  but  they  will  be 
extensively  diffused;  prices  wiU  be  low,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple prosperous  and  happy. — Mr.  Webster^ s  Speech  in  1824. 

We  think,  we  have  proved  that  ''although  the  subject  came 
before  Congress  on  a  proposition  favourable  to  wool  and  wool- 
lens," Mr.  Webster,  from  his  principles  in  1824,  was  the 
last  man  in  the  Union  who  ought  to  have  supported  it.  He 
says  too,  that  ''  we  looked  upon  the  system  of  protection  as 
being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained."  Was 
it  right — was  it  Mr.  Webster's  duty  so  to  regard  any  system 
which  was  *'  equally  incon^sistent  with  the  constitution,  and 
sound  policy,  and  which  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people." 
Besides,  the  act  of  1824  was  an  oppressive  tax  bill,  and  God 
forbid,  that  any  Statesman  should  declare  with  any  justice,  in 
a  free  government,  that  a  measure  of  this  description  '*  is  the 
fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  country."  Mo  man,  he  says, 
"  proposed  to  repeal  it."  Why  did  he  not,  with  bis  acknow- 
ledged talents  and  an  extend ve  influence  in  New- England — 
from  no  one  could  the  proposition  *'  to  renew  the  contest  on  the 
principle  of  the  act  of  1824,"  have  better  come,  than  from  him- 
self, and  from  none,  surely,  with  so  many  auspicious  promises 
of  success.  Would  not  the  South  have  gone  with  him  f  Yes, 
to  the  Inst  moment,  had  he  thought  proper  to  keep  the  flag  of 
free  trade  flying,  instead  of  inglorioualy  hauling  it  down. 

*'  Fe/,"  Mr.  Webster  asks, ''  because  wehaa  doubted  about  adopt-- 
ing  the  system^  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  Jiianifest  defects?  No: 
if  the  cure  of  its  manifest  defects  was  to  have  been  eflfected  by 
reducing  not  augmenting  the  duties."  The  question  is  about  Mr. 
Webster's  consistency,  not  how  far  the  woollen's  bill  was  con- 
sistent with  the  act  of  1824,  which  he  voted  against,  whilst  he 
pq(ed  for  the  woollen's  bill.  fVhere  is  this  inconsistency?  can  he 
iv;^l  9ee  iti^  "  Does  ^litical  consistency  consist  in  always  giving 
negative  votes?"  Yes,  upon  identical  propositions  involving  the 
same  policy.  We  apprehend  that  a  man  who  should  vote 
against  a  bill  to  legalize  robbery  generally,  and  should  after- 
wards vote  for  a  bill  to  authorize  a  particular  species  of  thefti 
be  would  find  it  somewhat  difGcult  to  reconcile  the  two  votes, 
although  he  might  bp  blessed  with  all  Mr.  Webster's  fertility 
in  excuses  or  ingeijftity^yi  explanation. 

*'  Vast  amounts  ofppgperty^mony  millions  had  been  invested  in  manu' 
factures  under  the  indussmetits  of  the  act^lS24.     Events  called  loud" 
lifj  as  I  thought^  for  further  regulation,  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection 
intended  by  that  actJ''* 
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The  substance  of  this  justification  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  Mr.  Webster  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tariff 
of  1824,  on  the  grounds,  we  presume,  of  his  declared  senti- 
ments in  1821,  '^  that  it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  sound  policy,  and  that  it  impeded  the  property, 
whilst  it  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people."  In  1824  he  was 
opposed  to  regulation  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
that  law,  yet  in  1828  he  voted  for  an  act  which  went  upon  the 
principle  of  protection  alone,  and  greatly  increased  the  induce- 
ments for  the  investment  of  vast  amounts  of  property  (^*many 
millions")  in  manufactures,  and  which  investments  were  made 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  led  to  the  tre- 
mendous reaction  and  disastrous  failures  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country,  in  1829  and  1890. 

From  this  clause  in  his  defence,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
act  of  1828  was  an  exceedingly  mild  and  inoffensive  measure, 
merely  designed  ^*  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection  intended 
by  the  act  of  1824."  But  can  there  be  any  thing  more  disin- 
genuous than  this  pretext,  when  the  fact  is  one  of  obvious  and 
universal  notoriety,  that  the  act  of  1828,  so  far  from  merely  se- 
curing ''the  degree  of  protection  intended  by  the  act  of  1824," 
went  far  beyond  it,  in  duplicating  on  all,  and  triplicating  the 
duties  on  some  articles.  We  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Web- 
ster must  have  the  same  idea  of  *'  degrees,"  that  he  has  of 
"  levels,"  when  he  can  discover  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
for  him  to  vote  agaysst  an  act  imposing  an  average  of  37 
per  cent,  duties,  then  to  vote  for  an  act  imposing  an  average 
of  impost  amounting  to  82  per  cent. ;  while  yet  the  one  was 
voted  for^  and  the  other  against^  on  the  same  principle  and 

"  same  Fevel ! " 

• 

"  The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrongs  wise  or  tmwiu^  but  it  is 
little  less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it^  an  yiconsistency  in  oppofitml 
to  the  farmer  law.'*'*  ^ 

It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  argue  against  Mr.  Webster's 
vote  in  favour  of  the  tariff  in  1828,  as.an  inconsistency  with  the 
tariff  of  1824.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Does  Mr.  Webster 
think  he  can  blind  us  byraising  such  smoke  as  thisf  No.  The 
inconsistency  is  not  between  his  vote  in  1828  and  the  tariff  of 
1824,  but  between  the  votes  he  gav^  on  (^se  two  bills,  which 
stand  as  widely  opposed  as  the  antipodes*  Here  is  the  rub — 
hie  labor yhoc  opus  est  Hoover  humiliating  it  might  have  been, 
it  would  have  saved  Mr.  Webster  a  world  of  pains  to  have  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  justified  and  thrown  himself  ''on  wool  and 
woollens"  for  his  consolation  and  defence. 
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We  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  detaining 
them  so  long  on  a  charge  which  v«^  admit  is  somewhat  too  per* 
sonal  in  its  character,  to  come  ordniarily  within  the  compass  of 
the  subjects  which  appropriately  belong  to  a  journal  of  this  des- 
cription* We  must,  however,  hope  for  our  justification,  fron^ 
this  vital  consideration,  that  the  cause  of  truth,  in  politics  as 
well  as  morals,  is  never  more  seriously  endangered  than  by  a 
fluctuation  in  the  opinions  of  public  men  of  acknowledged  talents 
and  influence,  when  their  opinions  seem  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  no  fixed  principles,  but  to  depend  entirely  on  transient 
interests  for  their  existence  and  support. 

We  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  only  subjects,  which, 
from  the  important  public  principles  involved  in  them,  would 
seem  to  justify  a  consideration  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  took  a  prominent  lead,  on  opposite 
sides,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution.  This  discussion 
involves  the  question,  whether  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
can  be  usurped  or  violated  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  and 
no  remedy  or  protection  be  afiTorded  the  States,  other  than  that 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  able  to  afiTord 
under  its  arbitrament — or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  States 
are  absolutely  remediless  in  the  premises  of  such  an  usurpation 
or  violation,  short  of  revolution  itself. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  first  speech,  brings  on  the  controversy 
on  the  subjects  to  which  we  refer,  in  the  following  terms : —    * 

**  I  know  that  there  are  some  persons  in  the  part  of  the  Union  to 
which  the  honourable  member  (Mr.  Hayne)  belongs,  who  habitually 
speak  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  indifference,  or  even  of  disparagement. 
The  honourable  member  himself  is  not,  I  trust,  and  can  never  be,  one 
of  those.  They  significantly  declare  that  it  is  time  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  Union ;  and  their  aim  seems  to  be,  to  enumerate  and  mag- 
nify all  the  evils,  real  and  imaginary,  which  the  Government,  under  the 
Union,  produces.*' 

We  presume,  from  Mr.  Hayne's  reply  to  this  denunciation 
of  South-Carolina,  that  Mr.  Webster  added  to  it  an  afllirmation, 
not  only  of  the  groundless  absurdity  of  her  complaints,  but  of 
the  groundless  absurdity,  also,  of  the  mode  of  redress  which  she 
might  suppose  she  possesses  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union, 
the  latter  of  which,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Webster's  speech.  In  reference  to  this  allusion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hayne  opens  the  discussion 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  argument,  which  we  desire 
not  to  weaken  by  an  injudicious  abridgment : — 

^  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denouncing  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  Carolina  doctrine ^  has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  idea 
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that  a  State  has  huj  •onstitutional  remedy  by  the  exercise  of  its  sove- 
reign authority  agamst  *  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  of 
the  Constitution.'  He  called  it  *  an  idle'  or  *  a  ridiculous  notion'  or 
something  to  that  effect;  and  added,  that  it  would  make  the  Union  *a 
mere  rope  of  sand.'  Now,  Sir,  as  the  gentleman  has  not  condescended 
ib  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  question,  and  has  been  satisfied  with 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale,  the  authority 
on  which  South-Carolina  reUes;  and  there,  for  the  present  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  controversy.  The  South-Carolina  doctrine, 
that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  contained  in  an  exposition  reported  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1828,  and  pubhshed  by  their  au- 
thority, is  the  good  old  Repubhcan  doctrine  of  '98,  the  doctrine  of  the 
celebrated  *  Virginia  Resolutions,'  of  that  year,  and  of  *  Madison's  Re- 
port' of  '99.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
December  '98,  took  into  consideration  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
then  considered  by  all  republicans  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  on  that  day  passed,  among  others,  the 
following  resolu%>n : 

**  The  (jeneral  Assembly  doth  expUcitly  and  preremptorily  declare, 
'that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  as  resulting  from 

*  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain 
*'  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
'  further  vahd  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that 
'compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate^  palpable^  and  dangerous 
'  exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact^  the  States 
'  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  rights  and  are  in  duty  bounds  to  inters 

*  pose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evt/,  and  for  maintaining  within 
'  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining 

*  to  them.' 

''  Li  addition  to  the  above  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
'appealed  to  the  other  States  in  the  confidence  that  they  would  con- 
'  cur  with  that  Commonwealth,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  [the  Ahen  and 
'  Sedition  Laws]  are  unconstitutioned,  and  that  the  necessaiy  and  proper 
'  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  Virginia,  in 
'  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities^  rights,  and  liberties,  reserved 
/     '  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.' 

*'  The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  New-England  States  having  (con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia)  expressed  their 
dissent  from  these  doctrines,  the  subject  came  up  again  for  considera- 
,  tion  during  the  session  of  '99-1800,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrated  report,  which  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  '  Madison's  Report,'  and  which  deserves  to  last  as 
long  as  the  constitution  itself.  In  that  Report,  which  was  sebsequent- 
ly  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the  whole  subject  was  deliberately  re-ex- 
amined, and  the  objections  urged  against  the  Virginia  doctrines  care- 
ftilly  considered,  the  result  was,  that  the  Legislature  o#^irginia  reaf- 
firmed all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of  '98,  and  issued 
to  the  world  that  admirable  report  which  has  stamped  the  character  of 
Mr.  Madison  as  the  preserver  of  that  Constitution,  which  he  had  con- 
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tributed  so  largely  to  create  and  establish.  I  ^21  here  quote  from  Mr. 
Madison's  report  one  or  two  passages  which  bear  more  immediately  on 
the  point  in  controversy.  The  resolution,  having  taken  this  view  of  the 
fecJeral  compact,  proceeds  to  infer  Uhat  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintainmg  within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

'*  *  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle  founded  in  com- 
mon sense,  illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  na- 
ture of  compacts,  that  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal,  superior 
to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  right' 
ful judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargam  made  has  been  per- 
verted or  violated.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  SteUes,  given  by  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  rests  upon  this  lei^itimate  and  solid  foufidation. 
The  States  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  Constitutional  compact,  and 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  no 
tribunal  above  their  authority^  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated ;  and,  consequently,  that,  as  the 
parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their  interposition.' 
^* '  The  resolution  has  guarded  against  any  misapprehension  of  its 
object,  by  expressly  requiring  for  such  an  interposition,  'the  case  of  a 
deliberate^  palpable  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  Constitution,  by  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  it.'  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a  light 
and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  the  great  purposes 
for  which  the  Constitution  was  established. 

'*  *  But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  ffuard  against  misconstruc- 
tion, by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate^  palpable  and  dan^ 
gerous  nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the  interposition  which  it 
contemplates,  to  be  solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of 
usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  Constitution. 

**  *  From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  inconceivable  that' 
it  can  incur  any  just  disapprobation  from  those,  who,  laying  aside  all 
momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the  genuine  source  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Federal  Constitution,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  deliberate  exercise 
of  dangerous  powers,  palpably  withheli]  by  the  Constitution,  could  not 
justify  the  parties  to  it,  in  interposing  #^en  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  Constitution  itself,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  relief  from  usurped  power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the 
rights  specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  State  Constitutions,  as  well 
as  a  plain  denial  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  indepen- 
dence itself  was  declared.' 
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"  But,  Sir,  our  authb^ities  do  not  stop  here— the  State  of  Kentucky^ 
responded  to  Virginia;  and  on  the  10th  November,  1798,  adopted  those 
celebrated  resolutions  well  known  to  have  been  penned  by  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  In  those  resolutions, 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  declare,  '  that  the  government  created  by 

*  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  jW^e  of  the  extent 

*  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself:  since  that  would  have  made  its  dis- 
'  cretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that, 

*  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge, 
'  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions, 
'  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.' 

**  At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  subject  was  re-ex- 
amined, and  on  the  14th  November,  1799,  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  deliberately  re-affirmed,  and  it  was,  among  other 
things,  solemnly  declared,  '  That,  if  those  who  administer  the  General 
'  Goveniment,  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact, 

*  by  a  total  diregard  to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained, 
*•  an  annihilation  of  the  State  Governments,  and  the  erection,  upon  their 
^  ruins,  of  a  ^nenX^onsolidaied  government,  will  be  the  inevitable  con- 

*  sequences.  That  the  principles  of  construction  contended  for  by  sundry 

*  of  the  State  Legislatures,  that  the  General  Government  is  the  ezclusioe 
^ judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  t<,  stop  nothing  short 
'  of  despotism,  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  Govem- 
'  ment,  and  not  the  Constitution^  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers. 
'  That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign 

*  and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infrac- 
'  tion,  and  that  a  nullijication  hy  thou  sovereignties^  of  all  unauthorized 

\  *  acts^  done  under  colour  of  thai  instrument^  is  the  rightful  remedy,'* " 

I 

I  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hayne  does  no  more  than  rest  bis 

:  argument  on  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798 

^  and  1799 — which,  in  themselves,  would  seem  to  comprise  all 

that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  right  ''of  a  State  to  interfere 
'  for  the  preservation  of  its  reserved  rights,  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 

I  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  General 

i  Government,  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  compact." 

I  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  consider  any  of  the  topics 

which  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  argument,  it  will  be  just  to 
Mr.  Webster,  that  by  as  copious  an  extract  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  we  present  such  portions  of  his  speech  as  are  most  co- 
gently applicable  to  the  constitutional  questions  involved  in  the 
issue.  And  we  would  be  ready  to  concede  that  his  reply  was 
us  solid  and  unanswerable,  as  it  is  confessedly  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent, if  we  were  prepared  to  admit  his  premises — that  this  is  a 
government  formed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  capaci- 
ties, and  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  function — and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  and  absolute  arbiter  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  General  Government — positioner  we 
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not  only  utterly  deny,  but  the  admission  of  which,  we  earnedtiy 
and  emphatically  maintain,  would  destroy  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  our  confederate  government,  by  making  it,  de  factor 
one  of  unlimited  powers. 

That  this  gentleman's  reply  is  skilful  and  acute,  and  mark- 
ed by  that  dexterity  which  enables  an  advocate  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause,  no  one  can  deny.  He  enjoys, 
moreover,  the  benefit  of  occupying  the  vantage  ground,  by  hav-' 
ing,  on  his  side,  those  popular  sympathies  which  exist  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  as  the  source  of  our  past  glory  and  present  secu- 
rity and  renown.  He  spoke,  too,  to  a  majority,  interested  in 
the  abuses  to  which  the  Union  is  made  subservient,  which  ma- 
jority gave  him  a  sustaining  countenance,  willing  ears  and 
cheering  tongues.  National  Klory,  that  delusion  which  has  be- 
trayed so  many  nations  to  their  ruin,  combated  by  his  side,  and 
what  is  far  less  honourable  to  human  nature,  a  base  avarice 
perceived  that  bis  were  doctrines,  to  make  colonies  of  those 
States,  whom  it  was  profitable  to  plunder  and  oppress. 

Mr.  Hayne,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  champion  of  a  truth, 
which  might  almost  be  called  new,  and  in  some  respects,  un- 
acceptable, from  the  Egyptian  darkness  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  since  the  great  civil  revolution  of  1798. 
He  spoke  with  fearful  odds  against  him — before  those,  who 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  titles  disputed,  by  which  they  claimed 
not  only  the  right  of  exaction,  but  the  prerogative  of  immu- 
nity. He  could  hope  for  no  indulgent  hearing  from  the  impe- 
rial Senate,  bent  on  the  oppression  of  distant  provinces,  al- 
though his  voice  might  penetrate  the  remote  vales  and  hamlets 
of  our  vast  country,  and  meet  with  a  response  in  the  bosoms  * 
of  a  free  and  gallant  people.  Paul  found  a  difiTerent  judge 
even  in  a  single  despot,  on  whom  the  language  '*  of  soberness 
and  truth*'  was  not  utterly  lost. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  permit  Mr.  Webster  to  speak  for 
himself:— 

'*  Mr.  Webster  resumed:  So,  Sir,  I  understood  the  gendeman,  and 
am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.  What  he  contend^^ 
for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to  interrupt  the  administration  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to 
administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  States, 
in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent  right  in  the  peo- 
ple to  reform  their  government,  I  do  not  deny;  and  they  have  another 
hght,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws,  without  overturning, 
the  Government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that  unconstitutional  laws 
bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is,  whose  prerogaiwe  it  is  to  de-* 
tide  on  the  consiituHonality^  or  unconsiiiutionaUty  of  the  laws  ?    On 
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that,  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition,  that  in  case  of  a  sup- 
posed violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the  States  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  interfere,  and  annul  the  laws  of  Congress,  is  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman^  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  had 
intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  rights  of  revolution,  for  justifi- 
able cause,  he  would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  can  be  a  middle  course,  between  submission  to  the 
laws,  when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
open  resistance,  which  is  revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say, 
the  right  of  a  State  to  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  cannot  be  maintained, 
but  on  the  ground  of  the  unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression : 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an 
ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  Constitution,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  which  may  be  resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  jus- 
tified. But  I  do  not  admit,  that,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in 
conformity  with  it,  there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  State  Government, 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the 
General  Government,  by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

*^  This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  Government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people  ?  If  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  State  Governments,  then  they 
may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling 
it;  if  it  is  the  agent  of  the  People,  Uieu  the  People  alone  can  control 
it,  restrain  it,  modify  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough,  that  the 
doctrine  lor  which  the  honourable  gentleman  contends,  leads  him  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  this  General  Government  is 
the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  the  States  sever- 
ally; so  that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  itself,  of  determining 
whether  it  acts  witliin  the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  servant  of 
four  and  twenty  masters,  of  d liferent  wills  and  difierent  purposes ;  and 
yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurdity,  for  it  seems  no  less  arises  from 
a  misconception  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Government  and  its  true  char- 
acter. It  is,  Sir,  the  People's  Constitution,  the  People's  Government ; 
made  for  the  People ;  made  by  the  People ;  and  answerable  to  the  Peo- 
ple. The  People  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  the  Supreme  Law.  We  must  either  admit  the  proposi- 
tion, or  dispute  the  authority.  The  States  are  unquestionably  sove- 
reign, so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme  law. 
The  State  Legislatures  as  political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet 
not  sovereign  over  the  People.  So  far  as  the  People  have  given  power 
to  the  General  Government,  so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good, 
and  the  Government  holds  of  the  People,  and  not  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  People. 
The  General  Government  and  the  State  Grovemments  derive  their  au- 
thority from  the  same  source.  Neither  cfm,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be 
called  primary;  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the  other  gen- 
'eral  and  residuary.  The  national  Government  possesses  those  powers 
which  it  can  be  shown  the  People  have  conferred  on  it  and  no  more. 
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All  the  rest  belongs  to  tlie  State  Governments  or  to  the  People  tliem- 
selves,  fco  far  as  the  People  liave  restrained  State  sovereignty,  by  the 
expression  of  their  will,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
far,  it  must  be  admitted,  State  Sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled. 
I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  farther.'* 

A^ain : — 

*'  In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation ;  Cai'o- 
Una,  therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  both  clearly  constitutional,  and  highly  expedient;  and 
there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  we  live  under  a  government 
of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a  Constitution,  too,  which  contains  an  ex- 
press provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the 
States !     Does  not  this  approach  absurdity. 

"  If  there  be  no  jiower  to  settle  such  questions,  independently  of 
either  of  the  States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we 
not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  Confederation  ? 

"  It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of  con- 
stitutional law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with 
authority  to  bind  any  body  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only 
bond  of  tiieir  Union.  What  is  such  a  state  of  things,  but  a  mere  con- 
nexion during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during 
feelufg  1  And  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  People,  who 
established  the  Constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  State  Governments." 

Again : — 

"  The  People,  then,  Sir,  erected  this  Government.  They  gave  it  a 
Constitution,  and  in  that  Constitution  they  have  enumerated  tlie  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  Government. 
They  have  defined  its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  us  are  granted ;  and  all  others  they  declare  are  re- 
served to  the  States  or  tlie  People.  But,  Sir,  they  have  not  stopped 
here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished  hut  half  their  work. 
No  definition  can  be  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no 
limitation  so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall 
constme  this  grant  of  the  People  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom  do 
they  leave  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment] Sir,  tliey  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest  manners  They 
have  left  it  with  the  Government  itself,  in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir, 
the  very  chief  cndj  the  main  design,  for  which  the  whole  Constitution 
vras  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  Government  that  should  not 
long  be  obliged  to  act  tlirough  State  agency,  or  depend  on  State  opini- 
on, and  State  discretion.  The  People  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
kind  of  Government  under  the  Confederacy.  Under  that  sy.'^tem  the 
legal  action — the  application  of  law  to  individuals,  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  the  States.  Congress  could  only  recommend — their  acts  were  not 
of  binding  force,  till  the  Staters  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them. 
Are  we  in  that  condition  still ?     Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  o£  State  dis- 
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cretion,  and  State  construction  \  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our 
attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

^'  But,  Sir,  the  People  have  wisely  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
a  proper  suitable  mode,  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  There  are  in  the  Constitution,  grants  of  powers  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  are  also  prohibitions 
on  the  States.  Some  authonty  must  therefore  necessarily  exist,  having- 
the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these 
grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Constitution,  has  itself 
pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established  that  authority.     How  has  it  ac-  | 

complished  tliis  ^reat  and  essential  end  ?  By  declaring.  Sir,  that  ^  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales^  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstaiiding.'* 

"  This,  Sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  aud  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  People  so 
will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  Talid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States.  But  who  shall  decide 
this  question  of  interference  1  To  whom  Ues  the  last  appeal  ?  This, 
Sir,  the  Constitution  itself  decides,  also  by  declaring,  *  that  the  Judi" 
cial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  United  States.^  These  two  provisions.  Sir,  cover  the 
whole  ground.  They  are  in  truth,  the  key-stone  of  tlie  arch.  With 
these,  it  is  a  Constitution;  without  them,  it  is  a  Confederacy.  In  pur- 
suance of  these  clear  tmd  express  provisions,  Congress  established  at 
its  very  first  session,  in  tlie  Judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into 
full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions  of  Constitutional  power  to  the 
fmal  decision  of  tlie  Supreme  Court.  It  then,  Sir,  Isecame  a  Govern- 
ment. It  tlien  had  the  means  of  self-protection ;  and  but  for  this  it 
would  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things  which  are  past. 
Having  constituted  the  Government  and  declared  its  powers,  the  Peo^ 
pic  have  further  said,  that  since  somebody  must  decide  on  the  extent  of 
these  powers,  the  Government  shall  itself  decide :  subject  always  like 
other  popular  Governments,  to  its  responsibility  to  the  People.  And 
now.  Sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it,  that  a  State  Legislature  acquires  any  ' 
right  to  interfere  I  Who,  or  what  gives  them  any  right  to  say  to  the 
People :  we,  who  are  your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will 
undertake  to  decide,  that  your  agents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you 
for  anotlier  purpose,  have  transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them  ? 
The  reply,  woidd  be,  I  think,  not  impertinent — *  Who  made  you  a 
Judge  over  another's  servants.  To  their  own  masters,  they  stand  or 
fall.' 

"  Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  Legislatures  altogether.  It  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  an  extreme 
ca*e,  a  State  Goveniment  might  protect  the  People  from  intolerable 
oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  the  People  might  protect  themselves, 
without  the  aid  of  the  State  Governments.  Such  a  case  warrants  revolu- 
tion. It  must  make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act 
of  a  State  Legislature,  caimot  alter  the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any 
more  lawful.     In  maintaining  these  sentiments.  Sir,  I  am  but  assert- 
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ing  the  rights  of  the  People.  I  state  what  they  have  declared,  and  in- 
sist on  their  right  to  declare  it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose  this  pow- 
er in  the  General  Government,  and  I  think  it  my,  duty  to  support  it, 
like  other  constitutional  powers.'* 

Having  thus  presented  the  views  of  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr. 
Webster,  we  propose  now,  in  summing  up,  to  oiTer,  with  all 
proper  deference,  a  few  suggestions  of  our  own. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Webster  considers,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  our  government  as  national,  not  federal.  That  this 
is  the  scope  and  object  of  his  argument,  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  for  he  declares,  that  *'  it  is  the  people's  constitution, 
the  people's  government,  made  for  the  people,  made  by  the 
people."  But  the  question  arises,  the  people  of  what  f  the 
United  States  as  one  aggregate  whole,  or  the  people  of  each 
State,  as  forming  a  separate  sovereignty,  or  the  people  of  the 
States,  as  composing  separate  sovereignties.  That  the  two 
last  form  the  only  just  interpretation,  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  contemporaneous  expositions  of  the  Constitution.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  ''  Federalist,"  and  with  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  a  name,  surely  in  no  disrepute  by  those  who 
contend  for  a  plenitude  of  power  in  the  federal  head.  In  the 
thirty-ninth  number  of  the  ''Federalist,"  he  says,  ''on  the  one 
hand,  th€  Constitution  is  to  be  founded  on  the  assent  and  ratifi- 
eation  of  the  people  of  America,  given  by  deputies  elected  for 
the  special  purpose ;  but  on  the  other,  this  assent  and  ratifi- 
cation are  to  be  given  by  the  people  not  as  individuals  compris- 
ing one  entire  nation,  but  as  comprising  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent States,  to  which  they  respectively  belong ;  it  is  to  be  the 
assent  and  ratification  of  the  several  States,  derived  from  the 
supreme  authority  in  each  State,  the  authority  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  act,  therefore,  establishing  the  Constitution, 
will  not  be  a  national,  but  a  federal  act."  And  in  order  to  make 
this  position,  "  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  a 
federal,  and  not  a  national  act,"  still  more  clear,  the  same  au- 
thority goes  on  to  say,  "  the  act  of  the  people  as  forming  so  many 
independent  States,  not  as  forming  one  aggregate  nation,  j§ 
obvious  from  this  single  consideration,  that  it  is  to  result  neither 
from  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  or  from  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  States.  It  must  result  from  the  unanimous  as- 
sent of  the  several  States  that  are  parties  to  it,  differing  no 
otherwise  from  their  ordinary  assent,  than  in  its  being  expressed, 
not  by  the  legislative  authority,  but  by  the  people  themselves. 
Were  the  people  regarded  in  this  transaction  as  forming  one 
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nation,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
StHtes  would  bind  the  minority  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  each  State  must  bind  the  minority  ;  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  miiat  be  determined  either  by  a  compariscm  of  the 
individual  votes,  or  by  considering  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  States  as  the  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Neither  of  these  rules  has  been 
adopted.  Each  State,  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  is  C4>n8idered 
as  a  hiovBREiGN  BODY,  independent  of  all  others,  and  only  to  be 
bound  by  its  voluntary  act.  In  this  relation,  the  new  Consti- 
tution will,  if  established,  be  a  federal  and  not  a  national  Con- 
stitution.*' This  exposition  is  so  exceedingly  clear,  that  how- 
ever abundant  the  aiithoft'ities,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
add  any  tbin/yf  to  it.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  to  be  very 
unimportant  to  fix  the  right  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the 
origin  of  the  ()Ower  which  gave  authority  to  the  Constitution, 
as  it  might  be  said  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  people  of  the  . 
United  States  adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  either  ag- 
grej^ntely,  or  by  the  operation  of  their  sovereign  will,  through 
the  funriions  of  their  State  governments,  there  the  Constitution 
stands;  whether  the  r*eopie  or  the  States  adopted  it,  neither 
au<irnients  or  diminishes  its  powers.  But  is  this,  indeed,  so  im- 
mHtciiHJ?  Wh>  then  has  Mr.  Webster  contended  so  stoutly, 
that  tbo.  Constitution  emanated  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  nbt  from  the  States  f  Why  has  the  Supreme  Court 
enunciated  so  solemnly  that  the  General  Government  ^'is  truly 
and  emphatically  a  government  of  the  people  f"  Why  has  this 
tribunal  seized  on  the  preamble  of  this  instrument  as  explaining 
its  ori«rin  as  hcII  as  its  text  t  Why  has  so  nmch  stress  been  laid 
on  **  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  in  this  preamble.^ 
For  the  plain  and  manifest  reason,  that  if  it  can  once  be  estab- 
lished that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  ^ 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  States^  as  sovereigns,  is  destroyed,  and, 
under  au  acquiescence  of  the  Sufireme  Court,  in  the  usurpations 
of  the  General  Government,  the  wilt  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
is  supreme  without  the  possibility  of  redress  or  even  appeal,  on 
the  part  of  the  States. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  aiiom  so  cardinal  or  of  such  inesti- 
mable value,  (pushed  out  to  all  its  consequences,  to  whatever 
extent  they  may  lead)  than  that  the  General  Government  is  the 
result  of  a  compact  (noi  a  party  toil)  between  sovereign  States, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Rowan,  **  made  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  Union  more  perfect  than  it  was  under  the 
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articles  of  confederation  ;  that  the  inrfividuality  and  soverei^^nty 
of  theStHtes  wore  not  at  all  impaired  by  that  instrument — that 
the  States  remain  plenary  sovereigns  as  much  so  as  they  were 
before  the  formation  of  the  Conntiturion — ^that  they  have  not, 
by  that  instrument,  parted  with  a  jot  of  their  sovereign  power. 
The  States  have  agreed,  as  plenary  sovereigns,  by  the  Con^^ti- 
tution,  (which  is  but  their  compact  of  union)  that  they  would 
unite  in  exerting  the  powers  thereirt  specified  and  defined,  for 
the  purposes  and  objects  therein  designated,  and  through  the 

'  agency  of  the  machinery  therein  created.  The  power  exercised 
by  the  functionaries  of  the  General  Government,  is  not  inherent 
inihcm^  but  in  the  States,  whose  agents  they  are.  The  Consti- 
tution is  their  power  of  attorney  to  do  certain  acts,  and  contains 
(connected  with  their  authority  to  act)  their  letters  of  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  act."  These  opinions 
of  Mr.  Rowan  embrace  the  catholic  faith  of  that  party  who  look 
to  the  control  of  the  States  as  being  the  only  safe  and  salutary 
check  on  the  operations  of  the  General  Government ;  and  in 
order  that  this  check  may  be  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  being 
drawn  in  question,  they  have  maintained  and  do  maintain  that 
the  compact  was  not  only  the  work  of  co*equal  and  co-ordinate 
sovereigns,  but  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  the 
government  itself,  formed  by  the  compact,  is  a  paVty  to  it,  which 
**  would  be  to  suppose  it  to  have  existence  before  it  could  have 
a  right  to  exist." 

It  is  not  new  to  us  that  there  was  a  party  iu  the  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution,  decidedly  in  favour  of  making 
the  government  entirely  national  in  its  character,  for,  probably, 
very  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  Mr.  Webster  would  now 
desire  to  make  it  national  in  its  origin.  The  government  which 
they  desired  to  form,  is  not,  in  all  probability,  unlike  the  gov- 
ernment which  construction  and  implication,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  people,  have  formed  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
The  friends  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  had  to  say  then,  as  they 
have  to  say  now,  '^the  thirteen  States  are  thirteen  distinct 
political  and  individual  existences ;"  or,  in  the  still  stronger 
declaration  of  Patrick  Henry,  '*  what  right  had  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  say,  '  we,  the  people,'  instead  of  we,  the 
States.  States  are  the  characteristics  and  soul  of  a  confede- 
racy. If  the  States  be  not  the  agents  of  this  cotnpact,  it  must 
be  one  great  consolidated,  national  government  of  the  people 
of  all  tlie  States."     Or,  what  is  still  more  important,  in  th^ 

'  words  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to  this  question,  *'  who  are  the 
imrties  to  the  government  f"  **  the  people,  but  not  the  people 
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as  composing  one  great  body,  but  the  people  as  composing 
thirteen  savereigntiesJ** 

This  question,  as  to  the  character  of  the  fountain  of  autho- 
rity from  which  the  Constitution  flows,  may  be  set  at  rest  by  a 
fact  which  no  one  will  dispute,  that  the  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  because  a  mino- 
rity could  not  only  have  formed^  but  that  a  minority  may  now 
amend  it.  Six  States  in  the  Union  have  now  a  majority  of  its 
population,  whilst  four  States,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, possessed,  relatively,  an  equally  decided  superiority  of 
numbers.  Nine  States,  in  a  minority  in  population,  formed  a 
federal  majority  in  the  Convention,  in  the  creating  power;  and 
eighteen  states,  now  in  a  similar  minority  in  numbers,  possess, 
in  a  plenary  sense,  the  amending  power. 

In  all  its  relations  to  the  States,  the  General  Government  is 
strictly  federal ;  it  is  national  only  in  regard  to  its  operation  on 
the  citizens,  individually  of  the'  States,  by  virtue  of  clearly 
delegated  grants  of  power,  and  in  its  diplomatiarelations  with 
foreign  nations.  This  distinction  is  vital  not  only  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  question,  but  to  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant, to  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the  States  ;  the 
first  of  which  are  without  any  effective  security,  except  in  the 
unimpaired  vigour  in  which  the  States  maintain  the  latter,  by 
virtue  of  their  separate  sovereignties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
preposterous  than  the  assertion,  that  *'  the  General  and  State 
Governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source." 
The  State  Governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  people ;  the  General  Government  derives  its 
authority  from  the  political  action  of  the  separate  sovereignties 
of  the  States.  When  the  Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Webster 
looked  to  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  as  furnishing  a  just 
exposition  of  the  source  of  its  authority,  they  should  also  have 
examined  the  test  of  its  ratification,  which  declares  that  it  was 
^^done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  STAT£S 
present."  Can  any  thing  be  more  strong  ?  When  an  historical 
fact,  apparently  so  little  susceptible  of  mistake,  can  be  perverted, 
is  it  a  subject  of  surpripe  that  the  important  trusts  of  the  instru- 
ment should  have  sustained  a  worse  fate  ? 

We  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of  no  small  preliminary  impor- 
tance, that  the  true  source  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  fixed,  before  we  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the 
argument,  because  this  point  being  settled,  it  furnishes  a  lamp 
to  light  our  path  through  the  rest  of  the  discussion. 

A  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  the  Tariff  is  or  is 
not  constitutional,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  business;  if  it 
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did,  we  should  leave  it, to  be  settled  in  a  subsequent  article 
in  this  number,  where  the  subject  is  likely  to  receive  such  an 
investigation  as  its  importance  merits.  Before,  however,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  States  have  any, 
and  what  redress  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  their  reserved 
rights,  short  of  revolution,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  affirm,  that  as 
the  State  of  South-Carolina,  and  three  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  have  declared  this  measure  (the  Tariff  of  protection)  a 
violation  of  the  compact,  a  case,  we  conceive,  of  an  exercise  of 
powers  not  granted  by  the  compact,  has  been  clearly  made 
out.  Let  us  see  now  in  what  way  Mr.  Webster  discusses  the 
question  of  remedy. 

After  expressing  great  respect  for  the  constitutional  opinions 
of  Mr.  Madison,  which  he  avers  weigh  greatly  with  him  al- 
t0ay««— which  must  have  been  especially  the  case  when   Mr. 
Madison  affirmed,  and  Mr.  Webster '  denied,  in  all  the  bitter 
revilings  of  party  spirit,  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo — 
Mr.  Webster «says,  **that  resolution  (Mr.  Madison's  of '98) 
declares,  that  in  the  case  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  potvers^  not 
granted  to  the  General  Oovemment^  the  States  may  interpose  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.^^     "But  how  interpose,  and  what 
does  this  declaration  purport  f    Does  it  mean  no  more  than 
there  may   be  extreme  cases  in  which   the   people,   in   any 
mode  of  assembling,  may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  them- 
selves from  a  tyrannical  government  f     No  one  will  deny  this.'* 
We  differ  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  think  Mr.  Madison's  reso- 
lution must  have  meant  something  else,  if  it  meant  any  thing 
that  could  rightly  belong  to  the  security,  dignity  and  honour  of 
our  institutions.     If  he  had  intended  merely  to  affirm  the  broad 
right  of  resistance,  in  the  form  of  revolution,  he  certainly  might 
have  saved  himself  the  pains  of  drawing  out  an  elaborate  essay 
in  political  metaphysics  of  some  hundred  pages' in  length.  A  sin- 
gle line  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.     He  might  even   have 
learnt  from  Jack  Cade,  that  a  pretty  sightly  rebellion   may 
be  got  up  without  the  preparatory  flourish  of  such  various 
and  subtle  abstractions.     No,  the  whole  character  of  that  inva- 
luable document,  puts  a  direct  negative  on  Mr.  Webster's  in- 
terpretation— and  this  we  will  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  doubt  from  the  resolutions  of  1798  themselves. 

The  first  resolution  recites  the  scope  and  object  of  all  of 
them.  It  contains  the  emphatic  declaration — '^  that  the  Gene- 
neral  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  tmeqaitocaUy  express  a  firm  re-- 
solution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  against  every  aggression,  eitfier  foreign  or  domesticj  and 
that  they  wiU'  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  all 
ffi'kisures  warranted  by  the  former,  Mr.  Madison  then  remarks^ 
^*  thjit  no  unfavourable  comment  can  have  been  made  on  tire 
sentiment  here  expressed.  To  maintscin  and  defend  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  own  State,  afrainst 
every  aggression,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  support 
the  Government  in  all  measures  warranted  by  their  Constitu* 
tion,  are  duties  which  the  General  Assembly  ought  always  to 
feel,  and  to  which,  on  such  occasions,  it  was  evidently  pro|>er  to 
express  their  sincere  and  firm  adherence." 

The  next  resolution  affirms  that  ^*the  Oeneral  Assembly 
mtjst  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the 
States,  to  maintain  which,  it  pledges  all  its  powers,  and  that,  for 
this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infrac" 
tion  of  those  princiciples  \thich  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that 
Union,  because  a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its 
existence,  and  the  public  happiness.^*  Upon  this  r^es^olution,  Mr. 
Madison  further  remarks — '*  the  observation  just  made  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  solemn  declaration  of  watm  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  and  this  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  it.  Nor 
can  any  question  arise  among  enlightened  friends  of  the  Union, 
as  to  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  opposing  every  infraction 
of  those  principles  which  constitute  its  basis,  and  a  faithful  ob* 
servance  of  which,  can  alone  secure  its  existence,  and  the  pub- 
lic happiness  thereon  depending." 

The  objects  then  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally  recited 
in  these  resolutions,  are,  ^^  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States.^^ — By  what 
means? — Let  the  3d  resolution  answer  this  questioi.:  ^^That 
this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that 
it  views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  rtsutting 
from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited 
by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constitut- 
ing that  compact,  as  w^  farther  valid,  than  they  are  aut/iorized  by 
the  grants  enumerated  in  t/tat  compact,  and  that  in  case  of  a  deli- 
berate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  pmvers,  not  grant- 
ed by  the  said  compact,  tlie  States  who  are  parties  thereto,  have  t/te 
right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose  Jor  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  aut/iorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 

It  manifestly  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Madison  did  not 
regard  this  right  "  to  interpose,"  (which  for  the  sake  of  greater 
distinctness,  we  will  hereafter  term,  the  right  of  interposition 
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on  the  part  of  a  State,)  aa  leading  to  revolution— on  the  contrary, 
he  deems  it  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  in  case  of  ''a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercise of  power  not  granted,"  pn  the  part  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment. In  order,  however,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  on 
this  point,  we  will  recite  again  Mr.  Madison's  most  lucid  and  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  scope  and  bearing  of  this  third  reso- 
lution, although  we  have  had  occasion,  in  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Hayne's  speech,  to  bring  it  already  to  the  view  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Madison  says — ''  It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain 
principle  founded  on  common  sense,  illustrated  by  common 
praclice,  and' essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts,  that  where  a 
resort  can  be  bad  to  no  tiibunal  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful  judges,  in 
the  last  resort,  whethei*  the  bargain  made,  has  been  perverted  or 
violated.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  States^  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  Tt 
adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  rests  upon  this  legitimate  and  solid  found- 
ation. The  States  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority ^  to  decide  in 
the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated; 
and  consequently  that  as  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  de- 
cide, in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  their  interposition." 

And  again,  in  continuatiron,  he  remarks: — ''The  resolution 
'  has  guarded  against  misconstruction  by  expressly  referring  to 
cases  of  a  '  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  nature.'  It  spe- 
cifies the  object  of  the  interposition,  which  it  contemplates  to  be 
solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation, 
and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  apper- 
taining to  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  Constitution." 

We  are  willing  to  leave  these  commentaries  of  Mr.  Madison 
on  his  own  resolutions,  as  a  fit  answer  to  Mr.  Webster's  asser- 
tion, and  shall  now  pass  to  a  point  of  no  small  moment  in  this 
discussion.  What  could  the  legislature  of  Virginia  have  meant 
by  this  right  o( interposition?^  We  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
question  of  great  solemnity  and  importance,  upon  a  just 
understanding  of  which,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Union, 
but  what  is  more  vital,  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the 
ditferent  States  depend.  We  wish  to  ask,  whether  the  re- 
solutions warrant  us  in  believing,  that  this  right  on  the  part 
•fa  State,  is  "a  perfect  right.^^     We  apprehend  that  from  the 
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language  of  the  resolution,  it  can  be  nothing  less.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Madison  affirms,  not  only  that  the  right  exists  to  interpose  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  compact,  bu( 
that  they  (the  States,)  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose.  If,  there- 
fore, the  right  to  interpose  is  ^^ a  perfect  rights**  and  a  moral 
obligation  which  belong  to  a  sovereign  State,  for  at  resting  Ube 
piogress'  of  an  infraction  of  the  compact  by  which  it  is  bound 
in  a  confederacy  to  other  States,  and  for  '*  maintaining  with* 
in  its  limits  its  authorities,  rights  and  liberties/'  it  would  seem 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
perfect  rights,  that  all  the  means  necessary  to  enforce  this  right 
are  justifiable.  To  suppose  such  a  ri^lit,  without  a  remedy  for  its 
maintenance,  would  be  a  solecism  in  politics  which  we  presume 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  us  to  meet.  Mr.  Madison  having, 
therefore,  laid  down  ''this  right  of  interpositim*^  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  State  sovereignty,  the  deduction  is  irresistible, 
that  a  State,  if  it  is  the  only  means  left,  may  render  void, 
within  her  territorial  limits,  the  exercise  of  a  powxr  not 
granted  by  the  compact,  but  reserved  to  herself,  and  this, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  her  obligations  to 
the  confederacy  in  regard  to  all  powers  constitutionally  ei- 
crqised  and  clearly  delegated.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
are  now  following  out  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences.  It  is  entirely  true  that  a  State  has  a  choice 
of  means  as  to  the  mode  by  which  she  will  interpose ;  she  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  do  this  by  petition,  remonstrance,  or  by  an 
eflfort  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  her  sister  States,  by  the 
assembly  of  a  Convention  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
puted power;  but  as  she  has  ''a  perfect  right  to  judge  as  well 
of  infractions,  as  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,"  this  involves 
the  power  of  determining  the  precise  means  necessary  for  ''ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  evil,  within  her  limits."  Any  other 
view  of  this  subject,  would  render  the  affirmance  of  this  right 
an  absolute  mockery.  We  believe  that  all  the  misapprehension 
which  has  arisen  as  to  the  power  of  a  Slate,  in  a  confederacy, 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  null  and  void  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  not  granted  to  the  government  created  by  the 
compact  of  confederacy,  but  reserved  to  the  State  itself,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  radical  misconception  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  a  state  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  league.  The  power  to 
protect  herself,  in  the  confederacy,  from  an  infraction  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  compact,  is  not  a  revolutionary  right,  but  a  right 
that  belongs  to  her  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy ;  and  we 
maintain,  that  in  regard  to  all  such  powers  as  she  has  not  dele- 
gated, phe  remains  as  competent  as  she  was  before  she  joined  the 
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confederacy,  ^Uo  protect  her  own  citizens  within  her  own  limits." 
To  those,  therefore,  who  say  that  they  look  in  vain  into  the  Con- 
«titution,  to  find  the  right  of  '*  veto*'  on  the  part  of  the  States,  we 
have  no  other  reply  to  make,  than  that  they  can  likewise  find  no 
specification  of  the  means  by  which  the  reserved  ri<^hts  of  thd 
States  are  to  be  either  preserved  or  maintained.  Alt  the  means 
necessary  for  the  security  of  these  rights  belong  to  the  States  in 
their  confederate  capacity.  The  States,  in  one  word,  have  jtist  as 
clear  a  right  to  protect  their  citizens  from  the  exercise  of  a  power 
not  granted  to  the  General  Government,  as  that  irovernment 
has  to  exercise  a  clearly  delegated  trust  within  their  limits. 
That  Mr.  Webster  should  not  be  able  to  conceive  that  '*  there 
can  be  a  middle  course  between  submission  to  the  laws,  when 
regularly  pronounced  constitutional  on  the  one  hand,  and  open 
resistance,  which  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other,"  does 
not  surprise  us,  after  the  conception  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  our  government ;  which  he  seems  to 
consider  as  a  consolidated  government,  in  which  the  States  are 
only  the  contemptible  corporations  which  his  argument  neces- 
sarily makes  them.  But  if  each  State,  on  entering  the  confede- 
racy, was  a  distinct  political  sovereignty,  it  gave  the  General 
Government  jurisdiction  only  over  the  powers  it  clearly  dele- 
gated, and  necessarily  withheld  it  from  those  it  did  not  delegate. 
To  have  conferred  on  the  government  created,  the  unlimited 
and  exclusive  power  to  determine  what  powers  it  had  or  had  not 
received,  would  have  been  to  give  it  precisely  ^uch  a  discretion 
as  would  have  made  the  government  so  created,  unlimited  in 
itself.  The  right,  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  member  of  a  con- 
federacy, to  exercise  a  veto  in  cases  where  the  compact  stands 
violated,  is  not  a  matter  of  constitutional  stipulation,  but  is  in- 
herent in  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  by  virtue  of  its  sove- 
reignty and  by  necessary  implication,  resulting  from  the  reser- 
vation of  those  ri;L;bts  it  has  not  delegated.  In  a  case,  there- 
fore, where  a  State  interposes  its  sovereignty  to  prevent,  within 
its  limits,  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted,  in  the  form  of 
annulment,  by  discharging  its  citizens  from  all  obligation  to  an 
unconstitutional  law,  it  no  more  comfkiits  an  act  of  revolution 
than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would,  by  declaring 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  void,  on  the  ground  of  its  stipu- 
lations having  been  violated.  The  States  in  this  Union  are  not 
the  subjects  qf,  but  parties  ^onhe  compact.  As  parties  tp  the 
compact,  they  are  invoked  by  the  highest  obligations  to  protect 
their  own  citizens  from  infractions  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  authority. 

This  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  unsound  doctrine,  but  if  it 
does  not  find  its  sanction  in  the  3d  resolution  of  the  VirginiaRe- 
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golutionsof  1798,and  in  the  Resolutions  of  Kentucky,  conceived 
by  the  same  head  and  written  by  the  same  hand  that  drew  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  we  are  certainly  at  a  loss  to  fix  a 
ju8t  meaning  to  the  most  plain  and  obvious  terms*  This  resolve 
which  is  destined  to  endure  with  the  last  records  of  our  glory, 
speaks  in  no  phrases  of  double  meaning  or  equivocation,  it  af- 
firms with  a  distinctness  which  none  can  mistake,  ^^tkat  these" 
veral  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  united 
on  the  primnple  of  unlimited  subtnission  to  tlieir  General  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  oj  a  Constitur 
tionfor  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  consti- 
tuted a  General  Government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that 
government  certain  definite  pov)ers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself  the 
residuary  ma^s  of  right  to  tlieir  own  self-got^mment ;  and  that  when- 
soever tlie  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  potters,  tts  acts 
are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  oj  no  force:  That  to  this  cofnpact 
each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co- 
States  forming  as  to  itself,  the  other  party  ;  That  the  government 
created  by  this  compact  teas  not  wade  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself:  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its 
powers;  but  that,  as  in  aU  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  ofredress.^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  discussion,  we 
have  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  fix  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.  We 
do  not  desire  to  go  one  inch  beyond  them.  They  go  far  enough 
for  the  entire  preservatio;i  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  We 
then  say  that  these  Resolutions  affirm — 

1st.  A  right  on  the  part  of  thei  States  to  interpose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  exercise  of  an  unconstitutional  law  within 
their  limits. 

2d.  That  this  right,  according  to  the  writers  on  national  law, 
is  a  perfect  right,  and  includes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Governments,  to  protect  their  own  people  from  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compact,  and  to  use  all  the  means  necessary  to  en- 
force this  right. 

3d.  That  what  these  means  shall  be,  according  to  Mr.  JeflTer- 
son,  are  questions  for  the  discretion  of  the  States  who  have  an 
equal  right  'Ho  judge  for  themselves,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  That  in  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion,  the  States  must  act  under  the  responsibility  of 
all  moral  agents,  to  employ  only  those  means  that  are  neces- 
sary to  compass  the  end^  which  will  do  their  opponents  the  least 
harm* 
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4tb.  That  if  petition,  remonstrance,  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  injured  States,  "will  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
evif,"  by  inducing  the  General  Government  to  surrender  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  unconstitutional  power,  or  repeal  the  unconstitu* 
tional  law,  the  right  to  employ  the  next  best  means,  remains  un* 
impaired-— which  must  be  to  declare  the  law  void,  and  to  absolve 
their  citizens  from  all  obligations  to  it — the  only  peaceable  mode 
of  maintaining  "within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them/' 

*'  But,"  says  Mr.  Webster — ^which  brings  us  to  another  part  of  the  ar- 
gument— ^^  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  Constitution  itself,  a 
proper  and  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  Consti- 
tutional law — ^by  declaring  that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

**This,  Sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  so 
will  it.  No  ^tate  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United  States.  But  who  shall  decide 
this  question  of  interference?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal!  This, 
Sir,  the  Constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  *  that  the  Judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  4 he  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  the  United  States.' " 

This  affirmance,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  proper  and  regularly  constituted  tribunal  to 
decide  all  controversies  between  the  General  Government  and 
a  State,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  by  an  authority  at  least  equal 
to  his  own.  Before  we  do  this,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
greater  accuracy,  let  us  see  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  ju- 
dicial power  is  given  under  the  Constitution.  It  says  in  the  1st 
section  of  the  3d  ariicl( 


"  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such 
inferior  Courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  order  and  establish. 

*'  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  or  Which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority— to  all  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors  other  public  ministers  and  consuls — ^to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction — to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party — to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States — 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State — ^between  citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between 
a  State  or  a  citizen  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects." 

We  do  not  find  in  this  enumeration,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  power  to  decide  in  a  controversy,  between  the  Chvermneni 
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,(f  the  United  Skitesanda  State,  on  any  question'growing  out  of 
its  reserved  rights.  From  the  whole  specification  of  its  powers, 
its  duties  are  strictly  judicial,  not  political,  and  although  it 
might  decide  on  a  merchant's  bond,  whether  the  Tariff  was  or 
was  not  constitutional,  as  a  case  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  affecting  individuals,  it  would 
hhve  no  power  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  right  by 
which  a  sovereign  State  undertook,  by  virtue  of  its  reserved 
rights,  to  declare  this  measure  void  within  its  limits.  Such 
a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  a  State,  would  neither  be 
a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  ofthe 
United  States,  for-  the  case  made  would  be  one  which  would 
arise  out  ofthe  sovereign  act  of  a  sovereign  State,  in  relation 
to  such  portions  of  her  power,  as  she  had  not  delegated.  We 
look  entirely  to  the  Constitution  as  the  source  ofthe  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  not  to  the  25th  section  of  the  judi* 
ciary  act,  which  we  think,  by  a  dangerous  stretch  of  power,  has 
given  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  State  laws,  to  the  mere 
discretion  of  the  Court— by  which  usurpation  the  Supreme 
CouH  claims  the  power  of  annulling  all  State  laws  in  which, 
according  to  its  construction,  the  Constitution  or  the  Laws  ofthe 
United  States  may  be  drawn  in  question.  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  with  great  truth  and  wisdom  in  the 
case  of  Olmsted, ''  but  the  counsel  of  Olmsted  have  brought  for- 
ward a  preliminary  question,  whether  I  havea  right  to  discharge 
the  prisoner.  This  right  flows  from  the  nature  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  which  leaves  to  the  several  States  absolute  su- 
PREMACY,in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  yielded  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  have  no  power,  legislative  or  judicial,  except 
what  is  derived  from  the  Constitution.  When  these  powers  are 
clearly  exceeded,  the  independence  ofthe  States,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Union  demand  that  the  State  Courts^  should,  in  cases 
brought  before  them,  give  redress.  There  is  no  law  that  for- 
bids it,  their  oath  of  office  exacts  it,  and  if  they  do  not,  what 
course  is  to  be  taken  f  We  must  be  reduced  to  the  miserable 
extremity  of  opposing  force  to  force  Sind  arraying  citizen  against 
citizen ;  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  States  mil  submit  to 
manifest  and  flagrant  usurpations  of  power  by  the  United  States, 
if  (which  Grod  forbid)  they  should  ever  attempt  them.  If  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  or  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State,  such  laws  wouldbe  null  and 
void,  and  all  persons  who  act  under  it,  would  be  trespassers." 
We  cite  this  authority  to  show  not  only  the  legitimate  source 
ofthe  power  of  the  Court,  but  that  its  decisions  in  favour  of  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
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Government^  woqld  not  necessarily  lead  to  all  doubts  about  its 
grant  of  powers,  as  Mr.  Webster  says  **  being  peaceably  andau- 
thoritatively  saived.^^  The  fr^mers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  to  confer  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the  political  pow- 
ers of  an  Au(jc  Assembly.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention it  was  at  onb  time  proposed  to  confer  on  the  Senate, 
the  power  of  sovereign  arbitration  between  the  States  and  Ge- 
neral Government;  but  this  proposition  being  abandoned,  the 
Convention  wisely  left  the  extraordinary  cases  which  might 
arise  in  the  conflicts  between  the  General  Government  and  a 
State,  oil  all  questions  of  reserved  sovereignty,  to  provide  for 
themselves,  or  probably  to  be  made  the  matters  of  a  high  ar- 
bitrament in  an  assembly  of  not  less  solemnity  and  authority, 
than  |hat  which  created  the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  Madison  was  in  the'Con^ention,  and  of  all  men,  per- 
haps, as  well  advised  of  the  fact,  whether  the  power,  ''  of  be- 
ing the  sole  expositor  of  the  Constitution,"  was  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  not.  He  says  in  bis  celebrated  report,  which 
we  are  constrained,  from  the  extreme  appositeness  of  the  au- 
thority, to  quote  again : — 

"  That  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  expositor  of  the  Constitution  in  the  last  resort ;  and  it  may.  be 
asked  for  what  reason,  the  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

**  On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed,  ^rs^:  that  there  may  be 
instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  would 
never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  judicial  departmeitt :  secondly^  that 
if  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign parties  to  the  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  before  the  judiciary, 
must  be  equally  authoritative  and  final  with  the  decisions  of  that  de{)art- 
ment.  But  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  cases, 
in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against 
the  infractions  dangerous  to  the  essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it. 
The  resolution  supposes  that  dangerous  powers  not  delegated,  may  not 
only  be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments,  but  that  the 
judicial  department  also,  may  exercise  or  sanction  dangerous  powers 
beyond  the  grant  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently,  that  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  the  parties  to  the  Constitution,  to  judge  whether  the  com- 
pact has  been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by 
one  delegated  authority,  as  well  as  by  another;  by  the  judiciary,  as 
well  as  by  the  executive,  or  the  legislative." 

Nor  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  less  explicit,  when  in 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  he  says:  '*  the  governrojent,  created 
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by  the  compact,  was  not  made  the  excIuFive  or  final  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  sinee  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion  and  not  the  Conatitutioo  the  measure 
of  its  powers.'*  In  truth,  it  must  be  conceded  and  cannot  be 
denied,  if  Mr.  Webster's  theory  of  our  Government  be  correct« 
it  is  a  Government  limited  by  nothing  more  than  the  discretion 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  apprehend,  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  which  no  more  belong 
to  the  compact,  than  one  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  is  a  member  of 
this  confederacy.  If  a  State  conceives  one  of  these  rights  is 
violated,  she  has  a  right  to  act  both  in  judging  of  the  infraction, 
and  in  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,  '*  precisely  like  any 
other  independent  sovereign  in  protecting  her  citizens,  and 
maintaining  within  her  limits  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them." 

Many  vastly  momentous  considerations  might  be  urged,  if 
we  had  time  and  space,  to  show  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
not  have  been  designed  as  the  final  judge,  in  questions  affecting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  It  is  obvious  that  this, Court 
could  carry  neither  respect  nor  authority  with  it — where  alone 
its  decisions  could  have  any  legal  or  effectual  operation — 
within  the  limits  of  the  States,  the  subjects  of  such  decisions. 
Besides,  the  conflict  which  Judge  Tilghman  indicated  in 
Olmsted's  case,  as  likely  to  arise  between  its  decrees  and 
those  of  the  State  Courts  acting  under  the  sanction  of  State 
authority,  would  deprive  them  of  all  respect  and  obedience. 
No  political  community,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  surrender 
its  liberties,  would  accord  to  the  party  whom  it  charged 
with  usurpation,  the  right  of  appointing  its  own  agents  to 
determine  tbe  extent  and  validity  of  its  claims  to  the  dis 
puted  power.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  objection  to  say,  that 
the  judges  of  the  court  are  citizens  of  the  different  States. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  or  a  party  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  constituted  authorities,  could  always  appoint  pre- 
cisely such  judges  as  would  do  tbe  business  of  tbe  national 
majority  most  effectually.  Have  we  not  seen,  within  a  recent 
day,  when  four  States  in  this  confederacy  had  declared  tbe  tariff 
a  violation  of  the  compact,  a  judge  preferred  to  the  judgment 
seat  of  this  high  tribunal,  where  the  question  may  be  speedily 
brought,  who  is  one  of  the  earliest,  the  most  zealous  and  devoted 
of  its  champions ! 

W^e  apprehend,  if  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  had  told 
their  constituents  that  this  court  was  the  only  check  that  could 
be  found  in  our  political  system  on  the  General  Government,  in 
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the  probable  case  of  its  transcending  its  clearly  delegated  trusts, 
they  might  well  have  asked,  whether  they  had  passed  from 
under  the  yoke  of  one  unlimited  government,  to  pass  under  that 
of  another  i 

If,  then,  the  Supreme  Court  neither  is  in  rights  nor  ought  in 
fact  to  be  the  final  and  sole  interpreter  of  the  compact,  what 
then  ?  Mr.  Webster,  in  making  out  his  case  of  insuperable 
difficulty,  says — 

"  In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation  ;  Caro- 
lina, therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  both  clearly  constitutional,  and  highly  expedient ;  and 
there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet,  we  live  under  a  government 
of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a  constitution  too,  which  contains  an  express 
provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  States ! 
Does  not  this  approach  absurdity. 

'•  If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independently  of 
either  of  the  States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we 
not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  Confederation  ? 

**  It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of  con* 
stitutional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with 
authority  to  bind  any  hody  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only 
bond  of  their  Union.  What  is  such  a  state  of  things,  but  a  mere  con- 
nexion during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during 
feeling?  And  that  feehng,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  es- 
tablished the  Constitution,  but  the  feelmg  of  the  State  Governments." 

Our  reply  is,  we  cannot  help  what  Pennsylvania  may  do. 
We  say  that  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  bounties  to  the  mdustry  of  the  people  of  other  States, 
and  to  make  roads  and  canals  for  them,  is  one  of  the  reserved 
ri<;hts  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  on  which 
specific  exemption,  we  arc  determined  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  this  is  our  answer 
to  this  pregnant  category.  Nor  are  we  more  startled  by 
the  other  query — "  If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  ques- 
tions, independently  of  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the  whole 
Union  a  rope  of  sand .?"  It  is  suflUcient,  as  we  contend,  that 
there  is  a  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independently  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  this  is  the  very  power  that  formed  the 
Constitution.     But  if  the  whole  Union  should  become  a  rope  of 

sand  by  dint  of  the  usurpations  of  the  General  Government 

usurpations  irremediable  by  its  own  action — all  we  have  to  say 
is,  then  let  it  be  "a  rope  of  sand."  If  the  machine  of  our  fede- 
rative government,  by  the  nicely  adjusted  checks  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  must  stop,  if  it  flagrantly  exceeds  its  powers,  we  regard 
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this  principle  of  counteracting  regulation,  as  one  of  the  wisest, 
most  subtle  and  beneficent  contrivances  of  its  structure.  But  we 
are  providing  for  an  exf  reme  case  which  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The 
force  of  political  gravitation,  in  our  system,  is  as  strong  as  that 
which  controls  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  General  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  *' Federalist,''  has  indicated  the  true  balance  of  our 
system  ;  he  says,  *'  that  in  a  single  republic,  all  the  powers  sur- 
rendered by  the  people,  are  submitted  to  the  administration  of 
a  single  government ;  and  usurpations  arc  guarded  against  by 
a  division  T)f  the  government  into  districts  and  separate  depart- 
ments. In  the  compound  republic  of  America,  the  power  sur- 
rendered by  the  people,  is  first  divided  between  two  distinct 
governments;  and  then  the  portion  allotted  to  each,  sub-divided 
among  districts  and  separate  departments.  Hence,  a  double 
security  arises  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  different  gov- 
ernments will  control  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
will  be  controlled  by  itself." 

^'  This  control  of  General  Hamilton's,  is  in  fact,  Mr.  Madi- 
son's ''  right  of  interposition,"  which  in  plain  terms  is  the  veto 
which  a  State  may  apply  in  her  highest  sovereign  capacity, 
when  all  other  remedies  fail,  ''  in  case  of  a  dangerous  exercise 
of  powers  not  granted  in  the  compact  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  her  li- 
mits the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining  to  her 
people." 

As  we  have  no  where  seen  so  luminous  an  exposition  of  the 
character,  and  probable  operation  of  a  State  veto  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina, 
made  in  the  session  of  1828,  we  are  tempted  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers — *'  If  the  committee  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  never  has 
in  any  country,  or  under  any  institutions,  been  lodged,  where  it 
was  less  liable  to  abuse.  The  great  number  by  whom  it  must 
be  exercised,  a  majority  of  the  |>eople  of  one  of  the  States,  the 
solemnity  of  the  mode,  the  delay,  the  deliberation,  are  all  cal- 
culated to  allay  excitement,  to  impress  on  the  people  of  the 
State,  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  highly  favourable  to  calm  invest 
tigation.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  party  to  preserve  a  majority  in  the  State,  unless  the  vio^ 
lation  of  its  rights  be  **  palpable,  deliberate  and  dangerous." 
The  attitude  in  which  the  State  would  be  placed,  in  relation 
to  a  majority  of  the  States,  the  force  of  public  opinion  which 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  her,  the  deep  reverence  for  the 
General  Government,  the  strong  influence  of  that  portion  of 
her  citizens,  who  aspire  to  office  or  distinction  in  the  Uiiion» 
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and  aboFe  all,  the  local  parties  which  must  ever  exist  in  the 
States,  and  which,  in  this  case,  must  ever  throw  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  minority  in  the  State,  on  the  side  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  would  stand  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
an  error  on  the  side  of  the  majority  ;  so  powerful  are  these 
causes,  that  nothing  but  the  truth  and  a  deep  sense  of  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  will  ever  authorize  the 
exercise  of  the  power;  and,  if  it  should  be  attempted  under 
other  circumstances,  those  in  power  would  be  speedily  replaced 
by  others,  who  would  make  a  merit  of  closing  the  controversy, 
by  yielding  the  poiut  in  dispute.  But,  in  order  to  understand 
more  fully,  what  its  operation  would  be,  we  must  take  into  the 
estimate,  the  effect  which  a  recognition  of  the  power,  would 
have  on  the  administration,  both  of  the  General  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. On  the  former  it  would  necessarily  produce,  in  the 
exercise  of  doubtful  power,  the  most  marked  moderation.  On 
the  latter,  a  feeling  of  conscious  security  would  effectually  pre- 
vent jealousy,  animosity,  and  hatred,  and  thus  give  scope  to  the 
natural  attachment  to  our  institutions.  But  withhold  this  pro- 
tective power  from  the  States,  and  the  reverse  of  all  these  happy 
consequences  must  follow,  which,  however,  the  committee 
will  not  undertake  to  describe,  as  the  living  example  of  discord, 
hatred  and  jealousy,  threatening  anarchy  and  dissolution,  must 
impress  on  every  beholder  a  more  vivid  picture,  than  they  could 
poSlibly  draw.  The  continuance  of  this  unhappy  state  must  end 
in  the  loss  of  all  affection,  leaving  the  Government  to  be  sus- 
tained by  force  instead  of  patriotism.  In  fact,  to  him  who  will 
duly  reflect,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  where  there  are  irnpo^;- 
tant  separate  interests  to  preserve,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
a  veto  or  military  force.  If  these  deductions  be  correct,  as  can- 
not be  doubted,  then  under  that  state  of  moderation  and  secu- 
rity, followed  by  mutual  kindness,  which  must  accompany  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  right,  the  necessity  of  exercising  a  veto 
would  rarely  exist;  and  the  possibility  of  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  woufd  almost  be  wholly  removed.  Its  acknowledg- 
ed existence  would  thus  supersede  its  exercise.  But  suppose 
in  thid  the  committee  to  be  mistaken,  still  there  exists  a  sufli- 
cient  remedy  for  the  disease.  As  high  as  is  the  power'  of  the 
States  in  their  individual  sovereign  capacity,  it  is  not  the  highest 
power  known  to  our  system.  Theie  is  a  still  higher  power, 
placed  above  all,  by  the  express  consent  of  all,  the  creating  and 
preserving  power,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  three-fourths  of  the 
United  States,  which  under  the  character  of  the  amending  pow- 
er, can  modify  the  whole  system,  at  pleasure,  and  to  the  final 
decision  of  which,  it  would  be  political  heresy  to  object.     Give 
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then  the  veto  to  the  States,  and  admit  its  liahility  to  abuse  by 
them ;  and  what  is  the  effect,  but  to  create  the  presumption 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  disputed  powers  exercised  by 
the  General  Government,  which,  if  the  presumption  be  well 
founded,  must  compel  them  to  abandon  it,  but  if  not«  the  Gene- 
ral Government  may  remove  it  by  invoking  this  high  power  to 
decide  the  question  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. If  the  decision  be  favourable  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, a  disputed  constructive  power,  will  be  converted  into  a 
certain  and  express  grant. .  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  adverse, 
the  refusing  to  grant  will  be  tantamount  to  inhibiting  its  exer- 
cise; and  thus,  in  either  case,  the  controversy  will  be  peacea- 
bly determined.  Such  is  the  sum  of  its  effects.  And  ought  not 
a  sovereign  State  in  protecting  the  minor  and  local  interests  of 
the  country  to  have  a  power  to  compel  a  decision  f  Without 
it,  can  the  system  itself  exist  f* 

That  this  right  on  the  part  of  a  State  ^^  to  interpose  to  main- 
tain within  her  limits  the  rights,  authorities  and  liberties  of  her 
people'' — should  be  ^'  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness,"  to 
those  who  regard  our  government  as  a  consolidated  empire 
formed  by  one  people,  and  only  responsible  to  one  people,  is  in 
no  degree  a  subject  of  surprise.  Their  denial  of  this  right  har- 
monises with  the  theory  of  the  Government  they  maintain.— 
But  to  those  who  sustain  the  doctrines  for  which  we  contend, 
that  the  Government  is  a  compact  formed  of  independent  sove- 
reignties, who  delegated  certain  trusts,  and  reserved,  as  una- 
lienable, certain  rights,  it  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  inevitable 
consequence,  that  over  these  reservations  they  have  a  right  to 
judge  '*of  their  infractions,  and  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress." 

That  our  liberties  depend  upon  the  vigour  with  which  this 
right  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  exercised,  are  proposi- 
tions about  which  we  are  surprised  there  should  be  two  opinions 
entertained.  Without  it  our  system  is  absolutely  without  a 
check,  for  the  security  of  the  States,  for  we  arc  greatly  mistaken 
if  we  have  not  proved  that  whilst  the  Supreme  Court  is  an  ad- 
mirable check  on  the  States,  it  is  no  check  whatsoever  on  the 
General  Government-^that,  practically,  it  would  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  be  the  instrument  of  its  usurpations,  and  this  by  the 
force  of  a  moral  destiny  which  no  abstract  theory  of  Govern- 
ment could  counteract.  Have  we  then  no  resource  but  in  the 
arbitration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  according  to  Mr.  Webstes^s 
opinion — in  revolution  and  rebellion.  This  question  we  were 
about  to  answer,  but  we  more  willingly  employ  the  clear  and 
conclusive  reply  of  Judge  Rowan*     He  says  in  his  speech  on 
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Mr.  Foot's  resolution : — '^  What  you  will  ask  me,  will  be  tbe 
result  of  this  resistance  by  a  State,  of  an  4inconstitutional  law  of 
Con|;res8,or  an  unconstitutional  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  f 
I  answer  that  tbe  first  result  will  be,  the  preservation  of  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  the  liberty  of  its  citizens,  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  next  result  will  be,  that  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  other  States,  will  be  awakened  to  the  aggression, 
and  the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  whichever  shall  have 
been  the  aggressor,  will  be  driven  back  into  the  sphere  of  its 
legitimacy,  by  the  rebuking  force  of  public  opinion.  Such  was 
theresult  of  the  nullifying  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  And 
such  was  the  rebuking  effect  of  public  opinion,  in  relation  to  tbe 
famous  compensation  law." 

'*  But  if  these  results  should  not  follow,  you  ask  me  what  neit.^ 
Must  the  State  forbear  to  resist  the  aggression  upon  her  sove- 
reignty, and  submit  to  be  shorn  of  it  altogether  f  I  answer,  no 
Sir,  no :  that  she  must  maintain  her  sovereignty,  by  every  means 
within  her  power.  She  is  good  for  nothing,  even  worse  than 
good  for  nothing,  without  it.  This  you  will  tell  me,  must  lead 
to  civil  war,  to  war  between  tbe  General  tiovernment  and  tbe 
resisting  State.  I  answer,  not  at  all,  unless  tbe  General  Govern- 
ment shall  choose  to  consecrate  its  usurpations,  by  the  blood  of 
those  it  shall  have  attempted  to  oppress.  And  if  the  States 
shall  be  led  by  apprehensions  of  that  kind,  to  submit  to  en- 
oroachmeuts  upon  their  sovereignties,  they  will,  most  cer- 
tainly, not  remain  sovereigns  long.  Fear  is  a  bad  counsellor, 
of  even  an  individual ;  it  should  never  be  consulted  by  a  sove- 
reign State." 

**  No,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  instead  of  shedding  tbe 
blood  of  the  citizens,  who  assert  the  sovereignty  of  their  State, 
and  resist  its  prostration,  to  refer  the  question  to  an  infinitely 
more  exalted  tribunal  than  the  Supreme  Court.  I  mean,  to  the* 
States  of  this  Union.  They  formed  the  Constitution — they  are 
fit  judges  of  questions  involving  sovereignty,  being  themselves 
sovereigns.  The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  case.  It  reads  thus :  '*  Tbe  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  d&c,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  of  them,  (not  of  tbe  people  at  large,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  of  the  States,)  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  part  of  this  Constitution."  Three*fourtbs  of  the 
State,  constitute  the  august  tribunal,  to  which  Congress  can  refer 
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the  question.  To  this  tribunal,  the  State  can  have  no  objection, 
because  it  was  created  by  the  Constitutional  compact — because 
the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution,  was  accorded  to  it  in 
that  compact." 

We  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Rowan,  that  the  only 
tribunal  which  a  State  can  recognise  as  having  jurisdiction,  on 
a  question  affecting  her  rights  of  sovereignty,  is  the  august  as- 
sembly of  the  States  that  are  parties  to  the  compact — an 
opinion  which  is  sup|K)rted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  with  that  clearness,  and  inimitable  grace  with  which  he 
always  touched  the  profoundest  subjects  of  government  and 
civil  polity.  He  says: — *'  With  respect  to  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  I  do  not  think  their  relations  correctly  un- 
derstood by  foreigners.  They  generally  suppose  the  former 
subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are 
co-ordinate  departments  of  one  single  and  integral  whole.  To 
the  State  Governments,  are  reserved  all  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, in  affairs  which  concern  their  own  citizens  only,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  given  whatever  concerns  foreign- 
ers, or  the  citizens  of  other  States;  these  functions  alone  being 
made  Federal.  The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other  the  foreign 
branch  of  the  government ;  neither  having  control  over  the  other, 
but  within  its  own  department.  There  are  one  or  two  excep- 
tions only  to  this  partition  of  power.  But  you  may  ask  if  the 
two  departments  should  claim,  each,  the  same  subject  of  power, 
where  is  the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately  between 
them?  In  cases  of  little  importance  or  urgency,  the  prudence 
of  both  parties  will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable 
ground:  but  if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a 
convention  of  the  States  must  be  called,  to  ascribe  the  doubt- 
ful power  to  that  department  which  they  may  think  best." 

These  opinions  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  in  1801  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  we  find  him  reiterating  them,  more 
emphatically,  by  declaring — ^^itis  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose, 
that  either  our  State  Governments  are  superior  to  the  Federal, 
or  the  Federal  to  the  State :  neither  is  authorized  literally  to 
decide  what  belongs  to  itself,  or  its  co-partner  in  government. 
In  differences  of  opinion,  between  their  different  sets  of  public 
servants,  the  appeal  is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employers, 
peaceably  assembled,  by  their  representatives  in  Convention." 

We  consider  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  have  thus  indicated  the  true 
means  in  our  Federal  System  of  preventing  revolution,  or  ia 
other  v^ords,  the  application  of  force  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
power,  between  the  members  of  the  league  and  its  Federal  head. 
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Any  other  than  this  peaceable  appeal  would  be  utterly  abhor* 
rent  to  the  character  of  our  government  and  institutional  and 
the  genius  of  our  people. 

The  constant  repetition  with  which  Mr.  Webster  rings  the 
alarm  bell  of  revolution  !  revolution !  as  being  synonymous  with 
'^  State  interposition/'  is  an  ingenious  device  to  drive  off  the 
timid  from  what  may  be  the  only  remedy  left  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights.  The  truth  is,  that  there  can  be  nothing 
more  preposterous,  than  to  denominate  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
a  power  appertaining  to  the  reserved  rights  of  a  sovereign 
State,  a  revolution.  A  revolution  of  what  f  of  a  people  adher- 
ing to  what  they  consider  a  just  and  perfect  understanding  of 
their  own  compact,  and  maintaining  peaceably  ''  within  their 
own  limits,  their  own  rights,  authorities,  and  liberties;"  revo- 
lution *'  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  this." 

We  consider  the  civil  freedom  existing  in  the  several  States, 
guarded  by  the  political  liberty,  resulting  from  their  separate 
sovereignties,  as  the  most  effective  check  to  revolution,  any 
where  to  be  found  in  our  complex  system  of  government,  it 
is  within  the  sphere  of  these  separate  soverignties  that  the  right 
of  jury-trial,  subsists  in  its  most  comprehensive  use,  and  within 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  above  all,  that  well  regulated  love  for  liberty, 
which  not  only  gives  to  allegiance  ^'  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  but  invests  this  sacied  principle  with  all  those  associa- 
tions which  belong  to  home — to  the  spot  endeared  to  usby  the 
affections  of  infancy,  and  the  more  sober  attachments  of  matu- 
rer  life.  These  political  associations  contain  in  themselves  the 
self-rmsting  principle  to  revolution.  The  external  ligament  of 
the  Federal  Union  might  be  taken  off  to-morrow,  and  yet 
leave  the  States  in  possession  of  all  the  essentials  of  free  and 
peaceaful  communities.  The  only  purposes  which  the  Union 
was  designed  to  promote,  were  to  protect  us  from  foreign  inva- 
sion, to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  States,  and 
to  secure  to  us,  the  full  and  untrammelled  blessings  of  foreign 
commerce,  the  last  to  be  accomplished  by  the  aggregate  force 
of  all  the  States  being  exercised  at  once,  through  one  common 
power  of  diplomacy,  and  protected  by  a  navy  common  to  all  the 
States — by  which  means  each  State  might  carry  the  products  of 
its  labour,  in  prosperous  safety,  to  the  markets  of  tH£  whole 
WORLD.  We  shall  not  stop,  (for  the  reason  we  have  already 
stated)  to  inquire  how failhf ally  this  last  condition  has  been  per- 
formed— ^we  leave  this  to  be  answered  by  the  melancholy  and 
instructive  omens  of  the  present  crisis ;  our  sole  object  is  to  en- 
ter our  solemn  protest  against  a  doctrine  so  full  of  humiliation, 
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that  the  liberty  as  well  as  internal  peace  of  these  States  depend 
upon  any  thing  else  hut  a  rational  attachment,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  cherish  at  home,  for  a  well  regulated  civil  free- 
dom, fortified  by  the  hit^h  moral  courage  of  their  being  prepared 
to  defend  this  freedom  ^'  even  unto  death.*' 

Let  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  conceded,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  a  law,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
their  clearly  delegated  powers,  which  exercise  of  power,  the 
Supreme  Court,  nevertheless,  afBrms-— that  a  State  declares  it 
void,  that  its  judges  and  juries,  acting  through  the  solemn  forms 
of  its  own  judicature,  make  that  void  dejacto,  which  the  State 
in  its  sovereign  capacity, declared  vo\ddefur€f  and  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil  *^  within  her  own  limits."  Is  this  revolution? 
To  this  we  reply,  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  in  his  admirable  speech  in 
1790,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Canada  bill,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  revolution  of  1688:  '*  What  we  did  was  in  truth  and 
substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  light,  a  revolution  not  made 
but  prevented — we  took  solid  securities;  we  settled  doubtful 
questions;  we  corrected  anomalies  in  our  laws — in  the  stable 
fundamental  parts  of  our  Constitution,  we  made  no  revolution, 
nor  any  alteration  at  all." 

But  suppose  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  it  functionaries,  and  cease  to  employ  its  ordinary 
powers,  in  a  State  which  had  prohibited  to  it  the  exercise 
of  a  disputed  authority  within  its  limits — would  this  be  re- 
volution .^  We  would  ask,  if  North-Carolina  and  Rhode-Is- 
land were  in  a  state  of  revolution,  when  they  refused  to  sub- 
scribe in  1787 — the  Constitution,  and  remained  out  of  the 
Union  ?  Mr.  Jefferson  in  one  of  the  letters  published  in  his 
recent  memoirs,  observes  that  *'  we  had  thirteen  States  inde- 
pendent for  eleven  years,"  and  then  descants  on  the  unexam- 
pled harmony  which  prevailed  in  their  internal  condition,  in  spite 
of  a  war  waged  by  a  foreign  power.  To  return,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  every  other  part  of  the  federal  ma- 
chine would  be  in  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  save 
only  the  disputed  power,  and  that  disputed  power,  would 
only  be  arrested  through  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  State,  unless 
the  General  Government  should  resort  to  coercion.  What  then, 
would  this  be  revolution  }  No :  open,  public  war,  which  one  sove- 
reign would  levy  against  another.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
such  a  war  waged  by  Mr.  Webster's  "  rope  of  sand"  against  a 
free,  united  and  gallant  people,  fighting  in  the  best  and  the 
holiest  of  all  causes,  jiro  aris  etfocis^  we  do  not  require  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  prophet  to  tell  us.  We  maintain,  however,  that  the 
Government  bf  the  United  States  would  have  to  accept  a  peace- 
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ful  arbitration  of  the  point  in  issue,  by  the  decision  of  a  Con- 
vention, composed  of  all  the  parties  to  the  compact,  or  take 
the  inevitable  alternative  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which 
would  result  either  from  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  General 
Government;  the  first  making  it  by  the  force  of  its  triumph, 
either  a  government  of  unlimited  powers,  or  a  sangutoary 
despotism — ^the  last  by  robbing  it  of  all  authority  and  respect. 
Do  not  these  consequences  inevitably  show  the  beneficence  and 
harmony  of  our  political  system — that  for  the  legitimate  ends 
of  the  compact,  the  government  is  omnipotent,  and  absolutely 
powerless  for  the  purpose  of  coercive  usurpation  f  If  this, 
then,  be  the  true  theory  of  our  confederacy,  have  we  not  attain- 
ed the  desideratum  which  rendered  fruitless  the  leagues  of 
antiquity — by  establishing  a  confederate  form  of  Government, 
whose  actions  would  be  paralized  precisely  where  its  just  pow- 
ers should  end? 

Here  we  are  willing  to  close  the  argument,  and  would  ter- 
minate all  that  we   have  to  say  on  the  topics  which  it    has 
suggested,  if  a  few  incidental  considerations,  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster  has  hitnself  thrown  out,  did  not  require  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

With  mueh  triumph  and  in  a  tone  of  obvious  self-gratula- 
tion,  he  af&rms:  ^'  And  now,  Sir,  what  1  have  first  to  say  on  this 
subject,  is,  that  at  no  time  and  under  no  circumstances,  has 
New-England,  or  any  State  in  New-England,  or  any  respec- 
table body  of  persons  in  New-England,  or  any  public  man 
of  standing  in  New-England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
Carolina  doctrine." 

Before  wo  join  issue  with  Mr.  Webster,  let  us  ascertain  what 
is  the  full  sco|)c  and  meaning  of  the  *'  Carolina  doctrine."  It 
is  that  the  tariff,  taxing  the  industry  of  one  portion  of  the  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  bounties  to  protect  the  industry  of 
another  portion,  is  an  usurpation^  and  that  as  a  sovereign  state^ 
she  has  a  right  to  make  void,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  the 
collection  of  such  a  tax  within  her  limits,  by  arming  her  courts 
and  juries  with  the  requisite  power.  These  doctrines  have  no 
further  extent  than  this.  Now,  we  will  cite  for  that  gentleman's 
especial  consideration,  the  authority  of  one,  before  whose  gi- 
gantic intellect,  the  blossoms  of  Mr.  Webster's  rhetoric  would 
have  *' exhaled  into  thin  air."  The  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
(then  Mr.  Parsons)  a  delegate  from  Newburyport,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  Massachusetts,  held  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  after  discussing  several  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Constitution,  in  the  masterly  manner  with  which  he  inva- 
VOL.  v. — NO.  II.  25 
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riably  treated  every  subject  which  came  under  his  investi^tioiiy 
said,  ''the  honourable  ffentleman  from  Boston,  has  stated  at 
large,  most  of  the  checks  the  people  have  against  usurpation 
and  the  abuse  of  potceVy  under  the  proposed  Constitution ;  but, 
from  the  abundance  of  his  matter,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omit- 
ted two  or  three,  which  I  shall  mention.  The  oath,  the  several 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  several  States, 
take  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  as  eiFectual  a  se- 
curity against  the  usurpation  of  the  General  Government,  as  it 
is  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State  Governments.  For 
an  increase  of  the  powers  by  usurpation,  is  as  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  a  diminution  of  these  powers,  by 
private  encroachment — and  that  oath  obliges  the  officers  of  tko 
several  States,  as  vigorously  to  oppose  the  one  as  the  other. 
But  there  is  another  check,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  Union, 
superior  to  all  the  parchment  checks  that  can  be  invented.  If 
there  should  be  an  usurpation,  it  will  not  be  upon  the  farmer 
and  merchant,  employed  and  attentive  only  to  their  sevef&l 
occupations,  it  will  bo  upon  thirteen  legislatures,  completely  or* 
ganized,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  having 
the  means  as  well  as  inclination,  successfully  to  oppose  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  none  but  madmen  would  attempt 
an  usurpation.  But,  sir,  the  people  themselves,  have  it  in  their 
power  effectually  to  resist  usurpation,  without  being  driven  to 
an  appeal  to  arms.  An  act  of  usurpation  is  not  obligatory^  it  is 
not  law,  and  any  man  may  be  justified  in  his  resistance.  Let  him 
be  considered  as  a  criminal  by  the  General  Government,  yet 
only  his  own  fellow-citizens  can  convict  him;  they  are  his  jury* 
and  if  they  pronounce  him  innocent,  not  all  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress can  hurt  him;  and  innocent  they  certainly  will  find  him, 
7/ the  supposed  law  he  resisted,  teas  an  act  of  usurpation.'*^ 

We  shall  leave  this  extract  with  no  other  comment  than 
this — Judge  Parsons  goes  far  enough  for  us — and  we  may 
fairly  submit,  whether  this  eminent  jurist,  has  not  gone  to 
the  extent  of  "  putting  forth  (something  very  like)  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  '  Carolina  doctrine.'  "  To  meet  the  case 
he  makes,  do  we  not  me^intain  that,  according  to  the  public 
sense  of  South-Carolina,  the  tariff  is  an  ^^  usurpation  T  Has 
she  not  so  declared  it  in  all  the  authentic  forms  bv  which  her 
public  opinions  can  be  expressed,  through  the  highest  of  her 
constituted  authorities  ?  Is  it  any  answer  to  this,  to  say, 
that  the  tariff  is  not  a  violation  of  the  express  words  of  the 
compact.  The  violations  of  a  written  Constitution  are  never 
perpetrated  by  flagrant  and  manifest  infractions  of  its  text ; 
they  will  always  be  insinuated  through  the  more  subtle  forms 
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of  impKeation  and  coostruction— a  process  of  usurpation,  far 
more  alarqaiog  and  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  original 
contract* 

''But,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  '^did  Massachusetts  propose  the 
Carolina  reilledy  during  the  embargo— did  she  threaten  to  in- 
terfere by  State  interference,  and  by  State  authority  to  annul 
the  laws  of  the  Union  f"  This  was  scarcely  necessary  when 
the  embargo  laws  were  nullified  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  when  not  a  conviction,  we  believe,  could  have  been  obtained, 
in  cases  of  their  violation,  in  her  courts.  To  have  nullified  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  only  have  been  an  act  of  su- 
pererogation, but  an  act  of  folly  in  incurring  useless  hazards. 
But  did  not  Massachusetts  declare  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
''in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,"  placing  her  militia,  by 
requisition  of  the  President,  under  the  command  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army,  null'?  And  did  she  not  make  this 
nuUificaiian  good,  by  keeping  these  troops  in  the  field,  under 
the  command  of  her  own  officers  ?  Did  she  not,  moreover,  de- 
clare the  embargo  laws  void,  as  it  respected  her  coasting  trade  f 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  continuance  of  these  laws,  Mas- 
sachusetts bad  just  as  much  trade  as  could  escape  the  small 
naval  force  the  government  had  upon  her  coast,  which  force,  in 
fact,  furnishetl  scarcely  any  means  of  preventing  the  illicit  in- 
tercourse which  she  carried  on  with  the  enemy,  with  an  un- 
blushing boldness,  which  neither  sought  concealment  or  feared 
reproach.  That  at  this  period,  and  at  a  more  exigent  onc« 
(during  the  war)  the  abstract  principle  was  maintained  by  her 
public  men  and  by  her  constituted  authorities,  that  unconsti- 
tutional laws  were,  ipso  facto,  void,  and  that  a  State  had  a 
right  to  declare  them  so,  are  points  too  notorious  to  be  denied, 
from  the  facts  we  have  just  stated.  If  she  did  not  put  her  eeto, 
in  totOj  on  the  embargo  and  non-intercouse  acts,  it  was  because 
these  laws,  as  fur  as  she  was  concerned,  were  repealed  by  her 
own  measures  within  her  limits.  From  her  coterminous  terri- 
tory, she  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  enemy,  and  she 
was  so  far  at  peace  with  him  as  to  make  no  effort  to  recover  a 
part  even  of  her  own  soil,  which  he  had,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  concord  subsisting  between  them,  ungenerously  filched 
away.  To  have  nullified  the  war,  would  have  been  a  bootless 
effort,  for  it  was  nullified,  as  far  as  Mass'^chuseits  was  con- 
cerned, within  her  limits.  Nullification  would  not  have  com- 
pelled the  other  States  to  make  peace. 

We  are  quite  sure,  our  readers  will  pardon  us,  for  not  run- 
ning this  parallel  out.  We  seek  no  justificatioit  of  the  course 
which  South-Carolina  now  pursues  in  the  conduct  which  Mas- 
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sacbusetis   may    have  adopted  when   an   enemy   was   thun- 
dering on  our  coasts,  firing  our  towns,  and  dipping  their  hands 
in  the  hlood  of  our  citizens.     IVo-^if  we  can  find  no  other  au* 
thority  for  our  doc*.trines,  we  are  content  to  regard  ours  as  a  new 
case.     Mr.  Webster  may  keep  his  precedents  with  his  versions 
of  the  federal  compact  for  Massachusetts,  whenever  her  how 
may  come  again.     We  want  none  of  them,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  pitying  the  obliquity  of  that  man 
who  can  perceive  no  diflference  in  the  attitude  of  a  State  declar- 
ing her  right  of  resistance  to  a  violation  of  a  compact  to  which 
she  is  a  sovereign  party,  in  a  particular,  vital  to  her  interests, 
in  a  period  of  profound  peace,  propitious  not  only  to  the  consi- 
deration of  her  complaints,  but  to  rendering  her  perfect  justice, 
and  the  position  of  a  State,  during  a  war  levied  irminly  for  the 
protection  of  her  own  rights  and  interests,  who  palsies  the  arm 
of  its  common  country  and  nerves  the  hand  of  its  common  ene- 
my.    The  Hartford  Convention  may  have  been  'Hhe  most  au- 
gust and  enlightened  assembly"  that  ever  convened,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Webster  i^ssisted  at  its  democratic  absolution 
at  Salem;  if  we  are  in  error  in  this  particular,  we  are  quite 
sure  a  distinguished  jurisconsult  of  the  Supreme  Court  did.  We 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  against  this  body-— we  know  that 
there  were  many  virtuous  and  enlightened  persons  in  that  as- 
sembly, all  that  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  if  we  were  disposed 
**  to  void  our  rheum"  upon  its  grave,  we  could  say  nothing  half 
so  bitter,  so  contumelious,  so  reproachful  as  the  cold  and  sar- 
donic cut  which  Mr.  Webster  gives  to  his  allies  in  this  Con- 
vention;  when  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need  he  refused 
even  to  close  the  eyes  of  '*  the  good  Darius."     The  **  collects  of 
Abbeville  and  Colleton"  read  us  no  such  precepts  or  furnish  us 
DO  such  examples  of  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  friendship— 
nor  will  they,  of  the  moral  fitness  of  holding  such  assemblies  at 
such  a  period  as  marked  with  a  dark  shadow  the  assembly  of 
this  memorable  convention.      When  the  people  of  the  South 
hold  a  convention,  no  hostile  thunder,  no  hostile  step  will  be 
beard  upon  our  shores,  our  banners  will  wave  in  the  calm  sun- 
shine of  peace,  and  when  we  demand  justice  at  the  hands  of  our 
oppressors,  those  hands  will  not  be  employed  in  repellmg  the 
invaders  of  our  soil. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  pleased  to  saye  us  an  infinity  of  trou- 
ble, l»y  drawing  out,  for  the  State  of  South-Carolin-  ,  all  tite  de- 
tails ol  nullification.  He  has  sketched  these  incidents  with  the 
mintitenesB  with  which  the  plan  of  a  campaign  would  have  been 
adjusted  in  the  eiat  major  of  Berthier,  or  Gesnean.  The  dia- 
gram is  invested,  above  all,  with  '^the  pomp  i^nd  circumstance 
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of  l^iorious  war" — and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  its  so- 
lemnity, he  has  hung  up,  as  a  scarecrow,  in  the  very  '*  pith  and 
moment"  of  the  battle,  the  effigy  of  John  Fries  on  thegallowsi 
as  quite  a  fitting  admonition,  to  tell  us  of  ^'  the  sort  of  hemp  tax, 
worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff,"  we  shall  pay  if  we  dare  to 
resist  the  unconstitutional  legislation  of-  the  unlimited  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  the  Ajax  Telamon.     Whenever  Sonrh- 
Carolina  nullifies,  she  will  not  take  her  profet  from  Mr.  Web* 
ster's  draft.     With  great  soberness  we  might  ask  Mr.  Webster 
whether  be  is  so  badly  read  in  the  history  of  his  own  country 
as  not  to  know,  that  to  the  rebellion  in  which  Fries  figured  with 
so  luckless  a  distinction,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  State 
was  no  party,  that  it  was  a  inere  domestic  and  tumultuous  in- 
surrection of  some  of  her  citizens  acting  under  the  cover  of  no 
law  of  hers,  against  an  indisputably  constitutional  law  of  the 
Union,  and  that  to  put  down  this  insurrection,  she  sent  her  own 
quota  of  militia  into  the  field  f     Do  we  understand  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  say,  that  a  citizen  acting  under  a  law  of  his  own  State, 
passed  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  ratified  by  her  courts  of  jus- 
tice, if  taken  in  arms  for  defending  her  under  this  law,  can  be 
punished  for  treason  against  the  United  States  ?     We  know  not 
in  what  book  of  international  law  he  has  found,  that  a  sovereign 
State  can  commit  treason  or  rebellion,  or  that  her  citizens,  act- 
ing under  her  sovereign  will,  can  commit  treason  in  defending 
her  i     He  will  probably  answer,  that  according  to  tbe  Consti- 
tution, ''treason  against  the  ^nited  States,  consists  in  levying 
war  against  them" — but,  how^  if  the  United  States  levy  war 
first  f    Do  the  rights  of  naturo  or  our  allegiance  to  the  Supreme 
Court  require,  that  we  should  be  shot  down  Hke  unresisting 
bullocks  in  the  field,  until  our  ''much  approved  good  mastiers" 
haveexpendedforour  benefit  just  as  much  powder  and  lead  as 
may  suit  either  their  humanity  or  the  state  of  their  military 
chest?     Mr.  Webster  may  hang  this  scarecrow,  if  he  will, 
wherever  the  supremacy  of  the  General  Government  is  acknow- 
ledged, but  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce alarm  in  those  quarters  for  whose  especial  amendment 
and  reformation  it  may  have  been  designed. 

We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  notice  Mr.  Webster's 
closing  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Hayne,  because  beyond  his  seizing  on 
a  mere  quibble  by  imputing  to  his  opponent  the  concession, 
"  that  the  General  Government  was*  a  party  to  the  compact," 
it  contains  no  ground  which  he  did  not  previously  occupy.  That 
the  whole  debate  is  creditable  to  the  talents  and  eloquence  of 
both  gentlemen,  the  most  prejudiced  political  enemy  of  either 
will  not  deny.    If  we  have  not  more  frequently  referred  to  Mr. 
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Hayne's  speech  for  a.  better  illastration  of  our  argnment  than 
any  thing  we  couM  furnish  ourselves,  it  is  because  we  know  that 
all  that  be  has  said  was  familiar  to  our  readers, "and  hence  they 
might  desire  to  have  the  same  topics  presented  in  a.  different, 
though  in  a  less  powerful  or  alluring  light. 

That  Mr.  Hayne  maintained  the  true  text  of  the  Cons- 
titution, on  which  our  political  and  civil  liberties  depend,  we 
have  as  little  doubt  as  we  can  have  of  the  slavish  doctrines, 
which  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  uphold,  by  conferring  on 
the  Government  of  this  Confederacy  an  unlimited  suprema- 
cy. In  thi{)  task,  truth,  eternal  and  immutable  truth,  has  de- 
creed that  the  Constitution,  like  the  Bible,  should  survive  the 
apocryphal  labours  of  its  commentators,  and  floOrish  in  the 
beauty  and  the  vigour  of  immortal  life. 


Art.  VII. — MUtefCs  Familiar  Letters.  Tramlated  from  the 
Latin,  with  Notes,  By  John  Hall.  1  vol.  8vo.  £.  Littcl. 
Philadelphia.    1829. 

The  writings  of  Milton  have  been  so  admtiably  criticised  of 
late  years,  and  his  moral  and  literary  character  has  been  placed 
in  such  various  and  striking  lights,  that  it  would  require  great 
boldness  and  still  greater  pow«r  to  sketch  any  new  picture  of  the 
man,  or  to  coin  any  new  phrases  expressive  of  our  admiration  of 
his  compositions.  But  although  we  are  not  free  to  break  forth 
into  rapture  at  the  overwhelming  force  and  eloquence  of  his 
prose,  or  the  sublimity  and  harmony  of  his  poetry,  we  shall  ne- 
vertheless undertake  the  humbler  but  as  necessary  task  of  de- 
fending him  from  one  of  bis  friends  and  admirers. 

Nothing  induces  us  to  notice  the  production  before  us,  but  the 
very  limited  circulation  of  Milton*s  Prose  Works  in  our  country, 
and  the  fear,  lest  some,  too  imperfect  in  education  or  too  indolent 
.in  disposition  to  judge  for  themselves,  should  mistake  this  trans- 
lation for  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  either  of  thought  or  eic'pres- 
sioq.  In  England,  such  a  book  as  this  would  fall  still  born  from 
the  press ;  and  even  in  this  country,  im|)etfect  as  we  are  in  classi- 
cal attainments,  could  we  insure  every  reader  of  this  translation, 
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a  sight  of  the  orif  laaK  we  should  scarcely  deem  a  flapper  neces-* 
sary  to  invite  the  attention  to  its  glaring  deficiencies. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Hf^ll  has  somewhere  lighted  upon  the 
^'  Epistola;  Familiares"  of  Milton,  and  discovering  that  they  were 
really  worth  reading,  has  thought  it  *'  unaccountable  that  they 
have  been  heretofore  neglected  and  almost  un mentioned,"  and 
forthwith  |H*oceeds  to  give  this  treasure  trove  to  the  American 
public,  *' bavin:;  no  reason  to  think  that  he  has  been  anticipated." 
But  here,  unfartunately*  commences'  our  author^s  misinforma- 
tion, for  had  he  taken  some  little  pains  to  look  about  him,  he 
might  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  this  criucism,  and  himself  a 
most  unfavourable  comparison  with  thefelicitous  versions  which 
Wrangham  and  Fellowes  have  made  of  these  very  letters. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  fearful  comparison  which 
Mr.  Hall,  in  common  with  every  one  who  undertakes  the  trails- 
lation  of  an  author  from  a  foreign  tQ.his  native  tongue,  is  obliged, 
necessarily,  to  undergo — the  comparison  of  his  version  with  the 
vernacular  writings  of  his  original.  The  beauties  of  language 
and  style,  which  have  lent  their  charms  to  the  English  compo- 
sitions of  Milton,  will  be  required^  of  his  translator,  and  the 
reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  idea  he 
may  himself  have  formed  of  their  excellence.  Private  and  fa- 
miliar letters  especially  demand  the  preservation  of  the  peculiar 
tone  and  spirit  of  their  author,  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  un- 
studied and  therefore  natural  transcripts  of  his  feelings  and 
opinions  during  the  periods  which  they  illustrate. 

We  will  first  examine  Mr.  Hall's  book  with  a  view  to  disco- 
ver how  far  he  has  preserved  the  Miltonian  character  of  these 
letters,  so  visible  even  through  the  disguise  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, classically  written. 

We  quote  from  the  first  letter  of  this  collection — 

^*  Deinde,  cum  ex  vehementissimo,  quo  tui  afficior  desiderio,  adessc 
te  semper  cogitem,  teque  taiiquam  preesenteni  alloquar  et  intuear,  dolo- 
rique  meo  (quod  in  amore  fere  fit)  vana  quadam  pnesentiro  tuss  imagina- 
tione  ablandiar ;  vereor  profecto,  simulac  iitteras  ad  te  mittendas  medi- 
tarer,  ne  in  mentem  mihi  subito  veniret,  quam  longinquo  a  roe  distes 
terrarum  intervallo ;  atque  ita  recrudesceret  dolor  absientisB  tuee  jam 
prope  conaopitus,  somniumque  dulce  discuteret/' 

Mr.  Hall  has  constructed,  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  fine  passage, 
the  following  involved  and  inharmonious  sentence — 

"  And  as  the  strong  affection  which  I  have  for  jou,  enables  me,  at  any 
time,  to  bring  you  before  rae,  and  see  you  and  address  you  as  if  you 
were  present,  I  can  console  my  sorrow  (as  is  usual  in  love)  with  the 
bare  imagination  of  your  company,  though,  indeed,  I  fear  that  as  soon 
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as  I  should  think  of  sending  you  a  letter,  it  would  suddenly  occur  to  m^ 
how  distant  you  are,  and  my  regret  for  your  absence,  just  as  it  was  air 
leviated,  would  be  renewed,  and  the  vision  vanish/'  p.  12. 

We  subjoin  the  version  of  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  Oxon. 

*'  And  lastly,  since  the  ardour  of  my  regard  makes  me  imagine  that 
you  are  always  present,  that  I  hear  your  voice  and  contemplate  your 
looks ;  and  as  thus  (which  is  usually  the  case  with  lovers)  I  charm 
away  my  grief  by  the  illusion  of  your  presence,  i  was  afraid,  when  I 
wrote  to  you,  the  idea  of  your  distant  separation  should  forcibly  rush 
upon  my  mind ;  and  that  the  pain  of  your  absence,  which  was  almost 
soothed  into  quiescence,  should  revive  and  disperse  the  pleasurable 
dream.'' — Symmons*  edition  of  MiUon^s  Works,  London.  1806.  vol.  i. 
p.  ii. 

We  quote  from  the  second  epistle,  dated  London,  May  20th, 
162d,  and  written  to  Alexander  Gill; 

"  Sciebam,  equidem,  quam  tibi  tuoque  genio  impossibile  fiitunun 
es^et,  a  rebus  poeticis  avocare  auimum,  et  iurores  illos  c<e]itus  mstinc^ 
tos,  sacrumque  et  eethereum  i^em  intimo  pectore  eluere,  cum  tua 
(quod  de  seipso  Claudianus.)     Totum  spirent  prscordia  Phsbum."* 

This  beautiful  sentiment  has  lost  all  its  excellence  in  the 
vapid  translation  through  which  Mr.  Hall  has  permitted  its 
force  and  expressiveness  to  escape. 

''  I  knew  t'sat  it  was  impossible  for  a  man,  with  such  talents  as  you 
possess,  to  withdraw  your  mind  and  its  inspired  aiidour  from  such  at- 
tempts, and  extinguish  the  sacred,  ethereal  flame ;  since  (as  Claudian  says 
of  himself)  'all  your  soul  is  poetry."*  pp.  14-15. 

To  verify  our  assertion,  we  offer  Mr.  Fellowes'  version  for 
comparison. 

"  I  know  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  person  of  your  genius, 
entirely  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  culture  of  the  Muses,  and  to  extin- 
guish those  heavenly  emotions,  and  that  sacred  and  ethereal  fire  which 
is  kindled  in  your  lieart.  For  what  Claudian  says  of  himself,  may  l>e 
said  of  you,  '  Your  whole  soul  is  instinct  with  the  Are  of  Apollo.'  " — 
Simmons'  edition  of  Milton's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  ii. 

We  shall  close  this  branch  of  our  criticism  by  quoting 
the  twelfth  letter  in  this  collection,  written  "Clarissimo  Viro, 
Leonardo  Philarse,  Atheniensi,  Ducis  Parmensis  ad  Regem 
Gallise  Legato."  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  its  length,  as 
fairness  of  criticism  demands  that  we  should  judge  Mr.  Hall, 
not  by  partial  extracts,  but  by  the  general  style  of  his  whole 
work. 
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**  Beneyolentiam  erga  me  tuam-,  ornatissime  Leonafde  Philara,  nee 
non  etiam  prfficlarum  de  nostra  pro  P.  A.  Defensione  judicium,  ex  Uteris 
tuis  ad  dominum  Augerium,  virum  apud  nos,  in  obeundis  ab  hac  repub- 
lica  legationibus,  fide  eximia  illustrem,  partim  ea  de  re  scriptis  cognovi : 
missam  deinde  salutem  cum  effigie,  atque  elogio  tuis  sane  virtutibus  dig- 
nissimo:  literas  denique  abs  te  humanissimas  per  eundem  accepi.  Atque 
ego  quidem  cum  nee  Germanorum  ingenia,  ne  Cymbrorum  quidem,  aut 
Suecorum  aspernah  soleo,  turn  certe  tuum,  qui  et'Athenis  Atticis  natus,  et 
literarum  studiis  apud  Italos  feliciter  peractis,  magno  rerum  usu  honbres 
amplissimos  es  consecutus,  judicium  de  me  non  possum  quin  plurimi 
faciam.  Cum  enim  Alexander  tile  magnus  in  terns  ultimis  bellum  gerens, 
tantos  se  miiitis  labores  pertulisse  testatus  sit,  Trig  ^af  ABvivaiw  ^dogio; 
?v5xa ;  quidni  ego  mibi  gratuler,  meque  ornari  quam  maxime  putem,  ejus 
viri  laudibus,  in  quo  jam  uno  priscojrum  Atheniensium  artes,  atque  virtutes 
iUsB  celebratissimee,  renasci  tam  longo  intervallo  et  reflorescere  videntur. 
Qua  ex  urbe  cum  tot  Tiri  disertissimi  prodierint,  eorum  potissimum 
•criptis  ab  adolescentia  pervolvendis,  didicisse  me  Ubens  fateor  quic* 
quid  ego  in  literis  profeci.  Quod  si  mihi  tanta  vis  dicendi  accepta  ab 
illis  et  quasi  transfusa  inesset,  ut  exercitus  nostros  et  classes  ad  liberan- 
dam  ab  Ottomafanico  tjranno  Grseciam,  eloquentiee  patriam,  excitare 
possem,  ad  quod  facinus  egregiuni  nostras  opes  pene  implorare  videris, 
facerem  profecto  id  quo  nihil  mihi  antiquius  aut  in  votis  prius  esset.  Quid 
enim  vel  fortissimi  olim  viri,  vel  eloquentissimi  gloriosius  aut  se  dignius  , 
esse  duxcrunt,  quam  vel  Buadendo  vel  fortiter  faciendo  ^Xsu^e^^^  xm 
aurov^fMu^  ^'oiSKf^ai  rovg  '*£XXiiva^  ?  Verum  et  aliud  quiddam  preterea 
tentandum  est,  raea  quidem  sententia  longe  maximum,  ut  quis  anti* 
quam  in  animis  Greeconim  virtutem,  indjustriam,  laborum  tolerantiam, 
antiqua  lUa  studia  dicendo,  suscitare  atque  accendere  possit.  Hoc  si 
quis  eiSecerit,  quod  k  nemine  potius  quam  abs  te,  pro  tua  ilia  insigni 
erga  patriam  pietate,  cum  summa  prudentia,  reique  militaris  pentia, 
summo  detiique  recuperandee  libertatis  pristinee  studio  conjuncta,  ex- 
pectare  debcuuis;  neque  ipsos  sibi  Gnecos  neque  ullam  gentena  Graecifl 
defuturam  esse  coufido — vale. 

Mr.  Hall  gives  us  the  Ibllovving  translation,  which,  in  some 
parts,  is  totally  jncorrect,  and  throughout  is  couspicuous  for  its 
inelegance,  its  want  of  harmony)  and  its  deficiency  in  all  the 
requisites  of  a  finished  style-  We  need  scarcely  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  gross  misunderstanding  of  his  ori- 
ginal evinced  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  translation. 


(I 


To  Leonard^Philaras, 


"  Accomplished  Sir, — Of  your  good  will  to  me,  and  your  flattering 
opinion  of  my  defence  of  '  tlie  people  of  England,'  I  have  learnt  by- 
your  letters  to  Mr.  Auger,  (a  gentleman  of  excellent  credit  in  the  hga* 
iion  to  this  country  from  the  Republic^  which  were  written  partly  on 
that  topic.  Afterwards,  I  received  your  compliments,  with  your  portrait, 
and  an  inscription  worthy  of  your  virtues.    Again,  I  have  received, 
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through  the  same  geutlcman,  your  very  kind  letter.  Without  despis- 
ing the  genius  of  the  Germans,  the  Danes,  or  the  Swedes,  I  cannot  hut 
place  the  highest  estimation  in  your  judgment,  who,  bom  in  Attic 
Athens,  have  completed  your  studies  in  Italy,  and  by  full  use  of  your 
advantages,  have  obtained  the  highest  honours.  If  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  carrying  war  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  affirmed  that  he  bad 
endured  all  his  labours  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  they  would  gain  bim 
from  the  Athenians ; '  why  may  I  not  congratulate  myself,  and  consider 
myself  greatly  honoured  by  the  praise  of  one,  in  whom  the  arts  and  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Athenians  seem  to  be  revived,  and  to  flourish? 
From  that  city  have  arisen  most  of  the  learned  men,  to  whose  writings 
I  ^vilUngly  attribute  whatever  literature  I  have  acquired  since  my  youth. 
If  I  had  imbibed  from  them  sufficient  eloquence  to  enable  me  to  excite 
our  fleets  and  armies  to  free  Greece — the  country  of  eloquence—  from  the 
Ottoman  tyranny,  (an  exploit  in  which  you  seem  to  implore  my  aid)  I 
would  surely  accomplish  it,  as  no  object  is  more  interesting  or  desura- 
ble.  And  what  did  the  greatest  soldiers  and  orators  of  antiquity  think 
more  glorious,  or  more  worthy  of  their  powers,  than  by  persuasion  and 
valour  "  to  make  the  Greeks  frte  and  independent T'  But  there  is 
something  else  to  be  attempted,  in  my  opinion  far  more  important ; 
to  rouse  and  kindle  in  the  minds  of  the  Grecians  their  *hncient  virtue, 
industry,  and  patience  of  toil,  by  urging  them  to  their  old  studies  and 
pursuits.  If  any  one  can  succeed  in  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  from  no 
one  sooner  than  from  you,  distinguished  as  you  are  for  patriotism,  join- 
ed with  consummate  prudence  and  military  skill,  and  the  strongest  de* 
sire  for  the  recovery  of  their  former  liberty.  And  1  think  that  if  that 
were  effected,  the  Greeks  would  not  be  wanting  to  themselves^  nor  any 
nation  refuse  its  countenance.  Farewell." — Hallos  Familiar  Letters  of 
Milton,  pp.  57-59. 

We  offer,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  above  translation,  the 
version  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham.  It  gives  the  mere 
English  reader,  some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  great  writer  whom 
it  professes  to  represent. 


i( 


To  the  renowned  Leonard  Philara,  me  Athenian, 


*'  I  was  in  some  measure  made  acquainted,  most  accomplished  Phi- 
lara, with  your  good  wiH  towards  me,  and  with  your  favourable  opinion 
of  my  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  by  your  letters  to  the  Lord 
Auger,  a  person  so  renowned  for  his  singular  integrity  in  executing  the 
embassies  of  the  Repabhc.  I  then  received  your  compliments  with 
your  picture,  and  an  eulogy  worthy  of  your  virtues ;  and,  lastly,  a  let- 
ter full  of  civility  and  kindness.  1,  whq  am  not  wont  to  despise  the 
genius  of  the  German,  the  Dane  and  Swede,  could  not  but  set  the  high- 
est value  on  your  applause,  who  were  bom  at  Athens  itself,  and,  who, 
lifter  having  happily  finished  your  studies  in  Italy,  obtained  the  most 
splendid  distinctions  and  the  highest  honours.  For  if  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  waging  war  in  the  distant  East,  declared  that  he  encoun- 
tered so  many  dangers  and  so  many  trials,  for  the  sake  of  having  his 
praises  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  ought  not  1  to  congratulate  myself 
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on  receiving  the  praises  of  a  man,  in  whom  alone  the  talents  and  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Athenians  seem  to  recover  their  freshness  and 
their  strength,  after  so  long  an  interval  of  corruption  and  decay.  To 
the  writings  of  those  illustrious  men  which  your  city  has  produced,  in 
the  perusal  of  which  I  have  been  occupied  from  my  youth,  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  confess,  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  ray  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture. Did  I  possess  their  command  of  language  and  their  force  of 
persuasion,  I  should  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  employing  them  to 
excite  our  armies  and  our  fleets  to  deliver  Greece,  the  parent  of  elo- 
quence, from  the  despotism  of  the  Ottomans.  Such  is  the  enterprize 
in  which  you  seem  to  wish  to  implore  my  aid.  And  what  did  formerly 
men  of  the  greatest  courage  and  eloquence  deem  more  noble  or  more 
glorious,  than  by  their  orations,  or  their  valour,  to  assert  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Greeks  ?  But  we  ough^,  besides,  to  attempt,  what 
is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest  moment,  to  inflame  the  present  Greeks  with 
ah  ardent  desire  to  emulate  the  virtue,  the  industry,  the  patience  of 
their  ancient  progenitors ;  and  this  we  cannot  hope  to  see  eflected  by 
any  one  but  yourself,  and  for  which  you  seem  adapted  by  the  splen- 
dour of  your  patriotism,  combined  with  so  much  discretion,  so  much 
skill  in  war,  and  such  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  recovery  of  your 
ancient  liberty.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Greeks  would  be  wanting  to 
themselves,  nor  that  any  other  people  would  be  wanting  to  the  Greeks. 
Adieu." 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  extracts  to  convince  our  rea- 
ders, that  Mr.  Hall  was  totally  uninspired  with  the  spirit  of 
Milton.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that  he  was  equally 
unprepared  to  translate  any  book  from  the  Latin,  as  he  dis- 
playsy  every  where,  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
constructions  of  the  language. 

In  the  first  epistle,  he  destroys  entirely  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion by  translating  '*exinanio''  by  the  English  word  "appro- 
priate,''as  "etiamsiomnesquoscunque  Aristoteles,  quoscunque 
Parisiensis  illc  dialecticus  concessit  argiimentorum  rovou;  exi^ 
naniremf*^  even  were  I  to  appropriate  all  the  topics  that  Aristo- 
tle, &c.  In  the  same  epistle,  '*  diverticula"  is  translated  *' dis- 
tractions," whereas  it  has  no  such  meaning,  either  primitive  or 
derivative — it  is,  Anglice,  a  turnings  a  side  way,  a  shift,  a  digres- 
sion,  a  lodging,  which  last  is  its  true  meaning  in  this  place ; 
^*urbana  diverticula,^^  ^*  city  lodgings  ;^^  Milton  was  complain- 
ing of  the  want  of  his  books,  as  he  was  then  in  the  city  and  not 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  muses.  In  the  second  epistle,  he  trans- 
lates ''quod  Tmolo  Lydii  montis  Deo  populari  olim  eontigisse 
fabulantur,"  '<  which,  as  the  Lydians  pretend,  happened  to  Tmo- 
lus  the  favourite  mountain  God,"  making ''Lydii"  the  nomina- 
tive to  "fabulantur"  instead  of  the  genitive  singular,  agree- 
ing with  "montis"  and  giving  quite  an  incorrect  moaning  to 
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*'  populari"  which  we  think  in  this  place  equivalent  to  ''  pecu** 
liari,"  ''proprio"  '*  soienni  toti  popub :"  Facciolati :  as  in  Seneca : 
CEdip.  402.  *^  Populare  Bacchi  laudibus  carmen  sonet."  Mr. 
Hall  commences  the  third  epistle  with  a  most  inexcusable  blun- 
der. Milton  in  writing  to  Alexander  Gill,  says ''Priori  ilia  epis- 
tola  mea  nom  tam  rescripsi  tibi,  quam  rescribendi  vices  deprecaius 
sum^*-  which  Mr.  Hall  translates — ''I  wrote  you  my  last,  not  so 
much  with  the  design  of  answering  you,  as  of  obtaining  a  letter 
in  return i^  Milton  meant  to  say,  ''that  he  did  not  so  much 
in  his  former  letter  answer  Mr.  Gill's,  as  deprecate  the 
obligation  of  then  answering  it;"  "vices,"  in  this  passage, 
means  i/u/y,  Mr.  Hall  evidently  understood  it  to  mean  iftint, 
and  of  course  as  Milton  had  just  written  to  Alexander  Gill, 
Alexander  Gill  ought  to  write  back  to  Milton.  In  the  same 
epistle  he  renders  " puerilitati,"  "inexperience,''  whereas  it 
means,  in  this  place,  exactly  the  reverse.  One  of  the  fellows 
of  Milton's  Collegei  who  was  to  be  the  respondent  in  a  philo* 
sophical  disputation  for  his  degree,  engaged  htm  to  furnish  him 
with  some  verses,  which  are  annually  required  on  this  occa* 
sion,  since  he  himself  had  long  neglected  such  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  was  then  intent  upon  more  serious  studies;"  the  Latin  ex- 
pression is,  "  mese  puerilitati  commisit,"  "he  entrusted  it  to  my 
boyishness;"  the  feltow  had  passed  on  to  more  serious  occupa- 
tions, but  Milton  was  just  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  best  prepared  for  such  a  performance,  so  that 
really  his  "  puerilitati,"  constituted  his  experience.  In  the 
course  of  this  letter,  Milton  writes,  "  Equidem  quoties  recolo 
apud  me  tua  mecum  assidua  pene  colloquia  [qusB  vel  ipsis 
Athenis,ipsa  in  Academia,qu8ero,  desideroque,"]  &c.  which  Mr. 
Hall  translates,  "  Whenever  I  recall  our  almost  perpetual  con- 
versations [which  whether  ai  Athens  or  the  Academy,  I  desire 
and  seek,"]  and  then  appends  the  following  note,  a  fair  speci- 
men  of  his  notes  critical:  "I  suppose  London  and  the  Uni- 
versity are  figured,"  not  perceiving,  that  "  ipsa  in  academia"  is 
but  an  elegant  enforcement  of  the  expression  "  ipsis  Athenis." 
Mr.  Hall  was  here  misled  by  the  word  "vel,"  which  he  takes 
to  mean  "whether,"  whereas  it  means  "even."  ''Quod  cum  jam 
tu  indies  facias,  nefas  esse  propemodum  existimodiutius  tn  pre^ 
sentia  tibi  interstrepere,"  is  rendered,  "  which  being  your  daily 
life,  it  would  be  criminal  for  me  any  longer  to  prattle  in  your 
presenceP^  In  the  sixth  letter,  "Quod  utinam  nobis  nonaliter 
esses  vicious,  rusticanus  atque  es  urbicus,"  is  made  to  mean 
"  for  I  would  not  care  that  we  should  be  neighbours  on  any  other 
condition ;  I  a  rustic  and  you  a  cit" — whereas  the  proper  trans- 
tion  is  '*  for  I  hope  that  you  would  not  be  a  different  neighbour 
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to  U8  in  the  country  than  you  are  in  town."  We  ate  getting 
weary  of  these  detaiU,  but  cannot  refrain  frpm  noticing  one 
flagrant  error,  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  letter  of  this  col- 
lection, directed  ''  Carolo  Dato."  Speaking  of  his  attachment 
to  Florence,  Milton  appeals  with  true  feeling  and  eloquence  to  the 
torinb  of  his  lamented  friend  Diodati,  '*  Tester  ilium  mihi  sem- 
per sacrum  ac  solenne  futurum  Damonis  tumulum."  Mr.  Hall, 
not  perceiving  the  force  of  this  beautiful  appeal,  translates  it» 
*'I  declare  that  the  grave  qf  Damon  will  be  always  sacredly 
regarded  by  me." 

We  might  thus  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  tiook,  if  we  did  not  think 
that  we  had  proved  our  position,  and  sufficiently  tried  the  nerves 
of  scholars. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  mistakes  into  which  bis 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  has  caused  him  to 
fkIL  Mr.  Hall  must  needs  embellish  his  labours  with  notes,  cri- 
tical and  historical,  as  if  to  force  his  incompetency  upon  his  read- 
ers, even  if  they  did  not  choose  to  go  in  search  of  it.  We  will 
select  one  of  his  confessions,  conspicuous  fur  its  naivete  and  child- 
like simplicity.  The  eighth  letter  in  this  collection  is  to  Bene- 
detto Buonmattei.  Prefixed  to  Mr.  Hall's  translation  is  this 
notice—- 

**  To  Benedict  Banmattheu 

[**In  16S8,  Milton  travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  At  Florence, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bounmattei,  who  was  preparing  an  Itahan 
Grammar.  Whether  his  correspondent  availed  himself  of  the  hints  of 
the  following  letter  on  the  subject,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  not 
having  found  any  information  respecting  either  the  grammar  or  its  au- 
thor, besides  what  the  letter  itself  furnishes/'] — UaWs  Fam,  Let  of, 
Milton  J  p.  35. 

Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  one  would  undertake  the  illustra- 
tion of  Milton's  letters,  who  was  so  little  versed  in  Italian  litera- 
ture" as  not  even  to  seem  aware  of  the  self-exposure  which  must 
result  from  the  confession,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Buonmattei, 
the  celebrated  Florentine  priest,  to  whom  is  due  the  glory  of 
having  reduced  the  Tuscan  tongue  to  order  and  regularity,  the 
scholar  who  gave  a  namo  and  a  character  to  the  sweetest  language 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man  f  We  would  enlighten 
Mr.  Hall  by  referring  him  to  Tiraboschi,  but  we  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  illustration,  to  elucidate ''  ignota 
per  ignotiora." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  giving  a  slight  spe- 
cimen of  French  criticism,  and  of  the  fair  prospect  we  have  of 
being  properly  appreciated  in  Europe.  It  seems,  that  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Revue  Fincyclopediqiie  have  enstrusted  the  depart- 
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ment  of  American  literature  to  the  tender  care  of  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Sw-Belloc,  who  after  a  most  rapturous  and  sentimental 
preamble  about  Milton,  thus  notices  this  publrcation — 

^*  Tpute  trace  d'un  pareil  homme,  toute  manifestation  de  sapensee^est 
importante  ^  recueilUr  et  ^  populariser. — C^est  le  que  M.  Hall  a  fait; 
et  il  ne  s^est  pas  born^  a  une  simple  traduction  du  latin,  il  a  joint  aux 
lettres,  dcs  notes,  qui  prouvent  une  connaisance  approfondie  de  Phistoire 
du  poute,  et  du  tenris  oil  il  a  v^cu.'* — Rev.  Encyc.  Sept  1829,  p.  657. 
— Louise  SW'Belloc. 


I 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Two  Letf^r^  addressed  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq, 
on  the  Constitutionality  of  the  power  in  Congress  to  impose  a 
Tariff  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures.     By  James 
,  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United  States.     Washing- 
ton. 1829. 

2.  Protest  of  the  Legislature  of  SoutJi- Carolina  against  the 
system  of  protecting  duties^  fyc»  adopted  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  1828,  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  entered  on  its  Journals.  February,  1830. 

The  deep  and  increasing  excitement  which  pervades  all  parts 
of  this  State  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  makes  it  our  imperious  duty 
once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  subject. 
If  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  less  to  be  relied  on  than  they 
^ever  were  in  any  political  conjuncture,  an  issue  is  likely  to  be 
made  up  in  the  councils  of  South-Carolina,  which  no  man — who 
has  either  the  head  or  the  heart  of  a  man — can  contemplate 
without  anxiety  and  alarm.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  in 
what  we  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  that  our  readers  feel  as 
we  do,  in  relation  to  the  unspeakably  important  interests  involved 
in  this  discussion.  We  shall  give  them  credit  for  a  full  share  of 
that  generous  sympathy,  of  those  comprehensive  and  ennobling 
national  feelings,  which,  grew  out  of,  if  they  did  not  produce, 
\the  War  of  the  Revolution.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  blood 
of  brothers,  poured  out  so.  freely  in  defence  of  each  other's 
hearths  and  homes — ^and  no  where  more  freely  than  in  South- 
Carolina — does  not  cry  to  us  in  vain  from  the  ground  which  it 
has  consecrated  forever.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  may  not  still  be  pronounced,  as  we 
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were  all  once  taui^ht  to  consider  it,  a  perfect  model  of  politiqsil 
wisdom,  the  fflory  of  our  own  land,  the  consoling  hope  and  ex- 
ample of  all  other  lands,  it  is,  at  least,  better  than  any  substi- 
tute for  it,  as  yet  thought  of  by  the  few,  the  very  few  persons 
amongst  us  who  have  avowed  themselves^  its  enemies  in  all 
events*     We  shall  assume,  that  our  readers  concur  with  us  in 
the  opinion    we  have   more   than   once   expressed,   that  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  history  of  man,  and  the  hardest  thing  in 
nature  to  preserve,    is   a   popular   government  worth    living 
under — that  of  all  revolutions,  the  issues  are  wrapt  up  in  dark- 
ness and  full  of  peril,  because  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  di- 
rect, or  in  human  strength  to  control  their  course — and  that  to 
justify  us  in  subjecting  the  deareFt  hopes  of  millions  already 
born,  and  hundreds  of  millions  yet  to  be  born,  to  the  tremen- 
dous hazard  of  a  convulsion,  in  which  those  who  only  thought 
to  "  sow  the  wiiAl"  may  chance  "  to  reap  the  whirlwind,"  as  wise 
men,  as  virtuous  and  conscientious — not  to  speak,  of  Christian— ^ 
men,  we  should  require  an  extreme,  and,  otherwise,  hopeless  case 
of  wrong  and  suffering  to  be  made  out ;  and  should  be  ready,  on 
the  other  hand,   to  sacrifi<2e  as  a  peace-offering  almost  any 
merely  pecuniary  interest — much  more  an  imaginary,  or  at  least 
disputed  interest,  in  a  theoretical, experimental  policy.  In  short, 
we  shall  address  ourselves  to  those,  and  to  those  only^who  know 
and  feel  the  value  of  popular  governfiieiit  and  of  that  liberty — that 
only  liberty  worth  the  name — which'  the  most  sublime  of  its 
apostles  and  confessors  has  characterized  as  ^^  rational  liberty"  •' 
— ''  that  always  with  right  reason  dwells,  and  from  her  hath  no 
dividual  being." 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  our  indulging  in  this  strain,  that 
v?e  have  changed  any  of  our  opinions  or  bated  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  our  Zeal  to  bring  back  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  what  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  its  true  principles. 
Hither  let  the  very  leverse  be  inferred.  The  dangers  with 
which  the  present  crisis  seems  to  be  pregnant,  undoubtedly  had 
their  origin  in  a  violation  of  those  principles.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew  this  more  clearly  hereafter;  but  in  the  mean 
lime,  without  going  into  details,  we  appeal  to  all  thinking  men, 
whether  there  has  not  been,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  too  much 
legislation  at  Washington.  We  do  not  speak  as  partj  men,  for 
we  know  that  this  censure  lights  upon  the  heads  of  some  of  our 
best  friends — that  it,  in  a  manner,  lights  upon  our  own  heads,  as 
well  as  upon  other  people's.  But  this  makes  do  difference  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  all  considerate  minds  are  coming,  from 
a  comprehensive  and  deliberate  survey,  in  the' clear  light  of  ex- 
perience, of  the  general  state  of  our  government  and  country. 
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« 
We  are  happily  able- to  vouch  a  witness  above  all  exception. 
We   call   up,  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude,  to  the  support 
of  our  opinions   and   of  what  we  conceive   to  be  the  inter- 
ests  of  the   Southern   States,  that  great  man  whose  genius 
has  formed  an  sera   in   the  jiterary   history  of  his  country, 
and   whose   virtues   are   admitted,   even'  by  his   adversarie9, 
to  be  quite  equal  to  his  genius.      Our  readers  have  antici- 
pated  ufi  in  naming  Dr.  Channing.     In  an  admirable  article* 
published  some  time  ago  in  a  contemporary  journal,  that  ejrcel* 
lent  person  has  gone  so  fully  into  this  subject,  that  he  has  left 
very  little  to  be  added  to  his  masterly  view  of  it.     He  has  ''cal- 
culated the  value  of  the  Union" — but  he  has  done  so,  at  once, 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  and  the  holy,  filial  solicitude  and  sen^ 
sibility  of  a  true  patriot.     He  thinks  and  justly  thinks,  that  the 
preservation  of  that  magnificent  scheme  of  liberty  and  peace, 
ought  to  be  the  capital  object  of  our  national  policy,  to  which 
all   other  objects,   however  important  in  themselves,   should 
be   made  to  yield  without  reserve.      He  teaches  and  wisely 
teaches,    that  the  influence  of  government  upon  society,   is 
never  so  salutary  as  when  it  is  almost  exclusively  twgative' — 
that  it  should  protect  mankind  against  force  and  fraud,   and 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  own  happiness  and  improvement^ 
under  the  shelter  of  equal  laws  and  a  vigilant  police,  without 
presuminjc  to  dictate  to  self-interest  in  the  choice  either  of  its 
objects  or  its  means — and  thai  in  such  a  country  as  this,  espe- 
»  cially,  so  vast,  so  diversified  in  its  moral  as  well  as  }?a/ttr€i/ fea- 
tures, the  administration  of  affairs  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  most  guarded  moderation  und  a  religious  ri:^spcct  for  the 
interests,   the  opinion's,  and  even  the  very  prejudices  of  every 
considerable  part  of  it.     These  are  fundamental  and  precious 
truths  unhappily  little  attended  to  in  theory, and  still  less  respected 
in  practice  by  the  rulers  of  mankind.     But  applicable  as  they 
are  to  all  forms  of  polity  and  all  conditions  of  society,  they  are,* 
as  the  most  thoughtless  must  perceive,  entitled  to  the  especial 
consideration  of  cmr  statesmen.    Nobody  pretends  to  deny,  that 
except  for  a  few  designated  purposes,  the  Fedeial  Constitution 
is  a  bond  of  Union  for  distinct  and  independent  commonwealths. 
Those  purposes,  we  admit,  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  stint  the  government  in  the 
means  of  accomplishing  them.     We  fearlessly  appeaj  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  to  shew  that  the  South  has  never  hesitated 
when  eflforts  were  to  be  made,  never  murmured  when  sacrifices 
were  to  be  submitted  to,  for  the  common  glory  and  well-being. 

*  Why  was  this  work  of  wisdom  and  peace  omitted  in  the  coUecUon  of  Dr.  C.'b 
Writings? 
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All  that  we  have  ever  required  of  the  GoverDment  is,  that  it 
should  administer  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  in  good  faith 
and  with  a  truly  paternal  impartialityy  within  its  ascertained 
constitutional  sphere.  We  remember  with  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure, what  a  romantic  enthusiasm,  what  a  generous  and  confid- 
ing spirit  of  hope  andJbrotherly  love,  once  warmed  the  bosom  of 
this  whole  State  in  relation  to  our  glorious  republic.  It^is  but 
a  very  few  years  since  the  word  "  sectionaF'  was  even  heard 
among  us.  Would  to  God  that  our  lips  had  never  been  forced 
to  pronounce  the  barbarous  and  ill-omened  sound  ! 

It  results,  we  contend,  from  the  very  nature  of  all  confede- 
racies, however  intimate  and  permanent,  that  their  common 
concerns  should  be  administered  with  exceeding  moderation. 
Whoever  looks  into  the  theory  of  such  political  associations 
wril  be  satisfiiMi^f  this.  The  great  difference  between  a  Con- 
solidated aii4'  ^  Federal  Government  is,  that  in  the  former, 
the  body  politic  is  supposed  to  constitute  one  integral,  indivisi- 
ble whole,  in  which  all  the  separate  parts  are  completely  merg- 
ed and  melted  away;  while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  allowed  for 
all  purposes  but  those  falling  within  the  ca^us  fosderiSt  to  retain 
their  individuality  and  independence.  In  the  one  case,  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  and  the  interests  of  every  single  part  are  in 
theory  so  completely  identified,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  sepa- 
rated, even  in  imagination.  In  the  other,  they  are  so  far  from 
being  identified,  that  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  fundamental 
compact  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  keep  them  carefully  distin- 
guished. It  is  the  law  of  all  simple  corporate  bodies,  that  ubi 
est  major  pars  ibi  est  tota,  as  the  books  express  it,  and  it  follows, 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  regulation,  that  in  a  consolidated 
government,  the  majority  represents  the  whole,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever — feels,  thinks,  speaks,  acts  for  the 
whole  without  reserve — and  sacrifices,  without  scruple,  to  the 
conceived  interests  of  the  whole,  tliose  of  any  individual  part. 
So  say  all  publicists.  In  a  Federal  Union,  however,  be  it  never 
so  intimate,  this  unbounded  control  over  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  the  society,  is  inconsistent  with  the  separate  exis- . 
fence,  the  individuality  of  the  parts.  As  to  all  purposes,  not 
designated  in  the  compact,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  very  theory  of 
the  government^  that  there  is  no  community  of  interests  among 
them.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  policy  to  pursue,  its  indi- 
vidual prosperity  to  take  care  of.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  is  supposed  by  the 
very  frame  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  more  concerned  in 
the  well-being  of  Virginia,  than  in  that  of  New- York  or  Penn- 
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sylvania.     If,  therefore,  the  well-being  of  Virginia  be  sacrificed 
to  that  of  New- York  or  Pennsylvania,  although  the  nation^  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  may  be  a  gainer  by  it,  the  citizens  of  the 
former  are  not  considered  as  compeiisated  in  this  result.     It  is 
true  the  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  those  of  another.     But,  besides,  that  it  is  for  the 
States  to  define  who  their  citizens  are,  and  great  impediments 
may  thus  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  intercommunity  of 
privileges ;  this  does  not  essentially  alter  the  charizcter  of  the 
federal  union,  though  it  makes  that  union  more  intimate  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.    That  this  is  the  true  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  is  admitted  by  the  writers  of  the  *' Federalist."     ''If 
the  government  be  national"  says  Mr.  Madison,  ''  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  its  powers,  it  changes  its  aspect  again  when 
we  contemplate  it  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.    The 
idea  of  a  national  government  involves  in  it,  not  only  an  autho- 
rity over  the  individual  citizens,  but  an  indefinite  supremacy 
over  all  persons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  lawful 
government.     Among  a  people  consolidated  into  one  nation, 
this  supremacy  is  completely  vested  in  the  national  legislature. 
Among  communities  united  for  particular  purposes,  it  is  vested 
partly  in  the  general,  and  partly  in  the  municipal  legislatures. 
In  the  former  case,  all  local  authorities  are  subordinate  to  the 
supreme ;  and  may  be  controlled,  directed  or  abolished  by  it  at 
its  pleasure.     In  the  latter,  the  local  or  municipal  authorities, 
form  distinct  and  independent  portions  of  the  supremacy,  no 
more  subject,  within  their  respective  spheres,  to  the  general 
authority,  thau  the  general  authority  is  subject  ^o  them  within 
its  own  sphere.    In  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  government 
cannot  be  deemed  a  national  on^,"  &c.     We  go  a  step  farther 
than  the  text  just  cited.     We  conceive  that  not  only  is  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  limited  in  its  powers  to  those 
granted  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  that  even  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these,  it  is  bound  by  the  spirit  and  scheme  of  a  confede- 
racy, as  such,  to  pay  greater  respect  to  the  separate  interests  of 
the  parties,  than  could  be  required  of  the  rulers  of  a  consolidat- 
ed empire.     Not  only  ought  it  religiously  to  abstain  from  all 
usurpation  of  authority,  but  to  look  upon  an  abuse  of  power  for 
partial  pur^ioses,  as,  in  sound  theory,  not  at  all  less  dangerous 
or  criminal  than  downright  usurpation.     But  if  this  is  a  rational 
inference  from  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  which  the  exercise  of 
such  moderation  would  produce  in  practice.     Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  government  depends  upon  it.     Mutual  confi- 
dence and  respect  is  its  only  sure  support^-and  we  venture  to 
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say  that  whatever  reliance  some  of  our  politicians  may  feel  in 
the  strength  of  our  Federal  System,  the  day  is  coming  when  its 
great  original  sin — its  centrifugal  tendencies — will  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  to  be  its  daily  besetting  danger.  Let  our 
rulers  reflect  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy — what  a  small  stock 
of  talent  may  raise  a  man  to  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
most  mischievous  revolutionists — and  that  a  single  State  might, 
with  the  aid  of  a  fortuitous,  but  not  in^possible  combination  of 
circumstances,  succeed  in  pulling  down  this  mighty  fabric,  though 
she  should  be  herself  buried  beneath  its  ruins!  Let  them  be- 
ware of  giving  any  good  ground  for  local  jealousies — let  them 
stand  in  awe  of  a  high-spirited  people — let  them  feel  it  as  a  dread- 
ful responsibility,  to  sting  any  considerable  portion  of  such  a  peo- 
ple almost  to  madness  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  only  to  give  a  fair 
trial,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  most  hazardous  and  questionable  scheme 
of  merely  possible,  ideal  good. 

But  if  this  moderation  would  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  theory 
of  our  government,  it  is  still  more  strongly  recommended  to  us 
by  the  circumstances  and  extent  of  the  country.  An  empire  as 
vast  as  that  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  and  including  as  great 
a  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  pursuits,  cannot  be  governed  by  a 
representative  assembly,  gathered  from  every  part  of  it,  chang- 
ed in  its  composition  every  two  years,  without  information,  with- 
out experience,  unless  the  objects  of  the  social  union  be 
as  few  and  simple,  as  its  structure  is  vast  and  multifarious. 
The  very  excellence  of  the  representative  form,  on  a  small 
scale — ^the  sympathy  and  connexion  between  the  deputy  and 
constituent — is  its  great  evil  in  such  an  extension,  or  rather 
misapplication  of  it.  The  delegates  from  remote  parts  do  not, 
and  cannot  represent  those  with  whom  they  have  not  a  common 
interest.  Whether  reasonably  or  not,  they  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  look  at  home  in  estimating  the  probable  effects  of 
any  measure.  If  they  be  faithful  to  their  trust — if  they  be  true 
to  those  who  depute  them,  they  will  do  so.  Even,  therefore, 
in  the  most  conscientious  performance  of  their  duty,  there  is  so 
far  from  being  any  security  to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they 
do  not  represent,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  danger 
of  error  and  injustice  is  great,  in  p.oportiori  to  this  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge  quite  extraordinary,  and  therefore  not  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  the  great  majority  of  public  men.  When  to  this  natu- 
ral tendency  of  the  system,  are  added  all  the  sinister  influences 
which  deceive  and  mislead  mankind,  mistaken  ideas  of  local 
interest,  the  intrigues  of  demagogues,  corrupt  political  arrange- 
ments, &c.  it  api^ears  very  romantic  to  look  for  a  comprehen- 
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sive  national  policy  from  such  an  assembly,  if  it  be  invested 
ivith  powtTs,  capable  of  being  easily  abused  for  partial  ends. 

This  subject  is  placed  in  a  very  striking  light  by  Mr.  H'Duf* 
fie,  in  his  able  speech  upon  the  tariff,  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gresis.  We  differ  with  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  applying  his 
conclusions,  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  fFe  are  very  loth  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  ascertained,  unchangeable  and  infamous 
majority  in  this  countrv.  We  are  willing  to  concede,  because 
we  have  no  reason  to  deny,  that  those  who  support  the  Ameri- 
can System,  act  upon  mistaken  views  both  of  its  policy  and  its 
constitutionality.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  long  as  their 
opinions  prevail,  the  minority  can,  for  the  reason  given,  have  no 
guaranty  against  unequal  and  oppressive  legislation — not  so 
much  as  is  afforded  to  the  unrepresented  cities  of  England,  by 
the  members  of  neighbouring  close  boroughs. 

The  truth  is,  the  founders  of  the  government,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  shew,  never  expected  it  to  deviate  from  its  original 
simplicity.  They  gave  it  no  important  power,  that  had  not 
been  trusted  to  the  old  confederation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Their  great  end  was  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  order,  morality  and  liberty  of  the  country* 
They  embodied  these  sublime  principles  in  the  covenant  which 
they  established.  They  were  careful  to  prevent  mischief — to 
restrain  power — to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  legislation — 
and  to  give  scope,  as  it  were,  to  a  young  and  flourishing  fieople, 
to  grow  up  to  prosperity  and  greatness  under  equal  laws,  by  the 
spontaneous  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  vigour,  acti- 
vity and  intelligence  of  untrammelled  enterprize.  Liberty,  jus- 
tice, peace — these  we  repeat,  were  the  great  cardinal  objects  of 
the  men  of  '89.  These  they  saw  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out a  more  perfect  union,  and  they  met  together  to  make  their 
union  more  p4|rfect,  with  a  view  to  these.  They  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  government — they  gave  it  more  effectual  power 
of  enforcing  its  edicts — ^they  substituted  laws  for  requisitions — 
but  they  added  to  the  extmt  of  its  powers,  they  changed  its 
essential  character,  only  by  vesting  in  it  the  right  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States.  The 
powers  vested  in  the  new  confederacy,  like  those  ascribed 
to  the  old,  were  such  as  Congress  might  exercise  with  advan- 
tage to  all,  because  in  their  very  nature  they  comprehend  the 
interests  of  all.  Thus,  such  an  assembly  was  very  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed with  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  fixing  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures — far  more  fie  than  the  many  local  as- 
semblies of  the  country.  So  the  discretion  of  making  war 
might  safely  be  confided  to  it— because,  except  to  ambitious 
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people,  there  is  seldom  any  thing  tempting  in  war  and  its 
causes,  and  still  more,  its  consequences  are  apt  to  be  common 
to  all  concerned  in  it.  Omnis  belli  Mars  communis  et  sem- 
per incerti  exitus  prseliorum.  And  so  of  all  the  others  povvers 
vested  in  Congress — and  so,  especially,  as  we  contend,  with  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  properly  understood.  Restricted, 
as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  that  power  was  wisely  vested  in 
Congress — far  more  safely  and  profitably  for  the  nation,  in  the 
long  run,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  States.  Extended,  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  control  over  all  the  resour- 
ces and  the  whole  productive  industry  of  the  country,  no  hands 
could  be  so  unfit  to  exercise  it,  as  those  of  such  a  representative 
assembly.  The  commercial  policy  of  an  enlightened  age,  is 
the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  It  consists  in  doing  as  little  as 
possible,  only  now  and  then  adopting  restrictive  measures  to 
bring  other  nations  to  fair  terms  in  a  commercial  treaty.  The 
policy  of  a  protecting  system,  on  the  contrary,  is*,  of  all  others, 
the  most  complicated  and  perplexing ;  weighing  multifarious 
interests  against  each  other,  calling  for  the  most  accurate 
statistical  information,  and  embarrassing  those  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  it,  with  all  the  proverbial  uncertainties  of  politi- 
cal arithmetic.     But  we  shall  return  to  this  topic  by  and  by. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  same  moderation 
should  seen»to  be  the  peculiar  policy  of  our  government.  We 
have  adverted  to  the  dangers  which  it  has  to  encounter  from  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  the  different  parts  of  the  confederacy. 
But  this  danger,  great  as  it  is  proved  to  be  by  the  history  of 
nations,  is  not  the  only  one  that  besets  us.  There  is  another 
rock,  infamous  for  a  thousand  shipwrecks,  upon  which  we  are 
just  as  likely  to  split.  We  allude  to  the  Presidential  election. 
We  need  not  say,  that  all  experience  shews  elective  monarchy 
to  be  the  worst  form  of  monarchy — perhaps,  the  very  worst  of 
all  forms  of  polity.  Now — without  comparing  the  real  influence 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  as  it  is  by  no  means  absurd  to  do — it  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  dissembled,  that  the  choice  of  our  Federal  Executive, 
is  already  producing  the  most  deplorable  effects  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  every  department  of  public  affairs.  Need 
we  mention  the  prostitution  of  our  boasted  free  press  to  the 
infamous  purposes  of  party,  the  disgusting  scramble  for  office 
among  all  classes  of  politicians,  the  base  subserviency  and  ca- 
balling, the  liliertinism  in  conduct  and  opinion,  the  agitation, 
disorder  and  misrule,  of  which  that  great  contest  is  so  prolific[.^ 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  seen  so  much  of  these  things  lately, 
that  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  true  democratic  plan  (as 
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Aristotle  says  it  is)  of  leaving  it  to  hazard  to  decide  who  shall 
be  President  of  the  United  Stales,  will  soon  be  preferable  to 
what  is,  at  best,  a  merely  nominal,  illusory  choice^— or  a 
choice  determined  by  the  worst  motives.  But  if  the  ill-paid, 
and  often  prostituted  offices  of  the  government,  excite  so  many 
unruly  passions,  and  lead  to  such  sacrifices  of  principle  even 
now,  when  a  chief  magistrate  is  to  be  elected,  what  will  it  be  if  this 
*' American  System"  (as  it  is  arrogantly  called)  should  become 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  government  ?  Such  a  prodigious 
increase  of  executive  patronage,  will  create  factions  which 
no  popular  government  can  long  withstand.  Conceive  a  sue* 
cessful  candidate  coming  into  office,  to  distribute  millions  out 
of  the  public  treasury — to  give  up,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  in- 
terests of  whole  sections  of  country,  as  spoils  to  his  remorseless 
partisans  !  This  topic  is  one  of  immense  im|)ortance.  The 
great  and  good  man  who  now  adorns  the  Presidential  chair, 
deserves  all  praise  for  having  called  public  attention  to  it.  We 
are  sorry  that  his  speculative  opinions  should  seem  to  coun- 
tenance principles,  of  which  he  has  too  much  virtue  not  to  abhor 
the  demoralizing  effects,  and  to  which,  it  is  the  proudest  tri- 
umph of  his  glorious  life,  to  have  given  the  first,  and,  we  trust, 
a  fatal  blow,  in  practice. 

With  so  many  motives  to  moderation  and  forbearance  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  why,  we  would  ask,  has  not  the  conduct 
of  our  affairs  for  some  time  past,  been  as  much  characterized 
by  them  as  might  fairly  have  been  expected  ?  How  comes  it, 
that  in  this  favoured  land,  with  every  thing  in  our  situation  to 
exempt  us  from  temptation  to  do  wrong,  with  everything  in  our 
experience  to  animate  us  in  doing  right,  and  with  the  negative 
example  of  Europe  before  our  eyes  to  confirm  the  eflR^cts  of  both, 
wc  are,  with  a  very  questionable  constitutional  authority,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  rushing  headlong  into  the  same  course  of  high- 
handed and  extravagant  legislation,  which  has  every  where  been 
productive  of  so  much  evil  f  When  we  look  back  upon  the  progress 
we  had  made  as  a  nation,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  the  year  1820,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  strength, 
the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  we  must  be  cold, 
indeed,  if  we  be  not  filled  with  gratitude  and  rapture  at  the 
retrospect.  What  in  the  world  is  to  be  compared  with  it? 
Yet  to  what  were  we  indebted  for  this  overflowing  and  unpa- 
ralleled prosperity  f  This  glorious  spectacle  of  peace,  order 
and  improvement— of  a  government  of  laws  obeyed  without 
coercion — a  confederacy  of  republics  more  united  in  sympathy, 
hope  and  happiness,  than  by  the  bands  of  a  political  consti- 
tution—a young  country  pouring  forth,  on  all  sides,  the  fruits 
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of  its  exuberant  fertility »  and  covered  with  the  magnificent  re- 
sults of  successful  industry — ^was  it  to  the  blasted  skill  of  states- 
men that  we  owed  it  ?  to  that  paltry,  huckstering  and  meddle- 
some policy,  whose  wretched  praise  it  is  to  give  apparent  pros- 
perity to  some  unproductive  branches  of  industry,  by  drying  up 
the  great  fountains  of  national  wealth?  By  no  means — just 
the  contrary.  That  the  laws  were  cheerfully  obeyed — that  the 
Union  was  a  union  in  spirit  and  in  truth — that  the  nation  was 
prosperous  beyond  all  former  example,  were  effects  of  a  single 
cause— freedoms-freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  action  at 

home and   a   perfect  freedom  of  commercial    intercourse 

with  every  quarter   of  the  globe.     We  are  aware  that  the 
times  were  most  favourable  to  us,  and  that  this  extraordinary 
success  was,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  accidental  and  tran- 
sient causes.     We  also  admit,  that  much  of  the  embarrass^ 
ment  and  distress  so  universally  complained  of  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  was  merely  incident  to  the  return  of  things 
to  their  natural  state,  after  a  period  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment.    The  situation  of  Europe  from  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  until  the  fall  of  Na|)oleon,  was  altogether 
unprecedented  in  its  history,  and  the  troubles  which  afflicted 
that  most  important  portion  of  the  earth,  were  so  many  means 
of  aggramlizement  to  us.     But  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  this  important  cause — which  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  heated  controvertists  on  both  sides  of  this 
question — it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  progress  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  generation,  from 
the  poverty,  disorders  and  imbecility  of  the  old  confederation, 
to  a  more  enviable  height  of  power  and  renown,  than  any  free 
commonwealth  of  modern  times  has  ever  attained,  and  with  hopes 
such  as  have  never  warmed  the  di  earns  of  any  other  people,  is  a 
memorable  exemplification  ofthe  blessed  effects,  moral,  political, 
and  economical  of  the  free  trade  system.     Let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  the  unnatural  policy  now  recommended  to  us  as 
peculiarly  American^  had  been  adopted  by  the  first  Congress, 
with  all  its  necessary  accompaniments,  of  an  inquisitorial  police, 
a  bloody  penal  code,  and  an  offensive  array  ofthe  public  force — 
who  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  not  have  made  a  prodi- 
gious difference  in  the  situation,  the  character  and  the  destinies 
of  this  people ! 

We  purpose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  a  candid 
examinationofthedoctrinespromulgcd  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  touching  the  ^oii«/i/tt/»ona/iYy  of  the  ''American  System." 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  economical  effects  of  the  tariff,  fur- 
ther than  they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  its  political  character. 
As,  however,  we  should  deem  any  thing  in  the  way,  either  of 
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a  mggestio  fdl$in  or  a  suppressio  vert  on  so  momentous  a  subject, 
at  so  dangerous  a  crisis,  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensi- 
ble, we  beg  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that  we  do  not  assent  to 
the  new  doctrine,  that  the  burthen  of  the  customs  falls  mainly 
upon  production,  and  that  this  State  alone,  is  indirectly  tax- 
ed to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  dollars,  for  the 
benefii;  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  very  true  that,  over  and 
above  our  contributiuns  as  consumers  to  the  support  of  a  policy 
at  war  with  all  our  opinions  and  interests,  we  do  suffer  to  a 
certain  extent  as  growers  of  raw  produce.  Every  restriction 
upon  trade,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  by  diminishing  consump- 
tion, has  a  tendency  to  diminish  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
value  of  all  articles  of  commerce.  If  all  the  odious  barriers 
of  monopoly  in  every  trading  country  were  removed,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  a  very  considerable  additional  demand  would  be 
created  for  cotton  and  other  staple  commodities,  and  that  de- 
mand would  be  accompanied  for  some  time  by  an  increase  of 
prices,  until  the  supply  should,  once  more  (as  it  infallibly  would) 
overtake  this  increased  demand.  But  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon' us,  as  producers,  by 
the  tariff,  is  prodigiously  overrated,  when  it  is  affirmed  that, 
added  to  the  taxes  on  consumption,  they  make  our  burthens  on 
the  average,  forty  per  cent,  upon  our  whole  revenue  as  plan- 
ters. We  see  nothing  in  the  general  state  of  the  country,  or 
in  any  particular  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  discussions  of 
this  subject,  which  goes  to  shew,  that  all  the  political  econo- 
mists in  the  woi  Id  have  been  mistaken  in  representing  taxes 
upon  consumption,  as  ultimately  falling  on  the  consumers; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  our  consumption  of  articles  subject  to 
high  duties,  is  only  proportioned  to  our  wealth  and  population — 
some,  perhaps  a  considerable,  deduction  being  made  for  the 
peculiar  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  latter.  Mr.  M'Duftie, 
we  perceive,  in  his  second  speech  on  this  subject,  does  not  put 
the  consumption  (properly  so  called)  of  this  State,  at  more 
than  three  or  four  millions.  As  he  has  furnished  no  data^  and 
all  calculations  of  this  sort  are  extremely  uncertain,  we  are 
unable  to  say  how  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  his 
eonjecture  may  be.  Staling  our  consumption  at  that  sum, 
and  supposing  a// the*  articles  consumed  to.  come  higher  to  us 
by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  upon  them,  our  bur- 
thens, at  forty  per  cent,  amount  to  something  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  yearly.*  To  this  must  be  added  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  our  raw  produce.  The  amount  of  that 
diminution  is  a  problem  in  political  arithmetic,  which  we 

*  This  calculatioD,  hgwever,  is  much  too  bi^ h. 
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confess  ourselves,  as  yet,  wholly  unprepared  to  solve.  From 
the  great  extension,  however,  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  the  vast  stock  of  it  on  hand  in  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the 
fall  of  prices  to  their  present  reduced  rate  some  years  before  the 
tariff  of  1824,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  loss  we  sustain,  as 
producers,  bears  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  tax  we  pay  as 
consumers. 

We  may  put  an  imajs^nary  case,  indeed,  in  which  a  tax 
upon  consumption  would  be  nearly  equivalent,  to  a  tax  upon 
production.  Nations  produce  only  to  exchange  the  surplus 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  and  if  a  people  consumed  in 
luxuries  or  necessaries,  the  whole  amount  of  their  revenuoi 
and  every  exchange  without  exception  were  burthened  with 
a  duty,  the  conclusion  would  follow,  that  whether  the  im- 
poBt  were  laid  on  the  outward  or  the  return  cargo,  were  very 
iinmaterial.  But  this  is  not  actually  the  case  with  South-Ca- 
rolina, nor  indeed,  with  any  other  commercial  country.  To  do 
any  thing  like  justice,  however,  to  so  important  a  subject, 
would  require  a  separate  article,  dealing  very  much  in  statis- 
tical details.  We  shall  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  bare- 
ly stating  our  opinion — by  way  of  protestation  against  the  in- 
ference that  we  overrate  the  grievances  of  our  people. 

But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the  tariff  in  the  South,  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  paradoxical  and  absurd  to  affirm  that  it  produces 
none  at  all — or  none  that  are  peculiar  to  our  situation.  It  is 
not  candid  to  pretend,  that  for  the  great  mass  of  the  articles 
subjected  to  heavy  duties,  those  who  consume  them  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  ihan  they  otherwise  would.  Some 
indeed,  perhaps  many,  of  those  articles  are  as  cheap  as  they 
would  be  without  this  nominal  protection.  For  example,  the 
di|ty  upon  cotton-wool,  about  which  so  much  has  been  lately 
said,  does  not  and  we  believe  never  did,  produce  any  effect  upon 
the  price  of  that  article.  But  if  discriminating  duties  were  not 
rendered  necessary  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign 
fabric,  why  impose  them  at  all  where  they  are  not  wanted  for  re- 
venue f  Accordingly,  the  great  father  of  this  system,  who  was 
too  able  a  man  to  resort  to  a  deceptive  defence  of  his  measures, 
comes  out  boldly  with  the  whole  iruth.  In  his  report  on  manu- 
factures. General  Hamilton  avows  that  duties  are  taxes.  He 
says  they  ^^  evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  domes- 
tic fabrics,  since  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  foreign  articles, 
they  enable  the  national  manufacturers  to  undersell  all  their 
foreign  competitors."*     His  whole  argument  proceeds  upon 

•  Hamiltou's  Official  Reports,  p.  1^.    Philadelphia,  1822. 
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this  asgiimption.  And  then  f  he  question  comes  to  this,  whether 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  whole  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  bounty  for  a  particular  class  or  denomination  f  Wd 
repeat  it:  if  the  government  have  a  right  to  impose  duties  upon 
foreign  fabrics  fi)r  the  protection  of  manufacturers  at  home,  it 
has  a  right  to  impose  a  tax  as  such  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
no  answer  to  the  question  thus  propounded  in  the  abstract,  to 
say  that  some  of  these  taxes,  are  in  fact  merely  ncmnnalburtkenf. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  we  have  put  the  case  fairly,  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  it  with  the  candour  and  seriousness  befit- 
ting the  discussion  of  a  great  national  interest. 

We  admit,  in  limine,  that  the  subject  thus  presented  in  the 
abstract  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
It  may  be  safely  predicated  of  an  enormous  and  unequal  tariff, 
for  reasons  already  assigned,  that  it  is  inconsistent  alike  with 
the  theory  of  the  government,  and  with  that  equity  and  good 
faith  which  are  essential  to  the  perfect  validity,  in  faro  consti'- 
eii^tVe,  of  every  execution  of  a  power,  whether  for  public  or  for 
private  purposes.  We  regard  the  present  tariff  as  an  instance 
of  such  a  violation  of  the  federal  compact  in  spirit  and  effect. 
But  it  does  not  follow  because  the  excessive  and  fraudulent 
exercise  of  a  power,  is  void,  that  the  power  does  i|i»t  exist  at 
all;  and  we  are  to  shew  that  no  tariff,  of  which  the  only  object, 
or  so  far  forth  as  its  only  object,  is  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry,  was  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  government. 
We  have  bestowed  upon  this  subject  the  most  mature,  and  if 
consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  the  most  dispassionate  and 
impartial  consideration,  and  the  result  is  the  conviction  that  this 
is  one  of  those  powers,  which  nothing  but  the  clearest  authority, 
could  justify  any  government  in  exercising,  and  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  clear  that  the  Federal  Constitution  conveys  such 
a  power,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  decidedly  the  other  way. 

All  the  grounds  u^Min  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  enlarge,  be- 
ing set  forth  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  Protest  of  this  State, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  session  of  lb28,  we  shall  quote  that  paper  at  length. 

''December  19,  1828. 

''  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  South-Carolina,  now 
met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly — through  the  Honourable  William 
Smith,  and  the  Honourable  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do,  in  the  nalne  and  on  behalf  of  the 
good  people  of  the  said  Commonwealth  solemnly  protest  against  the 
system  of  protecting  duties  lately  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  following  reasons :— 
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*'  1.  Because  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth  believe  that 
the  powers  of  Congfess  were  delegated  to  it  in  trust  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  specified  objects  which  limit  and  control  them,  and  that 
every  exercise  of  them  foranj  other  purposes  is  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution as  unwarrantable  as  the  undisguised  assumption  of  substantive, 
independent  powers  not  granted  or  expressly  withheld. 

'*  2.  Because  the  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports  i^,  and  in  its  very  na- 
ture can  be,  only  a  means  of  affecting  the  objects  specified  by  the  con- 
stitution: since  no  free  government,  and  least  of  all  a  government  of 
enumerated  powers,  can  of  right  impose  any  tax  (any  more  than  a  pen- 
alty,) which  is  not  at  once  justified  by  public  necessity,  and  clearly 
within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the  social  compact,  and  since  the 
right  of  confining  the  appropriations  of  the  pubhc  money  to  such  le- 
gitimate and  constitutional  objects,  is  as  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  as  their  unquestionable  privilege  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own 
consent. 

'*  3.  Because  they  believe  that  the  Tariff  Law,  passed  by  Congress  at 
its  last  session,  and  all  other  acts  of  which  the  principal  object  is  the 
protection  of  tnanufactures,  or  any  other  branch  of  domestic  industry — 
if  they  be  considered  as  the  exercise  of  a  supposed  power  in  Congress, 
to  tax  the  people  at  Us  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  to  apply  the 
money  raised  to  objects  not  specified  in  the  constitution — is  a  violation 
of  these  fundamental  principles,  a  breach  of  a  well  defined  trust  and  a 
perversion  of  the  hiffh  powers  vested  in  the  Fedettd  Government  for 
Federal  purposes  only. 

**  4.  Beeause  such  acts  considered  in  the  light  of  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce are  equally  liable  to  objection — :)ince,  although  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  may,  like  other  powers,  be  exercised  so  as  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures,  yet  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  a  power  to 
to  do  so,  to  Tiomvuj  both  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  terms ;  and  because  the  confounding  o^  them  would 
lead  to  the  most  extravagant  results,  since  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry  implies  an  absolute  control  over  all  the  interests,  re- 
cources  and  pursuits  of  a  people,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
any  other  than  a  simple  consolidated  government. 

**  5.  Because  from  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  (which  is  cited  only  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  its  authority,)  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  was  considered  by  the  convention  as  only 
incidentally  connected  with  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  because  the  power  of  laying  imposts  and  duties  on  im- 
ports, was  not  understood  to  justify  in  any  case  a  prohibition  of  foreign 
commodities  except  as  a  means  of  extending  commerce  by  coercing 
foreign  nations  to  a  fair  reciprocity  in  their  intercourse  with  us,  or  for 
some  other  bona  fide  commercial  purpose. 

**6.  Because  whilst  the  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  no  where 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  nor  can  be  considered  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  any  specified  power,  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
ibe  constitution. 
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"  7.  Because  eren  admitting  Congress  to  bave  a  constitntional  right 
to  protect  manufactures  by  the  imposition  of  duties  or  by  regulati<»is  of 
commerce,  designed  principally  for  that  purpose,  yet  a  Tariff  of  which 
the  operation  is  grossly  unequal  and  oppressive,  is  such  an  abuse  of 
power,  as  is  incompatable  with  the  principles  of  a  fr^e  government 
and  the  great  ends  of  civil  society,  justice  and  equality  of  rights  and 
protection.  ' 

"  8.  Finally,  because  South-Carolina,  from  her  climate,  situation,  and 
pecuUar  institutions,  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  wholly  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  not  only  for  her  prosperity,  but  for 
her  very  eiustence  as  a  State — ^because  the  abundant  and  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  her  soil — the  blessmgs  by  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  to  compensate  for  the  great  disadvantages  uader  which 
she  suffers  in  other  respects—  are  among  the  yerj  few  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  any  profit  by  slave  labour — and  if  by  the  loss  of  her  foreign 
commerce,  these  products  should  be  confined  to  an  inadequate  market, 
the  fate  of  this  fertile  8tate  would  be  poverty  and  utter  desolation — her 
citizens  in  despair  would  emigrate  to  more  fortunate  regions,  and  the 
whole  frame  and  constitution  of  her  civil  polity  be  impaired  and  derang- 
ed, if  not  dissolved  entirely. 

*'  Deeply  impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Representatives  of 
the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  anxiously  desiring  to  hve  in 
peace  with  their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  do  all  that  m  them  lies  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  which  it 
is  the  surest  pledge — but  feeling  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  expose 
and  to  resist  all  'encroachments  upon  the  true  spirit  of  the  cbnstitution, 
lest  an  apparent  acquiaicence  in  the  system  of  protecting  duties  should 
be  drawn  into  precedent,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
South-Carolina,  claim  to  enter  upon  the  joumab  of  the  Senate,  their 
Protest  against  it  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  unjust. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  these  views  is  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  by  the  first 
Congress.  As  early  as  the  I5th  January,  179(),  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  instructed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  inquire  into  the  means  of  promoting  such  manu- 
factures as  would  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent 
on  foreign  nations/or  military  and  other  essential  sttpplies*  The 
▼lews  of  that  department  weie  accordingly  embodied  in  one  of 
those  celebrated  reprprts  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  General  Hamilton.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
gentleman,  was  originally  favourable  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
constitution  for  this  country,  and  that  he  seems  to  have  looked 
with  prophetic  sagacity  into  the  capabilities  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  a  gradual  and  silent  enlargement  of  its  powers;  and 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  setting  up  pretensions  of  an 
extravagant  kind  at  the  very  outset.  Nothing  was  to  be  lost  and 
every  thing  to  he  gained  by  them.  These  pretensions,  in  some  in* 
stances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bank,  gave  umbrage  to  the  anti- 
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federal  politicians — in  others,  (the  principle  of  indefinite  appro- 
priation of  money  for  example,)  they  were  suffered  to  pass  wb 
silentio^  until  some  years  after  they  had  been  first  broached—- 
in  others,  again,  it  has  required  the  experience  of  nearly  forty 
years  to  discover  the  shadowy  lines  that  distinguish  the  just 
from  the  unjust,  the  constitutional  from  th%  unconstitutional 
exeicise  of  power.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Up^m  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  men's  minds  were  excited  with 
enthusiasm  and  filled  with  hopes.  The  relief  it  afforded  was 
so  great,  so  instantaneous,  that  an  overflowing  gratitude  was 
the  universal  feeling.  Even  those  who  had  most  strenuously 
opposed  the  great  change  in  the  government,  became  converts 
and  rejoiced  in  promoting  its  success.  The  dangers  of  a  fee- 
ble, disjointed  confederation  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
all ;  the  same  apprehensions  were  still  entertained  from  the 
structure,  improved  though  it  was,  of  the  existing  government; 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  leaned  to  what  they  thought 
its  weaker  side,  it  would  have  been  very  wonderful,  if,  in  the 
outset  of  so  vast  an  experiment,  some  mistakes  had  not  been 
made— -if  every  principle  had  been  Hscertained  with  a  rigorous, 
mathematical  precision — if  no  precedent  had  been  set  which 
should  lead  to  unforeseen  consequences  at  a  time  when  every 
precedent  might  be  said  to  teem  with  important  consequences. 
We  may  meet  the  arguments  drawn  from  such  anomalous  cases 
with  one  general  maxim  of  law,  quod  contra  ratumemjurU  recep^ 
turn  est  J  nan  est  producendwn  ad  comequeniiast*  and  when  we  ana 
told  that  a  principle  roust  be  considered  as  settled,  because  it 
has  been  acted  on  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  real  character  of  a  system  may  not  be  fully 
developed  in  a  shorter  period  than  that.  These  remarks  are 
especially  just,  as  applied  to  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which,  in 
one  view,  is  constitutional,  and  in  another,  unconstitutional. 
Certainly,  the  first  acts  of  Congress  for  raising  revenue,  were 
adapted,  and  ought  to  have  been  adapted  to  protect  the  industry 
of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  taxes  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  government  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to 
the  people,  by  affording  them  this  indirect,  consequential  com- 
pensation. The  earlier  federal  legislation,  therefore,  professes 
to  keep  this  incidental  advantage  always  in  view,  and  thus  comes 
recommended  by  a  *' two-fold  virtue.'*  Gradually,  however, 
men  acquiesced  in  the  notion,  that  the  secondary  object  was  a 
principal  one,  and  when,  in  J816,  the  war-tariff  came  to  be  re- 
duced, it  seems  to  have  been  universally  conceded,  that  duties, 

"  Celsus. 
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higher  than  were  requisite  for  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  country,  might  be  levied  on  imports,  in  order  to  save  the 
great  amount  of  capital  previously  invented  in  domestic  manu- 
factures. From  that  to  the  levying  of  still  greater  imposts, 
with  a  view  to  future  investments  of  capital,  was  a  very  small 
step,  and  it  was  iipon  taken.  When  the  burthen,  however,  be- 
came too  heavy  to  be  borne  with  patience,  the  question  was 
asked,  for  the  first  time,  by  what  right  it  was  imposed,  and  if 
we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  constitutional  scruples 
about  that  right  have  been  gaining  ground  every  day.  Dr. 
Channing  admits  that  there  is,  at  least,  a  good  deal  of  plausi- 
bility in  our  view  of  the  subject,  and  thinks  it,  at  any  rate,  highly 
inexpedient  to  exercise  the  power. 

Shortly  after  the  Legislature  of  South-Carolina  had  sent 
forth  its  Protest,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Madison  had  written  the 
Letters  at  thehead  of  this  article,  in  which  he  expresses  himselfi 
very  confidently,  in  favour  of  the  power,  and  seems,  indeedi 
rather  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been  drawn  into  ques- 
tion. The  authority  of  this  gentleman,  in  all  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law,  is  so  deservedly  high,  that  we  felt  very  much 
shaken  in  our  own  opinions  when  we  heard  of  his.  Fortunately, 
however,  Mr.  Madison  did  not  give  his  decision  without  reasons, 
and  it  is  a  settled  rule  that  when  a  judge  condescends  to  argue, 
his  decree  is  no  further  good  than  as  it  is  supported  by  his  logic. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  suggesting  some  objec- 
tions to  the  view  of  this  subject  presented  by  this  distinguished 
statesman.     But  first  let  us  quote  his  words. 

"  But  the  present  question  is  unconnected  with  the  former  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  were  of  a  pecuhar,  a  com- 
plicated, and,  in  several  respects,  of  an  undefined  character.  It  is  a 
simple  question  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether 
**•  the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations''  as  a  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive item  in  the  enumerated  powers  embraces  the  object  of  encourage 
ing  by  duties,  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  ?  And  the  affirmative  must  be  inferred  from  the 
following  considerations : 

*'l.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  to  regulate  trade,'  must  be  sought 
in  the  general  use  of  it ;  in  other  words,  in  the  objects  to  which  the  power 
was  generally  understood  to  be  applicable,  when  the  phrase  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Constitution. 

**  2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all  commercial  and 
manufacturu^g  nations,  as  embracing  the  object  of  encouraging  manu- 
factures.    It  is  believed  that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named. 

*'  3.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose 
commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours.  A  primary  object  of  her 
commercial  regulations  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  protection  aoil 
encouragement  of  her  manufactures. 
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*^  4.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  by  the  States 
most  prepared  for  manufacturing  industiy,  whilst  retaining  the  power 
o?er  their  foreign  trade. 

**  5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power,  by  Congress,  accords  with  the  intention 
and  expectation  of  the  States,  m  transferring  the  power  over  trade  from 
themselves  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  emphati- 
cally the  case  in  the  Eastern,  the  more  manufactving  members*of  the 
Confederacy.  Hear  the  language  held  in  the  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

'*  By  Mr.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  the  Constitution,  it  was  observed, 
^  Our  manufactures  are  another  great  subject  which  has  received  no 
^  encouragement  by  national  duties  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  they 

*  never  can  by  any  authority  in  the  old  confederation.'    Again,  'If  we 

*  wish  to  encourage  our  awn  rMomfacturet^  to  preserve  our  .own  com- 
'  merce,  to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must  give  Congress  the 
'  powers  in  question.' 

*'  By  Mr.  Widgery,  an  opponent :  *  All  we  hear  is,  that  the  merchant 

*  and  farmer  will  flourish,  and  that  the  mechanic  and  tradesman  are  to 
*'  make  their  fortunes  directly,  if  the  Constitution  goes  down.' 

•  •••••• 

'^  6.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the  nation ; 
a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation  and  not  within  the  reason 
of  the  solitary  one  in  our  own.  The  example  alluded  to,  is  the  prohi- 
bition of  a  tax  on  exports,  which  resulted  from  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  raising,  in  that  mode,  a  revenue  from  the  States,  proportioned  to  the 
ability  to  pay  it — ^the  ability  of  some  being  derived,  in  a  great  measure, 
not  from  their  exports,  but  from  their  fisheries,  from  their  freights,  and 
from  commerce  at  large,  in  some  of  its  branches  altogether  external  to 
the  United  States ;  the  profits  from  all  whichj  being  invisible  and  intan- 
gible, would  escape  a  tax  on  exports.  A  tax  on  imports  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  tax  on  consumption,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  abihty 
of  the  consumers,  whencesoever  derived,  was  free  from  that  inequality. 

^'7.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  a  le^timate  impost,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  power  of  regulating 
trade,  it  would  follow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal  regulations  of 
foreign  nations  could  be  counteracted;  that  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the  pubhc  safety,  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  insured  or  fostered  at  home,  by  regulations 
of  commerce,  the  usual  and  most  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  both: 
and  that  the  American  navigation,  though  the  source  of  navcd  defence, 
of  a  cheapening  competition  in  carrjdng  our  valuable  and  bulky  articles 
to  market,  and  of  an  independent  cfuriage  of  them  during  foreign  ware, 
when  a  foreign  navigation  might  be  withdrawn,  must  be  at  once  aban- 
doned, or  speedily  destroyed:  it  being  evident  that  a  tonnage  duty  in 
foreign  ports  against  our  vesseb,  and  an  exemption  from  such  a  duty 
in  our  ports,  in  favour  of  foreign  vesseb,  must  have  the  inevitable  effect 
of  banishing  ours  from  the  ocean. 

'*  To  asAime  a  power  to  protect  our  navigation,  and  the  cultivation 
and  fabrication  of  all  articles  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  as  incident  to 
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the  war  power,  would  be  a  more  latitudinary  construction  of  the  text  of 
the  Constitution,  than  to  consider  it  as  embraced  by  the  specified  power 
to  regulate  trade ;  a  power  which  has  been  exercised  bj  all  nations  for 
those  purposes,  and  which  effects  those  purposes  with  less  of  interference 
with  the  authority  and  conveniency  of  the  States,  than  might  result  from 
internal  and  direct  modes  of  encouraging  the  articles,  any  of  which 
mode#  would  be  authorized,  as  far  as  deemed  *  necessaiy  and  proper,' 
by  considering  the  power  as  an  incidental  power. 

"  8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of  the 
power  to  regulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the  use  maide  of  the  power  for 
that  object,  in  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress  under  the  Consti- 
tution ;  when  among  the  members  present  were  so  many  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Federal  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  State  Conventions  which  ratified  it:  each  of  these  classes  consist- 
ing  also  of  members  who  had  (i|iposed  and  who  had  espoused,  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  actual  form.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  on  that  occasion,  that  the  power  was  denied  by 
any  of  them.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  members  from  Virginia, 
in  particular,  as  well  as  of  the  anti-federal  as  the  federal  paity,  the 
names  then  distinguishing  those  who  had  opposed  and  those  who  had 
approved  the  Constitution,  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties  and  to 
suggest  even  prohibitions  in  favour  of  several  articles  of  her  productions. 
By  one  a  duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal,  in  favor  of  the  Virginia 
coal  pits;  by  another,  a  duty  on  hemp  was  proposed,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  that  article;  and  by  a  third,  a  prohibition  even  of  foreign 
beef  was  suggested,  as  a  measure  of  sound  pohcy.  [See  Lloyd's  re- 
bates.] 

*'  A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitutional  power  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  an  evidence  that 
ought  of  itself,  to  settle  the  question,  is  the  uniform  and  practical  sanc- 
tion given  to  the  power,  by  the  General  Government,  for  nearly  forty 
years;  with  a  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  every  State  Government, 
throughout  the  same  period ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  through  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  party  which  marked  the  period.  No  novel  construction, 
however  ingeniously  devised,  or  Jiowever  respectacle  and  patriotic  its 
patrons,  can  withstand  the  weight  of  such  authorities,  or  the  unbroken 
current  of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a  practice.  And  well  it  is  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  the  intervention  of  the  same  authority  which 
made  the  Constitution.  If  it  could  be  so  done  there  would  be  an  end 
to  that  stabihty  in  Government,  and  in  Laws,  which  is  essential  to  good 
government  and  good  laws,  a  stabihty,  the  want  of  which  is  the  impu- 
tatioi;!  which  has  at  all  times  been  levelled  against  repubUcanism,  with 
most  effect,  by  its  most  -dexterous  adversaries.  The  imputation  ought 
never,  therefore,  to  be  countenanced,  by  innovating  constructions,  with- 
out any  plea  of  a  precipitancy,  or  a  paucity  of  the  constructive  prece- 
dents tibey  oppose ;  without  any  appeal  to  material  facts  newly  brought 
to  light,  and  without  any  claim  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  original 
evils  and  inconveniences,  for  which  remedies  were  needed,  the  very  best 
keys  to  the  true  object  and  meaning  of  all  laws  and  constitutions.*' 
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The  argument,  as  set  forth  in  the  South-Carolina  protest, 
proceeds  in  the  following  order,  i.  It  considers  the  protecting 
system  as  a  branch  of  the  right  to  tax.  2.  As  authorized  by  the 
power  to  regulate  trade.  3.  lu  connexion  with  contempora- 
neous exposition.  4.  As  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  5.  In  reference  to  its  inequality  and  excess,  and  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  its  possible  effects  in  South-Carolina. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  *^  the  power  to  lay  duties 
on  im|iorts,  is,  and  in  its  very  nature  can  be,  only  a  means  of 
effecting  the  objects  specified  by  the  Constitution,  since  no 
free  government,  and  least  of  all,  a  government  of  enume- 
rated powers,  ran  of  right,  impose  any  tax  (or  penalty)  which 
is  not  at  once  justified  by  public  necessity,  and  clearly  with- 
in the  scope  and  purview  of  the  social  compact,  and  since  the 
right  of  confining  the  appropriations  of  the  public  money  to 
such  legitimate  and  constitutional  objects,  is  as  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  as  their  unquestionable  privilege  to  be 
taxed  only  by  their  own  consent. 

^^  Because  we  believe  that  the  tariff  law,  passed  by  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  and  all  other  acts  of  which  the  princi- 
pal object  is  the  protection  of  manufactures,  or  any  other 
branch  of  domestic  industry — if  they  be  considered  as  the  exer- 
cise of  a  supposed  power  in  Congress,  to  tax  the  people  at  its 
own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  to  apply  the  money  raised  to 
objects  not  specified  in  the  Constitution — is  a  violation  of  these 
fundamental  principles,  a  breach  of  a  well  defined  trust  and  a 
perversion  of  the  high  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Federal  purposes  only." 

Mr.  iMadison  does  not  rest  his  defence  of  protecting  duties 
upon  this  right  to  tax  the  people  ad  libitum^  and  to  apply  the 
money  raised  to  any  objects  whatsoever,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  any  relation  *'to  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare."  The  author  of  this  very  dangerous  doctrine, 
was  the  same  celebrated  man  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
early  policy  of  the  country  was  so  much  indebted  for  its  vigour 
and  stability.  In  the  same  Report  upon  Manufactures,  Gen. 
Hamilton,  adverting  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
by  bounties^  holds  the  following  language : — 

"  A  question  has  been  made  concerning  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  apply  this  species  of  encou- 
ragement, but  there  is,  certainly,  no  good  foundation  for  such  h  ques- 
tion. The  National  Legislature  has  express  authority  '  to  lay  ami  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare^''  with  no  other  qualifications 
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than  that  '  all  intiee,  imposts  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  ^States ;  that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  he  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  numbers  ascertained  by  a  census,  or  enumeration  taken 
on  the  principles  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,'  and  that  *  no  tax  or 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.' 

*'  These  three  qualifications  excepted,  the  power  to  raiu  money  is 
plenary  and  indefinite  ;  and  the  objects  to  which  it  may  be  appropri- 
ated^ are  no  less  comprehensiTe  than  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and 
the  providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  The  terms 
*  general  welfare'*  toere^  doubtless,  intended  to  signify  more  than  was  ex- 
pressed or  imported  in  those  which  preceded  ;  otherwise  numerous  exi- 
gencies incident  to  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  would  have  been  left  without 
a  provision.  2^he  phrase  is  as  comprehensive  as  any  that  could  have 
been  used ;  because  it  was  not  fit  that  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Union,  to  appropriate  its  revenues,  should  have  been  restricted 
within  narrower  limits  than  the  '  general  welfare  ;'  and  because  this 
necessarily  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  which  are  susceptible 
neither  of  specification  nor  of  definition. 

*'  It  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  National 
Legislature,  to  pronounce,  upon  the  objects  which  concern  the  general 
welfare,  and  for  which,  under  that  description,  an  appropriation  of 
money  is  requisite  and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a 
doubt,  that  whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of 
AGRICULTURE,  of  MANUFACTURES,  and  of  COMMERCE,  are  within  the 
sphere  of  the  National  Councils,  as  far  as  regards  an  application  of 
money. 

The  only  qualification  of  the  generality  of  the  phrase  in  question, 
which  seems  to  be  admissible,  is  this — ^that  the  object  to-^hich  an  ap* 
propriation  of  money  is  to  be  made,  be  general  and  not  local;  its  ope- 
ration extending,  in  fact,  or  by  possibility,  throughout  the  Unicm,  and 
not  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot.'' 

It  is  plain  that  according  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  imagina- 
ble constitutional  restraint  upon  Congress  in  the  disbursements 
of  the  public  money.  They  may  levy  any  tax  they  please  upon 
the  people,  and  appropriate  it  to  objects  having  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  the  legitimate  or  designated  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

To  any  one  at  all  versed  in  that  living  record  of  practical 
liberty  in  its  agonies  and  its  triumphs,  the  constitutional  history 
of  England,  this  pretended  license  to  squander  the  funds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  projects  which  no  definition  can 
bring  within  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  must  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  most  startling  political  paradox.  We  have  always 
understood  that  ^'the  parliamentary"  right  of  granting  supplies 
would  have  been  very  incomplete  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
with  that  of  directing  their  application.  *^  This  principle  of  ap- 
propriating public  m<mi€s*^  is  considered  by  all  sound  thinkers 
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-as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  reigo,  during  which  the  liberties  of 
England  made  most  signal  progress — ^that  of  Richard  II.*  It 
was  steadily  maintained  during  the  Lancasterian  dynasty,  and 
of  course  in  more  enlightened  and  auspicious  times.  ^*  The 
Parliament  of  Honry  IV.  granted  two-fifteenths  and  two- 
tenths,  with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  expended  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  otherwise,  as 
Thomas,  Lord  Purnival  and  Sir  John  Pelham,  obtained  trea- 
surers of  war  for  this  Parliament,  to  receive  said  subsidies, 
shall  account  and  answer  to  the  Commons  at  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. These  treasurers  were  stoom  in  Parliament  to  execute 
their  tru^t^ 

The  monstrous  drror  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  doctrine 
we  are  discussing,  is  to  separate  the  powers  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  the  trusts  which  they  were 
intended  to  accomplish.  Or  to  express  the  same  thing,  in  ano- 
ther form,  it  is  to  supposed  hat  the  objects  of  a  trust  or  a  power 
do  not  constitute  in  equity  and  reason,  an  essential  part  of  it. 
An  unlimited  fKiwer  to  raise  money  for  certain  enumerated  ob- 
jects, is  construed  intoan  unlimited  power  to  raise  it  for  any  ob^ 
ject  whatsoever.  Now  we  need  not  say  that  no  principle  can  be 
more  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  maxims  of  the  law  and 
every  dictate  of  common  justice  and  of  common  sense.  The  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  bare  power  of  doing  any  thing  under 
the  ConstiMition  and  the  right  of  doing  it  in  equity  and  good 
conscience,  isworthyonly  of  an  inferior  forum.  Surely  what  is 
done  in  the  way  of  a  fraud  upon  the  law,  is  as  utterly  void  as 
if  there  were  nothing  at  all  in  the  letter  of  the  law  to  counte- 
nance it.  ''Contra  legem  facit,"  says  Paullus,  *'qui  id  facit  quod 
lex  prohibet;  in  fraudem  legis,  qui  salvis  verbis  legis,  sententi- 
am  earn  circumvenrt."t 

The  distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up  between  national  ob- 
jects and  objects  not  national,  in  the  exercise  of  this  supposed 
right  to  spend  the  monies  of  the  United  States  upon  projects 
connected  with  none  of  the  enumerated  powers,  must  ever  be 
quite  unsatisfactory.  According  to  our  rule,  it  is  very  easy  to 
define  a  national  object.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
into  the  federal  covenant  and  see  if  the  government  have  any 
authority  to  undertake  the  thing  at  all.  If  it  have,  then  it  may 
lay  out  money  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  power  of 
levying  a  tax  is  only  a  power  ta  provide  the  most  general 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  government,  which 
money  is.     But  the  principle  upon   which  this  part  of  the 

*  Hallam's  Midd.  Ages  ii.  129.  t  L.  i.  D.  de  Leg.  et  Senatus  Coasts. 
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*^  American  System"  proceeds  is,  that,  excluHveljf  ofaU  the  enu^ 
mtraied  objecU  of  the  Cotutitutianj  there  are  some  that  may  be 
called  national  by  their  great  utility.  They  are  not  national  in 
their  character — hut  by  their  effects — they  are  not  ho  in  their  iji- 
ceptioUj  but  become  so  ex  post  facto.  Thus  a  road  is  not  na- 
tional as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  single  SState — but  what 
irit  pass  through  two,  three,  four,  Slc.  Where  does  it  cease 
to  be  local  and  become  transformed  into  a  general  con- 
cern? A  bona  fide  military  road  made  flagrante  btilo^  would 
be  national,  if  it  were  onl^  ten  miles  or  one  mile  long,  because 
it  were  in  that  case,  a  means ofaccoinplitihing an  object  specified 
in  the  Constitution— but  these  ^lewfuhgled  internal  improve- 
ments, never  can  derive  that  character  iVom  the  same  source. 
It  is  only  so  far  forth,  as  they  are  generally  useful,  that  they 
can  ever  aspire  to  be  considered  in  that  light.  But  it  is  evident- 
ly confounding  things  altogether  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  a 
mere  vulgar  abuse  of  language,  to  cftill  such  things  national  at 
all.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  Congress  have  power  to 
aid  in  constructing  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try— the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal  for  instance — there  is 
not  a  creek  or  a  cross  road  in  the  land,  which  it  may  not 
take  under  its  superintendence.  This  is  nothing  short  of  de- 
monstrable. £very  improvement,  however  Kniited  and  insig- 
nificant, by  the  very  fact  that  it  was  an  improvement,  would  be- 
come national,  Where  one  part  is  benefited  and  no  part  injur- 
ed, the  wholsy  of  course,  is  benefited;  so  that  no  man  who  looks 
beyond  the  definitions  of  the  Constitution  itself,  can  stop  short 
of  an  universal,  unrestrained,  indiscriminate  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  To  such  monstrous  consequences  do  the  slightest 
deviations  from  correct  principles,  frequently  lead  !  There  is 
precisely  the  same  ditTerence  between  a  truly  federal  and  a 
local  interest,  as  there  is  between  the  interests  of  a  partner- 
ship in  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
concern.  Every  man  of  business  understands  this.  If  there 
were  twenty-four  partners  and  by  some  operation,  not  warrant- 
ed  by  their  articles^  twenty-three  of  them  were  benefited,  but  the 
remaining  one  not,  he  might  stand  upon  his  bond  and  set  aside 
their  transactions,  nor  would  it  alter  the  case,  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  proceeding,  if  he  were  let  in  for  a  share.  The  dif- 
ference is  between  the  acts  or  property  of  the  trA<^',  considered 
as  a  whole^  and  those  of  4//  the  parts,  as  parts — a  distinction 
perfectly  intelligible  in  theory,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  prac- 
tice to  prevent  inequality  and  fraud.  The  exercise  of  the  veto 
in  the  case  of  the  Maysvtile  Bill  is,  for  this  reason,  fatal  in  our 
apprehension,  to  the  whole  system  of  internal  improvements. 
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The  President  has,  it  is  true,  reserved  the  question  as  to  the  more 
irn))ortant  (or,  as  they  are  miscatled,  national)  projects,  but  he 
will  never  find  one,  that  shall  have  any  better  claim  to  be  re- 
garded in  that  li^ht,  than  those  which  he  has  already,  we  trust, 
with  the  general  conxent  of  the  people,  reprobated  and  explod- 
ed. 

Ttie  stress  laid  upon  the  words  ''  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare,''  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to,  is 
altogether  unwarrantable.  These  very  words  were  taken  from 
the  old  articles  of  confederation,  and  are  merely  supererogato- 
ry— expremo  eoruin  qwB  tacite  insunt.  They  neither  enlarge 
nof  diminish  the  power,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of  it  in  its 
original  conception.  Money  is  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  debts, 
&c.  and  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  that  is  to  say,  in  general  terms,  to  promote 
the  common  weal,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Federal  Con* 
Biitution.  We  will  only  add,  that  this  whole  subject  has  been 
well  treated  of  by  Mr.  Madison  in  his  report  upcm  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  '98.  He  refers  to  the  very  passage  in  General 
Hamilton's  report  which  we  have  just  cited,  and  treats  it  as  an 
enormous  and  paradoxical  pretension.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  the  same  view  is  taken  of  this  subject  in  the  forty-first  num- 
ber of  the  Federalist,  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madison, 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  encourage 
manufactures  by  bounties;  because  it  can  levy  taxes  only  to  car- 
ry iuto  effect  the  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  is  none  of  these.  But  if  it 
cannot  lay  out  money  already  raised  by  taxation  to  promote 
domestic  industry,  has  it  any  better  right  to  raise  money  for  that 
single  purpose  or  for  other  purposes  equally  unfederal^  (to  make 
a  new  word  for  a  new  thing)  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  indirectly  f  We  have  seen' that  Genertil  Hamilton  con- 
siders every  impost  on  foreign  fabrics  as  a  otrltfo/ bounty  to  do- 
mestic industry — then  why  should  a  virtual  bounty  be  more 
constitutional,  than  a  bounty  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.^ 
As  long  as  the  tax  has  to  be  levied  for  national  purposes,  of 
course  this  advantage  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  at  no- 
body's expense — be  merely  takes  shelter  under  the  policy  which 
provides  for  other  objects  of  the  government.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  tax  is  kept  up  for  his  benefit  alone,  he  receives 
a  bounty,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  out  of  the  public  purse, 
and  that,  we  contend,  is  unconstitutional. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  survey  the  ground  we  have  gain- 
ed.    Congress  cannot  encourage  manufactures  by  direct,  pecu- 
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ttiary  aid — it  cannot  tax  the  people  directly  for  that  purpose-—' 
why  not  ?  It  may  levy  taxes  to  accomplish  anj/  express  or  im- 
plied power,  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  there  is  any 
thing,  which  it  cannot  tax  the  people  in  order  to  effect  (if  mo«> 
ney  can  effect  it)  it  has  no  right  or  power  to  do  it  at  all.  These 
are  convertible  propositions.  If  General  Hamilton's  reasoning 
about  bounties  is  sophistical-— as  we  think  it  is,  and  as  it  clearly 
was  in  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  both  when  he  wrote  the  Virginia 
Re|)ort  in  '99  and  when  he  contributed  his  numbers  to  the  Fede- 
ralist in  '88— we  put  it  to  the  candour  of  this  venerable  man, 
whether  it  is  not  conclusive  against  the  pretension  to  any  thing 
like  a  substantive,  independent  power — to  any  strange  dutinct 
pfirpose  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  formed 
the  Union — to  encourage  manufactures.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  merchandise,  are  taxes 
upon  the  people— are  bounties  to  the  manufacturers  if  they  can 
be  supplied  at  home— «nd  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  na- 
tional debt  being  paid  off,  and  the  bona  fide  federal  purposes  of 
the  government,  civil  and  military,  provided  for,  the  rulers  of 
this  people  have  any  right  to  tax  them  for  other  pttrposes-*-or 
for  no  rational  purpose  at  all. 

Surely  in  a  country  like  this— with  a  common  law,  so  far  as  it 
is  political,  built  upon  Magna  Charta,  breathing  throughout  its 
whole  body  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice,  making  the  freedom 
of  commerce  one  of  its  most  sacred,  fundamental  principles,  as 
its  most  anxious  and  incessant  concern,*  hating  and  inspiring 
hatred  of  all  extraordinary  devices  to  levy  money  and  eat  out 
the  substance  of  the  people — it  is  not  necessary  to  shew,  that 
the  transcendent  prerogative,  excused  only  by  the  great  state 
necessity  out  of  which  it  grows,  of  appropriating  the  property 
of  the  citizen  to  public  purposes,  is  of  all  others,  the  most  ano- 
malous, dangerous  and  liable  to  abuse,  and  ought,  for  this  rea- 
son, to  be  of  all  others  most  scrupulously  watched  and  most 
carefully  restrained.  What  publicists  teach  about  the  '*  eminent 
domain,"  shews  it  to  be  only  despotism  in  disguise — the  will  of 
the  majority — ^the  right  of  the  strongest — and  the  spirit  of  all 
our  constitutions  and  the  express  provisions  ofsome,  disavow  the 
idea  that  society  may  rightfully  dispose  of  private  property  for 
public  purposes,  without  making  full  compensation,  ofsome  kind 
or  other,  to  its  owners. 

If,  then,  the  government  has  a  right  to  lay  duties  on  imposts  for 
the  benefit  of  domestic  industry,  it  is  not  because  its  taxing  power 

*  Magna  Charta,  c.  30,  omnes  mercatores,  «&c.  may  trade,  Ac.  "without  aU  man- 
ner of  evil  tolls/'    No  contract  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  trade  is  binding,  &.c. 
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or  its  discretion  as  to  appropriations,  are  unbounded.  We  noost 
point  out  some  other  power  to  the  exercise  of  which  such  im- 
posts may  be  necessary  and  proper— and  shew  that  they  are 
imposed  in  the  bona  fide  exercise  of  that  power.  Mr.  Madison 
says  that  the  right  to  regulate  commerce^  comes  up  to  the  exigency 
of  our  constitutional  canons.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  de- 
nies the  position  and  makes  up  an  issue  upon  that  point  in  the 
following  terms. 

'*  Because  such  acts,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  regulation  of 
commerce  are  equally  liable  to  objection — since  sithough  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  may,  like  other  powers,  be  exer- 
cised so  as  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  yet  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  a  power  to  do  so,  eo  nomine^  both  in  thd  nature 
of  the  thing  and  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms;  and 
because  the  confounding  of  them  would  lead  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant results,  since  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
implies  an  absolute  control  orer  all  the  interests,  resources  and 
pursuits  of  a  people  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any 
other  than  a  simple  consolidated  government." 

Let  us  see  whether  this  position  may  not  be  maintained. 

It  is  not,  we  conceive,  a  minute  criticism  to  remark  upon  the 
words  in  which  the  right  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, is  couched.  It  is  not  to  <*  regulate  trade"  simply,  abso- 
lutely; but  to  **  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  be^ 
tween  the  States  and  toith  the  Indian  tribes."  The  very  words 
imply  ffiutual  intercourse^  exchange^  traffic — and  correspond,  as 
we  shall  presently  shew,  with  all  the  definitions  of  elementary 
writers.  Now  we  maintain  that  this  power,  thus  guardedly 
conveyed,  is  according  to  the  general  understanding  of  mankind 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  a  Federal  Union,  essentially  different 
from  the  unlimited  right  to  control  the  resources  and  industry  of 
a  country,  exercised  by  consolidated  governments  and  virtually 
claimed  for  ours  by  the  friends  of  ^^  the  system." 

In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  had  any  general  power  to  pro- 
tect domestic  industry,  it  might  do  so,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a 
direct  tax — it  might  do  so  by  penalty.  J3ut  Mr.  Madison  con- 
cedes that  it  cannot  employ  any  such  means,  and  this  conces- 
sion seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  Unless  it  can  be  shewn 
that  men  who  formed  an  association,  chiefly  (after  the  great 
moral  purposes  of  the  Union)  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and 
denied  to  their  agents  all  right  of  direct  interference  with  do- 
mestic industry,  and  refused,  implicitly,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
objects  of  their  common  interest,  meant  that  the  power  of  regu- 
lating that  capital  concern,  should  be  used,  not  with  a  view  to 
that  concern,  but  to  the  promotion  of  the  very  objects  which: 
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tbey  bad  implicitly  refused  to  make  matters  of  common  inter- 
est.    We  shall  speak  to  this  point  presently. 

If  the  encourai^ement  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  other  way 
than  as  incident  to  the  general  policy  and  benefits  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  one  of  the' pur^Hises  of  the  people,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Convention  did  its  work  verv  inartificiallv  and 
incompletely.  General  Hamilton  says  as  much  in  the  Re|)ort 
already  referred  to.  As  be  was  required  to  point  out  all  the 
means  of  promoting  that  object,  which  he  might  deem  eligible,  he 
soon  found  that  the  powers  of  the  government  were  not  co-ex- 
tensive with  its  supposed  pur|>oses.  Thus  he  enumerates,  be- 
sides protecting  duties — prohibition  of  rival  articles — f>ecuniary 
bounties — premiums — ^the  encouragement  of  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  at  home,  and  the  inirodurtion  into  the  United  States 
of  such  as  may  have  been  made  in  other  countries ;  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  machinery — judicious  regulations  for  the 
insfiection  of  manufactured  commodities — the  facilitating  of 
pecuniary  remittances  from  place  to  place.  In  reference  to 
inventions,  &c.  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : — *'  For  the 
last,  so  far  as  respects  *  authors  and  inventors,'  provision  has 
been  made  by  law.  But  it  is  desirable,  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments and  secrets  of  extraordinary  value,  to  be  able  to  extend 
the  same  benefit  to  introducers  as  well  as  authors  and  inven- 
tors, a  policy  which  has  been  practised  with  advantage  in  ottier 
countries.  Here,  however,  as  in  ^nae  tdher  casein  there  is  cause 
to  regret  that  the  competency  of  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government  to  the^cW,  which  might  be  done,  is  not  without  a 
question."  But  if  this  observation  was  extorted  from  its  author 
by  even  so  imperfect  an  enumeration  of  the  means  of  *^  regu- 
lating trade,"  in  other  words,  of  protecting  domestic  industry  at 
the  expense  of  trade,  what  would  he  have  said  had  he  completed 
the  catalogue  f  He  would  have  been  filled,  and  every  thorough- 
paced friend  of  domestic  industry  must  be  filled,  with  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  at  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  government  in 
this  important  particular.  The  '*  regulation  of  trade,"  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  manufacturer  and  artisan  at  home,  has  been,  of  all 
others,  the  most  copious  fountain  of  legislaiinn — ajfid  we  may  add, 
of  all  the  curses  of  pragmatical  and  vexatious  legislation.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  the  folly  and  presumption  of  the  rulers  of 
mankind  have  ^*  reigned  and  revelled"  so  licentiously.  Happy, 
most  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  the  ^'com^ietenry  of  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government,"  to  do  so  much  mischief,  to  violate 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  so  rashly  and  tyrannically, 
is,  by  the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  **  not  without  a  question." 
The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  Common 
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Law — herfiufte  it  is  at  war  with  the  liberty,  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  that  law;  and  it  is  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  that  has 
filled  the  statute  book  with  enactments,  in  every  point  of  view 
barbarous,  and  engrafted,  like  poisonous  exotics,  upon  the 
simple  and  equitable  jurisprudence  of  a  free  people.  Nothing 
can  be  more  odious  than  the  innumerable  petty  '^  regulations" 
which  have  been,  in  former  times,  found  or  thought  necessary 
to  protect  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  few,  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  For  instance — "  In  Sheffield, 
no  master  cutler  can  have  more  than  one  apprentice  at  a 
time,  by  a  by-law  of  the  corporation.  In  Norwich,  no  master 
weaver  can  have  more  than  two  apprentices,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  five  pounds  a  month  to  the  king.  No  master  hatter 
can  have  more  than  two  apprentices  any  where  in  England, 
or  in  the  English  plantations,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  five 
pounds  a  month,  halftothe  king,  and  half  to  him  who  shall  sue  in 
any  court  of  record.  The  silk  weavers  in  London,  had  scarcely 
been  incorporated  a  year,  when  they  enacted  a  by-law,  restrain- 
ing any  master  from  having  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time."*  In  some  instances,  these  local  regulations  have  been 
adopted  as  laws  of  the  whole  realm  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
4th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Apprentice- 
ships, is  a  notable  example  of  this.  So,  besides  encouraging 
the  study  of  agriculture,  &c.  and  giving  pensions  to  artists, 
both  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  IL  tempted  skilful  work- 
men to  settle  in  Russia  by  extravagant  bribes.  In  short,  the 
'*  regulation  of  trade,"  in  this  acceptation  of  it,  extends  to  every 
imaginable  interest  of  society,  and  all  the  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations of  mankind.  Among  other  devices  to  promote  the  great 
ends  of  the  ^*  American  System,"  a  very  effective  one  would  be 
to  lower,  by  severe  laws,  if  necessary,  the  standard  of  necessity 
among  our  people,  so  as  to  subsist  them  on  a  great  deal  less, 
and  get  their  labour  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Now,  we  ask  whether  there  is  a  man  in  any  part  of  this 
country,  who  ever  dreamed  that  the  right  <'to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States,"  authorized 
the  Federal  Government  thus  to  violate  all  his  natural  rights, 
and  to  control  every  private  concern  of  his  life.  •  Or  is  there  a 
man  in  this  country,  who,  we  will  not  say,  regards  the  want  of 
such  tyrannical  powers  as  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,  but  who 
does  not  thank  God  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  living  under 
a  government,  to  which  such  powers  are  now  and  forever  de- 

**  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  11.  30 
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nied  ?  This  is  one  answer  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Madison's  letter, 
in  which  be  argues  that  the  General  Government  muet  have 
the  right  of  protecting  manufactures,  because  the  States  have 
not.  Perhaps^  we  may  shew  that  the  States  still  have  the 
power — hut  if  we  do  not,  does  it  follow  that  a  power  (in  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  claimed)  at  war  with  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  of  all  free  governments,  and  of  all  enlightened 
policy,  must  exist  somewhere?  Is  it  not  very  conceivable  that 
our  fathers,  at  so  recent  a  period  as  forty  years  ago,  might  have 
been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  popular  pbi* 
loaophy  of  the  day,  the  great  revelation  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  that  they  chose  this,  like 
some  other  rights — the  trial  by  jury,  for  instance^-to  be  above 
all  the  caprices  of  legislation?  They  fully  understood  their 
position — they  clearly  perceived  their  advantages — they  knew 
what  a  world  was  all  before  them  to  cultivate  and  build  up  and 
beautify — is  it  not  in  strict  analogy  with  all  they  said  and  did, 
to  suppose  that  they  chose  to  make  their  country  the  empire  of 
reason,  to  conform  their  laws  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  leave 
this  people  to  the  impulse  of  most  favourable  circumstances 
and  an  energetic  and  enterprising  national  character,  '*  of  our 
proper  motion  to  ascend"  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  to 
which  we  ha/ve  attained,  so  soon,  and  by  those  very  means  ? 

It  seems  to  us  quite  remarkable  that  so  acute  and  sound  a  mind 
asGen.Hamilton'Sy  was  not  struck  with  the  singular  incongruity 
which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  admitted  powers  and  the 
supposed  purposes  of  the  government.  How  unaccountable,  that 
the  States  anticipating  the  birth  of  the  *' American  System," 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  country,  should  have  made  no  pro- 
vision, or  next  to  none,  for  its  decent  support !  To  be  sure, 
the  ingenious  idea  of  raising  money  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
federal  or  unfederal,  went  very  far  to  fill  up  the  melancholy 
chasm.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  a  government,  both  putting 
money  into  its  purse,  '*  as  lago  advises"  and  taking  it  out  ad 
Ubitum,  cannot  accomplish.  But  even  with  this  mighty  gucceda- 
neuffif  it  is  still  unaccountable  in  theory,  how  the  prophetic  for- 
mers of  the  Constitution — the  pretended  fathers  of  the  Ameri^ 
can  System — should  have  left  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures, to  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  manner  in  which 
another  great  interest  of  the  country  should  be  regulated-^ 
should  leave  them,  as  it  were,  absolutely  dependent  upon  what 
they  could  pick  up  casually  and  indirectly,  by  the  liberality  of  that 
interest,  or  by  cunning  contrivances  of  their  friends  to  defraud 
and  circumvent  it.  Can  any  thing  be  more  striking  than  the 
very  deficiency  pointed  out  l^y  General  Hamilton  himself  in  the 


f! 
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passage  just  quoted,  of  a  power  to  reward  the  iniroducer$  of 
foreign  improvements  f  Why  should  such  a  power  not  be  tm- 
plMf  as  well  as  the  right  to  institute  a  corporation  f  Because 
ft  would  be  too  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  context.  The 
convention  had  on  full  consideration  and  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  given  to  the  government  a  power  **  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  useful  arts" — how?  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  !*-*' By  securing  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
wricnigs  and  discoveries."  This,  like  every  other  grant  of 
power  in  the  Constitution,  was  an  emphatic  affirmatiw  preg- 
nant. It  utterly  excluded  the  idea  of  any  other  species  of  direct 
encouragement-— even  by  money,  one  should  think.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  felt  by  the  ablest  champion,  whom  those  who  would 
strengthen  the  federal  system  by  impUcationj  have  ever  found. 
What  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises,  but 
that  the  whole  system  of  protection,  as  such,  was  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  government-^hat  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
not  the  domestic  industry  which  feeds  it — that  the  merchant, 
not  the  artificer,  was  the  object  of  our  federal  association  f* 

This  conclusion  thus  drawn  from  the  frame  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  anakigies  of  the  Constitution  itself,  seems  to  conform 
to  the  general  understanding  of  mankind.  Every  definition 
which  we  have  happened  to  meet  with  in  elementary  books,  con- 
firms us  in  our  interpretation  of  the  clause  conveying  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce.  A  people  having  no  manufactures,  and 
as  a  nation^  no  direct  power  to  promote  them,  agrees  that  the 
right  of  regulating  their  great  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  vested  in  a  certain  assembly — what 
is  the  business  of  these  trustees  f  Is  it  not  strictly  international — 
is  it  not  confined  to  the  regulating  of  a  reciprocal  intercourse — 
and  as  the  intercourse  is  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  the 

S)vernment,  a  great,   paramount   national  concern,  are  not 
ese  trustees  obviously  bound  in  the  execution  of  their  powers, 
to  make  the  most  of  that  interest  ft 

*"  **  Those  that  buy  roods  to  reduce  them  by  their  own  art  or  industry  into  other 
forms  than  formerly  tney  were  ot,  are  properly  called  artifieen,  not  merchants." — 
Molloy  de  Jure  Maritim.  1.  3.  c.  7.  ^  13. 

t  The  idea  of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures  does  not  seem  to  be  em- 
braced in  any  definitions  of  "  commerce/'  thoueh  "  navigation"  i»— and  in  com- 
mercial treaties,  commerce  and  navigation  are  always  mentioned  as  synonimous. 
They  are  identified  in  the  common  understanding  of  mankind.  Beawes  (Lex 
Mercatoria,  vol.  p  1,)  distinguishes  between  commerce  and  trade.  **  Uom 
merce  is  that  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  is  carried  on  from  one 
eouniry  to  another  by  meant  ofnavigatton,  either  tor  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
or  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  them  through  the  medium  of  money.  Commerce, 
then,  hoM  its  from  in  navigation,  and  is  tupported  by  exports  and  imports,  whereas, 
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The  answer  to  this  last  question  is  the  jrreat  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  *'  the  system." 
The  former  admit  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  all  the  powers  necessary  to  a  complete  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry,  but  they  say  that  the  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  the  most  important  of  any,  and  that  that  right  is  con- 
veyed to  Congress,  in  an  unqualified,  unreserved  manner — 
they  affirm  that  the  fallacy  of  our  argument  consists  in  restrict- 
ing the  exercise  of  a  power  thus  given  without  stint,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a/etronly  out  of  its  many  objects.  The  on- 
ly question,  say  they,  about  the  rapaciiy  of  Coiigiess  to  legis- 
late, i8a  naked  one  as  to  the  existence  of  the  ptmer.  Ifthat  be 
decided  affirmatively,  then  how,  or  how  far,  it  shall  be  exercis- 
ed, or  whether  it  shall  be  exercised  at  all  or  not,  are  matters  of 
uncontrolled  legislative  discreticm.  This  discretion  may  be 
abuHed,  but  an  abuse  of  power  is  not  an  usurpation. 

We  believe  we  have  put  the  arf»ument  fuirl) — we  have  en- 
deavoured to  put  it  strongly.     Let  us  proceed  to  examine  it. 

It  follows,  we  maintain,  from  our  pievious  reasonings,  that 
to  suppose  that  the  powei  to  regulate  commeice  \^us  not  given 
with  a  view  to  commerce,  as  an  end^  as  one  of  the  great,  para- 
mount abject*  of  the  government,  but  only  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing indirectly  other  objects  not  directly  embraced,  and  therefore^ 
entirely  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  the  government,  is  a  sole- 
simple  trade  may  be  transacted  indenendent  of  these  elements,  and  herein  chiefly 
consists  the  difference."  The  word  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
is  "  Commerce,"  and  even  \%  hen  the  traffic  bettpeen  Ihe  Siaitt  is  mentioned,  it  is  des- 
cribed in  the  same  way — ^thus  excluding  every  ambieuity  that  might  arise  up- 
on the  word  *'  trade."  Martens  also,  (Law  of  Nations*  B.  4.  c.  3  )  represents  com- 
merce as  consisting  in  txchangti.  **  External  commerce  has  several  branches.  It 
consists  in  selling  the  tuperfluiiy,  in  purchasing  articles  of  necessity,'  as  well  pro- 
ductions as  mannfaittures,  in  buying  from  one  nation  and  selling  to  another,  or  in 
traniporting  the  merchandiat  from  tfu  uller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  thefretghi."  Mavi- 
gation,  therefore,  is  included  in  this  definition  of  commerce.  /*  Commerce  is  carried 
on  either  by  land  or  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  mnridme  commerce  i^  the  most  con- 
siderable and  in  every  respect  the  most  important.  Besides,  the  sea  itselt  produces 
very  respectable  branches  of  commerce."  8ee  to  the  same  effect,  Jacob's  haW 
Dictionary.  Voc.  Commerce.  Pardessus  (Cours  de  Droit  Commercial,  vol.  i.  p- 1) 
defines  it  thus :  **  Le  commerce  danttes  rapportt  aru  lajurigprudrnce  peut  6tr»  d^- 
finie  Vichantce  que  les  hommet  font  entr'eux  des  diverse*  productions  mobili9irei  de 
la  nature  ou  de  Vinduttrie,''    Domat.    (Public  Law.^.  i.  Tit  12.  Sec.  i.)    *'  We 

five  the  name  of  commerce  in  general  to  the  usage  of  buying  and  selling  and 
artering,  which  has  been  introduced,  to  the  end  that  every  one  might  have  the 
things  they  stand  in  need  of."  Let  these  sprcirofns  suffice.  We  need  not  say  that 
some  of  (he  boolcs  cited,  are  elementary  works  of  the  vf  ry  highest  authority. .' 

Still  further  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  "  regulate  commerce  6e- 
Iteeenthe  States,"  ^c.  we  quote  the  following  passage  ol  the  "  Federalist."  *'  A 
very  material  object  of  this  (tower  was  the  relief  of  the  States  which  import  and 
export  through  other  Statfs,  from  the  improper  contributions  levied  on  them 
by  the  latter.  Were  these  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  trade  between  State  and  State, 
it  must  be  foreseen,  that  ways  would  be  found  out,  lo  load  the  articles  of  import 
and  export,  during  the  pauage  through  their  jurisdiction  ith  duties  which  would 
fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter  and  the  coasumen  of  the  former."  d&c.— No.  4^. 
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cUm  and  a  contradiction.     It  iq,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
a  fuddainental  principle  in  the  law  of  all  jTr/tmr^— especially 
where  they  are  confided  to  agents  of  a  limited  interest  or  com- 
mission—that the  objects  of  the  power  are  of  its  very  essence.  It 
does  not  exist  for  any  other  purpose,  and  if  a  perversion  of  it  to 
other  purposes,  may  not  be  defeated  or  prevented,  it  is  because 
the  law,  contrary  to  its  first   maxim,  gives  no  remedy  where 
there  is  an  unquestionable  right.     If,  indeed,  the  friends  of  the 
system  consider  impunity  in  doing  wrong,  as  the  test  o(  rights 
there  may  be  something  in  their  argument.     The  forms  of  the 
law,  the  imperfections  of  judicature,  may,  and  sometimes  do, 
admit  of  such  abuses,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  revolution— that  is  to  say,  provided  the  sufTerinjrji  of 
the  people  become  great  enough  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  sword. 
B<tt  we  suppose  the  friends  of  the  system  to  art  in  go<Hi  faith. 
We  do  not  presume  against  them  any  frawi  upt  n  the  taw.     We 
address  our  argument,  in  short,  to  those  concerned  in  the  pass- 
ing of  such  laws — themembersof  Congress  and  the  Executive 
of  the  nation.   We  are  sitting  in  chancery  and  would  purge  ^heir 
consciences.     And  we  put  it  to  their  common  sense  and  their 
moral  sense  to  decide,  whether  they  have  any  riuht  at  all  to 
treat  the  cardinal  end:s  of  government  as  mere  fi^afw  of  accom- 
plishing other  ends,  and  to  sacrifice  an  unquestionable  and  par- 
amount object  of  that  great  covenant  of  States,  to  what  those 
States  never  contemplated  as  any  object  of  it  at  all.     That  the 
solemn  and  mighty  trust  confidetl  to  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government,  was  to  be  circumscribed  by  its  enumerated  purpo^ 
self  (and  in  what  other  way  could  it  be  circumscribed  i)  is  so  clear 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  authority  is  quite  superfluous. 
We  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Federalist,  therefore, 
rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  aiithority.     It  was  written  by 
General  Hamilton  and  is  directly  in  point — "The  necessity  of  a 
Constitution,  at  least  equally  energetic  with  the  one  proposed, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  is  the  point  at  the  examination 
of  which  we  are  now  arrived.     The  inquiry  will  naturally  di- 
vide ksclf  into  three  branches :  The  objects  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  Federal  Government — the  quantity  of  power  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  those  obfects^^ihe  persons  upon  whom 
the  power  ought  to  operate.     •     •     •     ♦     ♦     The  principal 
purposepto  be  answered  by  the  Union,  are  these :  the  common 
defence  of  the  members— the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
as  well  against  national  convulsions  as  external  attacks — the 
regulation  of  commerce  with  other  nations  and  between  the  United 
States — ^the  superintendence  of  our  intercourse,  political  and 
commercial  with  foreign  countries.*'*     We  beg  our  readers, 

*  Federtlist,  No.  22. 
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before  we  proceed  nmj  Airtber,  to  remark  the  admirable,  and 
we  will  add,  cbaracteribfic  precision,  with  which  the  most  able 
author  of  this  paper  has  condensed,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Constitution  into  these  few  lines.  It  is  the 
outline  of  a  gigantic  fabric  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
with  a  single  dash  of  his  pencil.  He  proceeds  to  speak  after- 
wards in  detail  of  '^  the  auihariiies  essential"  to  the  effecting  of 
the  above  mentioned  objects,  and  among  other  things  lays  down 
a  principle  quite  indisputable,  "  that  the  means  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  €iiJ,"  d&c.  This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  only  sure  chart  of  the  government;  and 
now  we  ask,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  commerce  can  be 
regulated,  to  its  own  utter  destruction,  with  a  view  to  encour- 
age manufactures,  unless  it  be  shewn  (which  is  impossible)  that 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
industry  and  the  labours  of  the  artizan. 

It  is  objected  to  us,  that  the  right  to  regulate,  implies  the 
right  to  restrain.  To  be  sure  it  does,  provided  the  dyed  of  the 
restraint  be  a  legitimate,  paramount  one*  For  instance,  an  em- 
bargo laid  as  a  preliminary  to,  or  even  a  substitute  for  war,  is 
unquestionably  constitutional.  So,  if  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufactures were  a  distinct  purpose  of  the  Union,  a  tariff  of  pro- 
tection would  be  constitutional,  as  a  tariff  for  revenue  confess- 
edly is.  And,  to  go  a  step  further,  restraints  upon  commerce 
are  certainly  within  the  provision  of  government,  when  the  pur- 
pose of  them  is  to  coerce  foreign  States  to  reciprocity  and  fair- 
ness in  their  intercourse  with  us.  This  is  an  answer  to  another 
of  Mr.  Madison's  objections.  We — that  is,  the  legislature  of  this 
State — have  never  pretended  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
duties  could  be  levied  was  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  we  have' 
uniformly  been  careful  to  admit  that  a  bona  fide  commercial 
tariff  would  be  constitutional— that  is  to  say,  a  tariff  of  which 
the  object  is  to  increase  commerce — to  procure  a  wider  market 
for  the  products  of  the  country,  afier  those  products  are  created. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  a  negotiation  of  which  the  ob- 
ject is  to  settle  the  duties  reciprocally  to  be  paid  by  two  coun- 
tries. The  treaty  between  France  and  England  in  '86  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.*  In  that  treaty  his  Britannic  majesty  reserves 
the  right  of  countervailing,  by  additional  duties,  on  certain  enu- 
merated merchandizes,  the  internal  duties,  actually  imposed 
upon  the  manufactures  or  the  impost  duties  which  are  charged 
on  the  raw  material.  Some  such  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
a  modification  of  the  British  corn  laws,  is  rumoured  to  have 
been  in  contemplation  of  our  government,  when  Mr.  M'Lane 
went  out  to  London  j  and  it  would  reflect  immortal  honour  upon 

*  Beawes,  L.  M.  617. 
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the  present  adminiBtratipn  if  it  should  be  effecied  on  equitable 
terms.  The  test  of  such  a  commercial  tariff  is  a  very  simple 
one*  You  have  only  to  propose  the  question  whether  Congress 
would  abolish  its  own  impost-duties,  if  other  nations  did  so.  If 
the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  rincerelg  so^  those  duties 
are  constitutional.  If  on  the  contrary  the  object  be  .exclu- 
sion or  prohUntianr^xi  cur  customs  be  raised  just  in  proportion 
as  those  of  other  nations  are  reduced — such  an  exercise  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  seems  to  us  a  fraud  upon  the  law. 
That  this  pretence  has  lately  been  set  up  by  the  advocates  oi 
the  "  system,"  we  are  well  aware.  It  was  a  mere  after-thought, 
and  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  professed  principles  and  the 
uniform  conduct  of  the  majority  of  that  party.  We  dare  say 
that  there  are  many  in  the  tariff  ranks  who  would  desert  them, 
if  they  saw  what  they  deem  a  fair  compensation  offered  to  the 
government  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  We  have  no  doubt,forthi8 
reason,  that,  if  the  feelings  of  our  government  are  properly  un- 
derstood, the  British  ministry  might,  for  some  time  at  least,  abo- 
lish the  protecting  system  of  this  country,  by  a  concession  to 
the  corn  trade.  But  the  doctors  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention, 
and  all  others  of  the  %SLme  farina^  would  be  grossly  scandalized 
at  such  a  result.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
laws  against  which  such  retaliatory  measures  are  employed* 
Where  new  restrictions  are  imposed  by  foreign  governments, 
they  may  be  more  easily  defeated  by  such  a  policy.  Congress, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  would  be  justified  in  trying  the  expe- 
dient without  hesitation.  The  example  of  the  West  India  trade 
is  in  point  here,  and  be  it  remembered  to  the  credit  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  Charleston,  that  believing  the  government  to 
have  in  view  only  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  whole  in  that 
step,  politic  or  impolitic,  they  (although  suffering  much  under 
the  restriction)  refused,  after  argument,  even  to  petition  for  its 
removal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  restraints  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  were  part  of  an  ancient,  settled,  fundamental  policy,  it 
would  be  almost  hopeless,  and  rather  presumptuous  to  require 
that  it  should  be  abandoned.  In  sach  a  case,  the  laws  .of  a  fo- 
reign conntry  may  well  be  regarded,  as  Mr.  M'Duffie  and  others 
have  expressed  it,  as  so  many  laws  of  nature  against  which  man 
rebels  only  to  feel  and  to  show  his  own  impotence.  Unques- 
tionably, if  it  be  ascertained  that  such  a  system  abroad,  cannot 
be  shaken,  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  unwarrantable  exer- 
cise of  the  federal  power  over  commerce,  to  restrain  it  on  such 
a  pretext. 
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We  should  have  lass  confidence  in  our  concluftions  upon  this 
subject — soun^  as  they  appear  to  us  in  theory — if  they  were  al- 
together novel  and  speculative.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very 
di-stiQctions  we  set  up,  and  which  have  been  pronounced  alto- 
gether paradoxical,  have  been  made  by  our  old  common  lawyers, 
on  annloi^ous  subjects  lonir  ago*  And  first,  as  to  the  difference 
between  a  tarififof  protection,  and  countervailing  duties  with  the 
bona  fide  purpose  of  increasing,  in  the  end,  the  trade  which  they 
at  first  restrain.  In  the  case  of  '^customs,  subsidies,  and  impo- 
sitions,'* Lord  Coke  reports  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
Popham,  Chief  Justice,  and  himself,  up<in  a  judgment  (then) 
lately  given  in  the  Exchequer,  concerning  the  impositions  of 
currants.  He  states  some  preliminary  matters  and  then  pro- 
ceeds. ^'Upon  all  which,  and  divers  records  which  we  had 
seen,  it  apfieared  to  us  that  the  Kinir  cannot  at  his  pleasure  put 
any  imposition  upon  any  merchandize  to  be  inifiorted  into  thi» 
kingdom  or  exported,  unless  it.be  for  the  advancement  of  trude 
and  traffic,  which  is  the  life  of  every  island,  pro  bantf  publico. 
And  if  in  foreign  parts  any  imposition  is  put  Ufion  the  merchan- 
dize of  our  merchants,  nan  pro  bono  publico;  and  to  make  tqua^ 
Uljf  for  the  purpose  to  advance  trade  aiui  trafficn  the  king  may 
put  an  imposition  upon  their  merchandizes,  for  this  is  not 
against  any  of  the  statutes  which  weie  made  for  advancement 
of  merchandize,  or  of  the  statutes  of  Magna  Charta,  c.'tiO,  &c. 
for  the  end  of  all  such  restraints  is  saius  popufi^  and  so  in  the 
case  of  currants,  &c.  and  also  in  the  case  of  customer  Smith, 
&c.  both  the  impositions  were  imposed,  upon  the  said  reason 
to  make  equality,  for  this  was  the  truth  of  both  cases,  (scil) 
the  advancement  of  trade  and  traffic,  and  for  this  cause  puch 
imposition  were  lawful."* 

This,  it  will  be  obset  ved,  was  a  question  concerning  the  pre- 
rogative—which is  in  derogation  both  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege and  of  common  right,  and  for  that  reason,  called  more 
strictly  to  account.  So  the  General  Government,  transcendent 
as  its  prerogatives  are,  is  in  derogation  of  the  original,  and  ex- 
cept where  yielded  in  the  Constitution,  reserved  sovereignty  of 
the  Stages  and  the  people,  and  is  bound,  in  all  cases,  to  shew 
its  authority.  The  case,  therefore,  is  very  much  in  point.  At 
all  events,  the  distinction  drawn  is  perfectly  applicable,  and 
that  was  our  main  object  in  citing  the  authoi  ity.  We  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  his  preface  to  Bates'  case,  1 1  State  Tri- 
als, 30— objects  to  the  doctrine  of  this  case  as  leaning  too  much 
to  the  side  of  the  prerogative,  and  inconsistent  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Coke  in  the  2d  Institute,  where  he  condemns 

*  12  Rep.  33-34. 
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the  judgment  in  Bates'  case  without  any  reserve.     Rut  this,  if 
any  thing,  only  strengthens  the  authority  for  our  purpose. 

Next,  as  to  the  question  whether  a  right  to  ^^ regulate  trade*^ 
vested  in  a  government  of  limited  powers,  can  be  so  exercised 
as  to  restrain  trade,  without  any  intention  of  accomplishing  by 
such  restraint,  any  other  of  its  ascertained^  enumerated  purposes. 
We  shall  cite  a  case  or  two  upon  the  law  of  corporations. 
These  cases  are  very  much  in  point.  A  civil  or  political  corpo- 
ration is  a  body  politic,  to  which  certain  of  the  jura  regaUa^  or 
attributes  of  sovereignty  are  delegated.  Among  these,  the  city 
of  London  has  a  right  to  regulate  trade  by  by-law.  If,  there- 
fore, we  produce  a  case  of  authority,  in  which  the  right  to  regu- 
late trade  is  ruled  not  to  imply  the  right  to  restrain  trade,  we 
shall  very  much  strengthen  our  previous  reasonings  upon  this 
subject.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  analogy  between  such  a 
body  politic  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fact,  that  the  one  is  an  in-^ 
Jerior  and  the  other  a  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  best  evidence 
of  this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  pleading  recognized  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  wdl  settled  principle  that 
whoever  sues  in  an  inferior  (for  instance,  in  a  city)  court,  must 
shew  on  the  face  of  the  record  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause,  because  the  jurisdiction  is  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon right  to  have  controversies  decided  in  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  land,  and  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  it.  For 
the  very  same  reason,  such  a  rule  is  necessary  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  accordinsly,  such  is  the  well  established  law  of  the 
land.  Although  the  Federal  Government  is  supreme  within  its 
sphei:e,  yet  that  sphere  is  a  limited  one.  The  presumption  is 
against  the  jurisdiction,  because  it  is  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon right  of  the  people  of  the  different  States,  to  be  tried  in 
their  own  forums.  With  these  observations,  we  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  case  of  Harrison^  Knight  Chamberlain  of  London^  versus 
Godman.^ 

The  question  arose,  in  the  usual  way,  upon  a  return  of  a 
habeas  corpus  cum  causa  directed  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Sheriffs  of  London.  The  return  after  setting  forth  the  general 
custom  authorizing  by-laws  fur  the  common  good,  goes  on  to 
shew,  that  a  certain  company  of  butchers  was  much  diminished 
and  fallen  into  ^cay,  by  reason  of  many  persons  obtaining  free- 
dom of  other  companies:  for  remedy  whereof,  it  was  ordained^ 
that  every  person,  &c.  should  take  upon  himself  the  freedom 
of  this  said  company  of  butchers.  In  short,  the  ordinance  gives 
the  privilege  of  a  monopoly,  in  the  old  corporate  spirit,  to  this 

*   1.  BUXT.  IJS. 
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favoured  company :  and  the  question  was  whether  this  was  a 
mere  regulation  of  trade,  and  so  within  the  custom,  or  a  re- 
straini  of  trade  against  common  right  and  common  law,  and 
therefore  void.  After  full  argument  by  eminent  counsel.  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  the  whole  King's  Bench,  decide  thus :  '*  this  by- 
law is  a  redraint  of  trade,  and  not  a  mere  regulation  of  it.''  (We 
beseech  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  reason  which  follows.)  *'  The 
preamble  donH  pretend  it  to  be  made  to  regulate  the  trade^  but 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  batchers^  company.*^  That  is  to  say, 
the  cor|)oration  being  authorized  only  to  pass  ordinances  for  the 
benefit  and  furtherance  of  traflic,  have  no  right  to  employ  that  au« 
thority  for  the  purposes  of  monopoly  and  protection.  If  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  were  the  charteif  of  a  city,  this  case  would  be 
ent'urely  conclusive  in  a  court  of  justice.  Then  the  question  is, 
does  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  su- 
preme within  the  sphere  of  its  enumerated  powers,  though  those 
powers  are  as  few  and  as  much  limited  by  their  objects,  as  if 
they  were  vested  in  any  inferior,  political  corporation,  make  a 
difference  in  the  conclusion  ?  We  know,  how  very  shocking, 
the  bare  surmise  of  such  an  analogy  will  be  to  persons  accua« 
tomed  to  contemplate  that  government,  in  the  light  of  a  national^ 
not  a  federal  system.  But  we  request  them  to  reconsider  their 
opinions,  to  read  over  the  ''Federalist"  again,  attentively,  dis- 
passionately; and  then  to  answer  the  question  which  we  put  in 
a  former  page,  has  Congress  any  power,  by  direct  legislation 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  industry,  to  enact  such  laws  as 
the  Statute  of  Apprentices,  and  the  other  odious  and  tyrannical 
contrivances  of  monopoly  and  restriction,  referred  to  at  the 
same  timef  If  not,  then,  how  can  it  ahuie  another  power,  to 
that  purpose  f  Where  can  it  find  any  authority  to  shew  that 
its  right  to  regulate  commerce,  implies  the  right,  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  uniform  voice  of  the 
Common  Law — to  restrain  trade  with  a  view  to  monopoly  and 
encouragement  for  the  artificer  at  homef 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  bona  fide  exercise  of  its  transcen- 
dent prerogatives  a  great  latitude  of  discretion,  must  necessa- 
rily hi?  allowed  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  say  again, 
that  w^  have  no  wish  to  curtail  its  usefulness— that  we  would 
not  even  impair  its  legitimate  splendours — ''  the  plumage,  (as 
Junius  happily  expresses  it,)  which  adorns  the  reyal  bird."  Let 
it  only  cover  and  protect  us  under  the  shadow  of  its  mighty 
wings,  and  we  yield  to  none  in  ascribing  to  it  all  strength 
and  honour  and  glory.  We  are  not  for  cavilling  about  hairs, 
where  a  great  national  object  is  concerned.  For  instance,  it 
may,  with  our  free  consent,  establish  a  post-road  by  niaking  one 
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if  there  be  none  already  made.  So  we  do  not  agree  with.Mr. 
Madison,  that  it  is  at  all  dangerous  to  give  it  the  full  length  of 
the  reins,  in  honestly  providing  for  the  common  defence.  Solus 
populi  suprema  lex  e«to— is  as  much  the  maxim  of  republics  as 
of  despotisms.  Every  thing  really  necessary^  therefore,  either 
to  prevent  or  to  prosecute  war,  must,  it  should  seem,  be  con- 
ceded to  it.  For  this  reason,  we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
policy  of  the  first  Congress  in  laying  the  foundation,  by  a  tariff 
of  protection,  of  a  complete  independence  upon  foreign  nations 
formt&'/aryandotherthe  like  essential  supplies.  So,  if  Cuba  were 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  dangerous  power^Hayti  for  in- 
stance— it  would  be,  we  conceive,  the  duty  of  the  government,  as  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  country,  to  prevent  it,  and  whether 
It  did  so  by  force  or  by  purchase — that  is  to  say,  by  money  spent 
in  war,  or  by  money  peaceably  laid  out  in  the  way  of  bargain  And 
sale — would  seem  to  make  no  essential  difference.*  The  bona 
fides  of  the  measure  is  all  that  we  have  a  constdutumal  right  to 
exact.  The  truth  is,  that  every  thing  depends  u|jon  the  exer- 
cise t)f  a  power  being  honest  and  reasonable — and  that,  even  in 
matters  of  strict  law.  It  has,  sometimes,  struck  us  with  great 
surprise,  as  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,t  to  contrast  our 
metaphysical  and  technical  way  of  considering  constitutional 
questions,  *'  with  the  plain  rules  of  liberty"-^the  downright, 
practical  good  sen^e  and  good  faith — by  which  our  English  fore- 
fathers were  governed  in  their  struggles  for  populaif  rights. 
When  an  Englishman  speaks  of  a  course  of  policy  as  unconsti- 
tutional, he  merely  means  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust — 
against  Magna  Charta  and  common  right.  An  abuse  of  power 
with  him  is  an  usurpation,  and  so,  as  the  *'  Protest"  of  our  Legis- 
lature affirms,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with  us.  And  here  we  beg 
leave  to  have  recourse,  once  more,  to  the  lights,  of  the  Common 
Law,  for  an  illustration  of  the  previous  topics.  In  **  the  Cham- 
berlain of  London's  Case,"  (5.  Rep.  63.)  a  great  leading  case 
upon  by-laws  and  ordinances.  Lord  Coke  reports  a  decision 
u^ion  the  following  points.  It  was  ordained  by  the  Common 
Council,  &c.  ''that  if  any  citizen,  freeman  or  stranger  within 
the  city  put  any  broad  cloth  to  sale,  within  the  city  of  London, 
before  it  be  brought  to  Blackwall-Hall,  to  be  viewed  and 
searched,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  saleable,  and  that  hal'^ 
leage  be  paid  for  it,  scil  id.  for  every  cloth,  that  he  shall  forfeit 

*  We  tbonght  with  "  BraCns,"  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  justifiable  in  this  point 
of  viaw,  mitil  we  learned  that  Mr.  Jeffisrran  had  honestly  confessed  he  considered 
;t,  at  the  time,  as  a  stretch  of  the  Cuastitution. 

t  Soathem  Aeview,  Mo.  m.  Art.  9. 
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for  «very  cloth,  6f.  8c/."  The  question  was  whether  this  by-law 
were  good,  and  it  was  ruled  in  the  affirmative;  because  it  was  a 
a  salutary  regulation  (not  a  restraint)  of  trade.  *'  Also  the  as- 
sessing of  the  said  Id.  for  halleage  was  good,  because  it  was 
fro  bono  publico,  and  it  was  competent  and  reasonable^  having 
regard  to  the  benefit  which  the  subject  enjoyed  by  reason  of 
the  said  ordinances,  and  such  assessments  being  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  good,  and  not  pro  privato  lucro  [for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation]  were  maintainable  in  law."  Here 
is  the  doctrine  of  all  inspection  laws. 

We  dismiss  this  important  point,  upon  which  we'have  neces- 
sarily enlarged  a  good  deal,  with  an  humble  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  our  views  in  relation  to  it. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  only  two  clauses  of 
the*  Constitution,  under  which  the  right  to  protect  domestic 
industry  has  been  claimed,  give  no  countenance  to  such  a  preten- 
sion, we  have  done  ail  that  in  strict  justice  can  be  exacted  of  us. 
The  onus  probanda  is  upon  the  other  side,  and  if  they  have  not 
made  out  their  case,  we  are  entitled  to  judgment  of  course.  -  But 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  '"Pretest,"  in  which  it 
is  aflirmed  that  the  right  of  levying  protecting  duties  has  been 
reserved  to  the  States. 

"  6.  Because  whilst  the  power  to  protect  manufactures  is  no  where 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  nor  cdn  be  considered  as  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  any  specified  power,  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution. 

We  spoke  so  much  at  large  upon  this  subject,  in  our  review 
of  the  '*  Crisis" — the  )iamphlet  in  which  this  doctrine,  as  well 
as  the  negative  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  the 
clause  authorizing  Congress  to  grant  patent  rights,  were,  we 
believe,  first  publicly  discussed — that  we  find  our  present  labour 
a  good  deal  abridged.*  But  Mr.  Madison  having,  since  our 
former  remarks  were  published,  adverted  very  particularly  to 
this  topic,  and  given  his  reasons  for  rejecting  what  he  calls  a 
notd^  however  plausible,  interpretation,  we  feel  bound  to  reply 

to  his  strictures.     They  are  as  follows : — 

• 

^  It  is  seen  with  no  little  surprise,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  a  highly  respectable  quarter,  and  at  length  reduced  to  a  resolution 
formally  proposed  in  Congress,  to  substitute,  for  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  trade  so  as  to  encourage  manufactures,  a  power  in  the  seve- 
ral States  to  do  so,  with  the  consent  of  that  body ;  and  this  expedient 
is  derived  from  a  clause  in  the  tenth  section  of  article  first  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says:  *•  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 

*  Southern  Reriew,  No.  II.  Art  ]. 
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lay  any  impcbts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  pro- 
duce of  all  duties,  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  o(  the  United  States ;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.* 

*'To  say  nothing  of  the  clear  indications  in  the  Journal  of  the  Con- 
rention  of  1787,  that  the  clause  was  intended  merely  to  provide  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  particular  States,  in  their  inspection  laws  and  in 
such  improvements  as  they  might  choose  to  make  in  their  harbors  and 
rivers,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress— objects  to  which  the  reserved 
power  has  been  applied,  in  several  instances,  at  the  request  of  Virginia 
and  Georgia — how  could  it  ever  be  imagined  that  any  State  would  wish 
to  tax  its  own  trade  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  if  possess* 
ed  of  the  authority,  or  could,  in  fact,  do  so,  if  wishing  it? 

*'  A  tax  on  imports  would  be  a  tax  on  its  own  consumption ;  and  the 
net  proceeds  going,  according  to  the  clause,  not  into  its  own  Treasu- 
ry, but  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  State  would  tax  it- 
self separately  for  the  equal  gain  of  all  the  other  States ;  and  as  far  as 
the  nianufactures,  so  encouraged,  might  succeed  in  ultimately  increas- 
ing the  stock  in  market,  and  lowering  the  price  by  competition,  this  ad- 
vantage, also,  procured  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State,  would  be  com- 
mon to  all  the  others. 

*'  But  the  very  suggestion  of  such  an  expedient  to  any  State,  would 
have  an  air  of  mockery,  when  its  experienced  impracticability  is  taken  in- 
to view.  No  one,  who  recollects  or  recurs  to  the  period  when  the  pow- 
er over  commerce  was  in  the  individual  States,  and  separate  attempts 
were  made  to  tax,  or  otherwise  regulate  it,  need  be  told  that  the  attempts 
were  not  only  abortive,  but,  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  general 
and  uniform  regulations,  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the  constitutional 
reform  which  provided  for  such  regulations. 

"  To  refer  a  State,  therefore,  to  the  exercise  of  a  power,  as  reserved 
to  her  by  the  Constitution,  the  impossibility  of  exercising  which  was  an 
inducement  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  is,  of  all  remedial  devices,  the 
last  that  ought  to  be  brought  forward.  And  what  renders  it  the  more 
extraordinary,  is,  that,  as  the  tax  on  commerce,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
separately  collected,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State, 
as  previous  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  a  tribute  to  the  United  States^ 
the  State  would  be  in  a  worse  condition,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, than  before,  in  reference  to  an  important  interest,  the  improve- 
ment of  which  was  a  particular  object  in  adopting  the  Constitution.*' 

When  it  is  maintained  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  con- 
tended for,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  is  it  still  in  the 
States.  This  question,. however,  obviously  could  not  arise  until 
the  power  of  Con|];ress  was  disputed,  because  a  general  system 
of  protection  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  preferable  to  a  local  or 
particular  one.  The  fioo<;%nfour  doctrine,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
prejudice  it.  Until  to  our  objection  (for  reasons  already  mention- 
ed) so  recently  made,  that  the  General  Government  bad  not  the 
power,  it  was  answered,  that  then  it  existed  no  where,  since  tke 
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States  conld  not  exercise  it,  nobody  thought  of  looking  into  the 
Constitution  to  see  whether  or  not  it  had  been  expressly  reserved 
to  the  States.  That  it  had  not  been  given  away,  was,  to  be  sure, 
in  reason,  substantially  the  same  thing ;  but  if  a  clause  of  the 
Constitution  itself  could  be  found  from  which  such  a  reservation 
must  necessarily,  or  could  fairly  be  inferred,  it  put  the  conclu- 
sion upon  mnch  safer  grounds.  Not  thai  we  feel  the  force  of 
the  argument,  that  such  a  power  must  exist  somewhere.  We 
have  already  spoken  to  that  point ;  but  wc  must  be  allowed  to 
repeat,  that,  except  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  revenue, 
or  defence^  (where  wo  concede  the  right)  we  do  not  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  what  we  consider  as  a  great  evil,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  political  constitution. 

Jtut  we  look  into  the  Constitution,  and  we  find  the  following 
words : — 

'*  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  cuid  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  t« 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.'* 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  object  of  such  a  reservation  i 
Mr.  Madison  says  it  is  merely  to  authorize  the  levying  of  trifling 
port  duties,  &c.  We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  speak  for  itself.  Where  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  its  words,  evidence  aliunde  is  inadmissible.  We  ask,  then, 
whether  this  is  not  a  full  reservation  to  the  States,  of  whatever 
power  they  originally  had  of  taxing  imports-— subject  to  the 
single  qualification,  that  they  should  have  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress i  For  the  purposes  of  the  impection  laws^  their  power  is 
complete  without  that  consent — but  in  all  other  cases,  without 
exception,  they  may  lay  what  duties  they  please,  upon  exports 
or  imports,  provided  those  duties  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, interfere  with  the  commercial  or  other  policy  of  the 
nation.  Even  if  it  were  a  grant  of  power,  in  such  general 
terms,  it  would  be  hard  to  shew  that  it  was  meant  to  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  objects  only^^since  there  is  nothing,  we  have 
seen,  in  the  powers  vested  in  Congress,  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  the  States.  But  the  inference 
is  much  stronger,  in  the  mere  reservation  of  an  original,  inhe- 
rent, universal  power.  Independently  of  the  federal  compact, 
the  States  might  tax  imports,  or  any  thing  else,  at  their  good 
will  and  pleasure.  But  they  have  agreed,  for  obvious  reasonSy 
n^t  to  exercise  their  power  in  a  particular  case,  except  on  one 
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condition.  Now,  supposing  that  condition  complied  with  or 
removed,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  there  are  any  other  re^ 
strictions  upon  their  sovereignty— -or  that  a  trifling  port  duty  is 
the  utmost  extent  of  untrammelled  sovereignty  f 

We  are  really  unable  to  make  this  matter  plainer  by  any 
reasoning  of  our  own ;  but  if  we  could,  the  task  has  been  so 
much  better  performed  by  an  abler  pen,  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary. In  the  32d  No.  of  the  **  Federalist,*'  General 
Hamilton,  addressing  himself  to  this  very  topic,  lays  down 

the  doctrine  as  follows :— 

« 

**I  am  willing  here  to  allow,  in  its  full  extent,  the  justness  of  the  nea- 
soDing,  which  requires  that  the  individual  States  should  possess  an  inde- 
pendent and  uncontrollable  authority  to  raise  their  own  revenues  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  wants.  And  making  this  concession,  1  affirm  that, 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  exports,)  they  would, 
under  the  plan  of  the  convention,  retain  that  authority  in  the  most  ab- 
solute and  unqualified  sense ;  and  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  abridge  them  in  the  exercise  of  it,  would  be  a  vio^ 
lent  assumption  of  power,  unwarranted  by  any  article  or  clause  of  its 
constitution. 

"  An  entire  consolidation  of  the  States  into  one  complete  national 
sovereignty,  would  imply  an  entire  subordination  of  the  parts ;  and  what- 
ever powers  might  remain  in  them,  would  be  altogether  dependent  Xm 
the  general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of  the  convention  aims  only  at  a  partial 
union  or  consolidation,  the  State  governments  would  clearly  retain  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  they  before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by 
that  act  tzcltLswely  delegated  to  the  United  States.     This  exclusive  de- 
legation, or  rather  this  alienation  of  State  sovereignty,  would  only  exist 
in  three  cases:  where  the  Constitution  in  express  terms  granted  an  ex- 
clusive authority  to  the  Union ;  where  it  granted,  in  one  instance,  an  au- 
thority to  the  Union,  and  in  another,  prohibited  the  States  from  exercis- 
ing the  like  authority ;  and  where  it  granted  an  authority  to  the  Union^ 
to  which  a  similar  authority  in  the  States  would  be  absolutely  and  to- 
tally contradictory  and  repugnant,     I  use  these  terms  to  distinguish  this 
last  case  from  another  which  might  appear  to  resemble  it ;  but  which 
would,  in  fact,  be  essentially  different :    I  mean  where  the  exercise  oi  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  might  be  productive  of  occasional  interferences 
in  the  policy  of  any  branch  of  aduiinistration,  but  would  not  imply  any 
direct  contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitutional  authonty. 
These  three  cases  of  exclusive  jarisdiction  in  the  Federal  Government, 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  instances :  The  last  clause  but  one 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  provides  expressly,  that  Con- 
gress shfidl  exercise  "  exclusive  legislation''^  over  the  district  to  be  appro- 
priated as  the  seat  of  government.  This  answers  to  the  first  case.  The 
first  clause  of  the  same  section  empowers  Congress,  ^'  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes^  duties  f  imposts  and  excises;^*  and  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth 
section  of  the  same  article  declares,  that  ^*  no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
except  for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  inspection  laws."    Hence  would 
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result  an  exclusive  power  in  the  Union  to  lay  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
perts, with  the  particular  exception  mentioned ;  but  this  power  is  abridg- 
ed bj  another  clause,  which  declares,  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid 
on  ai^icles  exported  from  any  State  ;  in  consequence  of  which  qualifi- 
cation, it  now  only  extends  to  the  duties  on  imports.  This  answers  to 
the  second  case.  The  third  case  wiU  be  found,  in  that  clause  which  de- 
clares,, that  Congress  shall  have  power  *'  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization  throughout  the  United  States."  This  must  necessarily 
be  exclusive;  because  if  each  State  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinct 
rule^  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule. 

**  A  case  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  resemble  the  latter,  but 
which  is  in  fact  widely  different,  affects  the  question  immediately  under 
consideration.  I  mean  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  all  articles  other 
than  exports  and  imports.  This  I  contend,  is  manifestly  a  concurrent 
and  coequal  authority  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  individual  States. 
There  is  plainly  no  expression  in  the  granting  clause,  which  makes  that 
power  exclusine  in  the  Union.  There  is  no  independent  clause  or  sen- 
tence which  prohibits  the  States  from  exercising  it.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  a  plain  and  conclusive  argument  to  the  contrary  is 
deducible  from  the  restraint  made  upon  the  States  in  relation  to  duties 
on  imports  and  exports.  This  restriction  imphes  an  admission,  that  if 
it  were  not  inserted,  the  States  would  possess  the  power  it  excludes ; 
and  it  implies  a  further  admission,  that  as  to  all  other  taxes,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  States  remains  undiminished.  In  any  other  view,  it  would  be 
both  unnecessary  and  dangerous ;  it  would  be  unnecessary  because,  if 
the  grant  to  the  Union  of  the  power  of  laying  such  duties,  implied  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  States,  or  even  their  subordination  in  this  particular,  there 
could  be  no  need  of  such  a  restriction;  it  would  be  dangerous,  because 
the  introduction  of  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  which,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  objectors  be  just,  could 
not  have  been  intended ;  I  mean  that  the  States,  in  all  cases  to  which 
the  restriction  did  not  apply,  would  have  a  concurrent  power  of  taxation 
with  the  Union.  The  restriction  in  question  amounts  to  what  law^'ers 
call  a  negative  pregnant ;  that  is,  a  negation  of  one  thing,  and  an  affirm' 
once  of  another:  a  negation  of  the  authority  of  the  States  to  impose  taxes 
on  imports  and  exports,  and  an  affirmance  of  their  authority  to  impose 
them  on  a^  other  articles.  It  would  be  mere  sophistry  to  argue,  that  it 
was  meant  to  exclude  them  absolutely  [rom  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  the 
former  kind,  and  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  lay  others  subject  to  the  con^ 
trol  of  the  national  legislature.  The  restraining  or  prohibitory  clause 
only  says,  that  they  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Congress^  lay  such 
duties;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  this  in  the  sense  last  mentioned,  the 
Constitution  would  then  be  made  to  introduce  a  formal  provision,  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  absurd  conclusion ;  which  is,  that  the  States,  with  the 
consent  of  the  national  legislature,  might  tax  imports  and  exports;  and 
that  they  might  tax  every  other  article,  unless  controlled  by  the  same 
body.  If  this  was  the  intention,  why  was  it  not  left,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  natural  operation  of  the  original  clause, 
oonferring  a  general  power  of  taxation  upon  the  Union  ?  It  is  evident 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  intention,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a 
construction  of  the  kind." 
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We  submit  that,  both  as  argument  and  authority,  thiapas- 
saj^e  is  entirely  conclusive  of  the  point. 

Mr.  Madison,  we  have  seen,  relies  much  on  the  argument,  ab 
inconvenienti^'^u  topic  entitled  to  great  weight  in  a  doubtful 
case,  but  which  is  only  admissible  in  such  a  case.  Now  we  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  sort  of  occasion  to  resort  to  it  here.  But  if 
there  were,  we  do  not  see  its  peculiar  applicability  or  force. 
The  eiercise  by  the  States,  of  the  power  of  levying  duties  on 
imports,  it  is  said,  could  not  have  been  contemplated,  from  its 
experienced  and  notorious  impracticability,  even  under  the 
old  confederation.  But,  adtoiitting  the  inefficiency  of  this  re- 
served power— -as  we  certainly  do— how  does  it  follow,  that 
such  as  it  is,  it  was  not  meant  to  reside  in  the  States,  when  we 
see  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  clearly  indicating  that  purpose  f 
How  are  the  States  in  a  worse  condition,  as  to  this  policy 
now,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  Union  never  been 
formed — than  they  actually  were  in,  according  to  Mr.  Madison's 
own  shewing,  under  the  old  confederation  f  To  enforce  a  re- 
strictive system,  requires,  in  a  continental  nation,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  sentinels  and  patrols — ^and  the  whole  naval  power  of 
England  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  violation  of  her  revenue 
laws.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  any  of  these  States,  in 
its  original  independence  of  the  rest,  should  be  exempt  from  the 
necessary  consequences  of  such  an  unnatural  policy?  Every 
thing  goes  to  shew  that  an  immense  system  of  smuggling  is 
already  organizing  in  Canada,  and  that  the  existing  tariff  pro- 
mises to  become,  in  the  end,  only  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  custom 
bouses  of  the  United  States,  without  effecting  any  other  change 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  no  doubt,  foresaw  such  results  whenever  a 
restrictive  policy  should  come  to  be  adopted  here— they  would 
willingly  have  denied  the  States  the  right  which  these,  accord- 
ing to  Luthei  Martin's  account,  insisted  on  retaining — they 
thought  the  encouragement  incidentally  afforded  by  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,   quite  enough  for  all  purposes  of 

moderate  protection but  how  does  it  follow,  because  the 

power,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  States,  is  only  as  efficient  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  States  retained  all  their  original 
sovereignty,  that,  therefore,  it  does  not  exist  at  all  f  It  may  be 
argued,  that  it  ought  toltuve  been  yielded  to  the  General  Gov- 
ern nent — even  this,  however,  we  should  altogether  deny— but 
how  does  that  prove  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been  yielded  f 

As  to  the  absurdity  implied  in  a  State  taxing  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  see  nothing  half  so  unrea- 
sonable in  it,  as  in  its  taxing,  along  with  itself,  other  StateSi 

\  Oh.  VI. — Ncn  H.  32 
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havrng  no  common  interest  with  it  in  the  object  for  which  the 
imposition  is  laid — and  such  is  the  present  system.  The  reason 
why  the  Convention  would  not  allow  the  States  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  customs,  was  alto- 
gether finandal.  The  Federal  Government  was  expected  to 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  that  branch  of  income.*  The  temp- 
tation, therefore,  of  laying  duties,  professedly  for  protection  of 
their  domestic  industry,  but  really  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  States, 
was  taken  away  by  this  provision.  As  the  Constitution  now 
stands,  the  States  may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  levy  what 
duties  they  please  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  manufacturers, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  tax  the  whole  Union  for  a  local 
purpose.  They  may  secure  to  themselves — so  far  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  enforce  their  re^ttrictive  laws — the  monopoly  of  their 
own  market ;  but  then,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  deprives  them  of  every  peculiar 
privilege  in  selling  their  goods  to  the  other  States.  The  lan- 
guage of  Cong!  ess  to  such  a  State,  is — '*  pursue  your  own  mea- 
sures— you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
confederacy — you  wish  to  cultivate  a  distinct  interest — be  it  so. 
Shut  up  your  porta — line  your  frontiers  with  outposts — cover 
the  whole  face  of  your  country  with  policemen  and  patrols.  You 
have  renounced,  quoad  hoc,  your  federal  relations,  and  become 
as  you  were  before  the  Union.  You  shall  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  independent  State — but  do  not  complain  because 
you  are  allowed  no  more — because  you  may  not  abuse  federal 
powers  for  local  ends." 

We  have  hitherto  argued  the  question  as  it  arises  upon  the 
face  of  the  Constitution  itself.  But  since  Mr.  Madison  may  be 
regarded  as  a  witness  as  well  as  an  expositor  of  what  was  meant 
by  himself  and  his  associates  in  the  Convention,  we  beg  leave, 
in  conclusion,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  to  which  we  called  their  attention 
in  a  former  article.t  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  require 
any  thing  more  pointed,  precise  and  unsuspected. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  no  power  whatever  has 
been  vested  in  Congress,  to  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  industry,  and  that  the  States  retain  all 
their  original  sovereignty,  quoad  hoc,  with  the  single  qualification 
of  a  superintending,  and  we  will  add,  salutary  control  in  the  Gene- 
ral Government  over  the  right  of  taxing  imports  and  exports,  t 
we  have  done  all  that  is  generally  expected  in  such  discussions. 

•  Federalist,  Nos.  30,  36.  t  Southern  Review,  No.  H.  Art.  1. 

t  We  refer  our  readers  to  our  observations  on  the  effect  of  6oifn<tet,*-which  the 
States  may  always  grant.— Soulbera  Keview,  No.  iV.  Article  10. 
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But  in  a  doubtful  matter,  we  arlmit  tbat  contemporaneous  con- 
struction is  entitled  to^reat  consideration,  and  we  have  been  sore- 
ly pressed  upon  this  point  by  the  advocates  of  the  '*  system/' 

We  have  already  made  many  remarks  bearing  upon  the  topic 
•now  under  consideration,  but  we  will  add  a  few  more.  As  we 
have  already  been  very  prolix,  they  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

*Let  us  first  state  bow  much  we  are  willing  to  concede — fier- 
baps,  no  more  is  assumed  on  the  other  side.  We  admit,  then, 
that  it  was  the  universal  ex|>ectation  of  the  country,  that  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  would  derive  protection  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  new  government.  We  admit  that  this  expec- 
tation was  studiously  excited  and  justified  by  its  advocates 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  preamble 
of  the  first  act  to  raise  revenue,  professing  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  helping  our  own  industry,  did  no  more  than  conform  to 
the  general  wishes  of  the  people.  But  we  affirm,  that  we  have 
never  discovered  in  any  contemporaneous  paper  of  any  kind, 
having  the  semblance  of  authority,  an  expression  of  a  belief  or 
a  hope,  that  the  pciwers  of  Congress  would  be  exercised  with  a 
view  to  protection — where  it  teoald  not  be  necessary  to  exercise 
them  for  the  accaitiplishment  of  stme  one  of  the  sptcifitd  federal 
purposes  of  the  government.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  were  expected  to  be  altogether  inci- 
dental. But  even  with  this  qualifii'ation,  the  anticipations  of 
men  were  hitch  and  justly  high.  A  new  and  most  beneficent 
order  of  things  had  been  established.  Public  credit  was  res- 
cued from  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  established  on 
a  sure  basis.  The  obligation  of  contracts  became  inviolable. 
All  odious  discriminating  duties,  all  impediments  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  States  with  each  other,  we're  swept  away.  Favour- 
able commercial  treaties  might  be  negotiated.  The  act  of 
navigation  would  give  a  sudden  impetus  to  the  activity  of  our 
marine.  The  immense  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  in 
short,  were  to  be  warmed  into  life,  and  developed  under  the 
blessed  influences  of  equal  laws  and  rational  liberty.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  things,  such  protection  as  the  first  acts  gave 
to  domestic  industry,  (and  such  protection  Alexander  Hamilton 
thought  abundantly  suflicient)  was  the  fundamental  policy  of 
the  country,  because  the  duties  then  levied  were  not  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  such  a  government.  The  people 
of  that  day  were  moderate  men,  and  when  their  hopes  were 
warmest  they  were  satisfied  with  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  fiscal  system  of  that  financier.  Is  it  fair  under  such  ciieurn- 
fltances  to  infer  from  ambiguous  expressions,  in  one  senft<*  per- 
fectly consistent  with  a  coustitutional  exercise  of  the  powers  of 


t. 
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government,  that  those  who  used  them  looked  to  a  osurpation  of 
other  powers  f  Legis  construction  say  the  books,  wm  factt  imju^ 
riam.  If  the  members  of  the  6r8t  Congress  had  been  arraigneil 
as  criminals  for  a  premeditated  violation  of  the  federal  coropact, 
in  this  particular,  they  must,  on  every  sound  canon  of  interpre- 
tation, have  been  fully  acquitted. 

In  reference  to  the  *^  Federalist" — a  hook  of  high  authority, 
certainly,  and  referred  to  as  such  in  the'*  Protest"  of  this  State-— 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  affirming,  as  the  result  of  a  most  delibe- 
rate perusal,  undertaken,  on  another  occasion,  with  an  eye  sin- 
gle to  this  subject,  that  it  gives  no  sort  of  countenance  (not  even 
in  its  most  general  expressions,)  to  the  principles  of 'Mhe  sys- 
tem.'* We  beseech  those  who  still  doubt,  to  follow  our  exam- 
ple in  a  thorough  re-examination  of  that  able  work.  If  they 
do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  ourselves,  we  shall  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  controversy.  They  will  find  that  the  tuo 
engrossing  topics  of  the  discussion  are  commerce — pro|>erly  de- 
fined— and  the  raising  of  revenue  by  duties  on  im(io8ts,  as  a  ne- 
cessary substitute  for  direct  taxes.  They  will  find  agriculture 
and  other  modes  of  industry,  treated  of  in  some  places  as  local 
concerns,*  and  no  where  considered  as  more  than  incidentally 
connected  with  the  policy  of  the  government.f  They  will  per- 
ceive that  while  indirect  taxation  was  regarded  as  the  only  sure 
resource  for  the  exigencies  of  the  confederacy,  the  danger  of 
any  excess  in  that  kind  of  imposition  was  represented  as  com- 
pletely guarded  against  by  the  fact  that  duties  (except  in  the 
cases  already  menii  >ned,)  could  be  levied  only  for  rev^if^!,  and  so 
had  a  natural  limit.f  They  will  be  convinced  that  that  hatred 
of  unconstitutional,  or  inordinate  taxation  which  has  produced 
so  many  struggles  between  the  governing  and  the  governed, 
from  Magna  Charta  down  to  our  own  Revolution,  animated  the 
whole  people  in  relation  to  this  very  power  of  raising  revenue 
by  duties  on  foreign  merchandize — that  one  reason  given 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Union  was,  that  the  States  which  re- 
ceived their  imports  through  other  States,  would  never  submit 
to  pay  arbitrary  duties  upon  them,  and  that  perpetual  wars  would 
be  the  consequence.^^  They  will  learn  that  the  powers  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government  were  thought  to  be  very  few,  and  expected  to 
be  but  seldom  put  in  requisition — that  they  were  represented  as 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try— that  the  only  one,  not  before,  however  imperfectly,  exercis- 
ed by  the  old  confederation,  was  that  of  regulating  commerce, 

*  Federalist,  No.  17. 

t  lb  No.  3&— where  high  duties  are  reprobated,  notwithstanding  the  proCection 
they  afford.  t  lb.  No.  21,  sub.  calc  $  lb.  No.  7,  p.  86. 
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and  that  for  reanons  already  giren,  no  abiuie  of  this  was  appre- 
beoded.*  And  lastly,  they  will  be  taught  that  JUSTICE  is  the 
great  end  uf  all  good  government— -and  that  the  federal  scheme 
was  recommended  as  especially  fitted  to  secure  it. 

"  Justice  b  the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  It 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  pursued,  until  it  be  obtained,  or  until 
liberty  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  In  a  society,  under  the  forms  of  which 
the  stronger  faction  can  readily  unite  and  oppress  the  weaker,  anarchy 
may  as  truly  be  said  to  reign,  as  in  n  state -of  nature  where  the  weaker 
individual  is  not  secured  against  the  violence  of  the  stronger :  And  as 
in  the  latter  state  even  the  stronger  individuals  are  prompted  by  the  un« 
certainty  of  their  condition,  to  submit  to  a  government  which  may  pro- 
tect the  weak,  as  well  as  themselves :  so  in  the  former  state,  wdl  the 
more  powerful  factions  be  gradually  induced  by  a  like  motive,  to  wish 
for  a  government  which  will  protect  all  parties,  the  weaker  as  well  as 
the  more  powerful.  It  can  be  little  doubted,  that  if  the  State  of  Khode* 
Island  was  separated  from  the  confederacy,  and  left  to  itself,  the  inse- 
curity of  rights  under  the  popular  form  of  government  within  such  nar- 
row limits,  would  be  displayed  by  such  reiterated  oppressions  of  the 
factious  majorities,  that  some  power  altogether  independent  of  the 
people,  would  soon  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  very  factions  whose 
minrule  had  proved  the  necessity  of  it.  In  the  extended  republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  the  great  variety  of  interests,  parties,  and 
sects,  Uf  hich  it  embraces,  a  coalition  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  society 
could  seldom  take  place  upon  any  other  principles,  than  those  of  justice 
and  the  general  good :  whilst  there  being  thus  less  danger  to  a  minor 
from  the  will  of  the  major  party,  there  must  be  less  pretext  also,  to  pn>» 
vide  for  the  security  of  the  former,  by  introducing  into  the  government 
a  will  not  dependent  on  the  latter:  or,  in  other  words,  a  wall  indepen- 
dent of  the  society  itself.'' — Federalist^  No.  51. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  ''Protest"  which  speaks  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  the  loss  of  our  markets,  through  any  great 
derangement  of  our  commercial  relations,  would  occasion — it 
will  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated  picture  of  those 
consequences.  We  admit  that  the  case  put  is  an  imaginary,  and 
we  hope,  it  is  an  improbable  one— but  the  bare  possibility  of 
such  a  result,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  all  the  other  objec- 
tions which  we  have  urged  against  this  unnatural ''  system."  The 
marksman  who  was  compelled  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  the  head 
of  his  child,  would  have  felt  secure,  perhaps,  of  hitting  it  any 
where  else;  but  the  truest  bow  may  err,  and  all  posterity  has 
sympathized  with  the  resentment  of  an  outraged  father.  Quod 
deus  avertat  omen  !t 

*  See  Federalist,  No.  47— a  most  important  paper  which  it  b  difficoU  to  read  with- 
out embracing  the  opinions  which  we  have  stated  in  the  teit  cf.  No.  11  A  12 

t  Of  course  the  Canada  contrabfind  trade  would  forever  preclude  the  pofliibility  of 
such  consequences. 
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We  have  thus  submitted  with  candour,  and  with  some  confi- 
dence in  their  justness,  our  views  upon  this  important  question. 
Those  who  are  now  administerinii^  the  Government  have  a 
great  work  to  do.  In  the  calamitous  and  discouraging  re- 
verses of  the  war,  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  efficiency 
was  universally  felt,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  people,  adopted  measures  of  which 
they  did  not  foresee  the  distant,  and  we  fear,  disastrous  con- 
sequences. During  the*  period  of  unexampled  prosperity-««o 
far,  at  least,  as  the  agricultural  States  were  concerned-— 
which  followed  the  war,  the  same  course  of  policy  was  pur- 
sued with  increasing  ardour  and  hope,  until  all  the  guide-posts 
and  landmarks  of  the  Constitution  were  so  completely  lost  sight 
of,  that  those  who  have,  within  these  few  years,  laboured  to 
restore  its  pristine  simplicity,  have  spoken  a  language  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  But  a  great  change 
is  now  visibly  taking  place  in  public  opinion.  Every  omen  is 
favourable.  The  recent  exercise  of  the  veto  did  immense  good 
by  merely  arresting  the  profligate  and  demoralizing  expendi- 
of  the  public  money,  and  honestly  appropriating  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  But  it  has  produced  an  effect  vastly 
more  important  than  this.  It  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
people — it  has  awakened  the  minds  of  men-— it  has  sanctified 
the  past  efforts  of  this  and  of  other  Southern  States  in  defence 
of  those  principles,  upon  which,  and  upon  nhich  alone,  the 
success  of  our  great  experiment  in  society  depends.  Public 
opinion-^so  studiously  deluded  and  abused  for  some  years  past- 
begins  to  be  enlightened,  and  every  thing  encourages  us  to  hope 
for  our  country. .  It  is  true,  that  a  mighty  struggle  seems  like- 
ly to  ensue.  The  advocates  of  the  "  System''  will  undoubtedly 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost*  to  overthrow  those  who  have 
done  so  much  to  defeat  them,  but  it  is  only  the  more  necessary 
for  the  friends  of  moderate  counsels,  of  domestic  tranquillity,  of 
true  liberty,  and  of  the  permanency  and  perfection  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  unite  in  a  vigorous,  systematic,  determined,  but 
not  intemperate  prosecution  of  their  holy  purposes.  For  our- 
selves, we  repeat  what  we  said  on  a  former  occasion.  *'  We 
shall  never  despair  of  the  republic  as  it  stands,  so  long  as  a  ray 
'  of  hope  is  left  us.  The  counsels  of  a  sage  patriotism  always 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  State  can  be  saved  without  throw- 
ing into  the  sea  whatever  makes  it  worth  preserving." 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  REVIEW. 

A  yrriter  in  the  Review  for  Majy  has  made  remarks  on  certain  passa- 
^8  in  the  '  Introduction  to  the  American  Dictionary,'  which  the  readers 
of  the  Review  may  think  deserving  notice  by  the  author.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  writer's  assertions ;  con* 
fining  myself  to  the  more  prominent  points. 

1.  In  page  340,  the  writer  charges  me  with  mistaking  '  zaoiduyu^  and 
two  other  Russian  words,  "  for  the  infinitives."  But  I  have  made  no  such 
mistake.     I  never  wrote,  said  or  thought  these  words  to  be  infinitives. 

2.  In  the  same  page  he  observes,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
analogy  between  the  Russian  '  ets*  and  *  so.'  But  I  have  said  nothing 
respecting  such  analogy,  as  far  as  orthography  is  concerned.  I  have 
said  the  Russian  *  soj  as  a  mark  of  comparison,  answers  nearly  to  the 
English  so  or  as.  Why  did  the  writer  mutilate  the  passage  ?  My  re- 
mark is  correct,  as  in  this  sentence.  *'  He  is  as  large  as  I  am."  '*  H 
est  aussi  grand  que  moi."  Here  the  Russian  'so'  would  stand  for  ^as* 
in  EngUsh,  and  'ausst'  in  French. 

3.  To  discredit  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  national  origin,  and 
languages  drawn  from  the  affinity  or  sameness  of  words,  the  writer 
chailenges  me  to  show  any  two  languages  in  which  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  point  out  at  least  forty  or  fifty  words  resembling  each  other,  if  not 
entirely  the  same  in  both  languages.  In  return,  I  challenge  him  to 
point  out  any  two  languages  radically  distinct,  in  which  there  is  one 
word  composed  of  the  same  sounds  or  letters,  and  signifying  the  same 
thing,  to  be  found  in  both  languages. 

In  the  writer's  long  account  of  the  origin  and  connexion  of  nations 
and  languages,  there  may  be  some  truth,  and  there  is,  doubtless,  much 
error.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  traditional  accounts  of  mi- 
grations of  men,  anterior  to  the  age  of  authentic  history.  The  most 
certain  knowledge  of  the  early  descent  of  any  tribe  or  nation  from  a 
particular  stock,  is  to  be  obtained  from  their  language. 

The  writer  (p.  345)  observes  that  the  Persian  language  is  original, 
but  has  been  enriched  with  Median,  Greek,  Latin,  and  even  German 
words.  This  is  all  a  mistake.  The  ancient  Persian  language  was  one 
branch  or  dialect  of  the  original  language,  and  the  parent  of  the  Gothic, 
Teutonic  and  Celtic.  Persia  was  the  seat  of  the  nations  or  tribes  which 
migrated  and  brought  these  languages  into  Europe.  A  part  of  the 
modem  Persian  is  Arabic ;  but  no  person  who  has  examined  the  Persic 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  I  have  done,  can  have  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  the  original  language  of  Persia  was  the  source  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic.  The  Persians  have  borrowed  nothing  from  Greece, 
Italy  or  Germany. 

In  page  357,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  difference  of  organs  among 
nations  who  live  in  distinct  climates  and  countries.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  I  have  ever  had,  that  men,  in  different  climates,  have  differ- 
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ent  or^ns  of  speech.  If  the  writer  means -that  men,  in  different  coun* 
tries,  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  a  different  use  of  their  organs  in 
enmiciation,  I  shall  not  contend  with  him. 

4.  In  page  378,  the  writer  calls  in  question  my  derivation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic *  bmnan*  or  '  hinnen^'*  (within)  and  remarks  that  the  Germans  use 

*  binnen'  (within)  only  in  relation  to  time.  But,  in  my  German  diction- 
ary, * binnenland^  is  rendered  ^within  land^  which  has  no  reference  to 
time.  In  Dutch,  the  same  word  occurs,  in  my  dictionary,  in  more  than 
thirty  words,  in  every  one  of  which,  ^bintUTC  relates  to  ^ place ^*  and  not 
once  to  '  time.*  In  Saxon  also,  the  word  is  used  in  relation  to  ptace^  in 
John  zi.  30.     Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  writer's  accuracy ! 

The  writer  then  says,  that  *  baynan*  in  Arabic,  signifies  distinctly, 
clearly, evidently ,  and  nothing  else;  and  is  derived  from  ^ayin^  the  eye- 
Both  these  affirmations  are  incorrect  and  groundless.  Any  person 
loolung  into  Castle^s  Lexicon,  will  see  that  the  Arabic  word  does  signify 
something  besides  *  clearly*  or  *  evidently*  That  ^baynan*  is  from '  ayin^ 
the  eye,  is  not  true.  The  sense  of '  clearly* '  evidently*  is  prdbably  never, 
certainly  not  in  this  case,  from  the  name  of  *  eye*    It  is  from  '  opening* 

*  expanding*  a  sense  often  connected  with  separating,  and  these  are  the 
primary  sources  of  the  verb.  So  in  Scripture,  "  Did  not  our  hearts 
burn  within  us,  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures."  To '  open*  in  this 
case,  is  to  explain,  to  make  clear  or  evident;  and  this  is  reason  or  com- 
mon sense,  that  runs  through  all  the  languages  I  have  examined. 

The  formation  of  *  baynan*  from  '  ayin*  is  wholly  arbitrary ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  thinking  the  word  compound,  and  no  such 
mode  of  formation  has  occurred  to  my  researches,  which  have  em- 
braced more  than  twenty  languages.  It  is  an  hypothesis  just  as  absurd, 
not  to  say  ridiculous,  as  to  suppose  '  cart*  formed  from  '  erf,'  with  c  pre- 
fixed :  a  '  charm*  from  '  arm^*  or  *  stable*  from  '  abU* 

5.  The  writer,  in  the  same  page,  writes  that  ^ge*  in  German,  is  no 
preposition,  and  has  by  itself  no  signification  at  all.  And  what  is  this 
to  the  purpose  ?     Have  I  said  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? 

But,  says  the  writer,  in  the  German,  ^glaube*  faith,  betief,  the^  be- 
longs to  the  root,  for  ^laube*  alone  is  a  '  bowir*  which  can  have  no  con- 
nexion with  *  belief;*  consequently,  the  g  is  no  preformative  particle. 
How  hastily  men  write  before  they  understand  their  subject !  And  how 
rashly  they  run  into  contradictions !  The  writer  admits  that  the  German 
*glaube*  is  the  same  as  the  Saxon  ^geleaf*  with  the  change  off  into 
b.  This  admission  contradicts  the  assertion,  that  g  belongs  to  the  root ; 
for  a  moment's  inspection  of  a  Saxon  Lexicon  shows,  demonstrably,  that 
^  gclcaf*  is  a  compound  of  the  prefix  *^e,'  with  *leaf*  from  the  root  of 

*  leave.* 

The  word  *  laube*  in  German,  is  rendered  a  '  bower'  or  '  arbour  ;*  but 
how  could  the  writer  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  word,  in  this  sense,  is 
from  *  laiib,*  a  '  leaf;*  a  bower  or  arbour  being  thus  named  from  its  foli- 
age.  This  by  the  way. 

But  the  German  ^glaube*  and  Saxon  *geleaf*  are  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  English  *  leave,*  ^  permission  ;'  the  same  verb  in  Saxon, 
signifying  *  to  believe,'  to  *  leave,*  and  '  to  permit.'  If  the  writer  had  em- 
braced the  whole  subject,  he  would  have  known  that  although  the 
the  simple  word  '  laub,*  does  not  occur  in  Gen^au  in  the  gense  of  *  fte* 
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tie/^  or  of  *  leave*  jet  it  does  occur  in  the  eampound  'fir-2atf6,'  ^leave^* 
a  furlow,  that  is,  ieate  of  absence. 

To  show  how  carelessfj  and  rashly  men  make  assertions,  I  will  here 
set  down  this  word  and  some  of  its  affimties,  in  several  dialects. 

Gothic. — * Ga-lavbjan,'  to  believe;  'Us-laubyan/  to  give  leave^  [us 
is  out] 

Sazmu — •  Ge-leafan/  to  believe,  to  permit,  to  leatte  ;  '  Ge-leaf,'  belief, 
faith,  Itave^  hcense :  '  Lsfan,*  to  leave  ;  *  iefan,*  to  believe,  to  permit ; 

*  Leaf,'  Uavey  license ;  ei'leaf  [of  a  tree.] 

/>irffiA.— •  Ge-loof,'  belief;  'Ge-looven,'  to  believe;  «Verlof,'  leave, 
permission.     Eng.  ^  furlow. "* 

SwerfisA.—*  Orlof,' leave.  Danish,  *OWw.'  English, '/wrfow,' [/ 
is  lost,  as  w  is  in  *  ordy  word.] 

German. — 'l/r-faii6,'  leave,  furlow. 

It  is  certain  then  that  the  German  *'glaube^^  belief,  is  contracted  from 
^gelauhe^  and  that  g  does  not  belong  to  the  root.  The  same  contraction 
occurs  in  *^/6u:A' and  ^gelyth,*  even;  Eng. /tile;  and  in  ^ghtch^  and 
*geluck;^  Eng.  luck. 

Let  the  reader  notice  that  the  first  syllable  of  *  furlow,*  is  our  vulgar 
*/ttr,'  used  for  */ar,'  *  distant.'  This  in  Dutch  is  'rer,'  in  ^verlof;'* 
^jvTy  *'far*  and  ^mr'  being  mere  dialectical  variations  of  the  same  word. 
Let  him  notice  also,  that  the  last  letter  of  ^furhwy  in  the  continental 
languages,  is  a  labial  \   6,  for  v.     This  shows  the  common  spelling 

*  furlough^*  with  gh,  guttural  or  palatal  letters,  to  be  an  egregious 
blunder. 

6.  The  writer  remarks,  p.  380,  that  we  should  never  confound  a  pre- 
position with  a  mere  particle,  however  similar  they  may  appear.  For 
example,  the  German  particle  *  ver,'  which  has  no  meaning  at  all,  except 
when  prefixed  to  a  verb,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  preposi- 
tion *  ^or,*  which  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  and  does  not  stand 
in  any  etymological  connexion  with  the  particle  '  ver."* 

But  the  only  difference  between  what  the  writer  here  calls  a  particle 
and  a  preposition,  is  that  one  is  always  used  in  composition  and  the 
other  is  not.  '  Ver'*  is  used  only  in  composition ;  '  vor'  is  used  both  in  com- 
position and  by  itself.  The  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  *•  vor''  is 
sometimes  a  particle  and  sometimes  a  preposition.  Such  are  the  mis- 
chiefs of  names  ill  applied ;  of  distinctions  ill  understood,  and  of  mis- 
apprehending differences,  by  supposing  them  radical,  when  they  are 
merely  accidental. 

*  Ver*  is  the  English  '/ur,'  as  any  person  may  know  by  looking  into  a 
Dutch  dictionary,  or  indeed,  into  a  German  dictionary,  and  seeing  its 
uses  in  composition.  '  Vor*  is  the  English  ''fore,*  '/'w.'  These  words 
are  differently  applied,  but  are  undoubtedly  from  one  root.     The  ortho- 

Saphy  is  varied  just  as  it  is  in  other  cases.  *  Far'*  is  the  German  and 
utch  *  rer,'  and  our  vulgar  '/ttr;'  but  thelatter  in  ^furlowC  is  not  vulgar. 
Just  so  we  have,  and  use  indifferently,  ^farther"*  and  *  further,''  dialectical 
forms  of  the  same  word.  These  words  are  from  one  source :  in  Saxon, 
^faran,  'to  go,'  'or  pass/  *' to  fare  ;'  in  Dutch,  *  vaaren;*  in  German, 
*fahren  ;'  in  Swedish,  ^fara  ;'  in  Danish,  ^farer.^  Now,  beyond  all 
question,  these  are  the  same  words  as  the  Greek  '  «'op5ub).'  The  first 
vowel  is  varied  in  the  different  dialects ;  */ar'  corresponds  with  ^fare^* 
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*faran;^  and  ^vor*  comflponds  with  ^vopffuu.'  In  like  manner  are 
varied  ^ver^'*  ^fur^^  ^fore.^  The  sense  of  */ore'  is  taken  from  'arf- 
vancing;*  so  is  */ar/  Hence  the  use  of  'vei*  to  denote  ^  completions^ 
that  is,  a  sreat  or  the  utmost  advance ;  just  hke  ^per*  in  Latin,  in 
^perdocius^  and  for  the  same  reason. 

That  *  ver*  and  the  English  ^fort^  */<"•,'  are  from  one  root,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  compounds — ^Grerman,  ^vtrgtutn^  to  ^ forget;'^  ^verbie^ 
ten^  to  ^ forbid;^  ^vergeben^^  to  *  forgive;^  Dutch,  ^vergttten^  *©€r- 
bieden*  •  vergeevenJ'  Here  *  ver*  and  */or'  dre,  doubtless,  dialectical 
forms  of  the  same  word. 

7.  The  writer  says  also,  that  the  Greek  '  avvi,*  when  used  as  a  prepo- 
sition, indicates  no  opposition  or  contrariety. '  This  is  so  far  from  the 
truth,  that  opposition  is  its  principal  sense,  and  the  source  of  all  its  ap- 
plications. It  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  ^ante^''  differently  applied. 
^Ante^  is  *  before  ;'  that  is,  in  front,  but  without  the  sense  of  opposing; 
*  Avri'  has  its  sense  of  opposition  from  the  same  circumstance,  being  in 
jQront.     Hence,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  all  its  applications. 

In  Grenesis  xlvii.  17,  We  read  that  Joseph  gave  bread /or  horses,  fltprou^ 
eevvi  Tujv  iwfrjv.  Sephtagint.  Here  the  sense  is  in  opposition  or  con- 
trariety. Joseph  gave  bread  against  horses — ^that  is,  as  an  equiva- 
lent in  exchange ;  as  we  say,  *  to  set  one  thing  against  another.'  80  in 
French,  "de  les  changer  contre  les  plus  tresors."  PeUoretier.  80 
in  sales,  we  say,  '  to  sell  goods  for  money  ;'  that  is,  literally,  *  to  sell 
goods  against  money  ;*  in  Saxon,  '  to  give  or  deliver  against  money.* 

But  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  writer,  who  gravelv  derives  '  avrj' 
from  the  Arabic  *'  anta^^  thou ;  and  *  anah^'*  to  answer,  from  Bonos'*  the 
pronoun  I  ?   I  really  have  not  patience  to  refute  such  idle  conjectures. 

8.  The  writer  charges  me  with  confounding  the  German  adverb '  nahe^^ 
near  J  with  the  preposition  ^nach^'*  after,  and  says,  perhaps^  ^nachbar,^ 
neighbour  J  was  originally  spelled  '  nahbar,'*  To  this  I  reply,  j9erA|ip5,  it 
was  not ;  and  now  we  are  equal  in  conjecture. 

The  truth  is, '  nake^  adjective,  adverb  and  noun,  is  from  '  naeh^^  nigh  ; 
a  word  which,  in  Saxon,  is  written  ^neah,"*  ^neahg^^  nehy  ^nich^^  ^nih^^ 
and  in  composition,  *  nea,^  In  Dutch  it  is  abbreviated  to  *  na.'*  In  Saxon, 
'  neighbour'  is  written  *  neahgekur^^  *  neahbuTy  '  nehbur^'*  '  nthhe^bur^* 
'  neh'gebur^^  and  in  other  ways.  But  whatever  is  the  spelling,  the  origi- 
nal word  is  '  nach."*  This,  in  German,  signifies  /o,  6y,  ti/ion,  at,  accord' 
ing^  as  well  as  after.  The  ship  is  bound  *  nack  Hamburg,'  *  to  or  for 
Hamburg' — *  to  strike  at  one,'  *  nach  einem  schlagen' — '  according  to 
the  Scriptures,'  *  nech  der  schref^.' 

So  in  Russ,  ^na*  is  rendered  in  German  by  'mi/"'  ^naeh^'*  ^zu,''  ^fur;^ 
in  French, '  «Mr,'  '  aw,'  '  a,'  ^pour,'' ' ««.'  In  Russ, '  na  primir,'  *  after 
or  according  to  a  model,'  is  rendered  in  German,  ^nach  dem  muster ;' 
in  French,  *  selon  le  modele.' 

The  primary  sense  of  ^nack*  is  ^pressed,^  ^made  dose,  from  some 
root  signifying  '  to  go,"* '  move,'  or  •  drive.^  Hence  are  easily  deducible 
all  its  senses,  expressing  nearness^  imitation^  proceeding  towards^  or 
following,. 

9.  There  are  other  passages  of  the  reviewer's  observations  equally 
erroneous  ;  but  I  shall  omit  further  reply,  except  to  the  sweeping  sen- 
tence in  page  340,  that  "  similar  errors  have  been  committed  by  our 
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author  in  his  concise  and  brief  ejq>lanation  of  the  German  and  Danish 
languii^es,  throughout  which,  griiinmatical  incorrectness,  not  to  say 
ignorance,  are  so  oonspicuous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  not 
studied  even  their  eiementaij  principles." 

On  this  I  would  observe,  let  the  writer  specify  and  prove  the  errors 
to  which  he  alludes.  Until  he  does  this,  he  must  be  considered  a  ca- 
lumniator. 

If  the  writer  is  disposed  to  pursue  the  aubject,  I  would  recommend  to 
him  to  spend  as  many  months  as  I  have  yeare^  in  examinmg  and  com- 
l»aring  twenty  or  thirty  languages.  By  the  time  he  shall  have  finished 
his  examination,  I  can  assure  him  he  wiU  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
authors,  on  whom  he  relies  for  etymologies,  have  not  understood  ttie 
first  rudiments  of  the  subject.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  any  man 
who  intends  to  understand  die  history  and  philosophy  of  language,  must 
explore  a  wider  field  than  the  lexicographers  of  Europe  have  yet  sur- 
veyed, with  reference  to  these  subjects.  And  the  more  an  inquirer  ex- 
tends his  views,  the  more  necessity  will  he  see  of  stdl  further  inquiry — 
the  better  will  he  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  subject — the  more 
diffident  will  he  be  of  his  own  qualifications  to  judgo^  and  of  his  right  to 
reproach  and  condemn  the  decisions  of  those  who  have  sought  for  truth 
with  at  least  as  much  zeal  and  labour,  and  with  as  honest  views  as 
himself.  N.  WEBSTER. 

New-Haven,  June  1830. 


Beplyfrom  Uu  wUer  of  the  Arikh  on  Eljfmohgy  in  the  Tenth  Nwnbir  of  the  Review. 

As  we  have  undertaken  to  review  the  work  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  con- 
sequently to  examine  the  arguments  upon  which  his  philological  con- 
clusions and  results  are  founded,  we  are  by  no  means  willing  to  dis- 
pute the  author's  long  labour,  and  the  twenty  dictionaries  vi^hich  he  haa 
before  him,  but  will  enter  into  a  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  in 
his  letter,  where  there  are  any,  and  pass  with  entire  silence  over  those 
advanced  results  for  which  he  states  no  other  reasons  but  his  despotic, 
*quHl  $aii  ainsi,^ 

1st.  Mr.  Webster  protests  never  having  said,  thought,  or  written 
the  several  Russian  words  to  be  infinitives.  But  he  has  translated  all 
these  words  with  the  English  *  io^ :  toeitoy,  to  see^  to  tear^  to  be  astonished 
or  sttqnfied^  to  p€Lcify^  to  reconcile^  to  make  peace;  four  pages  further, 
the  author  again  translates  the  Russian  word '  Uberayu:^  to  ptsi  in  order ^ 
to  adjust^  to  mow  or  reap^  to  cut,  to  dress.  We  now  ask  any  reader 
acquainted  with  the  English  grammar,  whether  all  these  En^sh  words 
are  injinitivesy  or  the  first  person  present  tense  indicative  mood  ?  It 
is  astonishing  that  Mr.  Webster  has  not  given,  in  all  these  instances,  one 
Russian  infinitive  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  not  laboured  under  the  mistake  we  have  noticed.  The 
analogy  of  the  radicals,  ought  always  to  be  derived  from  their  respective 
infinitives,  but  never  from  the  different  moods,  persons,  and  tenses,  which 
by  their  irregularity,  often  deviate  in  such  a  manner  from  their  radical 
infinitives,  as  hardly  to  exhibit  any  resemblance  between  them.  In  the  case 
Ikfore  us,  the  author  was  desirous  of  shewing  an  analogy  between  the 
Russian  word  *  vt;ti,'  (I  do  see)  but  which  he  translates  *  to  see^  and  the 
latin  *  video;*  now  there  is  really  no  resemblance  whatever  between '  viju* 
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and '  video  ;'  but  had  Mr.  Webnter,  in  truth,  known  the  Russian  infinitive 
of  to  fee,'  to  be  *9uft<,*  how  much  more  resemblance  and  correctness 
would  he  not  have  found  between  the  Russian  vidit  and  the  latin  *  videre* 
or '  video  V  {n  the  same  paragfraph,  the  author  states,  that  the  Russian 
*  Zavidayu*  (I  do  envy)  *  to  envy,'  is  derived  from '»«/,'  visage  ;  here  he 
agam  commits  another  fault : '  vO*  in  Russian,  is  sights  and  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  infinitive  ^vidit^^  but  *  visage*  m  rendered  in  Russian  by 
'  litZy''  and  he  will  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  resemblance  be^ 
tween '  litz^  and  '  Zavidayu  /* 

2.  Mr.  Webster's  commentary  on  his  meaning,  respecting  the  Rus-  * 
sian '  so*  or '  ees^*  puts  him  in  a  greater  dilemma  than  before ;  he  says :  that 
in  t)ie  sentence  *'  he  is  as  large  as  I  am,"  French  **  il  est  atisH  grand  que 
moi,"  the  Russian '  ees*  stands  for  the  English  *  as*  and  the  French  ^aussi.*  ** 
Why  did  the  author  not  render  this  sentence  abo  into  Russian,  in  order 
to  shew  the  analogy  1  The  Russian  *  ees*  is  never  used  as  an  adverb,  and 
is  but  a  preposition,  signifying  wUh ;  for  instance,  "  he  was  with  me,'* 
is  rendered  in  Russian,  '*on  bilees  mnoyu."  *^I  came  with  him ;"  in 
Russian,  "  ia  ees  nim  pnshol,"  &c. ;  but  the  comparitional  adverb  in 
the  above  sentence  «f  Mr.  Webster's,  is  rendered  in  Russian  by  '  tak* 
and  '  kak^*  and  the  sentence,  **  he  is  as  large  as  I  am,"  would  be  render- 
ed into  Russian  by  "  on  tak  bolski  kak  ia."  The  author,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, si^s,  that  ^so*  (or  ees)  signifies  in  Russian,  wUh,  of ^  from;  here 
again  he  has  confounded  the  Russian '  ees,*  which  is  spelled  in  Russian 
with  an  s  and  a  silent  e,  and  signifies  as  above  remarked '  with,*  with  the 
Russian  tz,  spelled  with  — Z,  (Russian  Zemia)  and  a  silent  «,  which 
signifies  of  from,  (and  is  of  a  Polish  origin) ;  as  for  instance,  *'  he 
came  from  Paris,"  ''  on  priyehhal  iz  (not  ees)  Pariza ;"  of  and  from 
are  also  rendered  in  Russian  by '  ot*  but  never  *  ees,*  as  for  instance,  ^^from 
Rome  to  Lyons,"  in  Russiaii,  "  ot  Rima  do  Liona."  &c. 

3.  We  again  repeat  our  challenge,  that  Mr.  Webster  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  specify  the  two  languages  in  which  he  wishes  us  to  point  out  similar 
words;  he  speaks  in  his  letter  in  such  an  obscure  way  of  **  languages 
radically  distinct,"  that  we  are  afraid  acain  to  be  involved  in  a  tedious 
dispute  with  him  about  the  distinction  of  radicals,  instead  of  the  simila- 
rity of  words  in  the  languages,  especially,  as  he  well  knows,  that  our 
views  about  languages  and  their  study,  are  radically  distinct. 

4.  The  word  ''  binnen  land,**  is  found  in  no  classical  author.  The 
distinction  in  the  use  of '  binnen*  and  '  innerhalb,*  is  rendered  clearly  in 
8chiUer*s  Fiasco,  Third  Act, 

'*  Binnen  10  tasen  findest 
"  Da  sie  tnnerAo/fr  janer  Manern !" 

English — S  within  10  days,  you'll  find  her  within  those  walls,'  hera 
the  first '  trt/^tn'  is  rendered  by  *  binnen^*  and  the  last  by  innerhalb;**  the 
same  distinction  is  also  made  in  all  the  German  granmiars,  especially  in 
Adelung*s  and  Heinsius.  The  author  also  ought  to  be  aware  that  a  dic- 
tionary IS  but  an  index  of  its  respective  grammar,  and  that  it  gives  all 
possible,  even  the  least  used  and  most  remote  significations  of  a  word, 
which  the  grammar  teaches,  when  and  how  to  use  ;  the  French  word 
par,  for  instance,  is  rendered  in  English,  &y,  through,  is  there  any* 
reason  to  confound  these  two  words,  because  they  are  confounded  in 
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the  dictionary  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  say :  I  came  by  and  through  the 
atage  ?  Thus,  our  author  has  found  in  Castle's  Arabic  Dictionary,  some 
significations  besides,  clearly  and  evidently,  and  has  taken  no  trouble 
to  study  the  grammar,  in  order  to  know  when  to  make  use  of  them ;  see 
Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar,  vol.  i.  of  the  prepositions ;  thus  *  dulaul  bay* 
nan^*  Alcoran.  5,  and  *  uz  dahhil^^  ibid,  8.  The  author  is  astonished 
that  baynan  should  be  derived  from  ayin;  has  he  forgotten,  or  better 
does  he  not  know,  that  *aenan*  is  in  Arabic  indisputable^  certain^  clear^ 
evident,  ^  hence  the  expression  in  Hhalfitz,  hifzut  aenan  drukir,'  Eng- 
lish, *  expressions  clear  and  dear,^ 

5.  Air.  W.  will  expressly  maintain  that  in  the  German  word  ^glaube,'* 
the  g  is  .a  prefix !  Let  us  ask  him  one  question  :  the  word  kntoe  is  fe- 
minine gender  in  German,  now  according  to  the  rules  of  the  German 
grammar,  any  substantive  prefixed  with  a  g  becomes  neuter,  as  for  in- 
stance, ^woUce"*  (cloud)  is  feminine  gender,  but  ^gewolke^  is  neuter ;  *Raum,* 
is  masculine,  but  *geraeum,''  neuter.  *  Sprache,^  feminine,  ^gespraech,"*  neu- 
ter, dDc.  Now  if  the  g  in  ^glaube^  be  a  real  prefix,  whence  does  it  come 
that  ^glaube^  is,  in  German,  masculine,  contrary  to  all  grammatical  rules? 
Whence  the  suppression  of  the  «,  why  is  it  not  spelfed^e2ati6e  Uke^e^ 
ben,  to  vowl  What  evidence  has  Mr.  W.  for  the  German  glaube  being 
derived  from  the  Saxon  geleaff  Are  all  the  German  words  derived  from 
the  8axon?  That  because  the  English  have  made  from  ^gleict*  like,  and 
from  ^glueck^  luck,  therefore  the  g  in  the  German  glaube  is  a  prefix,  is 
by  no  means  conclusive!  There  is  no  German  word  luck;  leiche  is  a 
German  word,  and  signifies  the  breeding  offish,  and  we  greatly  doubt 
if  Mr.  Webster  will  be  able  to  find  out  by  his  thirty  year's  labour  and 
twenty  Dictionaries,  any  analogy  between  the  meanings  alike, even,  and 
the  breeding  offish, 

8.  Mr.  Webster  translates  the  Russian  ^na  primi^  '  after  a  model;* 
here  he  again  mistook  the  meaning,  which  is,  *  tit  the  first  instance;*  in 
German,  ^fuer*s  erste*  Now  what  has  'mi'  to  do  with  \fuer,*  or  ^za*  with 
^auf^fuer,  nach,^sx/\  ^ModeP  in  Russian,  is, '  obrazets;*  besides,  in  the 
expressions  nachgeben,  nachlassen,  which  signify  a  separation,  removal, 
have  they  also  the  meaning  of  an  approach  ?  The  expression  *'  Tausend 
Jahre  nach  der  Geburt  Christi,"  has  it  also  the  signification  of  an  ap' 
proachl 

6.  That  vor  is  sometimes  used  in  German  as  a  particle,  is  not  true ; 
even  when  in  composition  with  a  verb,  it  always  retains  its  primitive  and 
distinct  meaning  as  a  preposition,  so  that  the  whole  verb  governs  the 
same  case  which  the  preposition  of  itself  would  indicate,  and  active 
verbs  are  by  these  means  turned  to  neuter  ones,  and  vice  versa,  as  for  in- 
stance, 'jagen,*  to  hunt,  chase,  is  an  active  verb,  but  when  in  composition 
with  ^nach,*  it  becomes  neuter,  on  account  of  the  preposition  ^naeh* 
which  always  governs  the  dative,  and  therefore  we  say:  ^seinem  (not 
seinen)  Schatten  nachjagen* — ^the  same  is  with  ^vor^arbeiten*  ^vor^nuL" 
chen,  ^vor^schreiben,*  &«. 

Why  does  the  author  elude  our  remark  on  his  assertion  in  his  diction- 
ary :  "  But  in  German  and  Dutch  the  preposition  t^cr,"  &«. — that  ver 
is  in  German  no  preposition,  but  a  mere  particle? 

7.  Avri  in  Greek,  when  used  Si  a  preposition,  has  the  meaning,  but, 
far^  tfpon  account  of  for  the  sake  of^^MaU.  v.  38,  zvii.  27,  Johai.  16, 
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Luke  xi.  15,  and  many  others  places ;  it  is  really  the  first  time  we  Lave 
ever  heard  that  instead  of  or  for  express  an  opposition  or  confrarictjf  f 
The  Latin  nn/^r,  signifies  no  opposition,  but  before — as  we  have  remark- 
ed in  our  article  in  the  10th  number  of  the  Southern  Review — quite  dif« 
ferently  it  is  in  composition  where  it  really  denotes  an  opposition,  as  in 
avdiplfu  to  stand  against^  oppose^  dec.;  that  avvi  in  itself,  has  no  meaning 
of  opposition,  is  evident  from  Luke  i.  20,  zix.  44,  Acts  xi.  23,  where  it 
denotes  because^  and  we  doubt  if  the  author  will  be  ingenious  (not  to  say 
correct)  enough  to  turn  because  into  an  opposition, 

9.  The  audior  here  is  getting  angry,  and  deals  in  personalities  instead 
of  arguments — ^we  will  decline  all  reply  to  such  expressions,  and  only  say 
with  Ovid — 

"  Non  ego  mordaci  distrinzi  carmine  gnenquam." 

He  wishes  to  know  his  incorrectnesses  in  the  Danish  and  Carman, 
and  he  shall  have  them.  The  author  says,  '^that  u  in  Danish,  the  Swe- 
dish o,  is  a  prefix  equivalent  to  m,  and  is  used  as  a  privative  or  negative,'* 
&C.  Why  does  the  author  here  again  confound  the  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions between  the  preposition  ii,  which  is  a  word  in  itself,  and  is  pro- 
nounced short,  and  signifies  tn,  and  the  prefix  u  abbreviated  from  the 
syllable  tm.  is  German,  and  therefore  pronounced  long:  as  for  instance, 
uaabned  is  nothing  but  abbreviated  unaabned;  German,  uiigM>effnet, 
unopened;  uaedel,  is  an  abbreviation  ofunaedel;  German,  unedel,  mean, 
ignoble,  Slc.  The  author  also  says  that  paa^  is  in  Danish  **  on,  upon, 
in'* — how  will  he  translate  *'  en  fesl  paa  den  anden  ?'*  Does  it  not  sig- 
nify a/lfer?  *'  igi^n^^*  in  Danish,  the  author  says,  is  also  against;  this  is 
not  true,  it  has  always  the  meaning,  back  or  return — his  example  ^  igien' 
kalder^^"*  is  not  to  countermand^  as  he  says,  but  to  call  back^  as  for  in- 
stance :  *  leg  wil  laere  ham  at  gienkalde  sine  ord.'  '  I  will  teach  him  to 
eallf  take  back  his  word."  Til,  in  Danish,  the  author  says,  is  a  prefx; 
are  tU  middag^  about  noon,  til  natten,  at  night,  also  prefixes?  are  they 
not  real  adverbs? 

Ent,  in  German,  the  author  says,  denotes /rom,  out,  away;  how  will 
he  translate  these  expressions:  "seinem  Wunsche  en/spreechen?" 
*^  mich  filer  meine  Muche  entschaedigen  ?'' 

Er,  he  again  says  denotes  in  German,  withintt,  out,  or  to  ;  how  will 
he  translate  "  ich  werde  nicht  ermangeln  ?"  how  will  he  translate  ''  er 
erkrankte  diesenMorgen?'*  or  this  pftrase,  "ercrbrach  meinen  Brief  1" 

If  Mr.  W.  is  not  satisfied  with  these  suggested  faults,  he  has  only  to 
command  and  we  are  ready  to  serve  him  with  more ;  it  is  our  misfor- 
tune that  in  his  dictionary  he  mentioned  but  a  few  specimens  of  his 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  we  are  unable  to  suggest  more  in- 
stances wan  he  has  specified  ;  still  the  few  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  studied  these  languages  only  by  dictionaries,  so  that  we  find  tt  neces- 
sary to  re|>eat  '^  that  the  mere  aid  of  dictionaries,  without  grammatical 
knowledge,  leads  the  inquirers  to  conclusions  which  often  are  equally 
absurd  and  delusive.'' 

To  his  last  remark  in  his  letter,  we  will  say:  *'Bene  colligitur  haec 
pueris  et  muliercuhs  et  servis  et  servorum  simillimis  esse  grata;  gravi 
vero  homini  et  ea  quae  fiunt  jodicio  certo  ponderanti,  probari  posse 
nuUo  modo." 
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Art.  I, — 1.  The  Cmutitution  of  Man  contidered  in  relation  to 
external  objects.    By  George  Combe.     Edinburgh.     1818. 

2.  Essays  on  Phrenology  ;  or^an  Inquiry  into  the  principles  and 
utility  oft/ie  System  of  Dra.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  into  tfte 
objections  made  against  it.  By  George  Cqmbe.  Edinburgh. 

Shakspeare  has  divided  human  life  into  seven  ages,  and 
given,  in  a  few  poetical  lines,  a  highly  graphic  sketch  of  the 
physical  progress,  from  puling  infancy,  to  drivelling  dotage. 
But  neither  poet  nor  philosopher  has,  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  described  minutely  the  gradations  of  intellectual  exis- 
tence, deterred  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  ever- 
changing  impressions  of  the  varying  passions  and  emotions 
which  from  time  to  time  stamp  their  peculiarities  upon  the  cha* 
racter  and  conduct.  . 

To  know  man  as  he  is;  to.  measure  all  his  powers;  to  esti* 
mate  fully  his  capacities,  we  must  begin  by  tracing  the  first 
lines  ol*  mental  developemcnt,  we  should  watch  the  sopi  as  it 
buds  forth  in  the  earliest  spring-time  of  being,  then  closely  ob- 
serving its  modes  and  degrees  of  expansion,  we  should  note  the 
withering  of  its  petals,  the  fading  away  of  its  brilliant  colouring, 
and  linger  ov^er  the  last  exhalations  of  its  departing  fragrance* 

We  do-not  propose  at  present  to  attempt  a  task  of  such  deli* 
cacy,  but  will  merely  employ  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us,  in 
sketching  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  mind  as 
they  display  themselves  at  the  several  successive  periods  of  life; 
leaving  it  to  more  attentive  and  able  observers  to  fill  up  the  ex- 
tensive outline. 
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It  wuuld  dctuiii  UN  long,  and  indeed  to  little  purpose,  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  hackneyed  question,  whether  the  soul 
or  mind  be  a  soutcthing  superadded  to  our  physical  structure, 
or  an  essentially  constituent  portion  of  that  structure;  it  shall 
suffice  to  acknowledge  the  connexion  between  them,  whether 
identical  or  contrasted  in. their  natures,  to  be  so  close,  and  indis- 
soluble, that  all  attempts  to  disjoin  them,  even  in  imagination, 
must  prove  entirely  abortive.  The  music  may  not  reside  in  the 
string,  but  without  its  vibration  there  can  be  no  melody. 

We  must  take  leave,  however,  to  express  the  opinion,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  taught  by  some  of  the  most  talented  and 
ingenious  writers  of  the  present  dav,  that  mental  power  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  physical  organization.  We  readily  admit 
that  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  bound  them  together  insepara- 
bly, though  not  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect.  Imperfect 
organization  unquestionably  implies,  always,  iin|)erfection  of  in- 
tellect. The  one  increases  and  is  developed  as  the  other  grows 
anddttains  strength  and  maturity,  until  the  two  are  exhibited  in 
the  highest  condition  of  excellence  and  vigotir.  It  was  a  debate 
worthy  of  the  schoolmen  and  may  be  set  aside  with  their  other 
lucubrations,  at  what  period  the  earliest  manifestations  of  soul 
or  thought  were  given  forth  by  the  embryo  or  infant.-  At  birth, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  the  future  man  as  any  thing  better  than 
a  vegetable;  nay  Altieri  has  applied  the  phrase  "Pianto-I/ofiio," 
'^"Plant  Man,''  to  the  same  being  even  in  the  adult  state.  He 
is  sensible,' but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  sensible  only  to  painful 
impressions — hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  oppress  him,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as.  an  evil  omen  of  his  coming  existence  that  his 
first  felt  passion  is  one  of  the  most  uneasy  and  depressing  of  all 
those  to  which  he  is  to  be  a  prey.  He  fears.  He  has  entered 
a  scene  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  to  fit  him  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  causes  of  evil,  he  is  early  gifted  with  the  impulse  of  terror. 
Shout  near  him — he  screams  alarmed.  Seem  to  let  him  fall-«- 
he  throws  out  his  little  hands  and  convulsively  catches  for  sup- 
port. He  is  also  the  subject  of  desire.  The  sensation  of  hun- 
ger, if  wc  may  use  such  an  expression,  is  born  with  him,  and  he 
appears  to  be  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which 
he  is  to  relieve  it — -he  needs  no  lesson  to  teach  him  how  to  derive 
his  food  from  its  gentle  sources — "the  sacred  fountain^  that 
nourish  the  humuurace."  The  voluntary  actions  by  which  he 
effects  this  arc  said  to  be  instinctive,  but  we  have  not  affixed  to 
this  term  a  meaning  sufficiently  clear  and  precise.  Is  it  ihtend- 
od  that  they  are  iri  any  sense  mechanical?  are  theyi  on  the 
other  hand,  intelligent  f  or  must  we  resort  to  the  supposition, 
that  thny  are  intermediate,  or  of  a  peculiar  nature?   Actions  of 
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I  this  class  are  even  more  remarkable  among  the  lower  animals-*- 

nay,  we  must  not  venture  to  deny  their  exhibition  in  the  vege- 
I  table  kingdom.     By  such  an  appetency  or  instructive  propen- 

sity is  it,  that  plants  growing  in  a  dark  place  seek  out  and  creep 
to  the  crevices  that  admit  light,  to  which  they  would  almost 
seem  to  know  they  owe  ail  their  colouring  and  beauty.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the,  infant  is  ad  early  capable  of  aver- 
sion, the  opposite  emotion.  He  exists  but  in  the  present  mo- 
ment— time,  past  and  future,  is  nothing  to  him.  Aversion  looks 
'  forward  to  pain  or  suffering  from  some  cause  which  is  expected 
to  act,  and  is  therefore  dreaded.  Desire  is  only  the  wish  to  get 
rid  of  present  suffering — not  mingled  in  the  ipfant  as  in  the 
adult,  with  ^hc  anticipation  of  future  enjoyment.  He  soon  be- 
comes susceptible  of  anger,  and  docs  not  allow  himself  meekly 
to  be  crossed  or  hindered  of  his  will,  or  subjected  to  ar\y  unplea- 
sant operation.  He  is  a  despot  to  his  mother  and  a  tyrant  to 
his  nurse.  Next  appear  the  varying  emotions  of  grief  and  joy, 
which  alternately  becloud  and  illuminate  bis  countenance.  It 
is  true  that  these  feelings  are  usually  transient,  and  liable  to  be 
aroused  by  slight  and  almost  indefinable  onuses,  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  they  exhibit  in  c-ertain  temperaments,  a  scarcely  credi- 
ble degree  of  violence,  if  left  unrestrained  and  unmodified  by 
the  controlling  influence  of  education.  Infants  scarcely  able  to 
totter,  have  been  known  to  fall  prostrate  and  apoplectic  under 
the  intensity  of  anger.  The  whirlwind  of  rage  passes  rapidly 
by,  fbr  the  most  part,  and'we  do  not  see,  thus  early,  any  remains 
of  resentment,  or  note  any  pui  jioscs  of  reverigc — hut  sometimes 
the  paroxysm  is  more  lasting,  and  loud  sobs,  and  long  and  Qon- 
tinued  sullenness,  b<»spcnk  the  obstinacy  of  the  evil  emotion. 
The  agonies  of  sorrow  ^nd  the  extacies  of  joy  instantaneously 
excited,  as  instantane^isly  subside,  and  like  the  melting  clouds 
of  a  summer  moonlight  sky,  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 

Through  the  various  stngcs  of  childhood,*curiosity  is  perhaps 
the  predominant  feeling.  Destined  to  ripen  ''.ereafter  into  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  directed  by  ambition  and  experi- 
ence to  the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  and  the  elucidation  of  truths 
and  principles  more  valuable  than  worlds  themselves,  it  is  now 
a  mere  impulse — ^yet  not  causelessi,  not  without  object.  Nothing 
is  known,  all  is  to  be  learned — but  cannot  be  learned  without 
inquiry*  Hence,  as  I  believe,  the  habit  of  mimicrv,  which  dis- 
tinguishes early  childhood.  The  motions  and  actions  of  their 
superiors  are  imitated  to  ascertain  the  result  and  effect  which  they 
are  calculated  to  produce.  Afterwards,  however,  the  imitation 
may  be  attributed  to  another  motive.  They  admire  a  parent  or 
friend,  and  therefore  wish  and  aim  to  be  like  him.     From  curi- 
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osity  also  springs,  more  obviously,  the  disposition  to  attempt 
any  thing  forbidden,  especially  if  to  the  prohibition  be  annexed 
a  penalty,  which  only  stimulates  the  more  their  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover what  is  concealed  behind  the  mysterious  and  tantalizing 
veil.  And  hence,'too,  the  ceaseless  questions  of  '*why  and 
wherefore,"  which,  repeated  concerning  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ters, become  at  last  so  teasing  to  the  casual  acquaintance,  and 
often  even  to  the  interested  parent  himself.  The  me^e  desire 
of  novelty,  so  easily  gratified  when  every  thing  around  us  is  new, 
incessantly  urges  us  forward,  and  the  accumulation  of  ideas  is  a 
source  of  delight  far  above  all  other  pleasures;  it  gives,  indeed, 
almost  an  additional  existence. 

As  youth  advances,  the  foudness  for  excitement  increases 
with  rapidity,  and  every  new  and  varying  mode  of  excitement  is 
hastily  tried,  but  unhappily,  not  as  hastily  abandoned.  Th^  in- 
dulgence of  the  passions  which,  at  this  period,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  a  fine  writer,  ''blow  a  perpetual  storm,"  becomes  habitual, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  our  very  life.  Emulation,  love, 
jealousy,  hope  and  joy,  stimulate  in  turn,  and  invigorate  the 
mind.  The  acquisitions  of  science — the  imaginings  of  poetry — 
the  gratification  of  the  love  of  splendour — natural  to  all,  and 
developed  by  all,  from  the  rude  savage  with  painted  limb,  and 
ear  and  nose  lacerated  by  his  ponderous  load  of  rings,  and  beads 
and  shells,  to  the  refined  monarch  of  a  civilized  nation,  who  can 
scarce  support,  through  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation,  the 
weight. of  his  gaudy  trappings  of  costly  gems, /'barbaric  pearl 
and  gold" — these  occupy  the  eye  and  the  soul  of  the  juvenes- 
cent. Youth  is  the  season  of  fancy.  It  is  then  that  the  ima- 
gination, warmed  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  poet,  and 
animated  by  the  details  of  history  and  fiction,  runs  riot  in  the 
scenes  of  Asiatic  grandeur — of  fairy  delights — of  primeval  beau- 
ty. The  mind  dwells  upongreatexumplesof  power  andof  virtue. 
Domestic  and  common  life  is  tame,  with  its  list  of  simple  enjoy- 
ments' — of  trivial^ircumstanccs — of  obvious  and  oliscurp  duties. 
"  The  cool  sequestered  vulc  of  life"  is  low  and  dark ;  youth  seeks 
the  lofty  precipice — the  cloud-capt  summit  of  the  mountain.  It 
listens  only  to  the  roar  of  the  failing  torrent,  or  the  bellowing  of 
the  thundei*.  Days,  weeks,  and  years  are  spent  in  tliis  ideal  exis- 
tence, until  the  unhappy  stripling  becomes  all  unfit  for  the  use- 
ful employments — the  attamable  pleasures,  and  the  improving 
cpmpan,ionship  which  he  has  despised — and  he  wakes  from  his 
day-dream,  perhaps  too  late,  to  find  that,  like  Ixion,  he  has 
embraced  a  cloud. 

The  earliest  feelings  of  ambition  show  themselves  in  the  eager 
struggles  for  superiority  in  the  games  of  childhood.     None  can 
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be  so  dull  as  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  presented  in  the 
air  and  manner  of  him  who  has  Jirst  reached  the  goal,  and  of 
bi«$  less  fortunate  competitor  who  has  lagged  and  lost  the  prize 
of  success.  It  is  not  with  fatigue  that  the  thrown  wrestler  is 
panting!  His  little  heart  has  almost  burst  with  the  agonies  of 
niortitied  pride.  Love  is,  however,  the  master  feeling  of  the 
young  soul;  It  is  at  best  a  tempestuous  passion,  and  knows  no 
tranquillity  even  when  most  successful  and  happy ;  but  when  uu« 
fortunate,  or  when  combined  with  jealousy — its  too  frequent  at- 
tendant— that  mind  must  be  well  strung,  and  that  frame  hardy 
indeed,  which  can  withstand  its  concussions.  An^er  has  been 
well  styled  by  the  Latin  poet,  ''a  brief  madness."  Love  is  more 
mad  than  anger,  and  unhappily  is  not  so  brief.    * 

As  we  approach  manhood,  we  reach  the  point  whence  diverge 
the  paths  which  lead  to  the  several  objects  of  human  pursuit. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  instances  of  earlier  developement 
of  power  and  capacity,  in  which  childhood  itself  seems  to  com- 
prehend and  earnestly  to  grasp  at  some  special  object  or  objects* 
It  need  not  be  said  that  these  are  rare,  but  perhaps  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  ourselves  against  the  indefinite  expectation  of  fu- 
ture attainments  to  be  made  in  such  cases. 

Precocity  is  thus  often  mistaken  for  genius.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  dulness  seldom  reaches  a  quick  growth,  yet  the 
appearances  to  which  I  have  alluded  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fallacious  and  imposing.  Dr.  Watts  lisped  in  numbers,  and 
acquired  language  sooner,  and  with  more  facility,  than  almost 
any  other  example  on  record.  Yet  Dr.  Watts  became,  ulti- 
mately, by  no  means  either  a  great  scholar  or  an  esteemed  poet. 
Milton  matured  slowly,  though  evidently  impressed  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  born  for  some  immense  efibrt.  The  early 
attempts  of  Byron,  the  master  spirit  of  our  age  and  the  admi- 
ration of  centuries  to  come,  were  paltry  and  contemptible  fail- 
ures. The  celebrated  Master  Betty,  (the  infant  Roscius,  as  he 
was  called  during  the  period  of  his  notoriety,)  succeeded  in- 
fiWtteiy  better  in  mimicking, during  his  childhood,  the  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  passions  which  he  had  never  felt,  and  could  not 
know,  than  he  did  when  mature,  in  giving  expression  to  them, 
after  having  been  their  subject.  Had  this  youth  united  genius 
to  precocity,  what  excellence  must  he  not  have  attained  !  The 
early  commencement  of  his  career  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
greater  flexibility  of  countenance  and  limb,  while  it  added  many 
years  to  the  course  of  his  professional  education  and  experience. 
Mental  precocity  seems  to  us  to  depend  most  evidently  upon 
that  peculiarity  of  physical  constitution  which.implies  also  phy- 
sical precocity*    Genius,  however,  the  very  essence  of  which 
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Gonsists  in  strength  or  vigour,  is  so  far  from  being  necessarily 
connected  with  this  rapid  developement,  that  we  should  rather 
expect  it  under  opposite  circumstances.  The  lofty  pine  does 
not  hastily  reach  its  proud  elevation.  The  quarled  and  sturdy 
oak  which  sullenly  resists  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  slowly 
pierces  the  soil  with  its  tough  roots,  and  slowly  spreads  its 
boughs  to*the  winds.  There  may  be,  unquestionably,  an  occa- 
sional combination  of  genius  with  the  hasty  maturation  we  are 
speaking  of,  as  in  Pope,  and  a.  few  others;  but  in  these,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  we  shall  always  meet  with  constitutional  debility 
and  rapid  decay.  In  such  instances,  the  sword  will  always 
wear  out  the  scabbard.  The  frail  and  delicate  body  will  be  ut- 
terly incapable  of  bearing,  without  fatal  injury,  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  premature  emotions, 

Genius  has  been  improperly  defined  to  consist  in  strength  of 
inclination.  It  is  surely  natural,  that  where  there  is  genius 
there  should  be  strong  propensity — for  the  consciousness  of 
power  to  effect  a  given  purpose,  will  produce  a  disposition  to  aim 
at  it.  But  we  every  day  witness  the  unequivocal  failures  of 
zealous  attempts,  prompted  by  vehement  inclination.  How 
many  would  be  poets,  dream  away  their  lives  in  vain  aspirations, 
after  an  excellence  of  which  they  cannot  even  form  a  definite 
idea.  How  many  waste  their  feeble  forces  in  ceaseless  grnsp- 
ings  after  verse — unable  to  reach  any  thing  but  mere  metre  and 
rhyme;  in  soaring  with  waxen  wings  up  towards  ''the  burning 
heaven  of  invention*' — to  mount  no  higher  than  the  regions  of 
cloud  and  mist,  aiid  destined  thence  to  fall  into  the  profound 
9^yss  of  absurdity  and  doggrcl.  If  strong  inclination  be  genius, 
why  is  the  ardent  enthusiast  who  doats  on  the  exquisite  delights 
of  music,  often  denied  the  power  to  strike  a  chord,  or  even  pro- 
duce a  simple  melody  F 

What,  then,  is  genius — that  strange  quality  or  condition  of 
ihe  mmd,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  and  yet  so  little  seems  to  be 
certainly  known  f  I  am  well  persuaded  that  all  the  efforts  and 
results  attributed  to  genius,  as  a  specific  and  peculiar  power 
of  undefined  and  inscrutable  agency,  may  be  exerted  and  pro- 
duced by  a  good  general  capacity,  when  acted  upon  and  stimu- 
lated by  vehement  ambition.  And  ambition  often  prompts  the 
most  intense  longings,  and  the  most  unwearied  endeavours  af- 
ter excellence.  The  mind  of  a  youth  who  has  hitherto  exhi- 
bited nothing  striking  or  uncommon,  is  excited  by  some  special 
mention  of  the  attainments  and  the  fame  of  a  Caesar,  a  Raphael^ 
a  Palladio,  a  Milton,  or  a  Newtou.  He  dwells  upon  the  ima- 
ges of  glory  thus  conjured  up,  until  warmed  by  a  generous  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  he  resolves  '*tbat  he  too  will  be  a  paioCer— -a 
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poet,  or  a  hero."  Nothing-^even  in  the  fine  arts,  the  very  domain  . 
of  genius,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — ruothing  is 
denied  to  well  directed  labour,  nothing  is  attainable  without  it. 
JGreneral  capacity,  then,  is  genius,  when  combined  with  ve« 
hement  ambition,  and  directed  to  a  particular  specific  object.' 
How  else  can  we  accoont  for  the  success  of  numerous  individu- 
als in  more  than  a  single  department.  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
narotti  was  sculptor,  painter  and  architect.  Had  the  qualityof 
patient  perseverance  been  added  to  the  other  fine  powers  of  his 
mind,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  excelled  in  either  of  these  arts, 
any  or  all  of  his  models.  But  a  divided  attention  and  desultory 
eflTurts,  hindered  his  perfect  success.  Canova,  also,  showed 
similal-  general  ability,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  It  is 
idle  to  say,  in  explanation  of  such  facts, ''  that  the  fine'nrtu  are 
allied  to  each  other."  Neither  of  the  great  names  just  men- 
tioned, were  poets.  Neither  of  them  musicians.  Byron  was 
neither  painter,  sculptor  nor  architect — nor  have  Mozart  nor 
Rossini,  so  far  as  we  know,  given  utterance  to  a  single  poetical 
expressiitfi.  Milton,  however,  as  a  prose  writer,  bears  fair  com- 
parison with  the  poet  Milton.  Napoleon's  excellent  taste  in  sculp- 
tuie  and  painting,  and  his  magnificent  architectural  schemes^ 
prove  that  had  he  not  been  a  conqueror,  a  statesman  ftnd  a  le- 
gislator, he  might  have  been  as  successful  in  these  arts  as  he 
was  in  tactics  and  government. 

Certain  physical  qualities,  it  should  be  observed,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ambitious  aspirant,  but 
these  are  so  generally  difiTused  by  the  beilevolence  of  the  author 
of  our  being,' that  their  absence  constitutes  rare  exceptions. 
Thus  an  imperfect  ear,  which  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  diflferent  appreciable  sounds,  may 
not  beloQg  to  a  musician.  An  almost  equal  nicety,  as  to  the 
aflinities  and  repulsions  of  sounds,  is  essential,  also,  to  the  poet. 
Without  it,  bis  blank  verse,  although  wrought  perhaps  with 
mechanical  exactness,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  force  and  vi- 
vidness of  imagination,  and  brilliancy  of  fancy,  will  be  rough 
and  discordant;  his  words  will  be  no  image  of  the  sense  which 
they  are  meant  to  convey.  If  he  tags  the  gentle  rhyme,  he  will 
put  in  apposition  such  syllables  as  thought — sort ;  morn— dawn ; 
or,  perhaps,  even  shake  and  great ;  man  and  plain.* 

The  eyes  sometimes  labour  under  a  similar  disability  to  per- 
ceive the  shades  of  colour.  Such  a  defect  is  of  coarse  inconsis- 
tent with  the  capacity  for  painting.  One  of  our  friends  is  thus 
incapable  of  distinguishing  hues  and  tints ;  he  sketches  finely, 

*  Set  Wiffeo,  Pattim, 
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and  his  inclinations  press  him  strongly  to  the  brush.     He  paints 
ivell,  too,  when  his  colours  are  accurately  labelled. 

For  the  persevering  and  intense  mental  application  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  success  in  any  department  of  exertion,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  body  enjoy  a  full  share  of  health  and  vigour. 
Yet  throughout  our  country,  it  is  a  practical  mistake  almost 
universally  made  by  parents,  to  dedicate  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  such  of  their  sons  as  evince  any  notable  degree 
of  feebleness  or  delicacy.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
put  forth  its  powers  when  the  nerves  are  unstrufig  and  tremu- 
lous, and  the  physical  forces  deficient.  Napoleon  slept  but  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  prosecution  of  his  brilliant  enterprises. 
John  Hunter  made  his  immense  acquisitions  of  knowledge  by  a 
similar  self-sacrifice — and  nothing  less  than  this  total  devotion 
will  suffice,  if  we  would  arrive  at  true  eminence — a  Herculean 
task  at  the  present  day,  when  the  competitors  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  Alpine  pinnacle  of  fame  so  well  occupied. 

Wc  have  maintained  that  general  power  of  intellect  is  gen- 
ius-^r  at  any  rate,  that  when  urged  by  strong  ambition,  and  sup- 
ported by  perseverance,  it  produces  all  that  genius  can  give  birth 
to.  It  would  be  presumptuous,  however,  in  us  to  deny — and  idle 
to  evade  the  acknowledgment — that  there  are,  on  record,  instan- 
ces of  exhibition  of  single  or  peculiar  capacity,  the  developement 
of  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  explanations 
oflTered ;  instances  in  which  dulness,or  evenstupidit}'  in  regard  to 
all  other  points,  is  strangely  contrasted  with  tokens  of  wonder- 
ful ability  as  to  a  single'* subject.  These  examples,  nevertheless, 
are  not  only  exceedingly  rare,  but  deserve  to  be  v!onstdered  as 
morbid  specimens ;  and  as  such,  we  should  certainly  refuse 
them  any  weight  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question.  What 
had  ever  been  done  by  any  one  of  these  ''  inspired  idiots,''  as 
they  have  been  well  denominated,  that  has  <riven  him  enduring 
reputation,  or  ever  been  considered  of  any  value  at  the  time. 
Who  can  expect  any  advantage  to  science  from  the  intuitive 
calculations,  for  example,  of  Zerah  Colburn. 

Phrenologists  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  cut  this  Gordian 
knot  which  human  ingenuity  has,  perhaps,  failed  to  untie,  by 
the  supposition  of  a  material  organ  exclusively  set  apart  for 
the  developement  and  action  of  each  and  every  faculty,  power 
and  propensity  of  the  mind.  We  will  readily  acquiesce  in  their 
explanation  when  they  have  provided  proofs  of  its  truth.  In 
the  present  state  of  their  system,  it  stands  like  Symmes'  The- 
ory of  the  Internal  Regions,  above  the  comprehension  of '^  the 
world  and  worldlings  base."     After  a  thorough  examination  of 
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its  unsubstantial  architecture,  one  is  disposed,  dn  again  opening 
his  eyes,  to  exclaim  in  (he  language  of  Byron,  **  I  had  a  dream, 
which  was  not  atl  a  dream  ;"  but  the  attempt  to  separate  the 
realities  of  the  scheme  from  the  visionary  delusions  with  which 
they  are  closely  interwoven,  though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  as 
useless  as  Gratiano's  search  for  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chaflT,  will  scarcely  reward  him  for  his  labour. 

It  is,  by  no  means,  our  intention  to  enter  minutely  into  the  wide 
labyrinth  of  phrenological  discussion,  but  one  cannot  at  the 
present  day  treat,  however  generally,  of  education  or  mental 
developement,  without  reference  to  the  facts  and  deductions 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  phrenologists.  Gall,  whose  work  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain,,  has  received  (in  a  former  number) 
its  due  share  of  attention,  was  the  originator  of  the  system  of 
doctrines  comprised  within  the  above  appellation ;  they  were 
advocated  afterwards  with  still  greater  ability  by  his  colleague 
Spiirzheim,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  works  whose  titles  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  last  named  authors 
have  done  what  Gall  abstained,  not  shrunk  from.  They  have 
gone  on  to  apply  the  system  to  practical  inferences  and  purpo- 
ses— to  follow  it  out  through  all  its  tendencies;  Spurzheim,  in 
a  Treatise  on  Education,  containing  many  valuable  remarks, 
and  Combe  in  a  disquisition  upon  the  **  Relations  of  the  human 
constitution,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  to  external  objects.'^ 
These  relations  he  conceives  to  be  best  understood  and  most 
readily  expounded  upon  phrenological  principles. 

These  principles  may  be  succinctly  laid  down  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

1st.  That  the  brain  is. the  direct  organ  of  the  mind. 

2d.  That  the  mind  manifests  an  obvious  plurality  of  innate 
faculties;  meaning  by  the  word  faculty,  a  power  or  instrument 
of  thouiMit,  of  limited  nature  and  specific  functions. 

3d.  That  each^cti%  manifests  itself  by  means  of  a  distinct 
organ. 

4th.  That  these  organs  are  different  and  separate  parts  of 
the  brain. 

5ch.  That  these  parts  are  developed  in.direct  and  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  original  force  of  the  faculty. 

Gth.  That  <$uch  developement  is  exhibited  externally,  and  may 
be  detected  in  the  form  of  the  cranium ;  there  being  a  fullness  or 
projection  of  the  bony  skull,  correspondifig,  precisely,  in  location 
with  the  internal  position  of  the  organ  of  the  faouky  thus  indi- 
cated. 

With  regard  to  these  propositions,  it  may  be  observed,  1st. 
That  the  brain  has  been  universally  considered  among  pbysio- 
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legists,  as  the  exclusive  organ  of  mind,  although  the  question 
has  not  yet  been,  and,* perhaps,  never  can  be  fully  decided 
whether  thous^ht  he  or  he  not  a  power  of  the  living  brain. 

2d.  The  plurality  of  faculties  is  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  system.  Here  we  find  that  strange  complexity  of  mi* 
nuleness,  of  which  its  advocates  have  been  accused,  descending 
into  the  very  depths  of  obscurity,  and  presumptuously  professing 
to  bring  to  light  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  observation. 
Of  more  than  one  of  these  singular  speculations,  we  are  tempted 
to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  '^It  shull  be  called 
Bottom's  dream,  because  it  has  no  bottom."  Science  and 
gravity  shrink  from  the  barbarous  phraseology,  division  and 
arrangement  offered  to  their  contemplation,  and  refuse  to  treat 
the  mind  as  naturalists  tell  us  the  polypus  may  be  used  without 
injury ;  sever  it  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  expect  each  to 
form  an  independent  and  separate  exietence.  The  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  are  divided  by  the  prevailing  sect  of  phrenolo- 
gists (for  in  the  minute  details  they  diflfer  somewhat  among 
themselves)  into  feelings  and  intellect.  Feelings  are  again  sub- 
divided intd  propensities  and  sentiments :  nine  being  the  num- 
ber of  each. 

Intellect  is  subdivided  into  knowing  faculties  and  reflecting 
faculties — the  knowing  faculties  amounting  to  eleven  ;  the 
reflecting  to  four.  These  subdivisions,  as  thus  established, 
amount  in  all  to  thirty-three  ;  to  which  the  addition  of  another 
has  been  suggested,  which  is,  however,  as  yet  certain  neither 
in  its  separate  existence,  nor  in  its  location.  Among  these, 
our  discoverers  have  portioned  out  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as 
the  fertile  counties  of  England  were  distributed  by  William  the 
Conqueror  among  his  Norman  nobles.*  The  philosophical  ob- 
jections to  this  part  of  the  theory  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  are 

^  The  faculties  are  divided  iuto 


First  Order — Fselimgs. 

Ist  Genus. — PropensUiet  having  the  or- 

gans  of 

Amaiiteneitt  or  physical  love. 

PhUo-progtnitiveiieUt  or    love    of  off- 
spring. 

Jnnahiiiveness,  love  of  country,  &c. 

Adhetiveness,  disposition  to  form  attach- 
ments. 

Combaiivtnetf,  disposition  to  quarrel  and 
fight. 

Deitrutiiventsi,  disposition  to  destroy. 

Constructivenesif  disposition  to  build. 

Acqrnniivtncss,  disposition  to  obtain. 

Seerttivenets,  disposition  to  conceal* 


2d  Genus.~-Seiiftmefi/f  having  the  or- 
gans of 

Self'Bliteemy  or  self-love. . 

Love  of  Approbation,  or  desire  of  ap- 
plause. 

CautioutneMf  ov  circumspection. 

Benevolence,  or  kind  affection. 

Veneration,  tendency  to  adore. 

Hope,  inclination  to  expect  and  believe. 

Ideality,  |K)etic  or  enthusiastic  tendency. 

ConMcieniioutness,  sense  of  justice  and 
duty. 

Firmness,  or  resoluteness  of  character, 

Addendum,^- Wonder,  or  feelin'e  of  the 
marvellous  considered  probable. 
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numerous  and  fatal.  It  may  be  urged,  in  general  term^,  that 
in  arranging  the  division  of  faculties  as  it  now  stands,  they  have 
done  either  too  much  or  too  little.  They  have  omitted  in  their 
apparently  particular  distribution,  many  of  the  more  important 
propensities,  powers  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind,  while 
they  have  actually  given  a  new  and  independent  existence  to 
others  far  less  prominent.  Memory,  or  the  power  of  retaining 
impressions,  is  omitted  altogether  by  both  Spurzheim  and 
Combe,  although  the  peculiar  notions  of  Dr.  Gall,  confessedly 
had  their  rise  in  the  observation  of  the  great  differences  be- 
tween different  individuals  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  this 
power.  Places  are  assigned  to  amativeness  aiid  benevolence, 
while  ''envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  which  are 
truly  among  the  most  striking  sentiments  of  the  species,  and 
which  we  know  to  be  often  highly  characteristic  of  individuals, 
are  entirely  left  out.  Scepticism,  or  the  tendency  to  doubt,  i« 
not  even  mentioned — a  fact  which  would  induce  us  to  think  that 
they  had  looked  for  it  and  its  organ  in  the  persons  of  their  fol* 
lowers  only.  Credulity  is  strangely  imagined  io  be  nothing 
more  than  the  excess  of  hope;  and  curiosity,  or  the  propensity 
to  inquire,  is  neglected  or  forgotten. 

As  to  the  remaining  propositions,  the  burden  of  proof  fairly 
lies  upon  the  phrenologists,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  man- 
fully to  assume  it.  They  have  appealed  to  facts  of  recent 
occurrence,  and  histories  of  ancient  date — to  observation — to 
the  fine  arts — to  castes  taken  from  the  heads  of  noted  persons — 
to  the  records  of  prisons  and  of  executions.  Volumes  have 
been  written,  and  details  of  various  nature  accumulated  to  a 
vast  amount,  yet  notwithstandiog  all  these  endeavours  to  exalt 
phrenology  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  notwithstanding  the  wejght 


Secood  Order — iNTfiLLKCT.  |  Number,  faculty  of  calculating. 

Timtf  faculty  oi  pcrceiviug  melody  in 

sounds 
Language,  faculty  of  acquiring  and  using 
language. 


1st  Genus.~-iriiot0tng  Facultietf  having 
the  organs  of 

individualiiiff  or  faculty  of  knowing  ex- 
ternal objecu. 

Form,  the  power  of  considering  forms. 

Site,  the  faculty  of  contemplating  size. 

Weight  and  Mbmenia,  faculty  by  which 
ideas  of  weight,  &c.  art  acquired. 

Colouring,  Acuity  of  perceiving  the  har- 
mony and  relation  of  colour 

IjQfnlUy,  faculty  of  contemplating  space, 


2d  Genws.—RefiecHvg  Faeultiet,  having 
organs  of 

Compariton,  faculty  of  finding  resem- 
blances, examples,  Ac. 

Causaliiy,  faculty  of  examining  causes 
and  relations ;  Metaphysical  genus. 

Wit,  faculty  of  the  ludicrous  in  general, 


place,  situation.  I      gaiety 

Order,  faculty  of  conceiving  order  and    /m»/a/«on,  faculty  of  eopyingor mimicking 

method.  I      the  actions,  manners,  &,c.  of  others. 

Time,  faculty  of  attending  to  the  succes- :'  ^ 

ation  of  events;  duration.  < 

[5ee  SpurMkeim*t  Phytiognomical  Sytltm.  Combe's  Phrenology. 
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of  the  great  names  which,  seduced  for  the  moment  by  the  pros- 
pects of  illumination  and  improvement  thus  held  oul»  and  by 
the  ingenuity  and  argumentative  skill  of  its  distinguished  pro- 
mulgators, allowed  themselves  to  swell  the  list  of  converts — 
notwithstanding  all  this,  proselytes  to  this  study  are  daily  be- 
coming  more  and  more  rare,  and  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  will,  ere  long,  take  their  place  with  the  myriads  of 
brilliant  and  baseless  speculations  ^hich  have  dazzled,  from 
age  to  age,  the  scientific  world. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  our  authors  object,  manner  of 
thinking  and  style,  we  will  here  offer  to  our  readers  a  brief 
extract  from  his  section  *^  Of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Moral  Sen- 
timents and  Intellect."  After  ddscribin^  an  instance  of  the 
better  and  superior  class  of  organization,  he  goes  on  thus : — 

"  Let  us  trace  then  the  operation  of  these  principles  in  ordinary  life. 
Suppose  a  friendship  formed  by  such  an  individual  as  I  have  spoken 
of:  his  first  and  fundamental  principle  is  benevolence,  which  inspires 
him  with  a  sincere,  pure  and  disinterested  regard  for  his  friend ;  ho 
desires-  his  welfare  for  his  friend's  sake ;  next,  veneration  reinforces  this 
love  by  the  secret  and  grateful  acknowledgment  which  it  makes  to 
Heaven  for  the  joys  conferred  upon  the  uiind  by  this  pure  emotion,  and 
also  by  the  habitual  deference  which  it  inspires  towards  our  friend  him- 
self, rendering  us  jcady  to  yuld  whcjre  (v^nipliunce  is  becoming,  and 
curbing  our  selfish  feelings  when  these  would  intnide  by  interested  or 
arrogant  pretensions  on  his  enjoyment;  and  thirdly,  conscientiousness, 
ever  on  the  watch,  proclaims  the  duty  of  making  no  unjust  demands  on 
the  benevolence  of  our  friend,  but  of  hmiting  our  whole  intercourse 
with  him,  on  an  interchange  of  kindness,  good  offices  and  reciprocal 
affection.  Intellect,  acting  on  these  principles,  would  point  out  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  such  an  attachment,  that  the  friend  himself 
should  be  so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments,  as  to  be  able,  in 
Bonll  degree,  to  meet  them ;  for,  if  he  were  immoral,  selfish,  vainly 
ambitious,  or,  in  short,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  the  propensities, 
the  sentiments  could  not  love  and  respect  him ;  they  might  pity  him  as 
unfortunate,  but  love  him  they  could  not,  because  this  is  impossible  to 
the  very  laws  of  their  constitution.* 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  degree  in  which  such  a  friendship  would 
gratify  the  lower  propensities.  In  the  first  place,  how  would  adhesive" 
ness  exult  and  rejoice  in  such  an  attachment !  It  would  be  overpow- 
ered with  delight,  because,  if  the  intellect  were  convinced  that  the  friend 
habitually  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  sentiments,  ad- 
hesiveness might  pour  forth  all  its  ardour,  and  cling  to  its  object  with 

*  Iq  regard  to  this  matter,  the  pgct  is  at  issae  with  the  phrenologist— 

"  I  know  not,  I  as^  not»  if  gailt's  in  that  heart, 
"  I  l(now  that  I  lovt  thee,  whatever  thou  art." 

And  the  pit^  spoken  of— sorely  "  Pity  >>  &kin  to  love."  We  fear  that  the  softer 
sex  would  side  here  with  the  poet.  They  have  always  affected  Corsairs,  Childe 
Harolds,  Gilderoys,  and  AUen-a-dales. 
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the  closest  bonds  of  affection.  The  friend  would  not  encroach  on  us 
for  evil,  because  his  benevolence  and  justice  (conscientiousness)  would 
oppose  this :  he  would  not  lay  aside  restraint,  and  break  through  the 
bonds  of  affection  by  undue  familiarity,  because  veneration  would  for- 
bid this ;  he  would  not  injure  us  in  our  name,  person,  or  reputation, 
because  conscientiousness,  veneration  and  benevolence,  all  combined, 
would  prevent  such  conduct.  Here  then  adhesiveness,  freed  from  t!ie 
fear  of  evil,  from  the  fear  of  deceit,  from  the  fear  of  dishonor,  because 
a  friend  who  should  habitually  act  thus,  could  not  possibly  fall  into  dis- 
honor, would  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  deepest  draught  of  affectionate 
attachment ;  it  would  receive  a  gratification  which  it  is  impossible  it 
could  attain  while  acting  in  combination  *svith  the  purely  selfish  faculties. 
What  delight  too,  would  such  a  friendship  afford  to  self-esteem  and 
love  of  approbation.  There  would  be  an  internal  approval  of  ourselves, 
that  would  legitimately  gratify  self-esteem,  because  it  would  arise  from 
a  survey  of  pure  motives,  and  just  and  benevolent  action.  Love  of  ap- 
probation too  would  be  gratified  in  the  highest  degree :  for  every  act  of 
affection,  every  expression  of  esteem  from  such  a  friend,  would  be  so 
purified  by  benevolence,  veneration  end  conscientiousness,  that  it  would 
form  the  legitimate  food  on  which  love  of  appprobation  might  feast  and 
be  satisfied ;  it  would  fear  no  hollowness  beneath,  no  tattling  in  ab- 
sence, no  secret  smoothing  over  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  no  envy- 
ings  and  no  jealousies.  In  short,  friend:iihip  founded  on  the  higher 
sentimeuts,  as  the  ruling  motives,  would  delight  the  mind  with  gladness 
and  sunshine,  and  gratify  all  the  faculties,  animal,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, in  harmony  with  each  other.'*  p.  68. 

To  estimate  properly  the  amount  and  force  of  evidence  which 
should  be  demanded,  before  we  can  rationally  yield  oiir  full 
credence  to  the  tenets  of  phrenology,  let  us  cast  a  brief  glance 
at  the  results  orits  establishment,  and  the  tendencies  which  it 
deveiopes  on  examination*  If  the  assertions  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist are  true,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  hitherto  esteemed 
among  the  rarest  and  most  diflScult  species  of  knowledge,  has 
been  made  so  easy  of  attainment,  ''  that  the  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein."  And  the  most  careless 
idler  may  acquire  it  without  labour,  by  subjecting  his  skull  to 
the  examination  of  some  practised  cranioscopist,  who  will,  on 
inspection,  inform  him  accurately  of  the  state  of  his  faculties, 
his  propensities,  bis  sentiments. 

If  these  things  are  true,  how  wonderfully  mistaken  we  have 
been  in  attributing,  as  we  were  wont,  the  individual  condition 
of  mind  and  of  character,  in  a  considerable  degree  at  least,  to 
education  and  the  force  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and  in 
conceding  so  much  to  the  influence  of  moral  causes  in  general. 
They  offer  us  stories,  and  press  them  upon  us  as  altogether 
worthy  of  belief,  of  men  who  have  grown  up  under  the  ordinary 
care  of  parents  and  instructors,  passed  through  regular  courses 
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of  liberal  education,  and  fulfilled  the  common  social  and  do- 
mestic relations,  who,  nevertheless,  retained,  throughout,  the 
precise  character  stamped  on  them  in  the  beginping  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  without  alteration  or  correction,  without  dete- 
rioration or  improvement.*  How  unlike  this  to  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Socrates  and  his  physiognomy — how  contradictory 
to  the  certain  and  established  course  of  familiar  events.  The 
ancients  who  believed  firmly  in  the  immutability  of  their 
fate,  to  which,  indeed,  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obliged  to  bow 
with  submission,  reconciled  with  this  belief,  as  well  as  they 
could,  and,  perhaps,  as  well  as  our  more  mature  philosophy  can  do 
now,  the  free  agency,  or,  at  any  rate,  the.  moral  independence 
of  man.  They  gave  him  his  choice  whether  he  would  do  what 
was  right  or  not ;  the  event,  they  were  aware,  was,  out  of  his 
power.  Victrix  cau$a  Diis  placuit — victa  Catoni!  But  man, 
in  the  view  of  the  phrenologist,  is  what  be  is  by  virtue — not  of 
the  means  of  education  used  with  him,  or  the  moral  motives  by 
which  he  is  taught  to  accustom  himself  to  be  governed — but  of 
his  peculiar  cerebral  formation,  and  of  the  more  or  less  perfect 
and  full  developement  of  his  particular  and  separate  organs. 

We  are  bound  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  We  are 
indebted  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  than  had  been  previously  acquired ; 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  they  have  been  more  successful 
and  minute  in  their  demonstrations  of  this  most  delicate  organ, 
than  any  the 'most  celebrated  of  their  predecessors.  They 
and  their  followers,  among  whom  Mr.  Combe  stands  pre-emi- 
nent in  talent,  have  also  given  us  many  profound  and  ingenious 
reflections  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  mind,  and  have  thrown 
aiuch  light  upon  our  moral  anatomy.  So  important,  indeed, 
have  these  investigations  become,  that  the  intelligent  physiolo- 
gist of  the  present  day,  cannot  but  smile  at  the  vain  labours  of 
the  metaphysician,  however  acute  and  skilful,  who  is  blind- 
folded, as  to  his  mental  vision,  by  his  ignorance  of  the  organic 
structure,  and  the  funictions  of  parts  essentially  concerned  in 
the  processes  which  he  busies  himself  in  discussing  conjectu- 
rally. 

In  proseciiting  the  inquiry  as  to  the  actual  functions  and 
powers  of  the  brain,  unquestionably  the  organ  of  mind,  we  are 

* 

*  Take  an  example,  (see  Combe's  Phrenology,  p.  343)  ''  Mr.  B.  D.  of  London, 
sent  to  a  phrenologist  in  £dinboirgh,  a  autt  of  tlie  heaa  of  a  genUeman,  without 
menUoning  the  name,  or  any  circumstances  of  his  life  or  profession,  and  requested 
that  he  would  draw  the  character  indicated  by  the  developement.  The  character 
was  inferred  to  be  as  follows,  ^c.  'A  minute  description  being  given.'  The  fol- 
lowing answer  was  received.  '  You  hit  off  the  character,  &c.  to  a  nicety.  Your  let- 
ter has  been  shewn  to  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  of  the  deceased,  and  in  aU 
material  points  is  fully  assented  to  by  them." 
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disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  statemeots  ofTer.ed  us  hy 
Fleureus.  They  are  not  only,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  other 
writers,  as  Magendie  and  Fodera,  but  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Commission  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
consisting  of  Cuvier,  Portal,  Berthollet,  Pinel  and  Dumeril — a 
constellation  of  names  of  the  first  magnitude.  Fleureus  thinks 
that  he  has  proved  that  the  faculties  of  perception  and  volition, 
reside  in  the  cerebral  lobes.  When  these  lobes  are  removed, 
in  experimenting  upon  any  animal,  it  evidently  loses  at  once 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing ;  from  this  he  infers,  that  here 
also  reside  all  the  other  perceptions.  The  Commission  above 
enumerated,  do  not  admit  so  extensive  an  inference.  '*We 
shall  be  content,"  say  they,  *'  with  holding,  that  the  cerebral 
lobes  are  the  sole  receptacle  where  impressions  on  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  become  perceptible  to  the  animal.  If  we 
were  to  add  anything  to  this  concession,  it  would  be  that  they 
are  also  the  part  where  all  sensations  take  a  distinct  form,  and 
leave  durable  traces — in  a  word,  that  they  are  the  seat  of 
memory,  by  which  property,  they  supply  the  animal  with  the 
materials  of  judgment."  Both  Fleureus  and  Rolando  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied  that  volition  also,  as  well  as  perception,  was 
abolished  by  the  removal  of  these  lobes ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
evidently  much  impaired,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  experiments. 
But  in  those  of  Magendie,  who  took  more  precise  care  in  the 
avoidance  of  incidental  result,  '^youag  rabbits,  jackdaws  and 
magpies,  ran  about  and  jumped  vigorously  and  spontaneously 
after  the  removal  of  every  part  of  the  brain  in  front  of  the  Optic 
Thalami." 

The  cerebellum  is  proved,  conclusively,  by  Fleureus,  to  be 
the  organ  of  associated  action,  or  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
phrased,  the  regulator  of  voluntary  motion.  When  removed 
in  experiments,  the  power  of  muscular  motion  is  not  thereby 
taken  away ;  but  the  animal  can  neither  stand,  walk,  run  nor 
Ay,  The  senses  too  are  perfect,,  and  it  struggles  with  vain 
efforts,  yet  not  convulsively,  lia  limbs  are  moved  strongly 
enough,  but  locomotion,  which  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive actions  performed  regularly  and  in  association  or  con- 
nection, is  impossible.  It  is  an  ancient  opinion  that  the  cere- 
bellum possesses  some  influence  over  the  generative  propensi- 
ties and  powers.  It  is  interwoven  by.  Gall  and  Spurzfaeim  into 
their  fanciful  system,  and  advocated  strongly  by  Serres. 

While  then  we  confess  ourselves  believers  in  some  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  phrenology,  we  regard  the  details  with 
which  its  outlines  Dave  been  filled  up  as  most  distinctly  absurd 
and  untenable.     Nor  are  we  in  any  degree  credulous  of  crani- 
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oscopy.  Wc  deny  that  either  organ  or  faculty  can  be  detected 
by  handling  the  scalp  or  measuring  the  skull.  They  could  not 
be  thus  detected,  if,  as  is  falsely  assumed,  they  were  separate 
and  even  distant  from  each  other,  for,  as  in  (he  muscular  and 
other  structures,  cultivation  and  exercise  will  give  energy  and 
activity  to  a  small  organ — a  condition  which  could  not  be  ex- 
hibited within  a  bony  case.  Besides  this,  some  of  the  organs 
cannot,  io  the  very  nature  of  circumstances,  act  independently 
of  exterior  structores,  as  has  been  already  hinted.  Of  what 
avail  would  be  the  largest  organ  of  tuno  if  the  ear  were  defec- 
tive, or  there  were  an  inequality  in  the  nicety  of  organization 
of  the  two  ears.  Or  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  greatest 
fulness  of  the  organ  of  colour,  if  the  eye  were  ill-constructed,  or 
the  optic  nerve  deficient  in  sensibility. 

To  what  condition  of  organization  shall  we  attribute  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  negro  race  in  relation  to  music.  The  negro 
is  universally  fond  of  musical  sounds,  and  it  is  well  known  will 
imitate  with  remarkable  facility  and  precision  any  tune  which 
be  hears.  Now  the  negro  is  not  ready  at  imitation  as  a  general 
power ;  nor  have  we  any  expressive  melody,  however  brief  or 
simple,  com|K>sed  by  or  originating  with  the  negro. 

We  are,  however,  ready  to  acknowledge  that  although  we 
consider  cranioscopicai  phrenology  to  have  fallen  by  its  own 
weight,  as  unsupported  by  sufficient  evidence,  we  arc  under 
special  obligations  to  the  eminent  phrenologists  whose  names 
we  have  used  so  freely,  for  the  facts  which  they  have  brought 
together  relative  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  organi- 
zation and  intellect,  or  mind.  It  is  owing  to  their  vigorous 
exertions  and  frank  example  that  we  can  at  this  day,  safely  {ind 
in  tranquillity,  discuss  sentiments  and  opinions  which  would 
formerly,  and  not  very  long  since,  have  been  denounced  and 
cried  down  without  a  hearing.  Our  respect  and  gratitude  in 
the  meanwhile  does  not  in  the  least  hinder  us  from  freely  dif-. 
fering  from  them  when  we  conceive  them  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

We  regard  education  as  almost  omnipotent  in  giving  both 
character  and  capacity.  We  do  not  limit  the  application  of  the 
word  merely  to  the  labours  of  the  schoolmaster,  with  his  primer, 
slate  and  ferule;  but  would  comprise  under  it  all  the  circum- 
stances which  can  act  upon  the  individual  during  his  growth 
and  maturation.  Mrs.. Hamilton  has  well  remarked,  that  ex- 
ample is  the  most  important  part  of  education.  We  vrill  not 
go  with  Mr.  Owen  to  his  extreme,  and  say^that  "man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances;"  but  we  will  venture  the  opinion 
that  if  truth  here  does  not  lie  exactly  in  the  medium,  she  leans 
rather  to  Mr.  Owen's  side  than  to  that  of  the  phrenologists. 
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We  attach  no  little  consequence  to  the  influence  of  age  upon 
the  emotions,  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind ;  and  have 
dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  progress  of  mental  developenient,  as 
depending  on  and  connected  with  its  gradations  and  the  proces- 
ses superinduced  by  them.  Let  us  proceed  to  finish  the  picture. 
Ripe  manhood  feels  peculiarly  the  spur  of  ambition,  the  ardour 
of  patriotism,  the  delights  of  sober  and  less  eager  exertions  of 
intellect,  and  exults  proudly  in  the  objects  of  domestic  and  pa- 
ternal love.  Yet,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  Pope's  belief,  that 
self-love  and  social  feeling  are  identical  and  the  same,  it  is 
now  that  he  takes  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  the  concerns 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  his  country,  and, 
perhaps,  joins  earnestly  in  the  promotion  of  plans  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  mankind— it  is  now  that  selfishness  begins  to  become 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  mind,  if  not  previously  developed — 
now  that  he  anxiously  grasps  at  personal  advantages  of  all 
kinds — reputation,  ease,  pecuniary  interest.  It  is  now  thpt  he 
becomes  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbours ;  jealous  of 
their  efforts  even  for  the  public  benefit ;  covetous  not  only  of 
their  wealth,  but  even  of  their  good  name.  The  success  of  a 
competitor,  although  a  brother,  he  regards  as  the  triumph  of  a 
rival ;  additions  to  the  happiness  of  others,  as  subtractions 
from  his  own.  He  is  now  not  only,  as  in  more  youthful  days, 
"sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  but  has  grown  more  or  less 
malicious  and  revengeful.  If  we  arc  told  that  "this  is  not  a 
true  picture  of  Socrates,"  we  reply  that  the  modifications  which 
affect  the  verisimilitude  of  the  portrait,  are  not  attributable  to 
the  absence  of  these  dark  shades  of  character  in  the  individual 
we  are  describing,  as  a  specimen  of  the  race — no,  nor  even  "  to 
the  mild  influences  of  philosophy" — but  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances in  the  existing  condition  of  society,  which  absolutely 
compel  each  one  of  those  who  now  compose  the  mass,  to  sup- 
press and  control  his  passions  and  dispositions  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  concord.  Now  the  character  of  the  individual  be- 
comes fixed.  •'  Firmness  of  purpose"  is  substituted  for  vacil- 
lation ;  and  decision  in  all  matters  of  consequence,  is  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  special  distinctions  which  declare  him  no  longer 
a  boy.  This  decision,  however,  often  runs  into  sternness  ;  in- 
flexibility increases  into  obstinacy.  The  will  rather  than  the 
judgment  governs  the  determinations.  Piejudice  assumes  the 
helm,  and  reason  is  deposed  from  her  high  station  of  pilot.  In- 
credulity and  rational  scepticism  are  lost  in  impiety  and  infi- 
delity :  devotion  clothes  herself  in  the  mantle  of  superstition, 
and  assumes  her  frowns  and  her  presumption.     The  nature 
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and  extent  of  these  changes  are  altogether  dependent  upon 
previous  education,  using  that  word  in  its  most  extended  mean- 
ing. Even  the  earlier  lessons  of  childhood,  forgotten  during 
the  tumult  of  youthful  passions,  or  voluntarily  neglected  for  the 
gaieties  of  dissipation,  strike  forcibly  upon  the  memory  of  the 
more  sedate  man,  and  impress  his  harder  heart.  Too  often  the 
impression  is  painful ;  to  weaken  and  obliterate  it,  he  rushes 
anew  into  levity  and  crime,  and  is  lost-— or  his  better  angel 
prevails,  and  this  becomes  the  season  of  remorse,  repentance 
and  reformation. 

Old  age  takes  its  colouring,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  previous  life.  If  this  has  been  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  the  old  man  is  mild,  courteous  and  liberal, 
easily  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  deference  and  respect  so  sel- 
dom denied  his  silvery  locks  and  wrinkled  front.  His  memory 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  days  that  are  past ;  he  is  a  living  record 
of  a  former  age.  He  is  talkative  because  he  is  urged  with  fre- 
quent inquiries,  and  the  habit  grows  upon  him  because  his 
chronicles  always  find  pleased  and  ready  listeners.  No  longer 
entangled  in  the  active  concerns  of  a  busy  life,  he  coni:^  over 
and  reflects  upon  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  If  he 
has  been  engaged  in  matters  of  moment,  in  public  aflfairs  of 
consequence,  or  private  business  of  responsibility,  and  has 
emerged  with  character  and  credit  from  these  occupations,  the 
retrospect  is  grateful  and  exhilarating,  and  serves  to  support 
his  decaying  spirits,  and  revive,  in  some  degree,  his  exhausted 
energies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  path  through  the  world 
hai)  been  rugged,  if  he  has  had  to  maintain  a  stern  conflict  with 
poverty  or  neglect,  his  temper  and  disposition  will  be  found  to 
be  soured  and  rude.  The  transient  delights  of  youth  are  for- 
gotten; he  has  long  since  ceased  to  feel  the  sunshine  of  hope 
and  the  stimulus  of  sanguine  anticipation.  He  is  benumbed  by 
the  coldness  of  the  wintry  season  of  decay;  he  looks  around 
for  the  faces  with  which  he  was  once  familiar,  but  in  vain,  and 
cannot  now  be  pleased  even  with  the  sound  of  his  enemy's  knell, 
for  it  warns  him  of  the  loss  of  an  acquaintance,  a  cotemporary. 
Has  he  been  poor,  and  by  privations  made  to  realize  keenly  the 
value  of  wealth  ?  Avarice  now  freezes  up  his  soul,  and  all  around 
him  are  regarded  as  plunderers  in  will,  if  not  in  act.  Has  he 
been  sick  and  afliicted  ?  He  is  peevish  and  fretful,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  so,  as  he  sees  a  steady  and  gradual  abatement 
of  the  sympathy  which  his  sufierings  once  excited,  but  which  is 
easily  and  surely  worn  out  by  the  incessant  friction  of  a  com- 
plaining  disposition.  Such  is  old  age — withering  and  decaying 
old  age ;  still  sensible  to  the  promptings  of  avaricei  but  yield- 
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ing  to  the  love  of  ease — garrulous,  querulous  old  age,  looking 
down  upon  all  that  is  youthful  and  new  as  inferior,  imperfect 
and  unstable,  and  dwelling  with  pardonable  self-delusion  upon 
the  morning  of  its  own  being,  as  the  only  bright  and  cheering 
period  of  human  existence — reverend  and  venerated  old  age, 
smiling  sarcastically  but  kindly  upon  the  transitory  amusements 
of  the  surrounding  young,  and  sedately  enjoying  the  calm  quiet 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  devout,  humble,  yet  confident 
anticipation  of  unchanging  and  interminable  happiness  beyond 
tho  grave. 

We  will  not  for  a  moment  stop  to  pourtray  the  sad,  remain- 
ing stages  of  decrepitude  and  dotage— 'to  filter  the  cold  dregs  of 
life  and  exhibit  the  vapid  contents  of  the  vase,  when  all  its  more 
etherial  essences  have  exhaled.*  Let  us  draw  the  curtain  over 
this  last  and  lowest  condition  of  the  rational  and  intellectual 
spirit^-this  worse  than  second  childhood,  in  which  the  bad  pas- 
sions and  darker  feelings  of  our  evil  nature,  though  weakened 
by  the  decay  of  the  organs  with  which  they  are  developed  and 
by  which  they  act,  still  survive  the  energy  of  those  organs,  and 
rage  and  rule  uncontrolled  by  reason  and  prudence,  or  sink  into 
a  sullen  and  stupid  apathy. 

Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  dreary  and  gloomy  picture,  is 
not  without  its  uses.  The  shortness  of  life  and  the  liability  to 
disease,  have  been  the  subject  of  incessant  lamentation  and  re- 
pining, though  without  just  cause;  for  if  decay  be,  necessarily, 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  construction  of  our  frame  and  the 
coYistitution  of  its  materials,  surely  death  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  relief  from  the  sufferings  of  extreme  old  age.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  a  matter  of  melancholy  consolation  that 
the  outlets  of  life  are  so  numerous,  and  the  gates  of  death  so 
widely  open,  that  we  are  likely  to  reach  our  common  goal,  the 
grave,  by  some  nearer  and  less  lingering  route,  and  thus  escape 
this  hopeless,  helpless,  and  dependent  state  of  wearisome  ex- 
istence. 

*  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay, 

And  vet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  Time  takes  away, 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Outlines  of  Geology.    By  W.  Thomas  Brande, 
F.R.S.  London.  8v0.  1829. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  comprising  the  el^mients  of  that 
science  in  its  present  advanced  state,  fyc.  By  Robert  Bare- 
well.  3d  edition.  8vo.  London.  1828. 

3.  A  New  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  great  revolutions  of 
the  earth  and  ammated  nature  are  reconciled  at  once  to  modem 
science  and  sacred  history.     By  Andrew  Urb,  M .  D.   8vo. 
London.  1829. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Geological  Lectures  given  in  Yale 
College.  By  Professor  Silliman.  8vo.  New-Haven.  1829. 

This  last  work  is  appended  to  the  American  edition  of  Bake- 
well's  Geology ;  and  is,  like  Dr.  lire's,  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
modern  science  on  this  subject,  to  what  is  called  sacred  history, 
or  these  four  works,  the  moat  clear,  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
freest  from  disputable  theory,  and  the  most  trust^worthy  collec- 
tion of  facts,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell ; 
a  gentleman,  whose  opportunities  of  information  from  extensive 
observations  and  surveys  of  geological  districts,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  drawing  up 
an  Introduction  to  Geology,  consisting  of  well-established  and 
well-ascertained  facts,  in  a  modest  and  unpretendiug  style,  un- 
mingled  with  suspicious  theories  or  fanciful  hypotheses,  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  last 
works  under  review. 

Geology,  as  a  science,  may  well  be  considered  as  dating  its 
modern  origin  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
However  useful  have  been  the  labours  of  Werner  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  very  useful  they  have  been,  they  must,  at  present, 
be  considercid  as  relating  to  the  very  infancy  of  a  branch'  of 
knowledge  that  has  increased,  indeed,  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  but 
which  is  even  yet  fur  from  its  manhood.  Of  the  geological 
introductions  that  preceded  the  works  above  noticed,  by  D'Au- 
buisson,  Breislak,  Maclure,  Brande,  and  even  the  immortal 
work  of  Cuvier,  none  are  competent  to  afford  us  even  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  present  day :  the  admirable  survey 
of  the  geology  of  England  by  Conybeare  and  Philips,  is  partial 
and  incomplete,  the  submedial  formations  being  wanting :  indeed, 
although  the  closet  compilation  of  Dr.  Ure,  furnishes  a  collec- 
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tion  of  very  interesting  facts,  there  is  no  elementary  work  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  but  Bakeweil's,  that  is 
not  too  imperfect,  or  too  theoretical  to  be  trusted. 

The  books  of  Brande  and  of  Ure,  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
last  American  Quarterly,  vol.  vii.  p.  361,  by  a  writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject. 

In  this  country,  the  knawledge  of  mineralogy  is  almost  ex- 
clusively owing  to  the  scientific  ardour  of  Colonel  Gibbs ;  and 
of  American  geology,  William  Maclure  is  the  parent :  men,  of 
whom  we  should  delight  to  say  more,  if  we  did  not  consider 
their  reputations  too  firmly  established  to  need  our  eulogy.  It 
is  with  no  small  pleasure,  v^e  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  obligations  that  fossil  geology  owes,  and 
is  likely  to  owe,  to  Mr.  Feathcrstonhaugh. 

The  primitive  rocks,  and  the  numerous  and  splendid  mine- 
rals imbedded  in  them,  and  which  abound  in  number  and  beauty 
as  you  go  through  the  granite  country  from  Bahimore  to  Maine, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  make  mineralogy  a  very  fashion- 
able study  every  where  through  that  part  of  the  United  States; 
in  particular,  the  excellent  use-  that  Professor  Silliman  has 
made  of  the  very  fine  collection  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  so  long  loaned 
by  that  gentleman  to  the  College  at  New-Haven,  has  con- 
tributed to  make  that  institution  the  best  of  all  the  schools  of 
mineralogy  in  the  United  States.  We  wish  we  could  add  ge- 
ology to  these  attainments  ;  but  on  this  brunch  of  science,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Silliman,  whose 
full  prospectus  is  now  under  review,  do  not  promise  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  that  is  new,  or  much  that  is  accurate  :  the 
book  before  us  is  at  least  twenty  years  behind  the  knowledge  of 
the  day :  theologically,  it  is  quite  unexceptionable  to  the  most 
rigid  interpreter :  geologically,  we  could  have  wished  to  see 
more  sound  logic,  and  better  use  made  of  known  facts,  than  the 
Professor  appears  to  have  furnished.  We  shall  assign  our  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  before  we  close  the  present  review. 

The  pursuits  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  are  almost  unknown 
among  tho  institutions  of  the  South.  The  great  interest  these 
branches  of  knowledge  have  excited  throughout  Europe,  and  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  unfelt  in 
the  South  and  West,  unless. the  progress  they  may  have  made 
in  Tennessee,  uYider  that  able  mineralogist.  Dr.  Troost,  is  far 
greater  than  has  reached  our  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  and 
considering  geology  as  comparatively  unknown  in  our  southern 
section  of  this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  objects,  the  elementary  principles,  and  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent stfite  of  geology,  with  a  view  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
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what  is  comprehended  in  this  most  interesting  study.  Of  its 
handmaid,  mineralogy,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  because  we  have 
not  room  to  say  one*tenth  of  what  we  would  willingly  offer  on 
the  subject  of  geology  alone.  One  observation,  however,  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  in  the  outset.  Of  all  exercise,  exercise  in  the 
open  air  id  the  most  delightful,  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
healthful.  With  mineralogy,  geology  and  botany,  every  mile  of 
every  road — every  hill  and  dale^  every  mountain  and  valley — in 
every  country,  in  every  climate — cultivated,  or  waste  and 
wild — affords  reasonable  expectation  of  something  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  man  devoted  to  these  sciences.  Where  ignorance 
sees  only  a  rough,  minhapen  mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  or  a 
plain  overgrown  with  weeds,  knowledge  finds  food  for  contem- 
plation, and  additions  to  his  store.  No  journey  can  be  uninter- 
esting to  such  a  traveller ;  hardly  any  road  can  be  bad  ;  the 
enticement  to  pursue  these  studies  out  of  doors,  i^  constant  and 
all-powerful ;  and  the  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  as  well  as  the  at- 
tainment, is  peculiar  to  the  objects  that  excite  the  attention  of 
the  votary  of  science.  If  no  more  could  be  said  in  their  favour, 
surely  this  of  itself  is  enough.. 

Our  present  business  is  with  Geology. 

This  science  comprises  the  present  appearances  of  the  strata 
that  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  whereon  man  and  all  living 
creatures,  animal  and  vegetable,  live,  move,  ancj  have  their 
being.  From  presjsnt  appearances,  we  deduce  the  history  of 
.these  strata  and  their  inhabitants,  for  many  thousands  of  years 
anterior  to  the  present.  Geology  also  includes  the  order  of 
succession  and  of  time  in  which  these  strata  have  appeared,  the 
phenomena  that  characterize  them,  and  the  uses  to  which  this 
mass  of  knowledge  may  be  applied.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Palai- 
ology  of  nature ;  menioria  temporis  acli. 

The  rocks  and  stones  that  constitute  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  that  visible  and  habitable  crust  that  envelopes  the 
interior  of  our  globe,  is  not  a  confused  mass  of  heterogeneous 
materials  thrown  together  lawlessly  and  irregularly,  but  the 
various  strata,  and  the  groups  and  connected  series  of  strata, 
called  formations,  have  been  placed  where  we  find  them,  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  of  composition  and  successive  deposition, 
which  enable  us  to  reason  and  draw  conclusions  from  these  cir- 
cumstances of  common  existence,  and  apply  the  conclusions 
drawn,  for  instance,  from  the  granites  of  South-Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts  and  Maine,  to  the  granites  of  Italy,  of 
Sweden,  of  Canton,  and  of  Canada.  For  even  hand-specimens 
of  granite  in  South-Carolina  and  New-Hampshire,  aresosimi-. 
lar  to  the  same  rock  at  Auvergne,  in  central  France,  and  Can- ' 
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ton,  in  China,  that  neither  ignorance  or  knowledge  could  tell 
a  priori^  from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  they  respectively  came. 

Geology,  as  a  science,  is  founded  on  those  observations  which 
have  furnished  abundant  evidence,  that  in  the  strata  composing 
the  crust  of  our  earth,  there  is  in  every  country  and  in  every 
clime, 

Regularity  of  succession. 

Similarity  of  mineralogical  composition. 

Similarity  of  characterizing  minerals. 

Similarity  of  fossile  inhabitants  of  former  oceans. 

Similarity  of  fossile  plants  imbedded  in  the  rocks  and  soil. 

Similarity  of  fossile  amphibious  animals. 

Similarity  of  terrestrial  herbivorous  animals;  and  finally, 

Similarity  of  carnivorous  animals;  of  which  the  last  is  MAN. 

These  circumstances  characterize  each  group  of  strata  over 
the  whole  earth,  formed  or  deposited  previous  to  the  last  great 
deluge  (or,  as  we  rather  hold  it,  succession  of  deluges)  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  man. 

Further— -wherever  members  of  the  succession  of  strata  are 
wanting,  as  the  case  frequently  is — wherever  disruptions,  dis- 
placements, transportations  and  alterations  in  the  succession  of 
strata,  take  place-— wherever  rocks  are  thrown  irregularly  over 
others,  out  of  the  usual  series  of  succession — these  apparent 
anomalies  can  almost  always  be  accounted  for,  from  volcanic 
action  in  early  times,  and  the  earthquakes,  upheavings,  disrup- 
tions, deluges  and  cataclysms,  that  for  so  long  a  period  rendered 
the  surface  of  our  globe  an  unsafe  habitation  for  the  human 
race. 

Werner  of  Freyburgh,  during  many  years,  studied  the  moun- 
tains and  the  strata  in  his  own  neighbourhood ;  he  remarked 
and  noted  the  characters  that  distinguished  them,  and  the  order 
of  succession  in  which  the  strata  appeared.  The  best  view  of 
his  system  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  ^amieson's 
Mineralogy,  first  edition.  Let  any  man  start  from  Philadelphia 
and  journey  on  towards  Pittsburgh,  and  he  will  see  Werner's 
succession  of  rocks  under  his  eye  the  whole  way.  Take  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  the  United  States,  fix  a  pin  and  a  string  at 
Pittsfield  in  Massachusetts ;  stretch  it  in  a  line  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  the  primitive  limestone  will  be  cut  by  that 
string  through  Whitemarsh,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphiat 
and  thence  all  the  way  along  the  primitive  limestone,  through 
South-Carolina,  into  the  same  stratdm  in  the  Choctaw  country. 
Do  the  same,  beginning  at  the  second  fork  of  Sinnamohoning, 
in  Pennsylvania ;  carry  your  string  to  the  place  marked  *^salt," 
in  that  map,  in  a  south-west  direction  over  the  Mississippi :  that 
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line  will  mark  very  nearly  the  south  houndary  of  the  salt  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  as  to  Xkime 
continuous  strata,  through  a  district  so  extensive,  that  they  must 
have  been  formed  and  located  under  one  and  the  same  general 
law  of  composition,  formation,  deposition  and  succession.  Ge- 
ology, therefore,  having  for  its  object  the  laws  which  have  regu- 
lated the  formation,  location,  deposition,  succession  and  cha- 
racteristic concomitants  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  is  assuredly 
as  much  a  science,  as  optics,  astronomy,  chemistry  or  botany; 
and  the  time  expended  on  its  acquirement  is  not,  as  some 
imagine,  thrown  away.  All  this  is  confirmed,  if  confirmation 
were  needed,  by  the  papers  of  Mr.  Colebrook  and  Mr.  Frazer, 
in  the  1st  volume  of  the  2d  series  of  the  Geological  Tiansac- 
tions,  where  the  corresponding  features  of  corresponding  strata, 
even  the  Rasalts  and  Traps  of  volcanic  formation  in  India  and 
in  England,  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  both  regions,  the  strata 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  exhibit  the 
same  structure  and  the  same  concomitants. 

This  globe  is  an  oblate  spheroid ;  7927  miles  in  diameter  at 

the  equator,  and  about  ^^-^-j  less  in  the  other  diameter.  The 
precise  flattening  at  the  poles  is  not  yet  ascertained :  and  if 
Captain  Sabine's  observations  be  well  founded,  the  pendulum 
will  not  furnish  an  accurate  proportion. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  (the  rind  of  the  orange)  is  of  a  thick- 
ness not  yet  accurately  estimated,  nor  have  means  been  yet 
imagined  by  which  this  can  be  efTccted.  The  deepest  mine 
known,  Truttenberg  in  Bohemia,  is  but  1000  yards  in  depth. 
The  depth  from  the  surface  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  does 
not  seem  great ;  but  we  know  not  yet  the  circumstances  that 
would  aid  or  would  obstruct  our  arriving  at  this  knowledge. 
Pallas,  travelling  across  the  outbrcakings  of  primitive  strata, 
calculated  the  thickness  of  the  primitive  formations  at  21  miles. 
Dr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lardner  Yannxen,  from  the  same  mode  of 
measurement,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  tliicknoss  of  the 
primitive  range  rs  licarly  three  times  that  amount.  Van  Hum- 
boldt somewhere  estimates  the  granite  at  about  1^  miles.  All 
this  shews  not  our  knowledge,  but  our  ignorance  of  the  question. 
**As  the  rind  to  the  orange,'*  seems  a  comparison  not  very 
much  out  of  the  way,  until  we  know  more,  and  more  accu- 
rately. 

It  is  the  surface  only  that  is  destined  to  support  life.  Of  that 
surface,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  is  thus  occupied. 
The  Locusts  Septembrecin  were  traced  in  their  passage  out  of 
the  ground  near  Germantown,  in  1793,  to  that  depth.  (Dr.  Bar- 
ton.)    Of  living  beings,  animals  alooe  possessing  a  nervoua 
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apparatus,  have  sensation.  The  whole  family  of  plants,  desti- 
tute of  nerves,  are,  for  that  sufficient  reason,  destitute  of  feeling 
or  sensation ;  and,  of  course,  of  voiuntarity,  notwithstanding 
sonf>e  doubtful  appearances. 

The  internal  mass  of  the  globe,  under  the  crust  of  th^  earth, 
is,  and  probably  always  has  been,  in  igneous  fusion.  This 
appears, 

1st.  Because  every  known  specimen  of  that  internal  mass, 
throughout  all  ages,  such  as  the  lava  streams  of  volcanoes,  were 
ejected  in  igneous  fusion. 

2ly.  Because  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  to  produce 
the  oblateness  at  the  poles,  roust  act  on  a  fluid  mass.  This 
fluidity  is  the  fluidity  of  igneous  fusion  alone :  aqueous  solution 
is  out  of  the  question. 

Sly.  Because  the  experiments  made  by  Cordier,  as  well  as 
those  collected  by  him,  shew,  indisputably,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature as  we  descend. 

4ly.  The  fossiology  of  the  northern  regions,  vegetable  and 
animal,  forces  on  us  the  conclusion,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  those  regions,  and  the  climate,  were  much  warmer 
formerly  than  at  present,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  tropical  plants  and  animals  found 
inhumed  in  Siberia,  were  carried  thither  from  a  distance  by  any 
force  now  known  to  us.  That  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
northern  climates  have  grown  colder  since  the  last  series  of  delu- 
ges, is  reasonably  concluded  from  the  tropical  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  northern  strata;  and  which  appear  to  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  locality  where  they  are  found.  The  fossile  shells 
of  a  crowd  of  authors,  the  invaluable  works  -of  Cuvier  and 
Brogniart  on  fossil  animals,  and  the  Prodrome  of  plants  of  M. 
Brogniart,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this. 

From  the  observations  presented  to  us  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton— 
from  the  experiments  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  Dr. 
Hutton,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  on  the  bill  Sliehallien— from  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Caveudish,  with  the  apparatus  of  Mr» 
Mitchell  and  M.  Coulomb — there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  to  that  of 
water,  at  least  as  6  to  1 ;  nearly  double  that  of  the  generality  of 
rock- minora  Is,  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  formed.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  interior  will,  doubtless,  be  increased  by 
superincumbent  pressure,  and  as  the  s|)ecific  gravity  thus  in- 
creases, caloric  of  temperature  will  be  given  out,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  the  combination  and  disenga^^ement  of  latent 
caloric.  Whether  this  will  suffice  to  account  for  the  great  heat 
of  the  interior  on  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Dr.  Cooper,  will 
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admit  of  great  doubt.  We  wntit  more  facts.  Whether  the  earths 
are  metalloids  in  the  interior,  and  become  oxyds  by  the  coiw 
tact  of  admitted  air  and  water,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  once  supposed, 
we  have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining.  Granting  the 
igneous  fusion  of  the  interior  mass,  a  fact  hardly  deniable,  the 
occasional  admission  of  water,  the  decomposition  of  that  water 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  violent  agency  of  steam, 
will  abundantly  iftccount  for  volcanic  ejections,  earthquakes, 
disruptions,  displacements,  deluges  and  cataclystns.  These 
must  have  been  very  violent  and  very  frequent  during  the  early 
part  of  the  earth's  existence,  and  while  the  crust  of  the  earth 
was  comparatively  thin ;  and  they  continued  in  dreadful  suc- 
cession, even  within  the  reach  of  human  observation  and  tra- 
dition. The  two  hundred  volcanoes  known  to  be,  and  to  have 
been  in  occasional  activity  within  the  period  of  historical  evi- 
dence, serve  as  spiracles  to  the  vapours  and  gases  which  would 
otherwise  produce  the  same  kind  of  devastations  to  which  the 
surface  of  the  globe  furnishes  so  many  indubitable  attestations. 
We  say  two  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
enumerated  by  M.  Arago,  Daubcney  and  Scrope,  because  there 
is  as  yet  no  complete  and  accurate  account  taken  of  these  out- 
lets of  danger  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  occupied  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  by  uaier.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Captain  Parry,  at  llK)  leagues 
from  shore,  in  N.  lat.  68  24',  long.  63  8'  West,  from  Green- 
wich, found  no  bottom  at  1020  fathoms.  Along  the  Eastern 
coast  of  America,  at  100  leagues  fiom  shore,  the  depth  is  from 
50  to  60  fathoms.  The  theory  of  tides  seems  to  require  that 
the  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic  should  be  about  three  miles. 
In  no  instance  have  we  reason  to  conclude  that  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  ocean  exceeds  four  miles.*  The  highest  mountains 
of  the  globe  do  not  reach  five  miles. 

A  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  portion  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  globe,  has,  at  former  times,  been  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  How  happens  this  change  to  have  taken  place  i 
What  forces  known  to  us  could  have  produced  it  f  There  is 
only  one  solution  of  this  problem  |K>ssible.  The  bottom  of  the 
former  ocean  must  have  been  raised  by  a  force  underneath, 
such  as  the  action  of  water  let  into  the  igneous  abyss,  and  sud- 
denly decomposed  or  converted  into  steam.  These  upheavings 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  simultaneous  over  the  whole  earth, 
but  to  have  happened    frequently,  first  in  one  part,  then  in 

*  Young's  i^ataral  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  581. 
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another,  according  to  the  siibtcrrancniis  locality  of  their  causes* 
Precisely  the  same  that  raised  up  the  islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  enumerated  by  Pliny;  and,  subsequently,  Strom- 
boli,  Lipari,  and  Volcano  in  Italy.  Instances  of  volcanic  erup- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are,  indeed,  very  easy  to  be 
enumerated.  iBtna,  for  instance,  exhibits  proofs  of.it.  ''  From 
numerous  strata  of  ivarine  deposits  having  been  found  above 
ancient  beds  of  lava,  and  others  also  intermixed  with  isolated 
fragments  of  volcanic  substances,  theories  have  been  framed  to 
prove  that  the  tires  had  commenced  when  their  source  was  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water*"*  No  doubt.  What  other  theory 
is  adequate  to  explain  the  facts. 

So  in  W.  Maclure's  account  of  the  West-India  Islands.  *'  A 
bed  of  coral  Madrepore  limestone,  with  shells,  lies  horizon- 
tally on  a  bed  of  cinders,  about  2  or  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  at  Rousseau,  in  Dominica.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ac- 
count for  denuded  and  thick  strata,  and  beds  of  shell  limestone 
^nd  coral  and  Madrepore  rocks  any  where,  as  well  as  at  Barba- 
does  anjd  other  volcanic  West-India  Islands,  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition. The  imas^ination  is,  therefore,  not  tasked  to  extend  the 
past  causes  of  known  facts  beyond  the  limits  of  well  known 
agency  and  reasonable  probability. 

The  consequence  of  this  upheaving  of  parts  of  the  ocean  bed, 
at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  was  the  throwing  of  the 
occan-waters  with  great  force  and  violence  over  the  adjacent 
regions,  producing  those  numerous  deluges,  cataclysms  and  de* 
bucles,  which  tiist  converted  the  primitive  into  the  traumatic, 
psammitic  or  transition  serie*) ;  filled  the  Alpine  and  other  val- 
leys with  conglomerate,  (nagel-fluh)  uiul  rendered  the  granitic 
r-jgion  fit. for  the  hnbiiut  of  future  vegetation.  To  this  cause 
is  likewise  owing  the  various  granitic  peaks  and  high  moun- 
tains, and  tl)e  manifest  marks  of  destri^tive  subversion,  so  fatal 
to  the  original  plants  and  the  early  animals  of  a  former  world. 
Deluges,  whose  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  infancy  of  the 
globe,  and  continued  almost  to  modern  days,  are  but  imper- 
fectly noted  in  the  written  memoranda  of  traditionary  history ; 
which  mentions  obscurely  the  deluges  of  Chronos,  Atlas,  Dio- 
nusos,  Inaciios,  Ogyges,  Deucalion,  among  the  Greeks,  those 
of  Isis,  Osiris,  Sesostris,  Ounnes,  Typhon,  &c.  among  the 
Egyptians,  of  Xisuthros,  among  the  Babylonians,  &cc.  &,c. 

To  the  same  cause  is  owing  the  granitic  Alpine  boulders  of 
the  calcareous  Jura  mountain ;  the  boulders  of  the  Baltic, 
those  of  Scotland  noticed  by  Maculloch,  the  boulders  of  the 

*  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth's  Memoir  on  Sicily  and  its  Islands,  4to.  p.  144. 
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Ohio,  brought  iVoni  the  primitive  region  to  the  north  of  that 
State,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  American  deloge  noted  by  Dr. 
Hayden  of  Buhimorc. 

Partial  deluges  would  also  occur  by  the  subsidence  and  in* 
gulphing  of  dry  land  ;  such  as  we  might  expecty  if  the  swallow- 
ing up  of  the  island  Atlantis  were  to  be  relied  on ;  such  as  took 
place  on  the  washing  away  of  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  permanent  liding  up  from  four  to  seven  feet 
above  its  former  level  of  100  miles,  of  the  coast  of  Valparaiso, 
November,  1822,*  related  by  Mrs.  Graham  and  others ;  such 
as  would  take  place  by  the  subsidence  of  the  land  from  Conne- 
niara  in  Ireland,  to  the  Categac ;  such  as  separated  England 
from  France,  Sicily  from  Italy ;  such  as  so  often  takes  place 
when  the  ocean  leaves  large  vessels,  during  an  earthquake, 
miles  ujN)n  dry  land.t  So  many  and  .so  various  causes  of 
deluge,  on  a  large  and  upon  a  small  scale,  rendered  the 
earth  utterly  uninhabitable  by  the  human  family,  until  the 
thickening  of  the  crust,  by  a  constant  addition  of  layers  ta 
it,  from  above  and  from  below,  and  the  ceasing  of  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  frequency,  or  the  lessening  of 
their  mischievous  activity  by  the  vents  afforded  through  the 
volcanic  spiracles  now  existing,  gave  something  like  peace  to 
the  trembling  earth. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  view  of  the  Subject,  that  without  de- 
nying the  Noachic  or  any  other  deluge,  our  opinion  inclines 
rather  to  a  succession  of  deluges,  taking  place  through  a  series 
of  unknown  ages,  subverting,  changing  and  destroying  whatever 
obstructed  their  course,  rather  than  reposing  on  the  very  care- 
less, though  common  opinions  of  that  deluge,  which  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  my  own  version  of  the  Bible  account  of  it ;  notwith- 
standing, however,  Ilir.  Ure  and  Professor  Silliman,  after  Mr, 
Penn  and  Mr.  Townsend  have  undertaken,  very  inconside- 
rately, to  establish  and  defend  that  erioneous  interpretation. 
That  such  a  succession  of  deluges  as  we  indicate,  have,  in  fact, 
taken  place,  we  presume  no  geologist  will  hazard  his  reputation 
so  fur  as  to  dispute ;  for  they  are  indisputably  evidenced  by  the 
phenomena  under  his  eye.  And  as  the  whole  question  involved 
to  account  for  present  appearances,  is  the  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  these  deluges,  and  the  greater  or  lesser  force  em- 
ployed to  produce  them,  we  need  not  recur  to  any  other  or 
further  causes  to  explain  the  phenomena,  than  these  well- 
known  and  sufficient  ones. 

*  Jour.  Roy.  Inst,  for  1634,  v.  xvii.  pp.  40-45. 
\  See  ProfeMor  SUIIiiMa*s  OntUne,  pp.  77-84. 
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Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  approximate  to  something  like  a 
catalogue  of  them.  And  first.  The  deluges  that  broke  down 
the  primitive  formations  into  the  psammitic — the  grauwackes 
and  conglomerates  in  various  succession  from  the  first  grau- 
wacke,  and  transition  limestone  (a  mud-deposit)  to  the  old  red 
sandstone  which  closes  the  series.  How  numerous  they  were, 
it  is  impossible  to  say :  the  argillites  would  require  one;  the 
first  grauwacke  another:  the  fiist  transition  limestone  another; 
the  grauwackes  and  conglomerates  succeeding  it,  at  least 
another :  the  second  transition  limestone,  the  succeeding  grau- 
wackes, and  the  old  red  sandstone,  three  more.  Included  in 
this  series  of  deluges,  is  that  which,  after  a  long  repose,  sub- 
merged the  ferns,  coniferous  and  culmiferous  plants,  that  now 
form  the  anthracite  of  Rhode-Island,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Wales, 
of  Kilkenny,  &c.  &;c. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  anthracite  be  the  produce  of  the 
first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  families  of  plants ;  for  the  carbonic 
matter  of  vegetation  must  be  called  in  to  account  for  the  gra- 
phite among  the  quartz  rock  in  -the  close  of  the  primitive  or 
early  part  of  the  transition  series,  and  for  the  black  colour  of 
the  pasty,  muddy  transition  limestone,  which  the  blow-pipe  and 
the  lime-kiln  so  perfectly  destroy.  Indeed,  the  passage  of  an- 
thracite into  graphite  at  Rhode-Island,  is  manifest.  The  delu- 
ges, within  this  period,  must  have  been  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  for  in  what  region  is  the  transition 
series  wanting  f  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  what 
they  could  not  have  been,  coetaneous. 

On  the  old  red  sandstone  usually  rests  the  mountain,  encrinal^ 
or,  as  the  English  call  it,  the  carboniferous  limestone.  This  is 
a  mass  of  rock  composed  of  shells  of  several  kinds,  chiefly  en- 
eriaites  and  corals,  which  in  England  reaches  to  850  feet  in 
thickness.  The  shells  are  quietly  deposited,  and  cemented  by 
a  calcareous,  half  chrystalline  paste.  It  must  have  taken  many 
ages  to  forfn  a  deposit  of  this  magnitude.  Like  the  other  series 
of  general  formations,  this  limestone  is  found  in  many  other 
regions :  we  have  traced  it  preceding  the  bituminous  coal  for- 
mation, in  the  forks  of  Susquehanna,  a  few  miles  aboVe  Nor- 
thumberland, where  the  anthracite  occupies  the  region  of  the 
Dorth-east  branch,  and  the  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  and  upon 
the  west  branch  of  that  river ;  the  encrinal  limestone  between 
them. 

The  force  competent  to  raise  up  to  the  surface,  this  im- 
mense mass  of  rock,  must  have  produced  a  deluge  of  the  most 
awful  description.  Upon  this  encrinal  limestone  came  another 
deluge,  and  deposited  a  mill-stone  grit,  of  700  feet  thick ;  then 
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came  the  succession  of  argillaceous  and  sandstone  strata  with 
layers  of  coal,  (plants  carbonized  probably  by  water)  that  form 
the  deposits  of  the  bituminousn  coal  basins,  or  Werner's  inde- 
|)endent  coal  formation.  How  many  successive  deluges  were 
necessary  to  form  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  layers  or  strata  of 
a  coal-field,  has  not  yet  been  regularly  considered.  Nor  how 
many,  if  any,  were  probably  produced  by  the  toad-stone,  and 
whin-dykes  that  traverse  so  frequently  and  so  extensively  the 
coal-fields ;  raising  upwards  and  throwing  downwards  the  whole 
series  of  strata  by  the  volcanic  actions  from  below.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  these  disruptions  may  have  taken 
taken  place,  without  any  attendant  cataclysm  ;  but  the  question 
has  not  been  considered. 

Between  the  coal  basins  and  the  saliferous,  gypsiferous  red 
rock,  intervenes  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  zechstein  of 
the  German  mineralogists ;  assuredly  a  distinct  deposit  from 
the  waters  of  another  deluge;  and  the  red  conglomerate  under- 
neath it,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  separate  one. 

Then  comes  the  red  rock  of  red  marie,  with  its  rock  salt  and 
gypsum ;  found  in  England,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Asia, 
near  the  gulph  of  Ormus;  mountainous  in  Spain  and  in  Africa. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  without  other  deluges  having 
taken  place  in  three-quarters  of  the  globe  at  least.  Its  geolo- 
gical position  vicinous  to  the  coal,  is  the  same  every  where.  In 
this  country,  the  salt-springs  arise  in  a  stratum,  most  probably 
a  member  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation;  but  rock  salt,  in 
a  solid  mass,  has  no  where  yet  been  found.  From  the  encrinal 
limestone  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  saliferous,  gypsiferous  red 
rock,  measures  in  England,  about  3300  feet. 

The  blue  and  white  Lias,  and  the  Oolite  formations,  including 
the  Oolite  limestones,  the  Forrest  and  Cornbrash  limestones,  the 
Bradford  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
Purbcck  limestone,  constitute  the  mass  of  strata  designated  by 
the  continental  geologists,  ^s  the  Jura  limestone.  In  England, 
these  extend  from  the  Lias  upwards  in  thickness  about  !27(H) 
feet ;  and  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  them  to  at  least  six  or 
eight  distinct  deluges,  there  being  so  many  distinct  strata  de- 
posited, no  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for;  especially  when  we 
consider  the  lizard  tribe  or  saurian  animals  imbedded  in  the 
limestone  and  clay  deposits  of  these  waters. 

The  iron  sand  of  400  feet  thick,  the  Weald  clay  of  300  feet, 
the  green  sand  deposit  of  500,  will  assuredly  require  three  seve- 
ral deluges  and  intervals  of  repose ;  during  which,  the  saurian 
animals  do  not  appear  to  have  lived,  at  least,  in  England. 
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Hitherto,  the  enumerated  strata  have  been,  or  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  last  series  probably  in 
New-Jersoy  and  on  the  Eastern  shore.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Vanuxem  and  Dr.  Morton  have  clearly  made  out  any  part 
of  a  teitiary  formation  in  that  region,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  deposits,  or  the  fossile  remains.  From  the  hard  chalk  tn^ 
elusive,  the  Europeai>  strata  are  wanting  in  the  United  States. 
We  jotiriieyed  last  year  through  the  Buhr-stone  formation  from 
the  Oireerhee  river  in  Georgia,  through  middle  Florida,  and  to 
the  sea-shore  at  St.  Marks.  In  the  cave  where  Arbuthnot  and 
Aini)rister  were  confined,  we  picked  up  the  only  piece  of  hard 
chtilk  ever  noticed  in  the  United  States. 

Bdt  we  have  not  yet  finished  with  our  succession  of  deluges. 
From  the  chalk  to  the  diluvium,  throughout  the  tertiary,  about 
half  a  ddzcn  other  deluges  have  been  at  work,  submerging  many 
species  of  animals,  whose  forms  no  longer  exist  among  those 
that  live.  All  these  strata,  often  confined  in  extent,  but  ap- 
pearing always  with  corresponding  characters,  in  very  distant 
regions,  must  have  been  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  earth 
under  the  same  general  laws  of  their  formation.  As  the  granite 
of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  is  the  same  rock  that  is  found  at 
Auvergne,  in  central  France,  and  Canton,  in  China — as  the 
grauwacke  and  the  old  red  sandstone  of  our  transition  series 
in  the  United  States,  has  the  same  characters  as  the  same 
rocks  in  Germany  and  England — as  the  anthracite  of  Rhode- 
Island,  of  the  Lehigh,  of  VVales  and  of  Ireland,  are  the  same^- 
as  the  saliferous  red  rock  of  North wych  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mines  of  Wilitzka,  of  the  hill  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
and  the  mountains  described  by  Shaw  and  Hornemann,  in 
Africa — we  must  recognize  the  saine  laws  of  deposition,  and 
the  same  order  of  succession  as  being  found  every  where,  ope- 
ating  at  corresponding  periods  of  time.  But  as  these  strata  and 
collections  of  strata,  are  not  continuous  all  over  the  earth,  but 
local,  interrupted,  confined  in  point  of  space,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  intervening  strata  and  formations  of  a  different 
character,  on  the  same  plane,  the  probability  is,  that  they  never 
formed  one  continuous,  synchronous  deposit  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  but  took  place  successively  according  as  the  ' 
causes  that  preceded  and  produced  them,  were  ready  to  exert 
their  force  in  effecting  the  results  we  see.  That  subsequent 
dislocations,  from  cataclysm  or  other  causes,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  strata,  we  are  willing  to 
admit,  but  the  general  feature  that  marks  them,  in  every  region 
of  the  globe,  is  confined  locality,  and  successive,  rather  than 
simultaneous  deposition.     What  geologist  will  hesitate  to  al- 
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low,  that  not  ooly  single  strata,  but  whole  series  may  not  have 
been  deposited  at  all,  in  some  localities?  Thus,  the  old  red 
sandstone  from  the  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  by  the 
palisadoes  of  New- York,  and  thence  through  New-Jersey  and 
the  Pasaic  to  the  Delaware,  covers,  not  the  grauwacke,  anthra- 
cite and  transition  limestone,  but  the  granite  and  the  gneiss, 
and  is  itself  covered,  almost  throughout,  by  volcanic  floetz  trap. 
Are  the  tertiary  basins  of  Paris,  London,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Gratz,  in  Carinthia,  continuous  ?  If  then,  the  depositions  of 
strata  have  not  been  simultaneous  but  successive,  their  causes 
have  been  so  too ;  and  the  inundations  that  held  them  in  sus* 
pension,  must  have  been  successive  also. 

Of  these  tertiary  deluges,  the  last  was  that  series  to  which 
the  earth  owes  its  present  aspect,  and  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  subsequent  to  the  appea^rance  of  roan  upon  the 
earth  ;  because  the  oldest  traditionary  history  of  every  country 
retains  some  faint  remembrance  of  deluges  in  remote  ages. 
The  violent  disruptions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  the  change 
of  the  ocean  botttom  into  modern  dry  land,  the  furious  ravages 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  every  where  exhibits,  are  referred 
by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Silliman,  to  the  deluge  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  as  having  happened  in  the  time  of  Noah.  A 
deluge  produced  by  a  '*  vindictive"  miracle,  (to  use  Professor 
Silliman's  word)  the  consequence  of  God's  anger  against  man- 
kind. We  are  loth  to  ascribe  the  passions  of  anger  and  revenge 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  we  must  take  the  narration  as  it 
is  given  ;  and  if  it  be  the  dictate  of  an  inspired  writer,  it  is  en- 
titled to  our  belief.  But  if  these  gentlemen  have  read  their 
Bible  accurately,  we  have  not.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
we  shall  not  discuss  here,  though  we  do  not  intend  it  shall  go 
undiscussed. 

Previous  to  the  last  diluvium  of  the  tertiary,  there  was  a 
series  of  cataclysms  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  sub- 
merging many  species  of  animals  and  vegetables,  extinguishing 
their  races,  and  leaving  that  deposit,  to  which  the  name  diluvium 
has  been  given ;  deluges,  attended  with  more  or  less  marks 
of  great  violence  in  every  country  subjected  to  their  action. 
*  We  have  no  objection  to  the  common,  but  erroneous  notion 
0(  the  Noachic  deluge,  except,  1st.  the  utter  non-necessity 
of  supposing  it  simultaneous  and  universal ;  2ly.  because  it  does 
not  account  for  those  marks  of  violence  which  are  every  where 
manifest  as  the  consequences  of  the  last  series  of  inundations ; 
Sly.  because  all  anterior  deluges,  as  we  have  shewn,  were  par- 
tial and  local  over  the  face  of  the  globe ;  4ly.  because  even  if  a 
body  of  water  15  cubits  deep  would  do  it,  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  covering  the  Andes,  the  Himalaya,  or  the  Australian  moun- 
tains; and  5ly,  because  every  relator  would  speak  of  this  deluge 
as  extending  over  the  whole  world,  if  it  extended  over  the  whole 
of  his  world — the  bible  account,  as  we  understand  it,  would 
agfee  sufficiently  with  our  own  opinions.  This  series  of  deluges 
happened  after  the  appearance  of  the  human  race  upon  the 
earth ;  and  the  early  traditionary  history  of  every  nation,  refers 
to  a  deluge  as  the  earliest  event  that  dwelt  in  the  human  me- 
mory. Whether  the  cradle  of  the  family  of  nations  was  the 
Caucasian  or  Parapomisan  chain  of  hills,  is  not  now  material 
to  establish ;  but,  in  all  probability,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  escaped  ;  for  the  earliest  records  of  tradition  and 
history,  point  to  that  high  part  of  central  Asia,  as  the  source  of 
population,  at  least  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  to  the  highly 
polished  Sanscrit^  as  the  earliest  language  known,  and  propa- 
gated from  Babylon  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgi,  journeying 
from  Babylonia  to  Asia  Minor,  thence  to. Greece  and  Latium, 
and,  subsequently,  modelling  in  a  great  degree  the  grammar 
and  the  words  of  the  Teutonic  races.*  The  Persian  and  Se- 
mitic languages  differing  from  the  former  in  their  grammatical 
construction,  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  their  words,  manifestly 
belong  to  different  families  of  nations. 

Nor  are  we  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  usual  chrono- 
logy of  the  Noachic  deluge,  assuming,  for  very  good  reasons,  the 
Samaritan  text,  which  the  new  testament  quotations  more  par- 
ticularly sanction.  The  history  of  human  civilization  does  not 
indicate  (as  we  think)  a  period  of  more  than  5O0O  years  as  its 
origin  ;  and  this  assignment  will  sufficiently  agree  with  the  suc- 
cession of  lives  indicated  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Anterior  to  this  period  of  general  earthquakes  and  inundations^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  with  M.  Bailly  and  others, 
that  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth  enjoyed  a  warmer  tem- 
perature than  they  do  now  :  for  the  fossile  remains  of  Siberia, 
animal  and  vegetable,  indicate  a  tropical  climate.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  this ;  for  every  earthquake  and  vol- 
canic disturbance'  would  produce  a  thickening  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  by  the  oxydation  of  the  metalloids  or  otherwise ;  and 
all  history  as  well  as  all  geological  theory,  indicates  not  an  in- 
crease, but  a  decrease  of  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture, slowly  but  surely  advancing.     As  successive  layers  ar^ 

*  See  on  this  sabject,  the  very  infrenioos  book  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vans  Ren- 
Bedy,  of  the  Bombay  establishmetit ;  to  as,  the  most  satisfactory  inquiry  yet  insti- 
tuted. 4to.  London. »  M.  Errors  derivation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Basque,  we  have 
not  yet  seen. 
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added  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  iDternal  temperature  will 
be  more  slowly  conducted  through  that  crust  to  the  surface. 
The  accumulation  of  facts  in  Cordier's  late  paper,  are  in  full 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion. 

Such,  then,  are  our  notions  of  the  early  history  of  the  earth's 
jsurface,  and  the  causes  that  have  operated  in  producing  present 
appearances.  Of  these  causes  we  have  assumed  but  one,  viz. 
volcanic  action,  and  its  consequences — the  upheavings  of  strata, 
deluges,  and  disruptions  from  below.  This  has  been  assumed, 
Ist,  because  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena ;  and  2ly,  because  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  this 
cause  has  operated  repeatedly  in  former  times,  producing  the 
same  effects,  and  does  yet  produce  them  under  modern  eye- 
sight. Our  assumption  is  not  gratuitous,  but  a  known  and  in- 
disputable fact. 

In  considering  the  deluges  as  having  been  so  numerous,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  our  position,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  strata  after  the  primitive,  (the  volcanic  series,  that  is, 
the  granite  poured  upward  from  below,  the  dykes,  and  the  floetz 
trap  excepted)  have  been  the  deposited  debris  of  the  rocks  dis- 
integrated and  suspended  during  the  particular  convulsion  that 
gave  birth  to  the  stratum  ;  every  stratum  differing,  in  roineral- 
ogical  composition,  and  in  the  organic  remains  imbedded  in  it, 
from  the  stratum  bdow  and  the  stratum  above  it,  is  owing  to 
a  separate  inundation  ;  and  whenever  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
the  same  in  one  stratum  in  England,  for  ipstance,  as  they  are 
in  another  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  or  in  the  United  States, 
the  strata  so  containing  similar  characterizing  fossils,  have 
been  deposited  under  the  same  laws  of  deposition,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  geological  period  of  time ;  and  this,  even  though 
^he  mineralogical  character  of  the  stratum  should  not  be,  as  it 
generally  is,  however,  similar  in  each  region. 

As  to  Mr.  Brande's  work,  it  is  a  tolerably  good  compilation, 
and  the  last  edition  may  serve  as  an  elementary  work.  Dr. 
lire's  book  contains  so  many  irrelevant  theories,  and  is,  through- 
out, so  needlessly  and  so  ultra-theological,  that  ii  seems  to  be 
written,  not  so  much  to  furnish  geological  information,  as  to 
serve  as  a  text  book  to  gentlemen  who  are  content  to  read  their 
bibles  superficially.  Dr.  lire's  book,  moreover,  bears  every 
mark  of  being  the  closet  compilation  of  a  man  who  has  never 
travelled,  or  observed  existing  geological  anomalies  with  his 

m 

own  eyes. 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat  it,  Mr.  Bakewell's  book 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  safest  elementary  work  on 
geology  now  extant,  incomplete  as  it  is  ;  but  if  it  does  not  lead 
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US  every  where,  it  seldom  misleads  us.     Professor  Silltman  did 
well  to  republish  this  plain,  unpretending  volume. 

We  approach  now  Professor  Silliman's  additions  to  that  work, 
comprising  the  views  of  geology  be  thinks  it  pro(>er  and  expedi- 
ent to  present  to  his  students  at  New-Haven.  We  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  deserved  approbation  of  the  mineralogica] 
school  at  New-Haven,  conducted  with  increasing  reputation  by 
this  able  and  very  useful  man.  If  we  cannot  speak  in  the  same 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  geological  lectures,  we  shall  as- 
sign our  reasons  of  dissent,  in  language  plain  and  fearless,  but 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  whom  we  differ. 

"  Geological  researeh  clearly  proves,  that  the  earth  was  gradually  re- 
deemed from  the  unirersSKl  and  long  continued  dominion  of  water  imder 
which  it  lay  at  its  first  creation."  p.  40. 

There  is  not  a  geological  fact  that  ever  has  been,  or  can  be 
produced,  in  support  of  this  wild  and  unauthorized  supposition. 

**  The  geological  evidence  that  supports  the  (Mosaic)  history,  of  the 
flood,  is  most  abundant,  and  altogether  satisfactory.''  p.  50. 

*'  The  deluge  of  Noah  was  an  exterminating,  vindictive  (p.  60)  and 
punitive  infliction ;  sudden  in  its  occurrence,  and  violent  in  its  effects. 
It  rose  726  feet  in  24  hours."  p.  73. 

We  who  read  our  Bibles,  and  accept  of  the  statements  as 
there  made,  are  not  so  bold  as  Professor  Silliman,  who  ventures 
to  substitute  his  own  statements  for  those  of  the  Bible.  The 
statement  made  in  the  Scripture  is,  that  the  rise  of  the  waters 
was  gradual  and  gentle,  quietly  '*  bearing  up  the  ark ;"  not  vio- 
lent enough  to' strip  an  olive  tree  of  its  leaves,  and  '* fifteen 
cubits  was  the  depth  of  the  flood."  Are  we  to  adopt  the  Pro- 
fessor's gratuitous  suppositions,  or  are  we  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  itself.^  Whatever  those  statements  are,  we 
have  no  right  to  detract  from,  diminish,  add  to,  or  alter  them. 
There  is  one  and  the  same  evidence  for  every  part  of  the  state- 
ment, and  it  must  be  taken  altogether  as  it  is,  or  rejected 
altogether. 

'*  Many  revolutions,  more  or  less  extensive,  the  result  of  earthquakes, 
volcanos,  tempests,  and  even  deluges,  partial  or  general,  and,  perhaps, 
of  other  causes  now  unknown,  may  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
man."  p.  65. 

For  moff,  read  certainlg;  the  facts  in  oonfirmation  are  utterly 
undeniable. 
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'*  There  is  decisive  evidence  that  not  farther  back  than  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  an  universal  deluge  swept  the  sur&use  of  this  globe,  cuid 
produced  certain  alterations  in  its  physiognomy."  p.  6^. 

Not  a  particle  of  evidence  exists  of  any  such  universal,  si- 
multaneous deluge,  but  an  ignorant  perusal  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  which  implies  no  such  thing.  That  many  partial 
deluges,  earthquakes  and  violent  eruptions  happened  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  is  manifest  enough ; 
but  that  a  body  of  water,  covering  the  whole  earth  six  miles  in 
depth,  happened  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  may  be  an  article 
of  belief  with  Professor  Silliman,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the 
scriptural,  the  geological,  or  any  other  evidence  of  it. 

**  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  physical  or  historical,  any  person  is 
pernutted  to  say  that  the  elevation  (of  the  Noachic  deluge)  was  less 
than  to  cover  all  the  high  hills  and  mountains  under  the  whole  heaven." 
p.  95,  note. 

To  this  we  reply,  affirmantU  est  probare:  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  prove  a  negative.  And  we  reply,  secondly,  that  the 
20th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Genesis,  says,  '*  fifteen  cubits 
upwards  did  the  waters  prevail.'*  If  this  be  a  mistake  of  the 
narrator,  let  Professor  Silliman  correct  him ;  non  nostri  tst 
tantas  cotnponere  lites*  We  take  the  Scripture  account  as  we 
find  it. 

In  p.  35,  et  seq.  and  p.  119,  Professor  Silliman  manifestly 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  primitive  formations,  were  the 
chrystalline  deposits  of  the  substances  held  in  chemical  solution 
by  the  primeval  waters  that  covered  the  globe,  aided  by  heat 
and  pressure  !  But,  that  the  quartz,  the  felspar,  the  mica,  the 
hornblende,  the  clay  slate,  the  steatite,  the  serpentine,  and  the 
primitive  limestone,  were  all  held  in  chemical  solution  in  hot 
water  originally,  requires  a  supply  of  that  solvent  far  more 
abundant  than,  from  any  known  source  of  it,  we  would  venture 
to  furnish.  As  his  hypothesis  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  sup- 
ported, so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  analogy  of  facts,  by  no  chemi- 
cal experiment,  we  may  leave  it  to  its  own  merits.  Professor 
Silliman  seems  to  have  a  great  dreod  of  fire.  In  stating  the 
modern  opinion,  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is,  probably,  in 
igneous  fusion,  and  Cordier's  collection  of  facts  in  corroboration 
of  it,  he  observes,  p.  16,  *'but  philosophers  will  be  slow  to  ad- 
mit such  appalling  conclusions  from  the  premises  hitherto  pre- 
sented." Now,  one  of  the  premises  hitherto  presented,  is  the 
notorious  fact,  that  no  man  ever  saw  a  8|>ecimen  of  the  interior 
of  the  globe,  but  what  manifestly  proceeded  from  a  mass  in 
igneous  fusion.     If  the  innumerable  streams  of  melted  lava, 
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some  of  them  from  50  to  100  miles  in  length,  do  not  prove  that 
they  came  from  an  ignited  mass,  what  proof  more  decisive, 
would  the  Professor  require  f  It  is  manifest  (p.  4)  that  Wer- 
ner is  the  leader  of  Professor  Silliman's  school,  and  the  dictator 
of  his  geological  creed,  and  he  seems  almost  as  reluctant  to 
allow  what  he  cannot  deny,  the  igneous  origin  of  floetz  trap, 
as  Werner  himself  was,  who  strangely  refused,  while  at  Paris, 
the  repeated  invitations  to  visit  Auvergne. 

Some  years  ago,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  published  his  travels 
in  Iceland,  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  modern  geologists,  wrote  some  notes,  defending  the  igneous 
origin  of  fluetz  trap,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Dr.  Jamieson  and 
the  students  who  attended  his  Wernerian  lectures  at  Edinburgh. 
Sir  George  wrote  a  tragedy,  which  the  manager  of  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre  got  up,  and  it  was  performed.  The  mineralogi- 
cal  students  of  Dr.  Jamieson  determined,  that  a  Plutonian 
neither  could  nor  should  have  merit  of  any  kind.  The  Neptu- 
nians  collected  at  the  theatre,  and  damned  the  play.  They 
ought  to  have  carried  a  flag  with  a  motto  on  it,  copied  from 
that  Neptunian  poet,  Pindar :  aj»cov  ^sv  \)8ug. 

We  shall  quit  this  subject  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Poulet 
Scrope's  Considerations  on  Volcanoes. 

**  The  brilliant  theory  (Werner's)  of  the  precipitatien,  from 
one  aqueous  menstruum,  of  all  the  chrystalline  rocks,  now  be- 
ginning to  be  reduced  to  its  true  value,  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  most  baseless  hypotheses  may  be 
imposed  on  the  scientiflc  world  as  articles  of  faith,  never  to  be 
called  in  question  even  in  thought.  Let  us  trust  it  will  act  as 
a  warning  in  future."* 

No  warning,  however,  has  it  proved  to  the  Professor  at  New- 
Haven. 

That  there  are  partial  instances  of  siliceous,  and  calcareous 
chrystalline  deposition  from  waters,  thermaland  other,  as  at 
the  Geysers  in  Iceland,  the  flints  in  the  elialk,  the  quartz  and 
chalcedonies  in  the  floetz-trap  geodes  of  Oberstein,  the  nuclei 
of  chert  in  blocks  of  transition  limestone.  The  calcareous  chrys- 
tals  in  the  veins  and  fissures  of  transition  limestone,  and  the 
calcspar  and  strontian  in  the  lias  of  Lockport,  are  instances 
of  chrystalline  deposit  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  the  jump  from  a 
few  chrystals  thus  formed  in  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
solvent,  and  by  long  continued  filtration,  to  the  deposition  of 
the  whole  series  of  chrystallized,  primitive  formations,  from  an 
aqueous  solvent,  is  far  too  great  for  a  reasonable  chemist  to 

*  London,  1825.  p.  280. 
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venture  upon.  When  we  refleet  also  on  the  innumerable  gra- 
nite veins  poured  upwards  into  the  solid  body  of  the  gneiss 
formation,  and  the  slates — when  we  consider  the  innumerable 
cases  of  granite  masses  poured  from  below,  uplifting  the  already- 
formed  transition  and  secondary  rocks,  and  breaking  through 
them  or  into  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brocken  mountain,  the 
granite  veins  of  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  as  the  plates  in  every  geo- 
logical elementary  work,  and  those  of  the  geological  society, 
to  be  found  in  Brande,  Bakewell,  D'Aubuisson,  Scrope,  &c. 
furnish  instances  of  enough  and  in  abundance— when  we  con- 
sider that  the  granitic  ridges  of  almost,  if  not  of  every  high 
mountain  in  the  world,  have  been  thus  formed,  (the  Alpine 
ridges  of  Protogcne  recently)  after  the  deposition  of  the  tran- 
sition and  secondary  strata — the  pouring  upwards  of  prodigious 
masses  of  granite  through  the  rocks  now  resting  on  their  sides, 
exactly  as  the  dykes  of  floetz  trap  are  poured  upward  from  be- 
low through  the  coal-fields — when  we  consider  the  undiscover- 
able  termination  of  perfect  grsinite  and  perfect  floetz  trap  in  the 
same  rocks,  described  by  McCulloch — the  basalt  passing  into 
granite  and  serpentine  Val  de  Fassa  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps-— it 
seems  to  us  most  strange  how  the  igneons  formation  of  granite, 
now  so  generally  admitted  among  the  geologists  of  Europe, 
could  have  been  doubted  so  long*  Professor  Silliman  published 
Dr.  Cooper's  Essay  on  the  volcanic  origin  of  Floetz  Trap, 
which  contains  some  stubborn  facts. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  among  the  views  suggested 
for  consideration  by  the  strata  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  composed*  are, 

1.  Their  succession  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  position  and 
geological  periods. 

2.  Their  mineralogical  composition. 

3.  Their  characterizing  imbedded  minerals. 

4.  Their  imbedded  oceanic  organic  remains. 

5.  Their  imbedded  vegetable  organic  remains. 

6.  Their  imbedded  animal  organic  remains,  oviparous,  vivipa- 
rous, amphibious,  herbivorous,  carnivorous,  man. 

As  to  their  order  of  mcccession.  There  is  over  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  surface,  an  order  of  superposition,  which  the  strata 
composing  the  earth's  crust,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  as- 
sume. But  this  is  frequently  interrupted.  Very  often  strata 
that  belong  to  a  particular  period  of  time,  and  range  of  succes- 
sion, are  wanting  either  wholly  or  partially.  Sometimes  there 
is  reason  to  believe  they  have  never  been  deposited,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  tertiary  of  Europe  in  respect  of  America.  Some- 
times strata  have  been  deposited,  but  washed  away  by  the  vio- 
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lence  of  siiccesStve  deluges ;  but  the  strata  that  we  know  to  be 

of  recent  formation,  are  never  found  subtending  the  older  ones. 

Let  there  be  a  succession  of  strata  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H, 

I,  K,  &C.  &Q. 

The  stratum  C,  the  stratum  F,  the  stratum  I,  the  strata  K, 
L,  M,  d^c.  may  be  wanting  from  the  causes  just  now  indicated : 
but  never  do  we  find  the  stratum  C»  superimposed  upon  F,  or 
the  stratum  £,  superimposed  upon  K.  In  this  respect,  the 
order  is  never  found  subverted,  unless  by  the  accidents  of  ava- 
lanche, of  boulder  stone,  or  a  doubie  formation  of  some  of  the 
earlier  strata.  Thus  the  rock  called  Sienite,  Hornblende  or 
Amphibolic  rock,  appears  often  with  the  gneiss,  sometimes  re- 
posing on  the  granite,  sometimes  on  the  gneiss ;  and  another 
sienite  (the  Zjrcon-Sienite)  of  a  more  soft  and  disintegrated 
character,  appears  to  have  been  formed  toward  the  close  of  the 
primitive  series,  These  apparent  anomalies,  however,  furnish 
no  difficulties  to  the  travelling  student. 

A  series  of  strata  having  common  characters,  and  clearly 
appearing  to  belong  to  one  period  of  time,  sometimes  alternate ; 
these  series  of  strata  are  called  formations.  Thus  the  gneiss 
is  found  usually  on  the  old  or  foundation  granite,  but  sometimes 
the  clay  slate  immediately  covers  the  granite  rock ;  sometimes 
greenstone,  sometimes  the  magnesian  rocks.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  &c.  be  a  series  of  strata,  possessing  some  obvious  charac- 
ters in  common,  that  appear  to  give  them  individuality  as  a 
series.  It  may  happen  that  D  will  repose  upon  A  instead  of  B. 
It  may  be,  that  E  or  F  may  follow  C,  and  that  B  and  D  in  that 
region  or  locality  may  be  wanting.  Such  happens  in  particular 
localities  among  the  strata  of  the  primitive  and  also  of  the  tran- 
sition series.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this,  from 
want  of  the  stratum  originally,  or  from  subsequent  destruction. 
The  laws  of  succession  and  superposition  are  regular ;  but  sa 
also  are  the  laws  that  have  occasioned  the  apparent  anomalies. 
All  these  were  difficulties  formerly,  but  they  are  better  under- 
stood now.  Hence,  if  a  man  suddenly  finds  himself  placed  with 
his  foot  on  stratum  E,  he  will  know  what  strata,  what  sofoofdi- 
nate  beds,  and  what  imbedded  substances  he  may  look  for  as 
he  ascends  the  series  of  strata,  or  descends. 

The  old  arrangements,  founded  on  Werner's,  and  still  widely 
adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  this  country,  is  into 
The  primitive  series  :  from  the  old  granite  to  the  primitive  lime- 
stone, inclusive. 
The  trantUion  series :  from  thence  to  the  old  red  sandstone, 
inclusive. 
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The  iecondary  series :  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  upper 

chalk,  inclusive. 
The  tertiary  series  :  of  the  Paris,  the  London,  and  Isle  of  Wight 

basins. 
The  volcanic  series :  ancient,  modern. 

The  arrangement  lately  adopted  by  the  English  geologists, 
to  avoid  the  theoretical  considerations  which  induced  Werner 
to  adopt  the  appellation  of  transition  (while  the  earth  was  in 
transUu,  or  passing  from  an  uninhabiiable  to  an  habitable  state) 
is  as  follows : 

The  inferior  order  of  strata,  including  Werner's  primitive. 
The  subtnediaU  from  the  primitive  Hme-sto«e  to  the  old  red 

sandstone,  exclusive. 
The  medial^  from  the  old  red  sandstone  inclusive,  to  the  new  or 
saliferous  red  sandstone,  exclusive:  characterized  by  includ- 
ing ihe  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  and  all  the  bi- 
tuminous coal-fields. 
The  mpermedial,  from  the  bituminous  coal-fields  exclusive,  to 

the  upper  flint-chalk  inclusive. 
The  superior^  including  the  strata  of  the  above  named  tertiary 
series  to  the  aJluvium. 

The  annexed  tabular  view  is  somewhat  altered,  according 
to  our  own  personal  observations,  from  M.  De  la  Beche's 
tables. 

Of  the  tertiary  formation  or  series  of  rocks :  the  superior  or- 
der of  the  British  geologists.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  basin  ; 
in  the.  London  basin ;  in  the  Paris  basin,  where  it  is  about  500 
feet  thick ;  in  Italy ;  and  lately  by  Messrs.  Muohison  and  Sedge- 
wick  at  Gratz,  in  Carinthia,  from  2  to  3000  feet  thick.  Mr. 
Lardner  Vanuxem  and  Dr.  Morton  seem  to  think  they  have 
observed  traces  of  it  in  New-Jersey,  but  much  more  investiga- 
tion is  necessary  before  this  can.be  admitted.  The  New-Jersey 
country  appears  to  us  much  more  analogous  to  the  Hastings  or 
iron  sand  formation,  but  our  opinion  is  too  conjectural  to  be  re- 
lied on  in  this  respect*  The  same,  or  very  nearly  allied  organic 
renijains,  as  those  of  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  strata  of  the  basins 
of  Paris  and  London,  of  the  Sub-Apennine  hills,  and  of  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  have  been  (we  are  told)  recently  observed 
in  the  same  kind  of  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawadda  in  the 
Birman  empire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brachmaputra  in 
Bengal,  and  in  Jamaica.* 

The  Paris  basin  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  thor 
i^oughly  examined   by  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  and  we  shall, 

*  Ed.  Phil.  Joiyo. 
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therefore,  with  De  la  Becbc,  take  that  as  a  type  of  the  tertiary 
or  superior  order.  In  the  ascending  series  then,  we  arrive 
next  at  the 
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Strata. 


General 
Character, 


Organie  Remains. — '  CharaeteritHc 
FosiiU, 


Plastic 
Clat. 


Sandy  clay 
and  pebble 
beds  alter- 
nating. 


■"  Ugnile  with  amber.  "  *  •  Crocodile.  Pla- 
norbis,  Lymneus,  Physa,  PalodinBp  Melania, 
Ostrea,  with  many  others,  both  fresh  water 
and  oceanic,  chiefly  the  forroer. 


Calcairb 
Grossikra. 


I  Coarse  lime-|  L^m^ntin.  Walrus.  Cetacea.  Plants.  Num- 
.sione  altera  I„„mg3  Cerithium,  Lucina,  Cardium.  Vo- 
naiing  Willi    jy^j^  Ostrea,  Crassitella,  Turritella,  and  many 

others.    *  Cerithium  giganteum.    A  marine 

deposit. 


marl,  A  rest- 


mg  on  green 
sand. 


Gypseous 

Fb£shWatkr 

Stratum. 


Second  fresh 
water  depo- 
sit. Gypseous 
beds  with 
marl  and  sili- 
ceous lime- 
stone. 


Plants.  Palms.  Birds.  Palaioplotherium. 
Anoplotherium.  Anthacotherium.  Lophio- 
don.  Cheropbamus.  Adapis.  Vespertilio. 
Small  carnivore  Myoxns,  Scinrus,  Croco- 
dile, Tortoise,  Fish.  Of  shells,  are  Cyclos- 
toma,  Lymneus,  PI anorbis.  Deposits  of  this 
formation,  arc  both  oceanic  and  fresh  water. 
Thickness  110  feet. 


Upper 

Marute 

Formation. 


Second  oce- 
anic deposit. 
Siliceous  and 
micaceous 
sands  <&  sand- 
stones resting 
upon  argilla- 
ceous green 
marie. 


Shells  are  Oliva,  Cerithium,  Melana,  Pec- 
tunculus,  Ostrea,  Citharea,  Corbnla,  Fusus? 
Solarium?  Crassatella?  DonaxT  An  oceanic 
deposit,  160  feet  in  depth. 


Upper  or 

Third 

FreshWater 

Formation-. 


Variable.  Fri 
able,  calcare- 
ous marles.si 
licpous  mill- 
(stones  (Buhrs) 
IChert. 


Plants.  Gyrogonites,  Cyclostoma,  Potami- 
dcs,  Planorbis,  Lymneus,  Bolimus,  Pupa, 
Helix.  60  feet  in  depth. 


DiLUTlUM. 


Gravel,  sand, 
clnv ;    produ- 
ced by  causes 
not  now  in 
action. 


Mastodon,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Elasmo- 
therium,  Horse,  Deer,  Ox,  Trogontherium, 
Megatherium,  Megalonix,  Tigers,  Bear,  Hy- 
aena, Hippopotamos.  Cetacea.  ^  Elephas 
primigenius.  •  •*'  - 
Oceanic  deposit. 


Rhinocerous  trichorinus. — 


Allutiuv. 


Gravels, 
sands,  clays, 
produced  by 
causes  .tow  in 
action,  as  riv- 
ers, lakes,  sea 
beaches,  &c. 


Remains  of  existing  animals  and  plants; 
and  of  the  Irish  Elk,  wnose  present  existence 
is  doubled,  (Cerros  Megaceros.) 


Such  is  a  very  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  earth  and  animated  nature. 

Fint.  Many,  many  ages  appear  to  have  been  occupied  in  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  earth's  first  crust,  and  the  condensation 
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of  the  aqueous  flutda  that  constitute  our  present  oceanic  and  flu- 
viatile  waters.  A  long,  long  period  must  have  passed  ere  the  crust 
of  the  earth  became  cool  enough  for  these  permanent  aqueous 
depositions.  The  gradual  series  of  chrystalline  formations  are 
the  result  of  fire  and  of  pressure.  We  know  that  chalk,  under 
heat  and  pressure,  can  be  converted  into  chrystalline  limestone 
and  dolomite,  from  the  valuable  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall. 

Secondfy.  When  the  condensed  waters  found  their  way 
through  the  fissures  of  the  primitive  crust,  new  layers  of  oxy- 
ded  metalloids  would  be  added  by  subterranean  convuisions, 
attended  with  earthquakes  and  violent  disturbances,  through 
many  successive  series  of  ages,  and  in  various  and  distant  [larts 
of  the  earth. 

Thirdly.  The  deluges  occasioned  by  the  upheavings  of  the 
strata,  by  the  explosion  of  gases  and  the  conversion  of  water 
into  steam,  would  gradually  wear  down  the  already  formed 
strata  exposed  to  their  action,  into  psaramitic  and  traumatic 
debris ;  forming  the  sandy  strata  and  the  grauwackes  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  support  of  vegetables. 

Fourthly.  During  this  time  the  ocean  appears  to  have  become 
gradually  filled  with  the  more  simple  forms  of  shell-fish,  now 
found  imbedded  in  the  transition  strata. 

FiftfUy.  The  earth  in  spots  became  covered  with  the  simple 
forms  of  vegetables ;  these  being  again  inundated  and  carbo- 
nized under  water,  formed  the  anthracite  coal. 

Sixthly.  Another  numerous  series  of  disruptions  of  strata, 
submersions  and  traumatic  cataclysms  took  place  :  until  after 
the  deposition  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  upheaving  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  another  more  numerous  growth  of 
vegetables  found  foot-hold  ;  which  a  series  of  subsequent  inun- 
dations have  converted  into  the  independent  or  bituminous  coal 
formation  of  Werner. 

SeverUkly,  Came  the  numerous  inundations  whose  deposits 
have  been  the  rock-salt  and  Jura  limestone  formations  ;  filling 
some  of  the  valleys  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  with  con- 
glomerate a  thousand  feet  deep,  and  leaving  the  Alpine  boul- 
ders on  the  ridges  of  the  Jura. 

Eight/Uy.  Now  began  vertebral  fish  to  inhabit  the  waters,  and 
the  oviparous,  amphibious  sausians  occupied  both  the  water  and 
the  land. 

Ninth  period,  produced  the  formation  of  herbivorous  animals, 
after  a  long  repose  had  filled  the  earth  with  food  for  their  sus- 
tenance.    These  are  the  enormous  animals,  the  admiration  of 
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modern  geology  ;  of  whoni>  the  Iguanodon,  discovered  by  Mr. 
M aotelly  is  the  most  extraordinary. 

Tenth  period,  is  the  formation  of  carnivorous  animals,  when, 
by  the  great  multiplication  of  herbivorous  animals,  food  suf- 
ficient was'  supplied  for  the  carnivorous  class  of  the  animal 
race. 

Seventhly ^  came  the  last  series  of  deluges,  to  which,  perhaps^ 
may  be  ascribed  the  change  of  climate ;  the  ceasing  of  tropical 
warmth  in  the  northern  regions ;  the  submersion  of  so  many 
animal  species  now  unknown,  and  of  many  whose  progeny  ap- 
pear now  to  be  living ;  the  formation  of  mountainous  masses ; 
the  change  ol  the  oceanic  bed ;  and  the  fitting  of  the  earth  for 
the  last  of  the  carnivorous  race,  man. 

In  the  detritus  that  forms  the  sand,  the  clay,  and  the  gravcF 
beds,  that  geologists  have  consented  to  call  diluvium^  no  remains 
of  the  animal,  man,  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  TheGuada- 
loupe  specimen,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  rock,  has  been  thus 
enveloped,  evidently  on  the  same  principle  with  the  calcareous, 
medallic  impressions,  so  common  in  Italy,  by  the  subsidence  of 
limestone  from  the  drippings  saturated  with  super-carbonat  of 
lime,  and  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the  finer  particles  of 
limestone  deposited. 

The  particulars  and  details  which  render  these  conclusions 
plausible,  and,  as  we  think,  probable,  we  recommend  as  among 
the  most  interesting  inquiries  that  can,  at  present,  occupy  the 
attention  of  men  who  love  and  value  science. 


Art.  m.-^Memoirei  hutoriques  et  secrets  de  PImperatrice  Jo- 
sephine  Marie-Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  premiere  eponse 
de  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  ouvrage  ami  de  huit  gravures,  por- 
trait et  fac  simile^  plns^  Pinterieur  de  la  main  de  Phomme 
extraordinaire^  fyc.  Par  M}^^*  M.  A.  Lc  Normand,  auteur 
des  Souvenirs  prophetiques ;  des  oracles  Sybil lins;  de  I'An- 
niversaire  de  la  mort  de  I'lmperatrice  Josephine ;  de  la 
Sybille  au  tombeau  de  Louis  XVI. ;  de  la  Sybille.au  Con- 
gres  d'Aix-Ia-Cbapelle,  suivi  d'un  coup-d'ceil  sur  celui  de 
Carlsbad ;  des  souvenhrs  de  la  Belgique  ou  le  Proces  memo- 
rable ;  de  PAnge  Protecteur  de  la  France  au  tombeau  de 
Louis  XVIII;  de  Tombre  de  Catharine  II.  au  tombeau  de 
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Alexander  1*^.  S^sonde  edition,  aiigraentee  de  plus  de  800 
notes  inedites,  et  suivie  des  derniers  souvenirs  de  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  k  Tile  Ste-Helene.     Paris. 

We  have  copied,  with  much  perseverance,  the  above  list  of 
some  of  the  numberless  publications  of  Miss  Le  Normand,  in 
order  to  indulge  our  curious  readers  with  a  peep  into  her  fear- 
ful character.  She  has  not  only  the  skill  to  write  volume  upon 
volume,  but  she  can  dive  into  futurity.  To  her  the  book  of  fate' 
is  open  !  She  is  an  astrologer  and  fortune-teller,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  witch ! 


-*'  and  one  so  strong 


She  can  control  the  Moon." 

We  feel  the  peril  of  intermeddling  with  the  work  of  a  profes* 
8or  of  the  black  art.  But  as  she  has  partly  promised  to  use 
only  our  own  weapon,  we  will  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  Her 
threat  is  m  these  words— '^  L'historien  de  ces  memoircs  ne  pou- 
vait  pas  tirer  Tepee,  mais  on  s'aper9ut  bien  qu'il  savait  manier 
la  plume." 

The  work  then  consists  of  three  well  printed  volumes,  with 
notes  and  notes  thereon,  and  some  stiff  French  engravings, 
very  little  creditable  to  the  artist.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  hyper- 
bolical strain,  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  late  Alex- 
ander, who,  in  consideration,  presented  the  author  with  a 
'  diamond  ring,  and  a  complimentary  letter,  under  the  signature 
of  Le  Prince  de  Yalkouski ;  all  which  are  duly  set  forth  by  the 
hisiorien,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  Emperor  preceded 
this  edition.  The  book  met  with  favour  on  the  continent,  and 
a  second  edition  was  demanded.  The  first,  fortunately,  sub- 
jected the  lady  to  a  prosecution,  by  which  its  fame  was  extended ; 
and  the  second,  revised  with  care  and  much  increased  in  bulk, 
will,  she  says,  ''without  doubt,  awaken  prejudice,  sear  the  eye- 
balls of  the  timid,  and,  perhaps,  draw  down  upon  her  own  head 
new  persecutions."  But  what  renders  it  interesting  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  purports  to  be  written  by  Josephine  herself— 
the  beginning  and  end,  with  most  of  the  notes,  are  by  Mademoi- 
selle Le  Noifmand,  who  is  the  humble  adorer  of  the  subject  of 
her  work.  After  a  careful  and  suspicious  perusal,  (humbly  ad- 
mitting our  want  of  the  critical  sagacity  of  Mr.  Walsh  in  de- 
tecting French  forgeries)  we  have,  perhaps  rashly,  made  up  our 
minds  that  the  facts,  as  detailed  in  these  Memoirs,  are,  in  the 
main,  authentic;  though  we  think,  we  not  unfrequently  discover 
that  they  have  a  mendacious  colouring.  Still  there  is  truth 
enough  left  unvarnished  to  reward  the  reader,  as  we  shall  en- 
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deavour  to  show  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  graceful,  inter* 
esting  and  benevolent  Josephine. 

But  the  extravagance  and  affected  sensibility  of  Miss  Le 
Norniand  are  almost  beyond  the  conception  of  sober-minded 
people.  For  instance,  after  she  concluded  her  labours  she  be- 
came so  inflated  with  their  excellence  that  she  caused  a  copy 
to  be  magnificently  printed  on  vellum,  and  proceeded  to  have 
it  solemnly  deposited  on  the  coffin  of  the  ex-empress !  The 
Mayor  of  Ruel,  who  had  charge  of  the  tomb,  refused  to  suflTer  it 
to  be  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  the  copy  has  been  retained 
with  a  view  to  the  same  destination,  whenever  the  body  shall 
have  been  removed  to  the  cemetery  prepared  for  it  by  her 
children  ;  which  we  understand  has  been  done  since  the  Teign 
of  Charles  X.  and  by  his  special  license. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  absurdity  and  bad  taste,  we 
offer  our  readers  her  solemn  invocation  to  what  she  calls  the 
celestial  shade  of  Josephine. 

*'  Oui,  je  t*invoque,  ombre  celeste,  qui  habites  le  palais  du  maltre  de 
Tunivers ;  ab  !  daigne  me  souteuir  dans  la  route  que  je  vais  parcourir : 
prSte  a  mes  chants  cette  harmonie  et  cette  energique  eloquence  qui  ca- 
racterisent  les  bons  ouvrages ;  embellis  nou  recit  des  agrcmens  qui  te 
furent  si  familiers ;  daiffoe,  en  un  mot,  me  decouvrir  les  evenemens  les 
plus  secret  du  regne  de  Bonaparte,  me  nommer  les  contrees  otl  cet 
homme  trop  ccRbre  promena  son  char  triomphal  pour  trouver  ce  talis- 
man merveilleuz  au  moyen  duquel  il  enchaina  toutes  les  puissietnces  in-^ 
ferieures  ct  superieures.  Ombre  immortelle,  je  le  repute  encore,  viens 
me  dieter  une  partie  de  cet  ouvrage,  et  lui  communiquer  le  charm^  de 
ton  style  enchanteur ;  ma  plume  est  prdte  a  t'obeir.'* 

The  celestial  shade,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  appears  to  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  supplica.tions. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  place  before  our  readers  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  by  making  an  abstract  of  the  life  of  Josephine; 
with  such  extracts  as  we  may  deem  worthy  of  notice.  To  see  a 
woman,  in  whose  veins  revelled  no  royal  blood,  take  her  seat 
upon  a  throne,  was  not  an  ordinary  occurrence  until  the  age  of 
Bonaparte  :  and  he,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  its  interest 
by  rendering  it  common.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  ele- 
vation of  such  a  person  that,  of  itself,  is  worthy  of  notice,  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  the  character  of  the  individual  her- 
self, and  its  influence  on  all  around  her,  that  demands  oui^  at- 
tention. It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  she  often  exerted 
a  beneficent  control  over  her  despotic  hbsband— that  her  heart 
always  softened  at  the  distresses  even  of  her  enemies,  and  her 
band  was  prompt  to  relieve  them,  even  at  the  peril  of  her  own 
safety.    Her  life  too  had  many  vicissitudes ;  and  towards  its 
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close,  it  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  purest  conjugal  affec- 
tion triumphing  over  ill  usage  and  abandonment. 

Josephine  was  born  on  the  24th  June,  1763,  at  Trois-Ilets, 
in  the  island  of  Martinique.  Her  father,  M.  de  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Navy^  was  of  a  respectable 
French  descent,  and  her  mother,  whose  name  was  De  Sanois, 
was  a  native  creole.  Josephine,  says  her  Sybilline  biographer, 
was  born  with  ''her  forehead  encircled  with  a  transparent 
crown,"  which,  in  plain  English,  signifies  a  caul,  ''an  infallible 
si^rn  of  prosperity,  and  one  that  opened  to  her  the  career  of 
happiness !'"  By  the  silly  fondness  of  her  parents,  she  soon 
became  a  spoiled  child,  and  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  but 
for  a  timely  change  in  her  mother's  conduct.  She  was  allowed 
to  play  with  the  little  negroes,  and  of  course  became  proud  and 
overbearing,  though  being  naturally  just  and  tender-hearted, 
she  took  the  part  of  those  who  behaved  best.  Her  picture, 
when  a  child,  is  thus  given : — 

^  C*etait  dans  ses  traits  que  I'on  dem^lait  le  melange  heureux  d'une 
douce  langueur  et  d*une  vivacit^  singuliere ;  mais  son  excessive  timi- 
dite  la  privait  quelquefois  des  avantages  qu'un  esprit  cultive  et  des 
talens  remarquables  auraient  dii  lui  assurer.  Sa  sante  etait  delicate  ; 
le  son  de  sa  yoix  avait  un  charme  inexprimable,  une  harmonie  enehan- 
tresse ;  son  ccBur  yrai  ne  connut  jamais  Pimposture ;  le  sourire  de  la 
bieofaisance  etait  sur  ses  i^vres.  V^tue  ordinairement  d'un  leser  voile 
de  mousseline  adopte  dans  ces  climats,  eUe  ne  paraissait  que  plus  libre 
dans  tous  ses  mouvemens.  Les  talens  agreables  allumaient  tour  a  tour 
sa  noble  Emulation ;  mais  ce  qui  I'affectait  surtout  jusqu'a  l*affliger 
reellement,  c'etait  la  preference  que  les  habitans  de  la  colonie  lui  accor- 
daient  sur  sa  sceur  ainee,  qui,  cependant,  etait  plus  jolie  qu'elle :  ils 
caressaient  son  amour-propre  et  affligeaient  son  cceur.  On  ne  la 
nomnait  que  la  belle  Criole,  Ce  titre  produisait  sur  elle  la  plus  vi?e 
impression :  ou  vantait  sans  cesse  les  charmes  de  sa  figure  ;  les  cou- 
leurs  da  la  rose  embellissaient  son  teint,  et  Josephine  iguorait  alors 
qu'une  femme  aimable  piit  employer  rempire  de  Part  pour  ajouter  au 
pouvoir  de  ses  attraits.*'  Vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Our  grandiloquent  Mademoiselle  proceeds,  "Josephine  had 
not  yet  numbered  two  lustres,  when  Terpsichore  became  the 
object  of  her  especial  regard ;"  which,  we  presume,  means  that 
she  loved  dancing  before  she  was  ten  years  of  age — ^no  very  ex- 
traerdinary  predilection  at  that  time  of  life.  She  was  also  fond 
of  singing  and  solitude,  and  had  a  timidity  that  she  never  lost 
till  after  she  lived  in  France.  She  could  not  bear  confinement; 
she  ran,  and  jumped  and  danced,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
her  education,  for  she  seemed  to  read  and  write  in  play,  and 
every  thing  she  ever  knew,  was  taught  her  by  way  of  amuse- 
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ment,  with  the  happiest  results,  as  she  herself  remarks.  This, 
however,  does  not  quite  accord  with  what  her  biographer  states, 
''that  when  she  neglected  her  studies  her  mother  used  to 
threaten  her  with  a  convent,  and  scold  her  heartily,"  upon 
which,  very  naturally,  she  would  cry,  and  would  not  be  pacified 
till  her  father  soothed  her,  though  she  vvould  never  disclose  to 
him  the  cause  of  her  distress.  About  this  period,  '*  love,  under 
the  disguise  of  friendship,  was  on  the  point  of  penetrating  her 
heart,'*  and  we  find  that  this  precocious  young  lady  did  actu* 
ally  obtain  a  sweetheart  of  about  eleven  years  of  age — a  little 
wonder  of  a  boy — for  whom  she  felt  a  tender  interest  to  the 
period  of  her  death.  His  name  was  William  de  K — .  His  heart 
was  warm,  and  the  children  became  so  much  attached,  that  their 
mothers  came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other  that  they 
should  be  united  when  of  age.  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  gives 
us  a  very  minute  account  of  the  whole  course  of  Josephine's 
early  love,  of  her  separation  from  her  lover  who  wa^  sent  to 
England,  of  her  jealousy,  and  the  various  devices  she  employed 
to  discover  the  feelings  of  her  absent  William.  In  one  of  these 
fits,  she  determined  to  apply  to  a  mulatto  fortune-teller,  of 
great  notoriety  in  Martinique.  Josephine  was  accompanied  in 
her  visit  by  two  female  friends.  The  first  had  her  fate  laid 
open  to  her,  and  it  all  came  to  pass,  as  we  are  told;  but  as  we 
know  her  not,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  second  Mademoiselle  do 

L ,  whose  destiny  astonished  Euphemia,  the  sibyl,  so  much 

that  she  uttered  a  piercing  exclamation.  On  examining  the 
lines  of  her  left  hand  she  told  tier,  that  her  parents  would  soon 
send  her  to  Europe  for  her  education — that  the  vessel  would  be 
oaptured  by  the  Algerines,  and  she  made  captive  and  put  into 
a  seraglio,  where  she  would  have  a  son,  who  would  reign  with 
glory,  &c.  &c.  We  are  told  in  a  note  that  all  this  actually  hap- 
pened to  the  young  lady  who  became  the  mother  of  Sultan  Se- 
lim  III.  Josephine's  turn  came  last,  and  as  it  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  a  remarkable  glimpse  into  futurity,  we  give  it  as 
we  find  it.  She  presented  her  hand,  when  the  astonished  Py- 
thoness uttered  these  oracular  words : 

"  You  will  marry  a  man  with  a  fair  complexion,  destined  for  another 
•f  your  family ;  she  whose  place  you  are  appointed  to  fiU,  will  not  live 
long.  A  Creole  who  loves  you  wiU  never  cease  to  do  so:  you  will  never 
marry  him,  but  you  will  make  some  useful  attempts  to  save  his  life. 
Your  star  promises  two  alliances,  your  first  husband  is  a  native  of  Mar- 
tinique, but  he  will  live  in  Europe  and  wear  a  sword ;  he  will  have  some 
moments  of  happiness,  but  an  unfortunate  law-suit  will  divide  you,  to 
be  followed  by  great  troubles  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  He  will  pe- 
rish in  a  tragic  manner  and  leave  you  a  widow  with  two  young  children* 
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Your  second  husband  will  be  a  very  dark  man,  of  European  origin  and 
small  fortune:  but  he  will  become  celebrated,  will  fill  the  world  with 
his  glory,  even  subjecting  to  his  authority  a  great  number  of  nations. 
Tou  will  then  become  an  eminent  personage,  and  be  raised  even  to  su- 
preme power:  but  many  of  the  ungrateful  will,  in  one  day,  forget  your 
benefits :  after  having  astonished  the  world,  you  will  die  unhappy.  The 
country  in  which  this  will  occur  makes  a  part  of  Celtic-Gaul.  Oflen  in 
the  bosom  of  prosperity  you  will  regret  the  sweet  and  peaceful  life  you 
lead  m  this  colony.  When  you  leave  it  (though  not  forever)  a  prodigy 
will  appear  in  the  air,  which  will  be  first  fore-runner  of  your  astonishing 
destiny.'' 

Now  we  cannot  conceal  our  most  lively,  yet  ill-natured  suspi- 
cion that  this  remarkable  prediction  was  made  after  the  events. 
The  old  woman  may  have  promised  her,  as  she  probably  did  a 
hundred  others,  two  husbands  and  a  crown,  but  the  filling  in  has 
been  skilfully  done  by  our  sibylline  biographer  to  give  dignity 
to  her  profession. 

The  eldest  sister  of  Josephine,  a  serious  little  girl,  very  pret- 
ty in  spite  of  a  red  mark  over  one  cheek,  was  destined  for  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Beauharnois.  As  the  time  ap* 
proached  for  the  nuptials,  she  sickened,  and  to  accomplish  her 
sister's,  destiny  died.  She  had  been  the  favourite  of  her  mo- 
ther, but  Josephine  was  the  best  beloved  of  her  father.  The 
latter  now  emulated  the  steady  conduct  of  her  lamented  sister, 
and  soon  obtained  the  place  which  she  had  filled  in  Madame 
de  Tascher's  aflfections.  But  she  gradually  grew  melancholy, 
became  tired  of  herself,  in  short  was  perfectly  ennuied^  till  her 
father  aroused  her  by  the  intelligence  that  he  intended  she 
should  fill  the  place  of  her  deceased  sister  in  the  nuptial  con- 
tract with  M.  de  Beauharnois.  Agitated  and  surprised,  she 
gravely  replied  '*  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  one  day,  have 
cause  to  lament  her  fate."  He  told  her  that  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame Renaudin  of  France  would  consult  her  happiness — ^that 
she  had  prodigious  influence  over  the  father  of  Beauharnois, 
and  would  exercise  it  in  eflfeeting  the  desired  change.  Jose- 
phine now  began  to  recollect  that  she  was  affianced  to  William 
de  K — ,  but  that  alliance  her  father  told  her  was  now  impossi- 
ble— circumstances  had  changed ;  and,  as  her  sister  was  no 
more,  her  expectations  from  her  aunt  would  now  make  her  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  matches  in  Martinique.  They  also 
told  her  that  her  lover  had  been  left  a  great  fortune  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  marry  the  grand  niece  of  the  testator.  They 
intercepted  his  letters  and  made  Josephine  believe  that  he  had 
forgotten  her.  She  yielded  to  her  father  and  promised  to  obey 
his  will. 
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Letters  were  shortly  after  received  from  her  aunt,  who,  it 
seems,  really  had  at  her  disposal,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  the 
hand  of  M.  de  Beauharnais.  She  urged  them  to  send  her  niece 
immediately  to  her,  and  it  was  accordingly  so  determined.  Upoi^ 
the  ship's  sailing,  the  crew  and  the  people  on  shore,  were  immedi- 
ately astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  meteor  in  the 
clear  blue  sky :  before  they  had  time  to  contemplate  this  pheno^ 
menon,  their  attention  was  drawn  to  their  ship,  over  the  main- 
mast of  which  hovered  a  phosphoric  flame,  forming  a  kind  of 
crown.  These  signs,  says  the  astrologer,  she  regarded  as  a 
happy  presage  of  a  brilliant  and  happy  future!  and  they  were 
recorded  as  the  first  evidence  in  favour  of  Euphemia's  predic- 
tions. 

After  a  stormy  passage  she  at  length  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
where  Madame  Renaudin  met  her.  She  could  not  avoid 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  her  lover  and  his 
father  were  at  Paris,  and  it  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  her 
organs,  si^s  Miss  Le  Normand,  that  when  she  reached  Fontain- 
bleau  her  health  was  nearly  re-established.  After  some  few 
days  had  elapsed,  William  was  presented  to  her  by  his  father, 
who  was  her  father's  friend,  and  that  also  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnais,  the  old  governor  of  Antilles.  But  Josephine  was 
prudish.  Her  lover  prayed  to  see  her  alone,  but  she  refused 
hi9  petitions,  and  he  fell  almost  into  despair,  and  implored  his  fa- 
ther to  sufler  him  to  renounce  the  fatal  legacy  with  its  abhorred 
condition, and  to  throw  himself  at  Josephine'sfeet :  all  which  was 
of  course  refused ;  and  moreover  related  by  the  old  gentleman  to 
Madame  Renaudin,  in  her  niece's  presence,  who  listened  with  a 
mortal  paleness  of  vispge  send  depression  at  the  heart.  Jose- 
phine now  begged  to  be  permitted  to  board  in  a  convent,  pre- 
tending that  it  was  necessary  to  her  health.  This  was  at  first 
refused,  but  she  took«to  her  bed  where  she  remained  some  days, 
which  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  old  lady,  and  she  consent- 
ed. ''Ainsi,"  says  the  biographer  with  great  good  sense,"  les 
defix  families  calculaient  froidement  quels  seraicnt  les  resultats 
de  leurs  communs  projets.  Que  leur  importait  de  livr^  leur 
enfans  au  desespoir,  de  les  separer  a  jamais  I'un  de  I'autre, 
pourvu  que  le  fils  de  M.  4e  K —  fit  revivre  un  nom  illustre,  et 
que  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pag^rie  recueillit  la  fortune  que 
lui  promittait  Madame  Renaudin?  Dociles  victimes  de  leurs 
parens,  il  leur  fallait  renoncer  a  s'aimer;  ilsdevaient,  eommc 
Paul  et  Virginie,  eprouver  les  tristes  effets  de  I'ambition  Eu- 
ropecnne." 

It  seeinfi  that  the  old  Marquis  dc  Beauharnais  had  no  idea, 
when  Josephine  was  presented  to  him  on  her  arrival  from  Mar- 
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tinique  that  Iicr  aunt  intended  her  for  his  son ;  and  when  the  pro-* 
ject  was  disclosed  he  showed  such  repugnance  to  it  that  he  si* 
lenced  the  old  lady  for  a  time.  Poor  Josephine  ardently  wished 
the  idea  of  these  nuptials  to  be  forever  banished.  The  son  also, 
by  the  influence  of  a  certain  Madame  Vass — ,«who  had  a 
hold  qn  his  affections,  declared  bimself  equally  repugnant  to 
the  union ;  but  the  old  Marquis,  being  at  length  overcome  by 
the  ascendancy  of  Madame  Renaudin,  and  another  female 
friend  Madame  de  L — ,  cojisented  that  his  son  should  give 
his  hand ;  and  French  sons  in  those  days  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply. Josephine  was  apprised  of  Madame  Vass — 's  impro- 
per influence  over  her  intended  husband,  and  naturally  appre- 
hended the  union  would  be  destructive  If  her  happiness.  He 
visited  her  occasionally  at  the  grate  of  the  convent,  but  she 
could  not  receive  him  without  rememficring  but  too  well  her  lost 
William.  This  made  her  exhibit  a  coldness  for  which  her  aunt 
reproached  her  :  she  knew  of  Josephine's  affection  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  eradicate  its  roots  from  her  heart,  and. to  plant  in 
their  place  the  seeds  of  ambition.  Josephine  still  pputed,  till  the 
old  lady's  patience  becoming  exhausted,  she  told  her  niece  she 
might  do  as  she  pleased — she  would  send  her  back  to  her  pa- 
rents, or  break  off  the  match,  for  all  she  desired  was  her  hap- 
piness! This  produced  a  re-action  in  Josephine's  mind.  She 
sobered  down,  discarded  romance,  and  wrote  to  a  young  friend 
that  '*  she  now  wished  to  study  M.  de  Beauharnais's  character, 
observe  his  conduct,  and  judge,  in  fine,  ifilte  beauty  of  his  soul 
corresponded  mth  that  of  his  figure  P^  This  kind  of  study  pro- 
ducing the  natural  effect,  she  soon  told  the  cunning  old  lady, 
(who  knew  that  the  best  way  of  getting  a  woman  to  adopt  your 
opiqion,  is  to  pretend  to  leave  the  decision  to  herself,)  that  she 
would  submit  to  her  wishes;  and  shortly  after,  that  the  Viscount 
de  Beauharnais  possessed  her  heart  exclosively !  Accordingly 
in  her  sixteenth  year  she  married,  against  his  will,  Alexan- 
der de  Beauharnais,  who  was  at  the  same<time  the  "cavalier 
scrvente"  of  Madame  Vass — •  In  a  little  while,  says  the 
biographer,  she  loved  her  husband  above  all  things!  She 
took  care,  however,  not  to  disclose  to  him  the  early  passion 
that  had  nearly  destroyed  her  repose.  Her  conduct  at  first  was 
not  very  tender  towards  him,  and  on  one  occasion  she  was  so  im- 
politic as  to  tell  him  she  would  have  preferred  him  a&  a  brother- 
in-law:  but  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  they  became  rea- 
sonably attached. 

Beauharnais  was  a  major,  and  as  he  received  with  his  wife  a 
good  property,  they  saw  much  company.  She  never  was 
presented  publicly  at  court,  but  twice  privately  at  the  '^  petit 
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Trianon ;"  after  which  important  event  they  entertained  high 
hopes  of  his  advancement,  ''for  A^,"  says  Miss  LeNormand, ''  was 
a  zephyr  in  the  ball  room  and  a  Bayard  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment :  and  she  greatly  distinguished  for  her  noble  carriage,  her 
charming  /(Tumure  and  the  grace  that  twinkled  in  h^r  lightsome 
steps."  But  this  glimpse  of  happiness  soon  became  obscured. 
The  zephyr  began  to  rage  like  a  north-easter,  and  poor  Jose- 
phine was  suddenly  forbidden  to  receive  many  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, or  pay  her  old  aunt  any  more  visits.  Why  she  was  thus 
suspected  she  could  not  guess,  for  though  she  sometimes  thought 
of  William  de  K — ,  she  had  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him, 
and  had  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  son,  and  her  own  intel- 
lectual improvement.  By  the  latter  means  she  had  attained  a 
degree  of  knowledge  which  became  subsequently  very  useful  to 
her.  But  this  conduct  of  her  husband  made  her  wretched,  and 
when  she  complained  of  it  he  would  tell  her  she  was  a  child,  and 
did  not  know  her  own  happiness!  The  reasons  of  his  conduct 
sprung  from  his  intimacy  with  Madame  Vass — ,  who  had 
not  forgiven  Josephine  for  her  marriage.  Beauharnais  had  had 
the  indelicacy  to  force  this  woman  upon  Josephine  as  his  valued 
friend,  a  title  she  was  proud  to  boast  of,  even  after  she  quarrel- 
led with  him.  But  she  determined  to  ruin  his  wife,  and  her 
first  step  was  to  employ  a  servant  of  Josephine's  as  a  spy  on 
her  conduct.  This  w|;etch  distorted  her  most  innocent  ac- 
tions, and  reported  them  to  Beauharnais.  Madame  Vass —  in- 
sinuated the  most  injurious  suspicions  into  his  heart,  and  then 
played  the  same  game  against  him  with  his  wife;  until  at  last 
she  accused  him  of  being  uijfaithful  to  her.  Her  jealousy  was 
thus  awakened — she  felt  aggrieved,  insulted,  injured — at  length 
she  wrote  to  him  at  Versailles,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  months  with  his  regiment  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  The  next  day,  at  day  light,  he  appeared  before  her 
with  a  serious  countenance,  and  made  her  a  long  speech  on  the 
duties  of  married  women— he  glanced  at  her  affection  for  Wil- 
liam de  K — ,  and  dilated  upon  the  impropriety  of  her  marrying 
another  whilst  it  lasted.  He  told  her  he  had  seen  her  com- 
plaints written  by  herself  to  her  parents  in  which  she  accused 
them  of  having  destroyed  her  happiness  by  uniting  her  with  him, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  make  her  forget  her  early  lover. 

Josephine  was  thunderstruck! — to  be  suspected  when  she 
^as  so  innocent  was  not  to  be  borne.  She  told  hiin  that  Ma- 
dame Vass —  had  excited  her  jealousy,  and  then  betrayed  her 
confidence  in  exhibiting  to  him  the  letter  she  had  caused  her  to 
write,  and  which  she  had  intrusted  to  her  to  forward  to  her  pa- 
rents.    She  insisted  on  her  innocence,  and  overcome  by  the 
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violence  of  her  emotions,  she  fell  to  the  ground,  j^auharnais 
was  moved — he  addressed  her  tenderly,  and  she  softened  and  for- 
gave him;  but  the  scene  plunged  her  in  profound  grief  for  ma- 
ny days,  and  she  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady  that 
threatened  her  life.  Her  youth  triumphed  over  her  disease,  bat 
she  had  tp  mourn  over  the  sweet  illusion  ihat  her  husband  had 
restored  to  her  his  affection  and  confidence. 

She  was  residing  at  his  country  seat  at  Croissy  where  she 
saw  no  company  that  she  could  avoid,  and  where  she  heavily 
passed  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children,  Eugene  and 
Horten^e.  But  even  of  this  pleasure  she  was  soon  deprived,  for 
her  son  was,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  taken  from  her  and  sent  out  to 
board,  though  so  young  that  he  required  the  constant  attention 
of  a  mother.  For  some  weeks  she  was  inconsolable,  and  ii  may 
be  supposed  that  it  did  not  tend  to  her  alleviation  to  hear  that  her 
husband  had  determined  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  separation. 
She  wrote  to  request  him  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  one,  deprecat* 
ing  the  publicity  of  the  course  he  was  about  pursuing.  He,  how- 
ever, listened  only  to  his  jealousy,  and  returned  hbr  a  dry  refusal. 
Josephine  then  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  Panthemont,  where  she 
had  boarded  before  her  marriage.  The  society  of  her  little  daugh- 
ter was  her  only  remaining  consolation,  '^except  the  study,"  says 
Miss  Le  Normand,  "  of '  Young's  Night  Thoughts,'  'Hervey's 
Meditations,'  and  the '  History  of  Mankind.'  "  In  the  mean  time, 
the  law  suit  went  on,  and  Bcauharnais,  to  insure  his  success  and 
destroy  his  wife's  reputatioui  undertook  a  voyage  to  Martinique  to 
examine  all  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  knew  Josephine  in 
her  infancy,  that  he  might  collect  eiudenceto  impeach  her  purity. 
The  attempt  was  fruitless,  for  the  testimony  was  in  her/avour. 
The  suit  was  now,  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  Madame 
L«— ,  transferred  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  it  being  clearly 
proved  that  the  accusation  was  unfounded,  Beauharnais  lost  his 
cause.  He  was  adjudged  to  take  back  his  wife,  if  she  desired  it, 
or  pay  her  an  annuity  of  10,000  francs,  and  liberty  was  given 
her  to  live  apart  from  him. 

From  this  time  to  within  a  short  period  of  her  death,  the 
narrative  flows  from  the  pen  of  Josephine  herself,  as  we  are 
told ;  but  laden  with  notes  by  Miss  Le  Normand,  and  others. 
She  says,  so  far  from  regarding  herself  as  triumphant,  she 
courted  solitude,  and  would  have  sunk  under  her  afHictions  if  she 
had  not  been  assisted  to  support  them  by  her  friends  and  chil- 
dren. She  delighted  to  roam  through  the  shades  of  the  "petit 
Trianon,"  and  amuse  herself  with  botany ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  she  was  surprised  by  the  Queen,  who  kindly  requested 
her  not  to  abridge  her  visit,  but  to  note  down  what  she  regarded 
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as  remarkable^  little  imagining,  says  Josephine,  that  she  was 
addressing  one  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  a  general  who 
would  one  day  place  on  her  head  the  crown  of  the  Kings  of 
France.  In  obedience  to  the  Queen's  order,  she  took  a  menio- 
randura  of  what  she  thought  worthy  of  observation,  and  in  a  few 
days  waited  on  the  Queen  with  it.  At  this  visit  both  the  King 
find  Queen  received  her  kindly,  the  former  promising  her  a 
commission  for  her  son,  aud  the  latter  placing  around  her  neck 
her  awn  necklace  with  the  King's  picture  attached. 
,  Shortly  after  this  period  she  received  letters  from  her  parents 
imploring  her  to  return  to  them,  and  she  prepared  to  do  so. 
She  requested  Beauharnais  to  permit  Eugene  to  accompany 
her,  but  he  formally  refused.  She  sailed  with  her  little  Hor- 
tense,  and  after  encountering  an  ordinary  peril  or  two,  arrived 
safely  at  Martinique  in  17»7.  On  this  event  she  launches  forth 
in  the  following  words,  which  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  her 
style,  if  it  is  her's. 

/*  Oh !  que  Phomme  entraine  loin  du  toit  paternel,  rentro  en  lui- 
m^me,et  cherche  au  fond  de  son  ccpur  le  principe  d'un  trouble  delicieuz 
qui  I'agite,  lorsque,  apres  avoir  long-terns  erre  dans  Tunivers,  il  revoit 
en€n  Theureuz  berceau  |^e  son  enfance ;  c'est  alors  qu'il  sentira  que  la 
nature,  qui  iit  tout  pour  ses  ingrats  enfans,  eti  nous  liant  ^  la  paths  par 
kschatnes  de  I'habitude,  paries  souvenirs  toujours  si  cher  du  premier  ^ge, 
semble  avoir  pose  des  bonnes  eternelles  a  I'insatiable  ambition  de  bon- 
heur.qui  nous  devore  sans  jamais  nous  satis&ire.  En  vain  la  dure  ex- 
perience nous  le  dit  cbaque  jour ;  en  vain  la  colombe  voyageuse,  d^chi- 
ree  et  palpitante,  vient  tomber  et  se  debattre  k  nos'pieds,  I'impression 
passagere  que'elle  fait  naitre  en  nous,  evt  bientdt  effac6e  par  le  mou- 
vement  rapide  et  tumulteux  des  fantdmes  que  nos  passions  ne  cessent 
de  produire." 

* 
In  the  bosom  of  her  family,  refreshed  by  her  tfita)  air,  Jose-' 

phine  began  to  recover  her  tranquillity.  The  scenes  f>f  her  in- 
fancy were  to  her  still  full  of  charms,  and  she  avers  she  would 
cheerfully  have  resigned  the  luxuries  of  Europe  Tor  the  recovery 
of  her  liberty  in  the  colonies.  She,  notwithstanding,  deeply  de- 
plored the  loss  of  her  husband  and  her  son ;  and  after  three 
yeaVs  of  peaceful  retirement,  she  felt  the  hope  revive  in  her 
heart,  that  Beauharnais  would  now  see  the  injuSttce  of  his  con- 
duct, and  a  reconciliation  perhaps  be  effected.  Her  letters  from 
France  gave  rise  to  t)iese  speculations ;  and  vdien  she  thought 
of  Eugene,  she  jQattered  herself  that  by  his  means  this  desirable 
event  might  be  brought  about :  but  if  the  chances  wer<e  against 
her,  at  least  her  duty  to  ber  children  urged  her  to  return.  It 
was  in  vain  her  friends  opposed  her  ^Vibhes-r— she  had  resolved. 
Before,  however,  she  sailed,  she  had  another  interview  with 
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old  EnpheiBia,  the  fortune-teller.  As  soon  as  Josephine 
entered  her  cabin,  she  recognized  her.  ShQ  told  Euphe- 
roia  that  her  predictions  had 'not  been  realized,  and  that 
from  the  time  she  had  yielded  to  her  curiosity,  she  had  known 
nothing  but  misfortune.  *'  Patience,"  said  the  ancient  Sybil» 
examining  her,  *'  patience !  Your  husband  will  raise  him- 
self by  his  merit ;  but  his  enemies  will  one  day  attempt  his 
life,  and  he  will  finally  perish  by  the  sword."  She  refused  to 
answer  any  more  questions,  saying,  ''I  always  persist 'in  the 
aaifle  system  ;  and  when  you  depart  there  will  not  be  renewed 
the  same  wonder  you  saw  the  first  time  you  left  us,  but  cruel 
and  perfidious  enemies  seem  only  to  await  your  departure  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  among  us,  and  again  ra?age  the  colony." 
The  sang-froid  with  which  she  uttered  these  fearful  words, 
struck  Josephine  with  surprise.  'About  a  month  afterwards,  she 
set  sail.  .  Iler  voyage  was  an  unquiet  one,  for  three  times  the 
ship  caught  fire :  this,  however,  she  thought  a  favourable  omen ! 
Happy,  indeed,  is  that  superstition  which  can  extract  comfort 
from  such  awful  occurrences !  The  sight  of  the  French  shores 
created  in  her  bosom  a  lively  emotion.  She  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  the  father  of  her  children  was,  perhaps,  the  inno- 
jbent  and  involuntary  cause  of  her  misArtunos,  which  she  at- 
tributed to  the  perfidious  Madame  Yass — ,  and  she  w^hed, 
she  says,  to  prove  to  her  husband — 

"  Qu*un  jugement  trop  prompt  est  souvent  sans  justice 
Toujours  dans  ses  pareils  'A  se  faut  respecter. 
Trop  de  s^verite  tient  de  la  tyrannic.'' 

Shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  received  intelligence  of  the 
htrrible  rebellion  that  broke  out  in  Martinique,  immediately 
after  sb^hlidlsailed,  confirming  Euphemia's  prediction. 

Josepmne  took  lodgings  in  Paris,  and  Madame  MontmQr;^, 
wifeof  the  Governor  of  Fontainbleau,  undertook  to  bring  abbjut 
a  reconciliation  with  her  husband.  She  was  powerfully  second- 
ed by  his  father,  who  loved  Josephine.  A  very  animated  ex- 
plication ensued  between  the  parties.  Eugene  and  Hortense 
threw  themself  es  into  the  arms  of  their  father.  Nature  gained 
the  master/,  Qod  he  pressed  to  his  heart,  in  turn,  the  children  * 
and  their  mothof. .  *A  formal  treaty  of  objlvion,  moistened  with 
tearsy  was  passed  and  solemiily  ratified,  and  Josephine  once 
more  enjoyed  connubial  felicity. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  she  became  intimate,  was 
Madame  la  Contesse  de  Montessim,  at  whose  house  she  again 
met  William  de  K,        ,  who  had  recently  married :  but  hi& 
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affection  for  Josephine  still  continued.  He,  however,  honoured 
his  wife,  if  he  could  not  love  her.  Being  obliged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land on  business,  he  left  her  and  his  infant  daughter  with  Jose* 
'phine ;  a  mark  of  friendship  which  touched  Beauharnais ;  but 
alas !  the  child  so  much  resembled  the  father,  that  it  brought 
bis  figure  incessantly  before  Josephine's  eyes,  and  need  we  add, 
unsettled  her  feelings.  These,  however,  she  innocently  indulged 
in  the  exhibition  of  affection  for  the  child,  who  soon  felt  that 
she  had  two  mothers  that  equally  loved  her.  William  remained 
in  England  for  many  months,  and  at  length  wrote  to  Beauhar- 
nais that  it  was  possible  he  might  go  to  India  with  the  troops 
to  be  sent  against  Tippoo-Saib,  in  which  case,  he  bagged  him  to 
continue  his  kind  protection  to  his  wife  and  child.  He  also 
transmitted  him  his  papers  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  claim 
he  had  against  the  French  Government,  for  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  made  to  Louis  XIV.  by  an  ancestor  of  the  person  whose 
fortune  had  been  left  to  him.  The  King  ordered  its  liquidation, 
but  its  payment  was  prevented  by  the  Revolution. 

That  event  was  now  approaching  with  frightful  rapidity. 
Beauharnais,  though  one  of  the  moderates,  and  attached  to  the 
monarchy,  took  his  share  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was 
deputed  to  the  States-General.  This  threw  Josephine^  into  the 
society  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  revolutionists,  as 
the  Abbe  Maury,  dc  Bergasse,  de  Cazales,  Mirabeau,  and  others. 
Beauharnais  was  soon  afte^;  nominated  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  reminded  his  wife  of  the  prediction  of  Euphe- 
mia.  Upon  the  King's  being  brought  back  after  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  Beauharnais  visited  him  secretly,  and  from  the  con- 
versation they  had  together,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
throne  would  be  subverted.  From  that  moment  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  the  democratic  crowd ;  for  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  he  saw  the  destruction  both  of  its  sopporters  and . 
their  most  zealous  antagonists.  Josephine  represents  her  li^s- 
band  as  loving  the  king,  and  though  intoxicated  with  the  fine 
name  of  liberty,  his  views  were  pure  a«d  honest.  He  sought 
no  place  in  the  State,  for  the  career  of  arms  alone  suited  him  4 
and  when  war  was  declared  against  Germany,  he  resign^  his 
liivil  office,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
vwbere  he  acquired  great  reputation.  Wb#n  the  storm  thickened,. 
Jia^  firmly  resisted  the  entrealtics  of  his  friends  to  emigrate ;  lie 
declared  that  his  place  wa^  in  France,. in  arrayagainst  the  ene- 
raies'of  the  State,  and  that  he  never. would  bear  Arms  against 
Ub  country.  He,  of  oour>^,  became  hn  object  of  suspicion ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  .^iSH'aising  his  voice  <agai<ist  tlie  exe- 
crable crime  committed  in  the  cxccuCion  of  tUe  king.     He 
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wottld  tlieii  have  abandoned  the  service,  but  the  war,  which 
immediately  broke  out  on  all  sides,  rendered  it  impossible  to^ 
do  so  with  honor.  The  enemies  of  France  must  be  opposed, 
and  he  remained  at  his  post.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  when 
DO  man's  life  was  safe,  he  boldly  swore  an  eternal  hatred  to 
the  factions  by  which  France  was  torn,  and  openly  uttered  such 
patriotic  sentiments  that  he  was  soon  arrested.  His  wife  at- 
tended on  him  in  prison  with  great  affection,  and  personally 
solicited  the  prominent  demagogues  in  his  favour.  They  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties,  and  to  relieve  themselves  from 
her  importunities,  caused  her  also  to  be  arrested.  Beauhar- 
nais  rendei^d  himself  remarkable,  whilst  in  prison,  by  acts  of 
generosity  to  his  fellow-sufTerers,  who  were  of  all  ranks.  He 
endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  courage,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  Since  his  re-union  with  Josephine,  he  had  behaved 
towards  her  as  an  affectionate  husband,  but  she  now,  to  her 
surprise,  discovered  from  himself  that  he  had  been  also  very 
affectionate  to  a  certain  Madame  deC  ■  ;  and  when  they  led 
him  forth  to  the  tribunal,  he  solicited  Josephine's  protection 
and  kindness  to  the  unborn  off*spring  of  this  illicit  attachment ; 
a  task,  which,  though  of  no  pleasing  nature  to  a  wife,  she  ful- 
filled with  all  the  benevolence  by  which  she  was  characterized; 
and  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  C — ,  by  Josephine's  protection, 
prospered  in  life,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  man 
of  rank.  ^ 

Beauharnais  and  his  wife  were  several  months  in  prison. 
t)uring  this  period,  Josephine  was  again  desirous,  as  we  are 
told,  of  looking  into  futuiity,  and  hearing  that  Miss  Le  Nor- 
mand  had  been  arrested  for  predicting  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
Saint-Just  and  Lafosse,  and  was  much  consulted,  she  found 
means  to  submit  to  her  in  writing,  certain  interrogatories  with 
the  astrological  requisites.  The  oracle  returned  this  response — 
''She  should  survive  her  husband  who  would  perish  by  a  vio- 
lent death.  Her  second  marriage  would  be  with  a  warrior, 
who  would  become,  at  the  same  time,  the  admiration  of  France, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  world.  She  should  be  called  to  the  high- 
est dignities,  and  would  reign  over  many  countries!"  And  a 
postscript  was  added,  ''the  second  husband  may  become  faith- 
less towards  you,  and  if  so,  in  twenty  years  your  happiness  wiU 
be  destroyed  forever.^'  Josephine  frankly  avows  (if  it  is  not  an 
interpolation  of  her  biographer,  as  we  suspect)  that  she  put  great 
confidence  in  the  predtction! 

During  her  hard  captivity,  she  used  to  read  the  daily  pafiers . 
to  the  prisoners;  and  the  first  intelligence  she  had  of  her  hus- 
band's condemnation,  was  her  finding  his  name  in  the  columus 
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of  death.  She  fainted,  and  when  restoied,  her  agony  was  dread* 
ful.  The  next  day  they  handed  her  the  accusation,  or  indict- 
ment against  herself — she  was  too  much  stupified  to  read  it. 
She  was  then  called  out,  with  other  French  prisoners,  and  she 
rushed  forward  without  knowing  whether  it  was  to  her  trial  or 
execution.  She  was  pushed,  with  the  crowd,  into  the  long  cor- 
ridors of  the  prison,  where  they  awaited  their  approaching  fate 
with  bitter  wailings.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  lamentatioui 
(he  Dutchess  of  K  suddenly  cried  out,  as  if  by  inspiration, 

''  We  should  fear  nothing — the  future  Queen  of  France  is  with 
tts-— the  prediction  that  she  will  one  day  mount  the  throne  can 
ne?er  be  accomplished  in  this  horrid  place.  I  infer  from  it  that 
we  shall  all  escape !"  Will  it  be  believed,  says  Josephine,  that 
at  such  a  moment,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  heard  these 
words  became  so  confident  as  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  crowd 
about  the  weeping  widow  ?  She  was  far  from  believing  that  in 
a  few  years  she  would  have  occasion  to  recollect,  in  favour  of 
the  companions  of  her  captivity,  the  obliging  promises  she  then 
delighted  to  make  them  !  At  ten  at  night,  they  received  a  note 
informing  them  that  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  were  ar- 
rested, and  they  themselves  would  be  saved ;  and  in  a  few  days 
they  were  set  at  liberty. 

Josephine  embraced  her  children  once  more.     Eugene  bad 
been  adopted,  during  her  incarceration,  by  an  engraver,  who 
taught  him  the  trade,   but  at  the  same  time,  he  indulged  his 
natural  bias  and  studied  the  military  art.   The  fortune  of  Beau- 
harnais  having  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  his  widow  found 
herself  compelled  to  submit  to  personal  labour.    Her  surviving 
friends  were  all  in  the  same  condition,  but  they  advised  her  to 
apply  to  Tallien  for  his  assistance  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the 
sequestration  of  her  property.     She  did  so,  and  he  was  struck 
with  her  appeal,  which  she  herself  says  was  really  eloquent-— 
it  procured  her  much  honour  in  his  estimation.  But  he  advised 
her  to  have  patience,  for  time  alone  could  effect  what  she  de- 
sired.  Tallien  became  to  her,  as  she  says,  a  second  Providence. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  for  her  a  small  part  of  her  claims, 
and  her  family  having,  by  this  time,  sent  her  assistance,  she  was 
enabled  to  provide  for  her  immediate  necessities,  and  to  edu- 
cate her  children.     This  deputy,   she  says,  was  among  the 
sroail  number  of  those  who  '*do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame."     His  wife  too  was,  in  Josephine's  eyes,  perfectly 
a<lorable.     She  was  a  beneficent  angel,  incessantly  employed 
in  relieving  the  distressed.     Barras  also  powerfully  seconded 
tbem  in  their  active  benevolence.     He  had  been  one  of  the 
King^s  judges,  but,  she  says,  he  had  from  fear  consented  to  his 
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condemnation,  and  when  it  was  too  late  he  repented  of  his 
crime.    When  the  National  Guard  rose  against  the  Convention, 
he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  division  of  Paris;  but  feel- 
ing his  courage  oozing  out,  he  engaged  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  introduced  to  him  by  Salicetti,  the  Corsican  deputy,  to 
take  his  place.     This  was  the  period  at  which  this  eleve  and 
rival  of  the  celebrated  Paoli,  first  saw  himself  in  the  road  to 
glory  and  fortune.     He  wished,  says  Josephine,  to  fix  public 
attention  on  himself,  and  to  inspire  confidence ;  and  he  was 
soon  distinguished  by  his  boldness  and  intelligence.     Barras, 
alone,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  the  Directory  on  the  day  of  the  Sections,  when 
he  overthrew  the  National  Guard ;  but  the  other  Directors  dis- 
liked him.     "  Little  leather  breeches^  (said  one  of  them)  would 
be  quite  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  second  Cromwell,  if 
he  could — he  must  be  taken  care  of  and  watched."     ''  I'll  take 
care  to  manage  him,"  replied  Barras.  ''  Bonaparte  will  never 
deviate  from  my  instructions.  He  is  the  man  to  be  employed,  and 
if  you  do  not  consent  to  it,  he  will  raise  himself  in  spite  of  you !" 
Eugene  had  been  placed  by  Josephine  under  the  especial 
care  of  General  Hoche,  the  pacificator,  as  he  was  called,  of  La 
Vendee  ;  and  he  was  thus  initiated  in  the  art  of  war.     Hoche 
was  an  uncommonly  handsome  man,  and  Josephine  (as  love 
was  necessary  to  her  existence,  according  to  Miss  Le  Normand) 
became  very  much  attached  to  him.     She  assures  us  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  they  were  engaged,  for  she  knew 
at  the  time,  his  heart  was  in  the  possession  of  Madame  de  Pont- 
Bellan— whose  life  he  had  saved  at  La  Vendee,  and  who  after- 
wards married  his  aid.     But  she  adds  with  a  good  deal  of  nai- 
vetCj  *'  1  presume,  if  his  afiections  had  been  disengaged,  I  could 
easily  have  achieved  the  conquest.     But  I  satisfied  myself  with 
being  his  friend  and  confidant,  and,  perhaps,  I  have  had,  on 
several  occasions,  the  happiness  to  advise  him  to  do  some  of 
those  generous  actions  of  which  his  military  career  presents 
such  numerous  examples."    Hoche  died  prematurely,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  poison.     He  was,   (says  our  Sybil)  struck  with  a 
prediction  which  Bonaparte  uttered  of  him  at  Tallien's  table» 
and  he  often  repeated  it.     *'  He  was  right,  I  shall  never  pass 
my  thirtieth  year.    I  am  a  victim — as  such  I  die — and  I  am  not 
ignorant  from  whence  the  blow  comes."     Some  hours  before 
he  breathed  his  last,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Josephine,  (then 
Madame  Bonaparte)  and  imparted  to  her  an  extraordinary 
secret^  begging  her  by  no  means  to  omit  making  use  of  it,  when 
circumstances  called  for  it.     What  this  was,  we  have  not  yet 
discovered. 
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The  introduction  of  Josephine  to  Bonaparte,  being  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  her  life,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
translate  from  her  own  words  :*- 

**•  I  now  approach  the  epoch  in  which  I  saw  a  change  in  my  destiny* 
My  hearty  since  the  death  of  my  husband,  had  dwelt  on  the  recollection 
of  the  cruel  events  that  had  decimated  France,  and  plunged  so  many 
families  in  mourning  and  oblivion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  past  felicity  appeared  at  the  moments  in  which  I  recol- 
lected that  M .  de  Beauharnais  had  wished  to  re-unite  himself  with  me, 
and  seemed  to  give  me,  in  the  bosom  of  misery,  the  sign  of  a  happier 
future.  I  shunned  all  eclai ;  my  situation  was  supportable.  Happy 
in  my  liberty,  I  ^as  repugnant  to  contract  new  engagements ;  but  at 
length  fate  overruled  my  designs.  I  saw,  in  fact,  a  more  favourable 
change,  whose  aspect  coincided  with  my  destiny.  Besides,  I  had  sworn 
by  the  manes  of  my  husband,  never  to  bestow  my  hand  on  one  unworthy 
of  him,  or  of  the  rank  I  had  filled  in  the  world.     I  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 

Sroposals  which  tended  to  a  connexion  with  a  republican  minister, 
fevertheless,  it  was  written  in  the  heavens  that  I  should  be  united  to  a 
mortal,  who  should  one  day  chain  Europe  to  his  car  of  victory,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  Esther,  I  should  prostrate  myself  at  the  knees 
of  another  Ahasnerus,  to  aid  him  in  defending  himself  against  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  those  who  would  have  wished  him  to  exterminate 
whole  races  of  ^ch  as  remained  faithful  to  their  legitimate  kings. 

*'*'  One  day,'on  a  visit  at  Madame  de  Ghat —  Ren — ,  seated  near  a  win- 
dow, I  was  looking  at  some  violets  that  my  friend  took  great  care  of. 
Suddenly,  the  famous  Bonaparte  was  announced.  The  name,  without 
my  being  able  to  account  for  it,  made  me  tremble ;  a  violent  shivering 
seized  me  on  his  approach :  yet  I  was  bold  enough  to  look  steadfastly 
on  the  man  who  had  obtained  so  easy  a  victory  over  the  Parisians. 
Every  one  gazed  on  him  in  silence.  I  was  the  first  to  speak.  *  It 
appears  to  me,  citizen  General,'  said  I, '  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  you  have  thrown  the  capital  into  consternation.  If  you  could  have 
reflected  an  instant  on  the  frightful  office  you  had  undertaken,  you 
would  have  trembled  at  the  consequences.'  *  It  is  very  possible,'  an- 
swered he;  'but  what  would  you  have,  Madame?  Soldiers  are  auto- 
matons, which  the  government  moves  at  will ;  all  they  know,  is  how  to 
obey — ^the  Sections  of  Paris  are  very  lucky,  I  have  managed  them : 
most  of  my  cannon  were  charged  only  with  powder ;  I  only  wished  to 
give  the  Parisians  a  little  lesson.  Besides^  it  is  my  seal  which  I  have 
placed  an  France  P  The  calm  tone  and  imperturbable  sang-froid  with 
which  he  mentioned  the  massacre  of  so  many  of  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city,  excited  my  indignation.  He  added, '  these  light  skirm- 
ishes are  but  the  vespers  of  my  glory !'  *  Ah !'  said  I  to  him,  '  if  it  is  at 
such  a  price  that  you  must  acquire  it,  I  would  infinitely  rather  that  you 
should  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  its  victims !'  Pichegru  was 
present  at  this  conversation.  The  subject  soon  changed,  but  his  pen- 
sive and  absent  air  sufficiently  shewed  that  be  did  not  approve  of  the 
direful  hopes  of  this  ambitious  youth.  Every  one  then  expressed  him- 
self freely,  and  entered,  without  constraint,  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
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*  Apropos/  said  a  deputj,  *  have  70a  heard  the  news  of  the  utUmt  of 
the  faubourg  Saint^Germain  ?  They  have  nominated  a  general  of  di- 
vision to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  a  supe- 
rior officer,  J ,  is  to  supply  the  place  of  8 ;  it  is  also  presumed 

that  a  new  army  will  be  ordered  towards  Italy.'  Bonaparte  exhibited 
some  surprise.  He  was  not  yet  informed  that  he  would  be  called  by 
the  Directory  to  fill  this  important  post.  *  It  is  a  vast  field  to  be  culti- 
vated/ cried  this  son  of  victory  spontaneously ;  '  happy  is  he  who  shall 
undertake  it.'  Then,  suddenly  checking  himself,  as  if  he  had  commit- 
ted some  imprudence,  he  added,  with  a  very  polite  tone,  '  Ladies,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  shall  long  remain  in  France  ;  I  am  tempted  to  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Lerttto,'*  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
unaware  that  he  was  announcing  a  remarkable  prophecy.  They  joked 
him  on  his  prospects,  and  the  time  sUpped  away  in  the  most  rapid  and 
agreeable  manner.  At  the  moment  he  left  us,  he  said  again,  '  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  crimes  of  the  French  revolution ;  1  beg  you  to  regard  me 
only  as  the  soldier  of  the  thirteenth  Vendemaire.  I  have  invent^,  and 
I  have  executed  the  most  skilful  and  complicated  mauceuvres ;  but  in 
this  case,  1  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  trick.  Here  was  no  war 
of  tactics,  but  a  war  of  extermination :  victims  were  necessary,  and  all 
I  could  do,  was  to  diminish  their  number.  Besides,  great  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  revolutions,  ought  never  to  abandon  the  work 
till  it  is  perfectly  consolidated ;  for  there  are  always  ambitious  men, 
ready  to  overturn  secretly,  the  moral  edifice  of  good  men.  I  have 
adopted  as  a  maxim  from  my  infancy,  that  he  who  fears  being  deceived, 
can  never  be  too  much  on  his  guaitl :  it  is  often  when  he  is  most  so, 
that  he  suffers  himself  to  be  discovered.'  "  Vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Immediately  after  the  famous  13th  Vendemaire,  or  day  of  the 
Sections,  the  Convention  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  be 
disarmed — this  was  done,  and  the  sword  of  Beauharnais  was 
among  the  other  arms  delivered  up.  Josephine,  wishing  to  re- 
cover it,  dispatched  her  son  to  reclaim  it,  and  Bonaparte  restor- 
ed it  to  him.-  The  nature  of  the  demand,  and  the  graces  of  the 
youth,  aflferted  the  rough  soldier.  The  boy  wept  when  he  pres- 
sed against  his  lips  and  his  heart  that  sword  which  was  the  most 
valuable  inheritance  he  had  derived  from  his  father.  **  I  am 
interested  in  your  fate,  young  man,"  said  Bonaparte,  ''you  are 
the  son  of  one  of  our  best  generals.^'  Eugene  surprised,  seemed 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  heard.  Bonaparte  resumed,  ''be 
who  has  entered  on  the  path  which  must  soon  conduct  him  to 
the  most  astonishing  fame  of  modern  times,  wishes  to  sustain  a 
feeble  reed  prostrated  by  the  tempest."  "General,"  replied 
Eugene,  "you  seem  to  have  great  power — pray  put  a  stop  to 
the  horrors  of  the  famine,  and  mamma  will  offer  up  her  vows  for 
you."  This  naivete  made  Bonaparte  smile,  and  he  expressed 
towards  the  boy  the  greatest  kindness.  Josephine  thought  her- 
self obliged  to  call  on  the  general  and  thank  him ;  and  he  \ery 
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shortly  after  returned  the  visit*  The  day  after,  Barras,  in 
whose  society  and  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Directory,  Jose- 
phine was  frequently  to  be  found,  pleading,  as  she  says,  the  cause 
of  the  wretched  emigrants,  said  to  her  rather  abruptly,  "I  am 
going,  Madame,  to  propose  to  you  an  advantageous  offer.  For 
a  longtime  you  have  only  thought  of  the  affairs  of  others — it  is 
time  you  should  be  occupied  with  your  own.  I  wish  to  bring 
about  your  marriage  with  Utile  Banapartey  who  I  have  caused 
to  be  nominated  general-in-chief :  I  deliver  to  his  care  the  con- 
quest of  Italy."  She  was  much  surprised,  and  felt  not  at  all 
disposed  to  assent  to  the  proposition.  '*  What  do  you  think  of 
itf"  said  she  to  the  Director,  ''your  project  is  inconceivable!" 
*' Condescend  to  reflect  on  it,"  said  Barras,  "I  give  him  a  new 
country  to  conquer.  Bonaparte  ought  easily,  and  in  a  short  time 
to  make  his  fortune  there— be  has  the  Italian  character  and  is 
consequently  ambitious — he  burns  to  gain  a  great  military  re- 
putations—by marrying  you  he  gains  a  name  in  the  world  and 
you  a  protector.  No  doubt  of  it,  Madame,  this  young  Corsican 
will  go  far,  especially  if  he  has  the  happiness  of  associating 
himself  with  a  companion  as  good  and  as  amiable  as  you  are. 
I  know  that  this  man  has  all  the  qualities,  public  and  private, 
which  can  render  him  worthy  of  the  widow  of  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nais :  he  has  not  a  single  fault  which  can  authorise  a  reasona- 
ble objection-— disposition,  manners,  talents,  character,  reputa- 
tion, he  possesses  all  that  the  heart  of  a  woman  can  desire." 
*'AII  that  the  heart  of  a  woman  ought  to  fear!"  replied  she. 
''Fear?  and  why?"  exclaimed  Barras.  ''In  fact,"  says  she, ''the 
Director  made  me  see  a  thousand  objects  replete  with  brilliant 
hopes,  but  the  warrior  who  was  to  accomplish  them  had  not  the 
art  to  intoxicate  me  with  their  delusion !  I  found  in  him  a  tone 
of  assurance  and  exaggerated  pretensions  which  did  him  great 
injury  in  my  mind.  The  more  I  studied  his  character,  the 
plainer  I  perceived  certain  odd  caprices  that  I  could  not  com- 
prehend :  in  fine,  he  inspired  me  with  such  an  aversion  that  I 
ceased  visiting  at  Madame  Chat—  Ren — 's,  where  he  passed  his 
evenings.  We  met  several  times  at  Tallien's,  and  the  more  I 
withdrew  from  his  presence  the  more  he  persisted  in  throwing 
himself  in  my  way."  She  naturally  began  to  think  seriously  of 
such  a  persevering  little  fellow,  and  she  consulted  her  friend 
Madame  Chat —  Ren — ,  who  awakened  her  ambition  for  her- 
self and  children,  and  assured  her  that  Bonaparte's  career  would 
be  glorious  and  would  contribute  to  her  happiness — ^that  then, 
if  she  did  not  love  him,  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  would  fill  her 
heart,  &c.  &c.  to  all  which  (as  we  are  sure  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  take  him  before  she  had  asked  advice,)  Josephine 
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listened  with  a  williog  ear,  and  began,  as  she  admits,  to  have 
flattering  ideas  floating  through  her  brain.  She  still,  however, 
defended  herself,  as  well  as  she  could,  against  her  friends'  fea* 
sons ;  but  so  feebly  that  to  her  great  joy  she  was  easily  discom- 
iited ;  and  the  assiduities  of  the  general  began  to  displease  her 
less.  She  now  discovered  a  certain  charm  in  his  conversation ; 
and  by  degrees  her  heart  sufiered  itself  to  be  conquered,  till  at 
last  she  consented  to  marry  the  hero  who  should  one  day  be  vic- 
torious over  so  many  nations.  This  is  her  version  of  the  story, 
but  her  biographer  tells  a  different  tale  in  her  notes.  She  says 
that  Josephine's  impression  of  him  was  unfavourable,  and  that 
she  used  to  ridicule  him  before  her  friends,  but  her  borme  amiCf 
Madame  Chat —  Ren — ,  saw  in  the  face  of  the  young  Corsican 
something  that  showed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  man.  Bar- 
ras  requested  her  to  interest  herself  in  bringing  about  the  match ; 
but  Josephine  really  was  in  love  at  the  time  with  General 
Hoche,  whom  she  infinitely  preferred  to  the  heroofVendemaire. 
^^  If  jfou  were  free,  Madame,"  said  Bonaparte  to  the  interesting 
and  lovely  Madame  Chat —  Ren — ,  '*  it  would  be  on  you  I  would 
fix  my  affections.  I  would  overthrow  the  universe  itself,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  have  the  honour  of  calling  you  mine !  Accom- 
plish in  part  my  wishes,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men — 
let  me  obtain  the  hand  of  your  friend."  Josephine,  however, 
rejected  his  proposals  for  a  long  time.  At  last  they  thought  of 
the  expedient  of  intercepting  the  correspondence  of  the  lovers 
for  a  month,  within  which,  Josephine,  piqued  to  see  herself  thus 
neglected  by  Hoche,  consented  to  receive  the  hand  of  Bona- 
parte. Thus  was  this  poor  man  entrapped,  as  Beauharnais  had 
been  before  him,  to  marry  a  woman  whose  heart  was  another's. 
But  what  is  mysterious  to  us  in  all  this,  is  the  decided  influence 
which  Barras  bad,  in  inducing  her  to  accept  his  protege,  this  sol- 
dier of  fortune. 

Josephine  was  not  a  little  ashamed  of  her  engagement, 
and  concealed  it  at  first  very  carefully  even  from  her  friend 
Madame  Chat —  Ren — •  She  was  afraid  of  losing  cagte.  She 
says  she  associated  with  many  nobles  of  high  distinction,  who 
though  divested  of  their  titles,  still  held  a  lofly  rank,  and  observ- 
ed the  same  etiquette  that  prevailed  under  Louis  XVI ;  and  to 
have  disclosed  to  them  that  she  had  formed  the  design  of  marry- 
ing the  conqueror  of  the  Sections  of  Paris,  would  have  been  too 
mortifying  to  her  self-love.  She  herself  delivered  to  Bonaparte 
the  offer  of  the  Directory  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  with  which  he  was  delighted.  He  had  now  but  a  few 
days  to  prepare  for  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  two  days  be- 
fore his  departure,  Josephine  united  her  fate  to  his,  through  the 
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mioistration  of  M.  Colioi  a  municipal  officer,  in  the  presence  of 
Tallien  and  CarundeL  When  they  called  on  Colin  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  made  them  wait  some  time,  for  he  was  asleep.  As 
soon  as  they  entered,  Bonaparte,  in  Petruchio's  vein,  gave  him  a 
rude  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  impatiently,  ''Wake  up,  M. 
Assistant — make  haste  and  finish  my  marriage."  *'  His  bride," 
says  the  sibyl,  *'drew  a  favourable  augury  from  this  impatience, 
which,'  .when  profoundly  analized,  only  discloses  a  sign  of  the 
will  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  obeyed!"  Knowing  that  he 
was  indebted  to  her  for  his  nomination  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  taking  leave  of  her  he  said,*"I  owe  you 
much,  Josephine,  and  I  shall  either  lose  my  head,  or  they  shall 
see  me  return  a  much  greater  man  than  they  expect."  From 
this  period,  she  says,  she  thought  herself  the  happiest  of  women. 
Her  marriage,  however,  produced  a  great  sensation.  Many 
loudly  disapproved  of  it,  and  her  family  joined  in  the  cry.  She 
bad  soon  no  other  consolation  than  that  which  Tallien  and  his 
wife  kindly  extended  to  her.  She  removed  to  Bonaparte's  de- 
lightful hotel,  where  she  received  the  best  company,  consisting 
of  deputies  and  generals,  but  they  banished  politics  from  the  cir- 
cle. They  talked  of  the  victories  of  Bonaparte,  which  every 
courier  confirmed. 

We  shall  not  follow  this  victorious  general,  as  our  business  is 
with  his  wife.  After  he  had  overrun  Lombardy,  he  wrote  to 
her  to  join  him  and  embellish  his  triumph.  Three  weeks  only 
had  elapsed  since  their  union,  and  his  deeds  had  surpassed  all 
expectation.  After  the  battle  of  Lodi,  orders  were  given  to  ac- 
celerate Josephine's  departure.  Her  route  was  very  agreeable, 
presenting  successive  scenes  of  enchantment  to  her  enraptured 
vision.  In  passing  the  Alps,  her  heart  beat  with  violence.  The 
views  that  nature  now  disclosed  were  new  to  her^ — they  elevat- 
ed her  thoughts,  and  developed  her  ideas.  She  was  received 
by  her  victorious  husband  at  Milan  with  enthusiasm.  Great 
was  the  admiration  he  excited  throughout  Lombardy,  and  she 
partook  of  it — it  was  a  continued  and  gaudy  triumph.  At  this 
early  period,  Josephine  begins  to  boast  of  her  influence  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband — an  influence  always  exerted  for  good  and 
never  for  evil,  if  she  is  to  be  credited.  She  induced  him,  she  says, 
to  do  an  act  of  generosity  to  the  conquered,  in  consenting  to  re- 
ceive, as  the  consideration  of  an  armistice,  those  valuable  con- 
tributions in  money,  and  the  spoils  of  art  which  he  obtained  in 
Italy.  His  real  object  was  to  enrich  and  adorn  France  with  the 
trophies  of  his  glory.  His  repose,  consequent  on  his  success, 
was,  as  we  well  know,  of  short  duration.  The  cities  of  Italy 
suddenly  united  their  forces  with  the  German0  under  Marshal 
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Wurmser,  and  attacking  the  French  army,  put  it  to  flight  with 
considerable  slaughter,  compelling  Bonaparte  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  and  to  order  his  generals  to  rejoin  him  at  Brescia. 
Josephine  was  there  with  him,  and  thus,  as  she  says,  she  com- 
menced the  campaign  against  Wurmser.  On  arriving  at  Verona 
she  witnessed  the  first  attack  of  musquetry.  Returning  from 
Castei*nuovo,  and  seeing  the  passage  of  the  wounded,  she 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Brescia,  but  was  stopped  by  the  ene- 
my's obtaining  possession  of  Ponte-San-Marco.  In  the  agitation 
of  the  moment  she  was  seized  with  fear,  and  wept  bitterly  on 
leaving  Bdfiaparte.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  with  a 
sort  of  inspiration  said,  '^  Console  yourself,  my  wife,  Wurmser 
shall  pay  very  dear  for  the  tears  he  has  made  you  shed."  She 
was  compelled  to  pass  very  near  to  Mantua,  and  they  fired  on  her 
from  the  city.  She  crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeding  rapidly 
through  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  reached  Lucca  in  safety,  though 
frightened  half  to  death :  she  was  kept  up,  however,  by  her  ex- 
treme confidence,  as  she  says,  in  her  star,  and  the  singular  des-^ 
tinies  of  her  husband.  At  Lucca  she  was  received  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty,  which  so  pleased  the  gene- 
ral, that  he  yielded  to  her  intercession  and  granted  the  city  very 
generous  terms.  Wurmser  was  soon  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Mantua.  Bonaparte  wrote  to  his  wife,  *'  I  have  beaten  him  well, 
but  i  must  admit  the  old  Marshal  was  badly  served  by  his  ofli- 
cers:  the  gold  which  I  knew  how  to  slip  apropos  into  the  hands 
of  certain  favourites,  has  done  him  more  harm  than  the  repub- 
lican bayonets."  On  this  event  tranquillity,  was  generally  re- 
stored in  Italy. 

After  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  visited  his  wife  at 
Bologne,  and  passed  some  days  with  her.  She  had,  by  her  ju- 
dicious conduct,  obtained  great  influence  over  the  Milanese, 
and,  as  she  says,  induced  them  to  repulse  the  Tyrolese,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  '  The  general  ex  pressed 
his  complete  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  she  had  watch- 
ed over  his  interests  in  his  absence ;  but  he  could  not  conceal 
his  surprise  at  her  expenditures.  She  justified  herself  by  urg- 
ing the  necessity  she  was  under,  as  his  wife,  of  eclipsing  the 
courts  of  the  sovereigns  that  were  at  war  with  the  French  Re- 
public. He  listened  to  her,  but  still  murmured  at  what  he  term- 
ed her  prodigality.  He  was  now  ordered  by  the  Directory  to 
Rome,  and  Josephine  accompanied  the  army.  She  wished  to 
be  constantly  with  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  con- 
vince her  that  it  was,  as  to  her,  exposure  without  glory.  In  fact, 
on  the  march  she  was  repeatedly  in  danger.  When  the  gene- 
ral reeonnoitered  the  poffition  of  the  enemy,  or  climbed  the 
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heighUy  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  slippery  work,  often 
stopped,  and  sometimes  fell.  Bonaparte  at  this  would  burst 
into  a  broad  laugh.  '^It  is  the  trade  of  war,"  he  would  say; 
*' courage,  Madame,  laurels  are  not  to  be  gathered  by  slumber- 
ing on  down.  To  be  worthy  of  me  you  must  console  the  wound- 
ed, and  tend  them  with  your  own  hands.  Above  all,  set  your  wo- 
men to  make  lint."  One  day  he  led  her  further  in  advance  than 
usual,  when  a  bomb  fell  near  her  and  killed  several  persons. 
She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  disengaging  her  arm  from 
Bonaparte,  turned  to  fly,  when  he  detained  her.  *'  You  will 
never  be  a  Jean  Hachette,"  said  he,  ^'a  bullet  frightens  you." 
''If  I  am  called  to  defend  our  fire  sides,"  replied  she  with  great 
seriousness,  ''I  would  undoubtedly  imitate  the  example  of  Cle»> 
sons^  sister,  who  fought  against  the  English ;  but  here,  my  dear, 
you  torment  peaceable  people  for  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  for 
yourself  a  great  reputation.  As  for  me,  I  have  for  it  neither 
courage  nor  incKuation."  She  was  so  moved  by  seeing  the  blood 
gush  from  the  wounds  of  those  who  were  hurt  under  her  eyes, 
that  she  became  sick.  She  looked  faintly  at  her  husband  and 
saw  in  his  countenance,  that  he  was  distressed  at  her  situation. 
He  assisted  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  gave  her  in  charge 
to  her  attendants.  He  ordered  the  wounded  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  he  swore  that  no  ladies,  and  particularly  his  own,  should 
be  allowed  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  of  liead-quarters. 

The  estates  of  the  church  were  soon  overrun,  and  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  ''All  I  have  is 
yours,"  said  the  holy  pontiff:  ^'a  servant  of  God  ought  to  de- 
spoil himself  of  his  temporal  riches,  whenever  they  can  be  used 
to  redeem  the  life  or  the  liberty  of  his  brothers  in  Jc^sus  Christ." 
When  Josephine  saw  this  old  man  prostrate  at  Bonaparte's 
feet,  she  was  moved  with  pity  at  his  distress,  and  implored  her 
husband  to  be  generous  to  the  vanquished.  The  answer  she 
received  was  in  the  bitterest  strain  of  irony,  though  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  seen  it  in  that  light.  "  It  is  the  fortune  of  war-; 
but  be  tranquil,  Josephine,  I  have  only  taken  awny  that  super- 
fluity which  he  can  easily  spare.  I  have  reduced  him  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  good  cardinal  will  take  it 
kindly  of  me.  Besides,  it  is  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that  I  have 
looked  into  all  this;  and  one  day,  to  make  amends,  the  Roman 
martyrology  will,  for  his  noble  disinterestedness,  rank  him 
among  the  number  of  the  holy  confessors  of  the  faith."  Jose- 
phine thinks  he  was  softened  at  length  by  her  entreaties,  for  he 
promised  that  the  safety  of  the  city  should  be  preserved ;  **  but," 
adds  she,  with  much  naivete,  "  he  did  not  take  an  article  less  of 
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plate,  jewels  and  diamonds,  which  he  found  in  the  episcopal 
palace." 

Marraont  sent  to  Bonaparte  the  Madonna  he  had  carried  off 
from  Loretto,  and  he  despatched  it  to  the  Directory,  after  strip- 
ping it  of  some  precious  reliques.  He  sportively  offered  Jose- 
phine one  of  those  broken  porringers  that  constituted  part  of  the 
menage  of  the  virgin;  but  she  refused  it,  and  never  would  sanc- 
tion the  pillage  of  the  temples;  on  the  contrary  she  often  tvb- 
tained  from  her  husband  the  restitution  to  Italian  churches  of 
the  sacred  vases  which  had  been  taken  off.  Her  biographer  as- 
serts that  she  did  accept  from  him  a  piece  of  the  robe  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which  she  had  inclosed  in  a  medallion,  as  an  antique 
curiosity. 

On  leaving  Rome,  the  General  and  his  wife  visited,  alter- 
nately, the  cities  of  Mantua,  and  the  Tyrol,  where  triumphal 
rejoicings  awaited  them.  Josephine  says,  with  great  modesty, 
that  though  she  took  part  in  them  with  all  her  heart,  no  woman 
perhaps  ever  inhaled  the  incense  of  adulation  with  more  indif- 
ference: but  her  husband  was  made  drunk  by  it.  His  greatest 
glory  was  not  to  gain  battles,  but  to  exalt  himself  above  other 
men — to  command  them — ^to  attach  them  to  his  fortunes,  and 
interest  them  in  his  success.  He  was  himself  the  idol  of  his  wor- 
ship. She  boasts  that  at  this  period  she  was  the  confidant  of 
his  most  secret  thoughts ;  that  their  sentiments,  tastes,  inclina- 
tions, were  identical;  that  the  same  soul  seemed  to  animate 
both,  and  she  was  happy  in  repaying  his  attachment  by  the 
roost  tender  return.  This  was  the  confidential  language  in 
which  he  addressed  her:  "  I  wish  to  be  the  great  ruler  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe^  or  the  first  among  the  citizens  of  the  globe. 
I  feel  in  myself  the  power  to  overturn  all,  even  to  the  new  wprld, 
and  soon  the  astonished  universe  shall  receive  my  laws!"  Had 
one  of  Josephine^s  sibyls  opened  the  book  of  fate,  and  showii 
him  the  rock  of  Sc.  Helena,  it  might  have  restored  him  to  his 
senses. 

At  Milan,  poor  Josephine,  in  spite  of  this  boasted  identity  of 
souls,  was  wounded,  for  the  first  time,  by  his  jealous  suspicions. 
The  object  was  one  de  Botot,  secretary  to  Barras,  with  whom 
she  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence,  in  order  to  discover,  as 
she  says,  the  designs  of  the  Directory  towards  her  husband. 
She  had  great  difficulty  in  concealing  from  him  that  it  was  in 
this  way  she  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment to  deprive  him  of  bis  command  whenever  they  dared 
to  do  so — for  he  was  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  Directors. 
Bonaparte,  however,  had  the  meanness  to  place  one  of  his  aids  as 
a  spy  upon  bis  wife,  and  in  this  way  he  obtained  regular  reports 
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of  her  whole  conduct.  Some  letters  she  receiTed  were  thus  dis- 
closed to  him,  which  he  pretended  to  regard  as  criminal,  though 
she  says  they  were  but  trifles ;  but  his  anger  had  the  effect  he 
intended  to  produce,  which  was  to  alarm  her  seriously.  One 
day,  he  lost  the  command  of  his  temper  so  far  as  to  kill,  with  a 
blow  of  his  foot,  a  favourite  little  dog  that  General  Hoche  had 
presented  to  her  :  but  in  a  few  days  he  became  ashamed  of  his 
brutality ;  his  kindness  returned,  and  to  make  all  the  reparation 
he  could,  he  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  the  little 
victim  of  his  jealousy.  Hd,  in  a  short  time  after,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  military  career,  left  her,  and  as  he  was  compelled 
to  be  much  absent,  she  reigned  queen  over  tUe  pleasures  of  Mi- 
lan. Her  balls,  concerts,  dinners  and  spectacles,  of  every  gay 
description,  were  of  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  character;  and 
the  continued  successes  of  the  French  arms,  furnished  her  with 
almost  daily  occasions  for  public  rejoicing.  She  exults  in  the 
recollection  of  having  then  made  many  happy,  and  declares  she 
herself  was  certainly  so.  But  the  truth  must  be  told — ^she  played 
a  double  part,  and  was  treacherous  to  the  confiding  Italians.  Bo- 
naparte heaped  heavy  imposts  on  the  first  houses  of  Italy;  not 
that  he  wished  directly  to  injure  their  fortunes,  but  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  have  recourse  to  him  in  their  distress.  He  then 
gave  them  to  understand  they  must  address  themselves  to  his 
wife.  On  this  being  complied  with,  Josephine  would  promise 
them  much ;  b|it  in  a  little  while  after  she  would  say  with  feign- 
ed sorrow,  ^'the  General  will  not  consent  to  it."  They  would 
then  implore  her  to  redouble  her  eflforts,  and  she  would  adroitly 
take  advantage  of  these  moments  of  confidence  to  get  at  their 
secrets :  she  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  the  archives 
of  the  state,  which  had  disappeared  on  the  entry  of  the  French. 
In  this  manner  Bonaparte  found  himself  in  possession  of  the 
documents  necessary  to  establish  a  great  administration.  In 
public,  he  disapproved  of  Josephine's  interesting  herself  for  the 
Italian  nobility ;  "  she  shall  obtain  nothing  from  me,"  said  he 
to  his  generals ;  ^*l  cannot  favour  the  great ;  their  fortunes  will 
answer  to  me  for  their  submission."  But  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  alone,  his  language  was  changed — their  policy  was  entirely 
confined  to  themselves.  Josephine  thns  skilfully  turned  to  ac- 
count for  him  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  without -the  assistance 
of  this  admirable  (we  would  say,  deceitful)  woman,  remarks  her 
biographer,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  placing  on 
his  head  a  triple  crown.  To  flatter  and  reward  the  mother,  he 
afterwards  appointed  her  son,  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy. 

Bonaparte  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Venetian  States, 
which  soon  submitted.    Verona  was  saved  from  pillage  by 
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Jogephine's  intercesaion,   and  on   paying  tfaree  million,   six 
hundred  thousand  fiancs.     The  arguments  by  which  she  pre- 
vailed, are  curious.     8he  wrote  thus — *'  The  French  pretender 
found  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  protection — that  is  enough  for 
you  and  me ;  ytm  understand  me.  General  P*     She  also  tried  to 
save  some  of  the  victims  of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  an 
example,  but  she  failed.     At  Venice  she  again  joined  him,  car- 
rying mirth  and  hilarity  in  her  train.     As  soon  a9  Italy  was 
repuUicanizedy    Bonaparte  was  appointed   by   the  Directory, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  France  to  the  new  Congress  of 
Rastadt.    His  individual  share  of  the  spoils  of  Italy,  it  is  stated, 
amounted  to  twenty-four  millions;  so  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  him  to  husband  bis  pecuniary  resources.    Accordingly, 
Josephine  became  the  queen  of  the  diplomatic  circle — the  cen- 
tre of  all  attractions,  and  the  dispenser  of  all  favours.     On  his 
recall  by  the  Directory,  whose  power  was  now  tottering,  he 
despatched  his  wife  some  days  before  him.     On  arriving  at 
Paris,  he  exhibited  himself  to  the  people,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand.     He  seemed  to  them 
to  be  animated  with  a  love  for  the  republic ;  but  before  his  wife 
the  mask  fell,  and  he  no  longer  concealed  his  ambitious  aspi- 
rations.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Directory  tried  to  keep  him  in 
the  shade— his  star  had  an  ascendancy  over  their's.    But  from 
the  period  of  his  return,  he  had  ceased  to  be  happy  at  home. 
He  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  his  spy,  who  told  him 
that  Josephine  very  often  received  the  visits  of  Botot.     The 
fact  was  so,"  says  MissLeNormand,  ^' but  Madame  Bonaparte 
used  the  ascendancy  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  this 
man,  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  Directory.     She  thus  discov- 
ered that  they  desired  to  dismiss  the  General,  and  she  induced 
him  to  make  some  slight  concessions  to  them,  the  better  to 
attain  his  objects.  .  But  her  most  trifling  actions  were  often 
misinterpreted.     She  might  have  been  excessively  light  in  her 
behaviour,  but  as  for  being  guilty,  that  she  never  tcas.^^     This 
may  be,  and  we  charitably  believe,  was  so.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, suspected   her  truth,  and  shortly  after  being  told  that, 
under  some  false  pretence,  she  went  to  visit  a  lady  whose  so- 
ciety he  had  expressly  interdicted,  his  anger  no  longer  knew 
any  bounds ;  he  now  disregarded  even  appearances;  and,  at  the 
termination  of  a  violent  quarrel  with  her,  he  was  so  vulgar  as 
actually  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  at  eleven  oV*lock  at  night,  and 
give  orders  to  his  servants  not  to  suffer  her  to  return.     Jose- 
phine, in  despair  at  finding  herself  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  that 
hour,  did  not  at  first  know  where  to  go.  f^ortunately,  she  recol 
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lected  ber  kiad  friend*  Madame  Chat — Ren — ,  sought  her  out» 
and  related  to  her,  what  she  termed  her  mischance ! 

"  She  might  well  deem  it  such,  (says  her  apologist,)  for  it  was  to  save 
the  life  of  a  father  of  a  family,  condemned  to  be  shot,  that  she  had  dis- 
obeyed her  husband's  injunctions.  *  Remain  here,'  said  the  obUging 
Madame  C —  R — ,  *  as  for  me,  I  must  negociate :  only  I  beg  you  to 
be  silent  before  my  senrants.  1  would  not,  for  a  great  deal,  that  any 
one  should  spread  the  report  that  Greneral  Bonaparte  had  turned  his 
wife  out  of  doors.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  might  tarnish  his  glory,  and 
you,  Josephine,  your  reputation  would  suffer.'  Madame  Chat —  Ren— 9 
at  day-break,  became  urgent  to  reconduct  her  to  her  hotel,  though  she 
was  aware  of  the  rigorous  orders  of  the  General.  The  Swiss  refused 
at  first  to  admit  her,  but  some  louis  slipped  into  his  band,  softened  the 
Cerberus :  after  some  difficulty,  Josephine  regained  her  apartments. 
Madame  Chat —  Ren —  was  sorry  that  Bonaparte  knew  of  her  being 
aware  of  his  odious  conduct.  After  some  hours,  she  returned  to  his 
hotel,  as  if  nothing  had  disturl>ed  its  peace.  In  mounting  the  little 
stairs  that  led  to  Josephine's  apartment,  she  met  the  httsband.  '  Where 
are  you  soing,  Madame  V  '  To  see  your  wife.'  '  She  is  not  visible.' 
'  She  is  tor  me.'  Bonaparte  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  said,  '  It  is 
you,  too  officious  friend,  who  have  received  her  at  your  house.  You 
have  rendered  her  a  very  pretty  piece  of  service.'  Madame  C —  R — 
stammered  out  some  words,  pretending  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed.  '  You  know  it,  Madame,'  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
her,  *  but  recollect  these  words,  for  life^  for  death.*  *  Ah !  of  what 
consequence  to  me  are  your  threats,'  said  Madame  C—  R — ;  *  Jose- 
phine is  my  friend ;  that  title  constitutes  my  happiness.  As  for  your 
reproaches  for  having  served  her,  I  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  hecu*  you. 
Follow  me,  and  I  will  explain  myself  in  her  presence.'  This  good 
woman  then  hastily  entered  Josephine's  room.  *  Heigh  ?  good  mom-s 
ing,  mon  amic,'  said  she,  on  seeing  her  still  in  bed,  '  are  you  sick  V  The 
too  unjust  husband  was  at  her  heels ;  but  at  these  words,  pronounqed 
with  such  immoveable  sangfroid^  he  could  not  keep  his  countenance, 
and  it  ended  with  his  consciousness  that  he  was  cozened  by  the  two 
ladies.  *  Apropos  Greneral,'  said  the  witty  friend,  *  it  is  a  delightful 
day — ^you-  must  take  a  ride  with  your  wife  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
I'll  go  with  you.'  He  easily  saw  through  the  trick,  and  being  now  dis- 
posed to  repair  the  errors  of  the  night,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  imposing 
on  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  transaction.  So  he  gave  the 
orders  immediately.  Josephine  remained  mute  with  surprise  at  ob- 
serving the  ingenious  expedients  of  Madame  C —  R —  in  her  favour. 
The  husband  went  out  with  the  wife — calumny  was  arrested,  and 
scandal  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Josephine  was  victorious.  At  the 
very  moment  that  all  the  world  was  delighted  at  spreading  the  news 
that  the  conqueror  of  Italy  was  about  to  repudiate  his  wife,  he  appeared 
in  public  with  her !  *  You  must  confess,  ladies,'  said  Josephine's  hus- 
band, with  a  mortification  he  could  not  hide,  *  you  must  confess  that 
you  have  made  me  play  a  very  strange  part !  And  you,  [said  he  to 
Madame  Chat — Ren— •]  you  are  the  most  seducing,  the  most  malignant, 
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in  a  word,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  detestable  woman  in  the  woridf 
and  one  I  shall  from  henceforth  always  distrust'  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  Madame  Bonaparte  was  not  entirely  at  her  ease.  She  waji 
alarmed ;  perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  making  some  indiscreet  disclosure ; 
but  a  single  look  of  her  obhging  friend,  imposed  upon  her  a  rigorous 
silence.'  Vol.  i.  p.  362. 

This  is  very  well  told,  and  has  an  air  of  truth  about  it,  that 
inclines  us  to  give  it  credit.  In  a  little  while,  and  by  degrees, 
Bonaparte  recovered  his  serenity ;  but  his  wife  could  not  pre- 
vail on  him  to  let  her  accompany  him  to  Brest,  on  bis  visit  to 
Normandy,  to  inspect  the  army  of  England.  After  a  little 
while,  however,  she  found  means  to  persuade  him  to  consent  to 
her  joining  him  qu  his  tour.  Finding  that  no  invasion  could 
then  be  undertaken,  be  soon  returned  to  Paris.  There  he  be- 
gan to  embroil  himself  with  the  Directory,  and  to  get  rid  of  him, 
they,  with  one  accord,  determined  that  he  should  immortalize 
himself  in  Africa.  Josephine  wished  to  accompany  him  to 
Egypt ;  but  after  she  had  embarked,  he  changed  bis  mind,  and 
exacted  from  ber  attachment  a  promise  to  remain.  She  ac- 
cordingly returned,  and  in  parting,  he  said  to  ber,  ''Josephine, 
my  enemies  are  not  in  Asia  or  Africa — they  are  in  France.  I 
leave  you  in  the  midst  of  them  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
to  prepare,  should  it  be  necessary,  for  great  events."  She  was 
much  affected  at  his  departure,  because  she  was  aware  that  the 
object  with  which  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Directory,  was  bis 
destruction ;  but  happily  for  him,  she  says,  she  was  an  active 
and  vigilant  sentinel.  Reports  soon  circulated  that  he  was 
kiMed — she  disbelieved  them.  One  day  she  went  to  visit  Bar- 
ras,  and  there  sbe  beard  him  say  aside  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
"  here  comes  the  wife  of  that  rascal,  Bonaparte ;  if  be  is  not 
dead  to  Europe,  he  is,  at  least,  to  France."  Her  friends  fell 
off,  except  the  interesting  Madame  C —  R — ,  and  Josephine 
retired  from  society  and  superintended  the  education  of  ber 
daughter  at  Malmaison,  a  seat  she  bad  purchased,  and  where 
she  remained  nearly  the  whole  eight  months  that  Bonaparte 
was  absent ;  receiving,  however,  the  visits  of  Barras,  Botot  and 
others,  and,  according  to  her  own  account,  enjoying  with  rap- 
ture the  tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  Though  occasionally  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  yet  she  felt  a  security  in  the  prediction  of  the 
Sybil  of  the  faubourg  of  Saint  Germain,  that  she  idus  on  the  point 
of  seeing  once  more  tlie  most  astonishing  man  of  the  age;  and  at 
the  moment  that  all  France  was  convinced  of  his  loss,  the  con- 
queror landed  at  Frejus ! 

True  to  her  mysterious  calling.  Miss  Le  Normand  cannot 
suffer  this  Egyptian  expedition  to  pass  over,  without  detailing 
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Booaparte^s  consultation,  in  that  land  of  the  Magi,  with  one  of 
her  weird  sisters.  She  relates  that  an  Egyptian  female,  born 
and  grown  old  in  the  desert,  anveiled  to  him  the  future,  and 
marked  distinctly  the  course  and  terra  of  his  prosperity.  On 
his  return  to  France,  he  soon  forgot  the  Egyptian  and  her  pre- 
dictions ;  but  when  he  came  back  from  Elba,  he  recollected  her 
strange  prophecies,  and  spoke  of  them  to  the  officer  who  accom- 
panied him.  ''I  have  never  wished  to  believe  any  thing  about 
it,"  said  Bonaparte ;  '*  but  I  must  acknowledge,  in  raodour, 
that  there  are  some  things  above  the  reach  of  men."  He  then 
referred  to  the  singular,  ancient  prophecies  of  Olivarius,  printed 
in  1542,  as  it  is  said,  evidently  referring  to  himself,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  we  have  no  loom  for  it,  and 
we  may  add,  nor  inclination  to  insert  it,  if  we  had. 

As  «oon  as  Josephine  heard  of  his  having  landed,  she  set  out 
to  meet  him.  She  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  then  learnt 
that  they  had  passed  each  other.  She  turned  back  to  join  him 
in  Paris.  In  the  meantime  he  had  reached  home,  and  finding 
her  absent,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  majqr-domo,  and  with 
threats  demanded  whether  his  wife  had  not  been  visited  by 
Botot  in  his  absence?  The  man  replied  in  the  negative.  **6o 
call  the  cooks  and  all  the  servants  in  the  house,"  said  he, 
*'  I  will  penetrate  this  mystery."  Two  day^  after,  Josephine 
arrived  from  Lyons,  and  he  addressed  her  on  the  subject  of 
Botot ;  for  Bonaparte's  mother  had  written  to  him  that  she  had 
received  that  young  man  at  Malmaison.  The  sole  object  of 
bis  visits  was  now,  it  seems,  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Beauharnais.  This  explanation,  together  with  the  assurances 
of  Madame  Chat —  Ren — ,  of  the  important  services  Josephine 
had  rendered  him,  without  which,  she  observed,  he  could  not 
have  peaceably  re-entered  France,  pacified  him,  and  he  restored 
his  wife  to  his  confidence.  She,  however,  tenderly  reproached 
him  for  degrading  her  character,  by  questioning  her  servants, 
and  listening  to  interested  reports  of  what  passed  in  her  apart- 
ments; and  she  added,  '*  My  dear,  the  wife  of  General  Bona- 
parte, like  Ccesar's,  ought  not  even  to  be  suspected."  If  he 
had  admitted  the  similitude,  it  might  have  led  to  an  unhappy 
result  for  Josephine. 

She  now  busied  herself  with  politics,  and  stimulated  her  hus- 
band to  overthrow  the  Directorial  Government.  To  subvert 
these  Directors,  was  no  very  difficult  task,  for  Cheir  ill  ce- 
mented power  was  already  dropping  to  pieces.  They  had  to 
contend,  at  the  same  time,  with  internal  conspiracies,  embar- 
rassed finances,  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  foreign  war. 
The  army  was  ia  favotir  of  Bonaparte,  and  its  general  of- 
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ficers  of  his  party,  with  the  exception  of  Augereau.  Josephine 
gave  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  a  grand  dinner  at  Malmaison, 
and  played  her  part  so  well,  liy  the  help  of  brilliant  promises 
to  each,  that  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  unite  their  ef* 
forts,  and  gain  over  others  to  the  conspiracy.  Rumours  of  an  ap- 
proaching change  in  affairs  now  became  prevalent-^the  Direc- 
tors trembled  in  their  seats :  but,  learning  from  whom  the  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  they  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort, 
and  prevent  it  by  th^  arrest  of  Bonaparte.  Josephine  says,  that 
as  soun  as  she  had  a  bint  of  their  intention,  she  got  into  her  car- 
riage, drove  to  Paris,  completely  deceived  Barras  as  to  her  hus- 
band's designs,  drove  back,  encouraged  Bonaparte,  arrayed  the 
forces,  and  became  the  animating  soul  of  the  conspiracy!  She 
says,  ^'  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  protectinir  deity  was  at  ray  side, 
redoubling  my  strength  and  courage.  All  around  were  struck 
down  by  fear  and  stupor ;  and  without  listening  to  any  other 
voice  than  that  of  my  own  heart,  having  come  to  a  determination 
by  my  own  reflections,  I  instantly  set  out  for  Paris^^  &c.  We 
shall  not  follow  her  in  the  detail  of  her  dangerous  exploits,  as 
we  have  great  doubts  of  her  truth  in  this  particular:  but  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  her  assertion,  that  she  stipulated  with  her 
husband,  that  if  he  was  successful,  he  would  spare  his  first  bene- 
factor, Barras,  whom  she  had  just  duped  for  his  salvation. 

Josephine  confirms  the  account  of  Bonaparte's  panic  before  the 
Council  of  five  hundred.  The  result  is  well  known— -the  consular 
government  became  established  with  Bonaparte  at  its  head,  and 
the  residence  of  Malmaison  was  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Cloud. 
Poor  Josephine  now  experienced  a  sensation  of  grief  when  she 
was  installed  in  the  apartments  of  the  late  queen.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes ;  *'  I  had  rather  live  in  Malmaison,"  said  she  to  her  hus- 
band— ''this  palace  displeases  me — I  tremble  for  the  stability 
of  an  immense  power  which  is  held  out  to  the  most  enterpris- 
ing! What  will  the  soldiers  say?" — "That  I  do  not  walk  in 
the  steps  of  a  Fabricius,  Madame;  the  little  French  corporal, 
surpassing  the  Roman  general,  wishes  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a 
victory  where  boldness  alone  was  necessary  to  success.  I  have 
played  my  part  at  St.  Cloud ;  you  must  now  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  yours.  You  shall  embellish  these  places  so  fertile  in 
regrets;  you  shall  make  the  sad  10th  of  August  forgotten,  and 
we  shall  both  perform  miracles." 

One  of  the  first  objects  whom  he  designed  to  punish,  was 
Barras;  but  Josephine  plead  his  cause  with  so  much  energy, 
that  she  touched  the  heart  of  the  First  Consul,  and  he  remain- 
ed in  safety.  A  change  now  came  over  the  spirit  of  Josephine's 
life.    Her  husband  aimed  at  regal  state,  and  it  was  with  paiu 
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she  was  compelled  to  cease  to  frequent  the  society  in  which  she 
bad  lived.  She  must  now  shake  off  her  early  friends,  and,  as 
the  wife  of  the  First  Consul,  appear  in  all  the  pomp  of  power. 
She  became  surrounded  by  courtiers,  whose  characters  she  ea- 
sily penetrated,  and  whom  she  despised  for  their  abject  servility. 
But  her  heart  required  employment  which  more  courtly  luiu- 
ry  could  not  yield,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  duties  of  benevolence.  She  warmly  solicited  favours  for 
the  wretched  emigrants— she  influenced  her  husband  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  some  unjust  and  satiguinary  laws— she  pressed 
him  to  raise  the  temples  of  the  Host  High  from  their  ruins;  to 
recall  their  ministers,  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  true  God.  Bonaparte's  policy  was  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Directory.  He  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience ;  put  a  stop 
to  proscriptions,  and  permitted  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Paris 
resumed  her  ancient  splendour ;  talents,  arts,  genius,  far  from 
being  obliged  to  bide  themselves  in  obscurity,  were  brought  out 
and  favoured :  men  of  letters  dared  to  show  themselves  in  the 
public  libraries,  and  artists  in  the  museums.  Every  where  ma- 
nufactories were  recommenced;  and  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
the  workshops  became  the  resort  of  the  poor,  and  the  grave  of 
mendicity.  Tranquillity  was  gradually  restored,  and  prosperity 
with  abundance  again  visited  the  Republic. 

Bonaparte  having  thus  mounted  the  ladder  of  ambition,  now 
beheld  opening  above  him  much  higher  and  richer  prospects. 
The  sovereign  power  hung  temptingly  in  his  sight,  and  hp 
resolved  to  grasp  it.  His  wife  urgently  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  design,  and  exhibited  to  him  his  danger  in 
the  strongest  light.  She  says  she  advised  him  to  imitate  tha 
example  of  Monk,  and  restore  the  Bourbons  to  France — advice 
to  which  be  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  relished  at  any  time.  He  now  disbanded  the  army  of  La 
Vendee,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
be  prepared  to  cross  the  mountain  of  St.  Bernard,  and  recon- 
quer Italy.  His  victory  over  this  giant  of  the  Alps,  and  his  sud- 
den conquest  of  the  country  beyond,  are  familiar  to  all-^suifice 
it  to  say,  he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  covered  with  glory. 

Josephine  began  to  perceive  that  her  advice  and  frequent 
remonstrance  were  becoming  troublesome  to  her  husband;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  habit  of  undisputed  command 
acting  on  a  character  naturally  stern  and  inflexible,  rendered 
him  intoierant  of  the  slightest  censure  or  advice.  Bonaparte, 
by  degrees,  grew  into  a  despot  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
then  wished  to  be  so  in  his  government.     His  favourite  passion 
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was  to  be  obeyed  in  the  smalleBt  matter,  and  Josephine  her- 
self had  at  length  to  submit  to  this  law.  Very  often  he  would 
wake  her  in  the  night  to  read  to  him — sometimes  he  would 
question  her  minutely  on  the  number  of  visits  she  had  received. 
He  required  of  Marshal  Duroc  an  exact  account  of  all  that  pass- 
ed at  the  palace.  He  loved  to  be  told  every  thing,  and  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  chateau  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  his  wife. 
He  became  very  particular  on  the  subject  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  had  his  household  under  the  most  rigorous 
supervision.  Josephine's  women  dared  not  absent  themselves 
without  his  know  ledge,  and  no  strange  lady  could  be  admitted 
to  his  wife  before  he  had  questioned  her.  After  he  became 
Emperor  he  continued  the  same  system,  and  carried  it  to  such 
an  excess,  that  one  day  meeting  in  the  palace  Mademoiselle 
Lespand,  the  inarchande  de  modes  of  Josephine,  with  all  her 
girls,  bringing  home  dresses  for  the  Empress  and  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Holland,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  issued  an  order 
for  her  arrest,  which  was  executed  by  Duroc,  and  the  lady  lodg- 
ed in  the  guard*bouse. 

The  night  before  the  explosion  of  the  iafernal  machine,  Jose- 
phine, the  ready  subject  of  superstition,  had,  as  she  tells  us,  a 
frightful  dream,  in  which  her  former  husband  appeared  before 
her  in  his  coffin,  brandishing  a  dagger.  She  awoke  in  terror, 
and  again  falling  asleep,  the  vision  reappeared.  She  uttered 
piercing  cries,  and  aroused  her  hur.band — she  imparted  her 
dream,  and  warned  him  of  approaching  danger.  He  laughed 
at  her  fears ;  but  she  took  the  precaution  to  have  the  guards 
doubled  the  next  night,  and  gave  orders  that  the  carriage  of  the 
First  Consul  should  not  be  impeded  by  the  slightest  obstruc- 
tion. The  machine  exploded  two  seconds  only  too  late  to  in- 
jure him ;  so  accurately  had  the  time  been  calculated.  He  con- 
tinued on  to  the  opera,  and  she  followed  and  threw  herself 
breathless  and  in  tears  into  his  arms,  and  tenderly  reproached 
him  for  disbelieving  her  warnings. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  matrimonial  car  rolled  smoothly 
on ;  but  Josephine  was,  we  arc  constrained  to  admit,  conceited; 
and  she  thoiiirht  her  influence  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 
She  was,  by  her  own  account,  always  intermeddling  and  giving 
advice,  and  not  unfrequently,  she  received  a  severe  check* 
One  day  Bonaparte  said,  at  Malmaison,  to  Uedon  de  Belleville, 
formerly  consul  at  Leghorn,  '^Redon,  you  have  come  from 
Spain,  what  do  they  say  of  me  at  the  court  of  Madrid?"  ''They 
say,'^  replied  he  with  his  usual  frankness,  "that  you  are  pre- 
paring a  throne,  and  are  about  decorating  yourself  with  the  or- 
naments of  royalty.'*     "Ah !  what  do  you  think  of  such  a  pro- 
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ject?"  "  I  think  that  Washington  bad  no  need  to  resort  to  the 
vain  illusions  of  a  crown;  and  that  the  first  of  citizens  may  de- 
grade himself  hy  becoming  the  last  of  monarchs !"  Bonaparte 
smiled,  and  did  not  appear  offended.  That  same  evening  he  said 
to  Josephine,  '*!  love  the  character  of  lledon — he  is  an  honest 
patriot — he  is  worthy  to  be  born  a  citizen  of  an  ancient  republic.*' 
*'  Ah !  you,  my  love, you  are,  without  doubt,  destined  to  be  the  re- 
storer of  an  ancient  monarchy !  In  the  name  of  your  glory  ^  restore 
the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bourbon."  Heflewintoarage.  ''Still 
giving  your  advice!  I  have  told  you,  Madame,  that  your  emi* 
grants  shall  gain  nothing  by  me.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beauharnais  has  again  written  in  favour  o(  the  pretender. 
Each  one  here  below  plays  bis  part,  and  mine  is  to  circumvent, 
and  not  to  listen  to  the  reveries  of  a  woman  !  I  hate  the  secret 
influence  they  try  to  exercise  over  you!  Think  of  it  well;  you 
shall  either  become  Empress,  by  the  grace  of  Napoleon  I.  or 
you  shall  be  divorced  by  his  will  alone!"  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken  of  divorce,  and  Josephine  was  wonderfully 
surprised,  and  profoundly  affected.  The  angry  pair  pouted  at 
each  other  for  several  days.* 

Bonaparte's  marital  despotism  increased  with  his  elevat- 
ed prospects,  and  his  wife  had,  at  length,  to  retire  for  a  period 
from  public  aff*airs.  She  fled  to  the  charms  of  Malmaison,  but 
she  found  them  blasted  by  the  presence  of  spies,  and  the  orders 
of  her  husband  to  receive  no  persons  but  such  as  he  named ! 
What  pangs  this  cost  her,  may  be  well  conceived  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  she  had  really  an  aflTectionate  and  benevolent  heart. 
In  order  to  obey,  she  was  forced  to  break  with  her  old  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  among  them  Madame  dc  Tall — ,  and 
Aladame  de  Chat—*  Ren — ,  to  whom  her  obligations  were  so 
great.  Her  husband  said  he  feared  both  of  these  women, 
and  they  must  not  be  received.  In  a  conversation  Josephine 
had  sometime  after  with  Tallien,  she  explained  to  him,  that 
Napoleon  had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  facility  with 
which  she,  who  was  now  Empress,  received  her  ancient  ac- 
quaintances. *'  When  one  is  on  the  throne,  Madame,"  said  he, 
with  some  temper,  *^  ail  shouhi  be  forgotten" — '' save,  grati- 
tude," said  she  to  him;  ''and  inasmuch  as  I  have  done  nothing 
for  Tallien,  I  am  far  from  thinking  myself  acquitted  of  the 
debt."  '*Huve  you  then  forgotten  the  conduct  he  adopted  to- 
wards your  husband  in  Egypt  r  I  am  a  Cursican,  and,  conse- 
sequently,  I  cannot  pardon  him  !" — ''and  I — I  am  a  Creole,  and 
a  French  woman  in  heart,"  said  she  with  aniu2ation — "I  know 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  I  have  received  from  thiscouragc- 
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009  deputy,  and  it  is  to  yon,  my  dear,  I  eommit  the  charge  of 
paying  the  debt.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  day's  work  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  neither  you  nor  I  would  be  here.''  Napoleon  was 
surprised  at  this  language,  but  he  acknowledged  she  was  right, 
and  gave  her  leave  to  devise  the  means  of  proving  to  Tallien 
her  good  will,  which  she  did. 

After  some  time,  when  Josephine  found  her  husband  in  bet- 
ter temper,  she  continued  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  emigrants, 
and  she  finally  prevailed  on  him  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
Bonaparte  now  employed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  the  consul- 
ate for  life;  which  having  accomplished,  he  enjoyed  a  gleam  of 
tranquillity.  He  now  was  often  at  Malmaison,  preferring  it  to 
his  palace.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  with  his  associate-consuls 
on  business,  his  wife  was  entertaining  the  generals,  and  their 
wives  and  children.  To  the  latter  she  made  beautiful,  little 
presents,  and  this  was  done  so  adroitly,  as  to  appear,  in  every 
instance,  a  mark  of  particular  attention,  whilst  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  political  contrivance  between  her  husband  and  her* 
self.  Her  opinion  of  her  own  sagacity  and  penetration,  was 
profound;  and  her  ingenuity  in  discovering  an  excuse,  flatter- 
ing to  hor  self-love,  for  her  husband's  want  of  confidence  in  her, 
very  amusing.  She  says,  '*I  gave  the  same  reception  to  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  exerted  myself  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
First  Consul  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  happiness  of 
France.  I  read  their  very  souls,  and  the  slightest  smile  that  I 
saw  on  their  lips,  taught  mc  more  than  the  most  studied  address. 
A  word,  a  look,  were  instantly  seized ;  I  interpreted  them ;  and 
often  Bonaparte,  who  would  believe  nobody,  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  had  such  just  mditms  that  he  was  afraid  to  admit 
me  into  the  slightest  confidence^  lest  I  should  deter  him  from  his  gi- 
gantic enterprizesP^^  And  she  further  observes,  that  he  was  right, 
for  she  would  have  blamed  him  for  disturbing  the  repose  of 
peaceful  nations! 

We  have  no  room  to  follow  Josephine  and  her  husband,  step 
by  step,  through  their  brilliant  but  unhappy  course,  and  shall, 
therefore,  merely  seize  in  their  progress  those  remarkable  events 
which  will  illustrate  the  life  of  oui  heroine.  When  Bonaparte 
caused  Moreau  to  be  arrested  for  imprudent  conversations, 
Josephine  wrote  the  prisoner  a  letter,  advising  him  how  to 
act  to  insure  his  safety :  her  treacherous  messenger  delivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  He  became  excessively 
angry  at  what  he  termed  her  silly  undertaking.  At  a  later 
period,  when  Moreau  was  about  being  tried,  Bonaparte  thus 
expressed  himself  to  her,  '^as  long  as  Moreau  lives,  he  will 
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always  be  my  most  formidable  rival.  Two  suns  cannot  illumine 
together  the  same  borieon.  One  of  these  stars  must  be  eclipsed 
by  the  other,  jand  mine  must  prevail  over  his.*'  Fouche,  who 
was  present,  hazarded  some  remarks,  to  which  Josephine  joined 
hers,  and  even  told  him  he  ought  not  to  descend  so  low  as  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  and  should 
give  his  agents  similar  orders.  **  Take  care,  Madame,"  cried 
he  with  vehemence,  'Uhat  I  do  not  give  some  still  more  severe ! 
Hold  your  peace,  lest  yon  provoke  me  by  an  audacity  which  has 
already  begim  to  destroy  in  me  all  disposition  to  indulgence  !" 
*^  I  ask  none,"  said  she,  with  indignation ;  '*  I  will  never  ask  it 
for  them,  if  you  will  only  speak  the  language  of  justice." 

After  the  arrest  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  she,  who  had  always 
been  pestering  her  choleric  husband  to  restore  the  Bourbons, 
and  had  mvariably  met  with  an  angry  rebuff,  could  not  resist 
the  feelings  qf  pity  which  urged  her  to  intercede.     Bonaparte 
had  shut  himself  in  his  cabinet,  and  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted.  Josephine  dared  to  violate  them,  and  pre- 
sented herself  before  him.     At  the  first  word,  he  rose  to  close 
the  door  by  which  she  entered.     **  Oh !"  said  she,  *^  the  design 
you  have  conceived  has  been  suggested  by  two  traitors— I  know 
them,  and  your  now  learning  that  I  have  been  informed  of  it, 
perhaps  renders  your  position  more  painful."     *'  This  language 
is  too  offensive  to  be  listened  to  coolly  ;  retire,  Madame,  to  your 
apartment."     Josephine  withdrew,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  ap« 
plied  to  his  family,  between  whom  and  herself  there  was  never 
any  cordiality.     His  mother  and  one  of  his  sisters,  however, 
attended  her  summons.     They  all  met  Bonaparte  coming  out 
of  his  cabinet,  with  Murat  and  some  other  generals.  His  mother 
said  in  a  whisper  to  Josephine,  **ril  endeavour  to  soften  him  ; 
try  to  do  so  on  your  parts."     The  steps  of  the  First  Consul  ap- 
peared to  be  unstable — he  tottered-^they  heard  him  mutter  to 
himself,  "  he  will  be  judged  this  nighty  and  cease  to  Uipe  at  sunrise**' 
The  women  knew  his  character,  and  threw  themselves  in  des- 
pair at  his  feet,  bathing  his  hands  with  their  tears,  and  beseech- 
ing him,  at  any  rate,  to  defer  the  sacrifice  of  the  prince.  It  was 
all  in  vain — be  remained  immoveable,  and  conjured  them  to 
retire.     They  persisted-^he  seemed  softened,  and  Josephine 
took  up  the  parole.     He  briefly  replied  to  her  arguments  and 
solicitations,  that   *'  he  would  prove  to  France  that  he  would 
never  play  the  part  of  Monk,  by  giving  as  a  pledge,  the  head 
of  the  last  of  the  Condes !"   Josephine  embraced  his  knees,  cry* 
ing  out  for  *'  pardon,  pardon  for  the  Due  d'Enghieu."  Bonaparte 
tried  to  disengage  himself,  but  he  could  not,  till  he  dragged  her 
through  two  apartments,  when,  her  strength  failing,  she  loos- 
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ened  her  hold,  and  he  rushed  out,  and  locked  himself  in  his 
room.  But  bis  mind  was  dreadfully  agitated — she  heard  him 
talking  of  the  Duke  in  his  sleep,  and  apostrophizing  the  per- 
fidious courtiers  who  had  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  this  fatal 
measure.  In  the  morning,  he  uttered  fearful  cries,  and  his  wife 
rushed  into  his  apartment.  He  neither  knew  where  he  was, 
nor  what  had  happened — he  was  plunged  in  bitter  reflections^ 
and  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  rang  the  bell  to 
countermand  his  orders.  It  was  too  late.  That  be  long  and 
deeply  deplored  this  imnecessary  crime,  or  fauttj  as  one  of  his 
agents  termed  it,  we  believe,  will  not  at  this  day  be  doubted. 

Josephine  continued  her  ceaseless  efforts  to  procure  pardons 
for  the  royalists  who  had  conspired  against  Bonaparte.  She 
would  have  saved  Cadoudal,  if  he  would  have  submitted  to 
petition  for  pardon ;  but  his  pride  was  not  to  be  subdued,  and 
it  cost  him  his  life.  She  succeeded  in  saving  de  Polignac  and 
several  others,  and  when  she  could  not  rescue  the  condemned, 
she  effected  an  amelioration  in  their  imprisonment.  In  short, 
if  she  is  to  be  believed,  she  was  a  beneficent  angel  to  all  who 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  husband.  When  Bonaparte 
consented  to  change  the  sentence  of  Moreau,  from  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years,  to  exile  in  the  United  States,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  he  might  be  waylaid  by  Bonaparte's  evil 
counsellors,  contrary  to  his  will,  and  killed  before  he  could  em- 
bark. She,  it  is  said,  recommended  him  to  the  especial  charge 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  gendarmerie^  Major  Henri, 
and  induced  him  to  accompany  the  general  to  the  ship. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill-treatment  Josephine  frequently  drew 
down  upon  herself^  she  avers  she  loved  her  husband.  The  sole 
object  of  her  interference,  was  to  induce  him  to  act  with  mag- 
nanimity and  justice;  and  to  scorn  that  policy,  which  would 
trample  on  both,  to  gain  its  selfish  ends.  She  is,  in  her  Me- 
moirs, continually  bestowing  upon  this  extraordinary  man,  the 
most  boundless  praises.  His  faults,  she  tenderly  regards,  as 
proceeding  from  the  pernicious  counsels  of  others,  rather  than 
his  own  breast.  His  ambition  was  his  own,  but  his  crimes  his 
flatterers !  Yet,  she  says,  rather  inconsistently,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  men.  He 
held  them  in  supreme  contempt,  but  he  had  the  wonderful  talent 
of  making  them  subservient  to  his  designs.  He  often  told  her 
how  much  he  despised  the  servility  of  his  pretended  friends, 
naming  them ;  that  almost  all  he  saw  about  him,  were  vile  and 
corrupt;  three  only,  he  thought,  were  really  attached  to  him. 
On  one  occasion,  he  said,  ''Caulincourt  has  been  but  too  faith- 
ful to  me ;  and  for  that  reason,  we  are  both  doomed  to  nourish 
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eternal  regrets*  But  that  which  is  done,  is  done  :  you  only, 
Josephine,  were  right.  I'll  tell  you  here,  as  Louis  XIV.  did, 
when  addressing  her  whom  he  regarded  as  his  best  friend : 
'  Madame,  your  solidity  is  worth  more  than  most  of  my  coun- 
sellors.' So  I  admit,  in  principle,  that  sometimes  your  sex  is 
more  clear-sighted  than  ours — but  do'nt  be  vain  of  it,  for  your 
faults  are  more  frequent." 

About  this  period,  and  after  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Empe- 
ror, the  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  whom  Napoleon 
had  intended  for  his  heir,  died.  Josephine  was  inconsolable, 
especially  when  she  beard  him  observe,  that  *'  it  was  very 
unfortunate  for  Josephine,  for  on  the  head  of  that  child  great 
hopes  reposed."  This  was  the  event  that  decided  him  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce,  though  he  had  hinted  at  such  a  thing  before. 
The  hint  dwelt  on  her  mind,  and  her  fears  induced  her  to  ex- 
press to  him  a  wish  that  he  would  cause  the  law  of  divorce  to 
be  repealed.  He  laughed  at  her  terrors,  however.  *'  If,"  said 
he,  '*  Henri  IV.  forgot  what  he  owed  to  Margaret  de  Valois, 
(that  princess  had  saved  his  life  at  St.  Barthelemy)  your  hus- 
band, far  from  imitating  such  an  example,  will  know  how  to 
draw  closer,  if  it  be  possible,  the  knot  which  unites  you  to  him. 
You  shall  be  crowned  another  Marie  de  Medicis.  Nevertheless, 
continued  he,  the  law  of  divorce  is  useful  to  me  at  present :  it 
is  my  political  compass.  Women  cannot  be  too  much  distrust- 
ed. I  keep  up  this  mound  to  confine  those  about  you  who  would 
dare  to  contemn  the  marital  authority  of  their  lords."* 

Her  terrors,  however,  were  not  appeased  by  badinage  of  this 
natur<^.  The  more  he  advanced  to  the  supreme  power,  the 
more  clearly  she  saw  the  last  ray  of  her  happiness  disappearing. 
But  her  course  of  life,  though  conformable  to  the  most  exact 
etiquette,  was  superb;  her  court  being  composed  of  the  most 
honourable  persons  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

Josephine  describes  the  pageant  of  the  coronation,  and  the 
profound  melancholy  she  felt  on  the  occasion.  When  Napoleon 
placed  the  crown  on  her  head,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  subjected 
herself  to  the  reproof  of  hei  husband.  The  weight  of  her  grandeur 
oppressed  her  spirits,  and  made  her  regret  the  liberty,  she  now  felt 
she  had  forever  lost.  Her  old  friends  she  had  shaken  off,  con- 
trary to  her  wishes,  nor  had  she  the  means  of  contributing  to  their 
fortune.  She  dwelt  in  a  guarded  palace,  where  the  countersign 
was  as  carefully  exchanged  as  in  a  besieged  fort ;  and  it  was 
the  office  of  Duroc  to  report  the  minutiae  of  every  thing  which 
transpired  to  his  master.  If  any  particular,  however  minute, 
was  OQgiitted  or  concealed,  his  suspicious  spirit  created  a  thou- 

•  V«l.  li.  p.  198. 
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sand  phantoms:  bis  imagination  became  immediately  filled  with 
conspiracies,  and  the  countersigns  were  directly  changed.  The 
empire  which  she  flattered  herself  she  had  heretofore  exercised 
over  his  mind,  she  was  now  satisfied  bad  ceased.  He  had  at- 
tained so  extraordinary  an  elevation,  that  he  believed  himself 
invulnerable.  Her  advice  or  expostulation  now  irritated  his 
pride^  and,  from  the  period  of  his  coronation,  he  repeatedly  ma- 
nifested his  distrust'of  her,  and  at  length  desired  her  to  keep 
her  reflections  to  herself,  and  never  presume,  in  future,  to  cen- 
sure his  government. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  dislike  which  his  family  exhi- 
bited towards  Josephine.  She  mainly  attributes  to  them  bis 
ill-treatment  of  her.     She  says— 

*^  La  famille  de  men  epoux  semblait  depuis  long-terns  s'armer  en 
secret  contre  moi.  *  Je  le  sais,  disais-je  k  Madame  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, qui  poBsedait  ma  confiance,  la  plupart  d*entre  eux  ourdissent 
des  trames  secretes  pour  s^emparer  de  son  esprit ;  ils  aigrissent  telle- 
ment  son  humeur  que,  depuis  quclques  terns,  je  suls  en  butte  k  I'ironie  la 
plus  am^re,  c^est  au  point  qu*il  me  disait  Pun  de  ces  jours :  ^  C*est  assez 
pour  vous,  Madame,  d'avoir  ete  couronn^e  dans  la  capitale  de  la  France; 
vous  ne  pouvez  I'etre  k  Milan.  Le  titre  du  roi  appartient  k  moi  seal. 
Je  veux  me  poser  moi-meme  la  couronne  de  fer  sur  la  i^te ;  et  il  ajoutait, 
avec  force,  cette  energique  parole  de  Charles  XII.'   Dieu  me  la  donne ; 

fare  k  qui  la  toucbe.'  ^  £n  effect  je  ne  partageai  point  ce  nouveau  dia- 
eme  ;  je  fus  spectatrice  du  triomphe  de  mou  6poux ;  et  du  haut  d'une 
tribune  de  la  cathedrale,  je  contemplais  avec  Amotion  la  gloire  qui 
Fenvironnait,  eloigne  de  ma  personne.'  '*  Vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

Her  biographer  is  more  full  on  the  subject.     She  says — 

*' Joseph  could  not  endure  her ;  but  his  wife  acted  justly  towards  her. 
As  for  Madame  Murat,  she  did  not  conceal  her  opinions  very  closely, 
and  in  many  instances  she  tried  to  humiliate  the  wife  of  Napoleon.  In 
fact,  Josephine  rendered  her  the  like  good  offices :  the  two  i:<i8ters-in- 
law  were  continually  at  war ;  the  princess,  however,  carried  it  on  with 
more  candour  and  less  bitterness.  Madame  Baciocchi  really  consid- 
ered her  brother's  wife  only  as  the  first  instrument  of  his  ^andeur. 
'  From  the  moment,'  said  she,  *  that  his  power  was  above  attack,  it 
was  necessary  to  destroy  her  without  pity.'  This  lady  was  the  first  to 
advise  the  iniquitous  separation  which  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  the  Emperor  and  all  his  family.  Madame  Le- 
titia  was  the  cause  of  deep  mortifications  to  her  daughter-in-law.  Their 
characters  were  in  perpetual  opposition.  The  one  was  remarkable  for 
acts  of  beneficence,  and  the  other  for  her  extreme  parsimony.  She 
loudly  disapproved  of  the  luxury  which  reigned  at  her  son's  court,  for 
which  she  blamed  Josephine.  *  She  will  ruin  him,'  she  would  often 
say ;  '  her  prodigalities  are  without  bounds.  Ought  she  not,  after  my 
example,  to  enter  into  the  snuAest  detaib  of  her  expenditure  V  In  fact, 
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Madame  Letitia  might  have  established  a  course  of  practical  economy. 
She  descended  herself  into  her  very  kitchens  to  watch  the  cooks  and 
scullions.  Nothing  escaped  her  rare  sagacity.  *'  Do  not  forget/  she 
would  say  to  them,  '  to  put  on  table  plenty  of  vegetables ;  they  purify 
the  blood,  and  confirm  the  health:  above  all,  have  very  few  meat  dishes; 
they  provoke  the  appetite  without  satisfying  it ;  and  it  is  always  to  be 
begun  again.'  *'  Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Among  Josephine's  qualities,  we  must  not  omit  there  was  to 
be  found  a  spice  of  jealousy.  She  feared,  as  our  Sybil  sagaci* 
ously  rensarks,  the  accomplishment  of  a  singular  prediction 
made  to  her,  probably  by  the  Sybil  herself:  *^  A  blonde  lady 
will  one  day  supplant  you,  and  fill  your  plaee  near  Napoleon^ 
and  will  cause  your  exile."  Thenceforth  she  apprehended  that 
Bonaparte  would  form  some  secret  connexion  destructive  of  her 
happiness.  This  caused  her  to  exhibit  great  constraint  when- 
ever a  young  and  pretty  person  was  presented  to  her.  He,  in 
fact,  began  to  neglect  her,  for  more  than  one  Italian  beauty  had 
for  some  moments  fixed  his  attention ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
Josephine  tletected  him  at  the  feet  of  Mademoiselle  Guil-— who 
was  attached  fo  her  court  in  the  quality  of  reader,  and  who 
joined  to  much  beauty,  sensibility,  wit  and  intelligence.  Con- 
stancy, however,  was  not  Napoleon's  favourite  virtue,  for  be 
distrusted  the  sex,  and  was  extremely  unwilling  to  submit  to 
any  yoke.  He,  therefore,  candidly  told  Josephine  she  might 
remain  tranquil,  for  no  one  should  succeed  her  in  his  heart; 
adding,  ** quant  k  mes  distractions,  dans  mes  instans  de  loisir, 
c'est  une  autre  affaire."  But  his  jealousy  of  her  always  con- 
tinued, and  during  their  journey  through  Italy,  after  he  was 
decorated  with  the  iron  crown,  she  was  the  constant  object  of  his 
suspicion.  Her  chagrin,  in  consequence  of  it,  actually  made 
her  ill,  and  she,  with  great  feeling  remarks,  ''No,  never  shalll 
forget  the  tears  I  then  shed!"  Yet  he  still  loved  her, -and 
passed  all  tbe  time  he  could  in  her  society. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  tbe 
aggrandisement  of  his  family.  '*I  am  going,"  said  he,  '*to  be- 
gin with  your  son,  Madame;  Eugene  is  a  bachelor:  Well!  I 
wish  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign.  The  king  of 
Bavaria  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  me;  and  tbe  hiand 
of  the  Princess  Augusta  Amelia  must  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude." 
Some  difficulty  arose  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  who  had 
been  prejudiced  agaiiist  Eugene,  but  Bonaparte  soon  smoothed 
it  away,  and  the  marriage  took  place  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  Josephine.  It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to  follow  the  successive 
steps  he  took  in  the  elevation  of  his  hrottiers  and  sisters. 
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Josephine  on  the  throne  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  mother.  She 
invited  her  most  affectionately  to  reside  with  her,  with  Napo- 
leon's approbation ;  but  the  old  lady  invariably  declined.  She 
said  she  was  happy  in  her  humble  dwelling,  and  might  not  be 
so  in  a  palace — she  preferred  the  peaceful  residence  of  Martin- 
ique to  the  dangerous  honours  which  attended  the  court  of  her 
son-in-law.  Napoleon,  without  her  knowledge,  however,  gave 
orders  that  she  should  always  be  received  in  the  island  with  dis- 
tinguished honours.  Soon  after  these  orders  had  been  received, 
the  old  lady  left  her  farm  at  Trois-Islets,  according  to  custom, 
to  visit  the  town.  She  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  several 
female  mulatto  slaves,  carrying  her  baggage.  Her  amazement 
may  well  be  imagined  to  find  herself,  on  landing  at  the  wharf, 
saluted  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  cries  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, repeating  incessantly,  vive  pEmpereur! — vive  la  mere  de 
Plmperatrice  Josephine!  Immediately  the  governor,  followed 
by  all  the  authorities,  advanced  to  compliment  her  on  coming 
ashore,  and  to  her  vexation  and  surprise,  she  was  placed  under 
a  canopy  richly  embroidered.  Madame  de  Tascher  scarcely 
knew  where  she  was,  and  her  distress  and  embarrassment  was 
exceedingly  increased  by  her  having  brought,  as  was  customary 
with  her,  some  poultry,  two  Guinea  pigs,  and  a  small  kid.  li 
was  with  great  difliculty  she  consented  to  accept  his  excellen- 
cy's invitation  to  a  public  feast  prepared  for  the  occasion,  or  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  escorted  in  pomp  to  the  principal  church, 
and  thence  to  the  hotel.  Every  instant  she  was  turning  round, 
and  making  signs  to  her  mulatto  girls  to  hide  the  live  stock ! 
Her  trouble  was  as  great  as  it  was  ridiculous.  Every  one  smil- 
ed, but  from  respect  to  the  good  old  lady,  they  were  silent.  The 
title  which  Napoleon  conferred  on  her  she  peremptorily  refus- 
ed to  receive,  and  after  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of  these  un- 
expected and  embarrassing  honours,  she  joyfully  left  the  city  as 
soon  as  she  could,  and  took  care  to  return  to  it  again  as  seldom 
as  possible.  This  excellent  old  woman  was  very  much  beloved 
at  Martinique.  The  people  gave  her  the  title  of  the  mother  and 
protectress  of  unhappy  slaves — a  title  more  truly  glorious  than 
any  her  son-in-law  could  bestow.  She  would  never  accept  any 
thing  from  Bonaparte  or  her  daughter,  always  replying  that  she 
had  more  than  was  necessary.  She  even  returned  the  diamonds 
that  adorned  the  miniature  of  her  daughter,  which  had  been 
sent  to  her.  Napoleon  did  not  like  her.  "She  is,"  said  be, 
«<a  bourgeoise  in  the  full  force  of  the  term:  she  has  only  little 
ideas.  Speak  to  her  of  the  labours  of  agriculture;  the  way  to 
manure  lands;  add  to  that  an  account  of  fowls  and  rabbits,  and 
you'll  then  see  her  countenance  expand:    she  will  tell  you>  '1 
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prefer  this  tranquil  life  to  the  first  throne  in  the  universe.' " 
She  died  in  1807. 

When  the  old  Spanish  King,  with  his  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Etruria,  were  confined  at 
Gompeigne,  Josephine  obtained  from  Napoleon  his  consent  to 
their  being  treated  with  royal  magnificence.  He  also  assured 
them  their  captivity  should  be  short,  and  they  should  be  restor- 
ed when  Spain  had  undergone  a  regeneration.  When  the  war 
was  unsuccessful  in  Spain,  he  began  to  see  that  his  schemes  of 
conquest  would  fail.  His  agitation  became  apparent  to  the 
whole  court.  Josephine  felt  the  outpourings  of  the  storm.  He 
would  walk  half  the  night  with  hurried  steps,  and  often  strike 
his  forehead  like  a  man  in  despair.  She  tried  to  soothe  him, 
but  in  vain. 

When  Napoleon  learned  by  his  secret  correspondence,  that 
Austria  was  dissatisfied,  and  intended  to  declare  war  against 
him,  he  wonid  not  sufiTer  the  French  to  know  it.  Apparently 
he  made  no  preparations ;  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  both  freinds 
and  enemies,  he  caused  splendid  balls  and  parties  to  be  given  at  the 
Tuilleries.  Josephine  says  it  became  an  enchanted  palace.  But 
one  night  he  received  certain  despatches :  awakening  his  wife,  he 
said,  *'you  have  played  the  part  of  Empress  long  enough,  you 
miJst  now  resume  the  character  of  a  generaPs  wife.  I  set  out 
this  instant,  and  you  must  accompany  me  as  far  as  Strasbourg." 
She  immediately  arose;  put  a  Madrass  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  dressed  herself,  and  threw  over  all  a  warm  night  cloak : 
the  toilet  of  her  ladies  who  were  to  attend  her,  was  as  quickly 
made  as  her  own  ;  and,  without  a  murmur,  she  departed  with 
the  Emperor  in  the  night.  At  daylight,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  army. 

At  this  period  she  certainly  appears  by  her  judicious  and  af- 
fectionate behaviour,  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  him. 
He  is  said  one  day  to  have  remarked  confidentially,  to  Camba- 
ceres,  that  he  was  convinced  he  would  enjoy  security  as  long  as 
he  preserved  Josephine.  As  a  proof,  that  she  prevented  liim 
from  yielding  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  flatterers,  repeat- 
ing to  him  incessantly,  ^'  my  friend,  you  are  drinking  poison 
from  a  golden  cup.  Believe  me,  only  the  bad  are  an  example 
to  the  court,  the  good  are  ridiculed."  He  added — '*This  excel- 
lent woman  never  shrinks  from  a  journey,  however  painful  it 
may  be— neither  fatigue,  nor  privation  can  discourage  her.  She 
employs  importunity,  and  even  tricks,  to  folloiv  me.  If  I  get 
into  a  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  my  great  surprise, 
there  I  find  Josephine,  all  ready,  although  she  ought  not  to  be 
of  the  party.     '  But  it*  is  impossible  for  you  to  go — I  am  going 
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too  far-^^you  hate  suffered  too  much  already — and  youMI  want  a 
great  deal  of  baggage!'  'None,'  she  would  say,  find  all  was 
fiireseen ;  and  thus  almost  always  I'm  obliged  to  yield."  When 
they  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  Napoleon  felt  a  presentiment  that 
he  should  be  rictorious.  '*  Josephine,"  said  be  in  parting  from 
her,  '*  watches  over  all  she  loves,  and  my  tutelary  angel  will 
never  cease  to  offer  up  her  vows  for  the  happiness  of  her  lord." 
She  adds-*^'*  He  knew  me  well.  I  never  nourished  a  thought, 
I  never  formed  a  desire,  which  were  not  directed  towards  his 
ghry."  We  really  think,  with  her  biographer,  that  Napoleon 
was  never  So  happy  and  so  well  served,  as  during  the  years  he 
passed  with  that  woman  who  was  always  his  best  and  most  con-, 
stanr  friend.  Of  him  Josephine  said,  ''He  has  a  noble  soul,  a 
sensible  and  grateful  heart.  His  tastes  are  simple,  his  senti- 
ments honest,  and  the  qualities  of  the  man  are  pleasing." 

After  the  battle  ofWHgram,and  when  his  eagles  were  plant* 
ed  on  the  ramparts  of  Vienna,  he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  the 
palace  of  Schoenbrunn ;  where  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Maria 
Louisa,  who  being  ill,  had  been  left  behind  when  her  family 
fled.  She  treated  Napoleon  with  distinguished  hospitality,  and 
it  delighted  him  extremely.  It  was  here,  it  is  said,  that 
he  addressed  his  secret  vows  to  the  descendant  of  so  many 
kings,  and  whilst  his  wife  was  celebrating  his  victories  with  en- 
thusiasm, he  was  forming  the  design  of  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  destruction  of  her  happiness.  Contrary  to  his  hith- 
erto invariable  custom,  he  neglected  to  write  to  her.  Had  it 
been  any  other  than  this  man  of  calculation,  we  should  have 
said  his  a>nf:cience  prevented  him.  When  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
was  signed,  he  left  Schcenbrunn,  and  went  to  Munich,  where 
Josephine  rejoined  him,  and  they  travelled  back  together  to 
Fontainbleau.  It  was  here  thut  she  again  began  to  doubt  her 
husband*s  regard  for  his  sacred  promises.  Fouche  hinted  to 
ber  the  probability  of  a  divorce.  Nafioleon  himself,  she  says, 
wounded,  nay  outraged,  her  feelings,  and  he  remained,  to  all 
appearances,  unmoved  by  her  distress.  One  single  look  of  ten- 
derness would  have  calmed  her  whilst  in  the  convulsions  of  de* 
spair.  Far  from  being  softened,  he  even  affected  to  smile  on  her 
with  pity.  He  took  occasion  one  day  after  a  dinner,  iete  atUcy 
to  announce  to  her  his  intention  to  divorce  hen  She  fainted, 
and  was  irrecoverable  for  three  hours.  He  consigned  her  to  her 
women  and  his  physician  Corvisart,  and  left  her.  In  the  even- 
ing he  again  saw  her,  when  she  [lOured  forth  the  most  touching 
complaints.  '^Stop,  Josephine,"  cried  he,  "and  pity  your  hus- 
band !  I  regret  imitating,  on  this  occasion,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Hague,  but  I  owe  it  to  my  people.     I  belong  wholly  to  glory  ! 
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I  own  it,  if  afflicts  me  extremely  to  separate  myself  from  yoa, 
but  my  power  has  become  so  colossal  that  I  must  place  it  on  a 
basis  whose  solidity  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  weight  it  will 
have  to  sustain.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  must  have  an  heir; 
and  the  blood  of  Kin^s  must  henceforth  become  proud  of  an  al* 
liance  with  mine!"  She  replied*"  You  wish  to  render  yourself 
still  more  illustrious  by  an  alliance  with  some  great  prince ! 
Then  shall  we  see  jealousy,  envy  and  hatred  arm  themselves 
against  you.  You  will  raise  yourself  more  every  day,  in  the 
hofie  of  being  at  last  sheltered  from  danger ;  and  suddenly,  a 
new  destiny,  still  concealed  by  clouds,  will  break  forth,  and 
overturn  you  in  the  dust !"  She  then  revealed  to  him  what  had 
been  disclosed  to  her  in  relation  to  his  fate,  namely,  that  if  se« 
parated  from  her  he  would  be  overthrown  and  banished,  and 
his  very  name  be  prosci  ibed-— "  It  was  that — it  was  that,"  she 
said,  **that  pained  her  heart!"  He  paid  great  attention,  she 
observes,  to  what  she  told  him,  and  when  she  had  finished,  he 
walked  about  in  silence.  At  length,  with  the  most  lively  agi* 
tation  exhibited  in  his  face,  he  stopped,  and  asked  who  had 
discovered  to  her  his  secret  f  She  made  him  an  evasive  answer, 
to  which  he  rejoined.  At  length  he  had  to  dissemble,  and  tell 
her  he  had  only  wished  to  prove  her !  She  knew  better — he  only 
wished  to  get  out  of  her  way ;  for  he  acknowledged  to  his  friend 
that  before  her  heroic  attachment  he  became  the  feeblest  of 
men.  His  culpable  indifference  to  her,  who  really  loved,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  herself  for  him,  deeply  afflicted  her  affec- 
tionate heart.  From  this  time  he  seldom  saw  her,  and  always 
with  coolness;  and  at  length  he  seemed  entirely  to  abandon  her. 
On  this  she  retired  to  Malmaison,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
painful  workings  of  her  imagination.  After  a  while  he  recall- 
ed her  to  the  palace.  She  returned,  and  performed  the  custo* 
mary  duties  of  her  station :  in  spite  of  her  emotions  she  con  vers-' 
ed  successively  with  the  marshals  and  first  dignitaries  of  the 
empire,  in  her  usual  strain  of  feeling  and  eloquence.  She  was 
really  admired  by  the  most  eminent, and  her  conversation  eager- 
ly sought  by  the  foreign  ambassadors.  There  was  so  much 
grace  in  her  manner  of  doing  the  honours,  that  no  one  depart- 
ed from  her  presence  without  being  enchanted. 

At  length,  the  painful  intelligence  that  a  definitive  separation 
was  decreed  by  the  Council  of  State,  was  communicated  to  her 
by  Fouche.  Bonaparte, on  that  very  day,  dared,  she  says,  to  tell 
her  that  be  was  governed  by  Fortune,  who  had  divided  two 
hearts  which  a  mutual  sympathy  attracted  towards  each  other; 
that  his  love  had  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  to  exile  her 
to  Italy,  for  he  would  be  incessantly  tormented  by  his  reflec- 
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tions,  if  she  remained  in  France ;  that  he  should  regret  her  stn* 
cerely,  but  that  he  had  sworn  to  sacrifice  what  was  most  dear 
to  him.  Poor  Josephine  could  only  gently  complain— he  was 
moved,  and  bursting  into  tears,  he  tore  himself  from  her  arms, 
and  uttered  in  a  feeble  voice,  *'  I  have  made  useless  efforts  to 
forget  what  I  owe  you-— my  heart  suffers  yet  more  than  yours. 
I  know  what  I  ought  to  do  in  return  for  your  cares,  your  tender- 
ness>  and  your  regard.'*  But  it  would  be  tiresome  to  notice  all 
the  conversation  of  these  two  persons,  s6  singularly  situated. 
They  parted,  she  says,  in  mutual  grief!  Shortly  after,  the 
Arch  Chancellor,  Carabaceres,  was  charged  by  Napoleon,  to 
announce  to  Josephine,  that  the  divorce  was  complete.  The 
afflicted  wife  answered  in  these  words—'*  If  I  have  no  power  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  France,  I  hope  that  another 
woman,  more  happy  than  I,  may  accomplish  it!"  She  shortly 
after  saw  her  son,  and  he  told  her  that  Napoleon  had  exacted 
it  of  him,  to  carry  to  the  Senate  the  act  which  announced  the 
dissolution  of  his  mother's  marriage !  He  was  disposed  to  dis- 
obey this  wanton  tyranny,  but  she  urged  his  compliance  with  such 
warmth  and  reason,  that  he  yielded.  On  that  evening,  Napo- 
leon invited  a  party,  but  poor  Josephine  was  now  so  entirely 
overcome,  that  she  with  difficulty  restrained  herself,  and  her 
emotion  seemed  to  paralyze  the  assembly.  No  one  could  speak, 
except  the  cruel  author  of  the  scene,  who  seemed  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  what  passed.  When  the  company  took  their  leave, 
Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  and  Napoleon  advanced  towards 
her,  and  the  former  presented  the  act  of  divorce  for  her  signa- 
ture. She  remonstrated  tenderly  with  Napoleon,  and  though 
she  moved  him,  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  She  signed  the  pa- 
per. He  then  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  walked  her  backwards 
and  forwards  with  hasty  steps.  At  length  he  said,  **  this  is  an 
action  which  will,  one  day  or  other,  serve  as  a  fin»  subject  for 
a  tragedy!"  ''Ah!"  said  she,  "and  who  will  be  the  tyrant 
in  it  ?"  Disconcerted  by  this  question,  he  dropped  her  arm, 
and  putting  his  hand  behind  his  back,  ''the  tyrant,  Madame f 
Well !  it  shall  be  Fouche  or  Cambaceres  !"  "  Wit  and  imagi- 
nation," adds  Josephine  archly,  "are  not  at  the  command  of 
all  the  world."  Thus  did  he  shake  off  the  woman  who  had  first 
procured  his  advancement,  and  who  had,  with  incredible  pains, 
and  no  contemptible  skill,  laboured  to  preserve  his  glory  un- 
tarnished. Her  dismissal  was  hailed  with  triumph  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  world  was  astonished  that  so  illustrious  a  con- 
queror should  solicit  with  such  ostentation,  the  daughter  of  a 
sovereign  whom  he  had  just  before  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Emperor  ordered  hef  to  Malmaison,  and  he  himself  re- 
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iired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  bad  the  hypocrisy  to  shut  himself 
up  from  his  courtiers  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  three  months 
he  was  married  again. 

During  the  first  year  of  her  divorce,  Josephine  says  she  was 
absorbed  in  a  continual  reverie.     The  revolution  in  her  happi- 
ness had  been  too  sudden  and  too  great.     It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  her  health  gave  way  under  it,  and  that  she  was 
miserable.     She  grieved  ajB  well  for  her  children  as  herself. 
Both  Eugene  and  Hortense  had  been  cruelly  forced  to  occupy 
the  first   rank  among  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  felicitate 
the  new  Empress.     They  had  outwardly  to  applaud  an  act 
which  was  effected  by  perjury,   and  by  the  violation   of  the 
rights  of  a   beloved  mother!     Neither  could  she  look  with 
indifference  on  their   descent  from   the  eminence  they  had 
enjoyed :   they  were  guiltless  of  the  wrongs  it  pleased  Na- 
poleon to  charge  on  her,  yet  they  became  equally  the  victims 
of  his  selfish  policy.     Time,  that  grand  restorer  of  repose, 
at  length  shed  his  benign  influence  over  her  sorrows.     She  be- 
gan to  take  pleasure  in  the  attentions  of  the  friends  who  had 
not  forsaken  her,  and  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.    She 
employed  herself  in  the  performance  of  benevolent  actions  to- 
wards her  dependents,  and  had  once  more  begun  to  taste  of 
tranquillity,  when  Napoleon  suddenly  presented.himself !     He 
threw  himself  with  transport  into  her  arms !     *'  Oh !"  says  she, 
I  then  knew  that  he  could  still  love ;  for  he  really  loved.     He 
could  not  help  lavishing  upon  me  looks  of  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion :  at  length  he  said  with  deep  emotion,  ^  dear  Josephine,  1 
have  always  loved  you—- 1  still  love  you !' "     ''  I  tried,  Bona- 
parte, to  efface  you  from  my  heart,  and  you  again  present  your- 
self to  my  eyes !    My  efforts  are  useless !    To  love  you,  and 
to  die,  is  now  my  lot !  what  a  future  awaits  me !"    *'  Wretch  !'* 
replied  he,  ''  I  have  been  able  to  abandon  you  !    I  have  only 
repaid  your  tenderness  with  a  cold  indifference  !"   The  conver- 
sation tapered  off,  however,  as  all  hers  with  him  did,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  government,  and  the  means  of  preserving  his  own  glory. 
He  opened  to  her  his  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  and 
his  ambition  to  rise  still  higher  !     They  parted,  at  length,  as 
good  friends  as  could  be  expected,  and  he  visited  her  repeatedly 
afterwards.    In  fact,  he  liked  to  talk  with  her,  to  entertain  her 
with  all  the  little  details  of  court-gossip ;  and  he  frequently  de- 
clared, he  never  saw  her  but  with  new  pleasure.     He  bad  the 
delicacy,  however,  never  to  speak  to  her  of  his  new  Empress^ 
and,  indeed,  |M)or  Josephine  could  scarcely  contain  her  emotion 
when  any  one  mentioned  her  in  her  presence-— she  would  say 
nothing,  but  her  distress  would  be  visible.     She  was  sometimes 
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heard  to  murmur  with  ill-disguised  joy,  "  he  will  never  love- 
her !  he  has  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  policy-— but  his  first 
wife  will  always  possess  his  confidence."  **IVor,"  says  her  bi- 
ographer, '*  was  she  deceived— for  more  than  once  she  had  rea- 
son to  congratulate  herself  on  the  irresistible  ascendancy  she 
always  retained  over  him." 

On  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  she  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  him.  Bonaparte  ordered  his  nurse  to  carry  him  to  Trianon, 
where  Josephine,  having  received  intimation  of  it,  met  hira» 
With  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  caressed  the  child.  *'  His 
mother,"  said  she,  **i8  happier  than  I  am.  I  now  freely  pardon 
her  the  injury  she  has  done  me  by  occupying  my  place.  From 
this  day,  I  will  forg€»t  the  errors  of  my  husfa«ind,  and  think  only 
of  the  happiness  of  the  father."  Time,  reflection  and  necessity 
produced  a  calm  in  her  mind,  and  she  flattered  herself,  with 
reason,  that  Bonaparte  would  continue  his  protection  to  her 
children.  She  now  turned  her  thcMights  to  her  own  little  do- 
main, whose  gardens  she  tastefully  ornamented,  and  in  her 
neighbourhood  she  asgisted  the  poor,  protected  the  weak,  and 
discouraged  the  vicious.  Her  little  court  united,  in  elegant 
simplicity,  her  ancient  friends  whom  she  now  recovered,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Bonaparte's  generals.  Mas- 
sena  was  her  neighbour,  and  their  intercourse  was  delightful  to 
both  parties. 

Bonaparte  often  said  in  speaking  of  her,  "GuiUyt  indeed, 
would  be  the  man,  who  should  disturb  the  quiet  that  Josephine 
begins  to  enjoy  !  I  have  sworn  it,  and  I  shall  insure  to  her, 
from  henceforth,  the  repose  of  her  life — her  solitude  shall  be 
respected."  When  his  son  was  btiptized,  Josephine  gave  some 
brilliant  fetes,  to  which  foreign  princes  were  invited.  The  table 
of  the  dethroned  Empress  was  served  with  as  much  kixury  as  that 
at  the  Tuilleries.  She  incurred  extraordinary  expenses  to  sus- 
tain this  eclat,  with  the  intention  of  proving  to  Bonaparte,  the 
happiness  she  felt  at  his  having  an  heir.  The  Emperor  soon 
gave  her  a  new  estate — the  chateau  of  Navarre,  in  Normandy. 
Her  taste  for  the  country,  and  tiie  beaiKies  of  nature,  which  her 
elevation  to  a  throne  had  not  destroyed,  led  her  often  to  visit 
and  embellish  that  beautiful  spot.  As  she  regarded  it  as  her 
peculiar  province  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  an  active  benevo- 
lence, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  sufiTered  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Pope  to  pass,  as  a  matter  of  course*  She  plead  his 
cause,  however,  with  Napoleon  in  vain.  But  she  sent  a  special 
agent  to  inquire  into  the  minutest  details  of  his  situation,  and 
to  oflTer  tier  assistance.  The  pontifi*  was  touched  with  this  mark 
#f  her  kindness,  and  received  her  messenger  with  affectionate 
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eordiality.  She  found  that  he  was  honourably  treated,  and  had 
the  court  carriages  at  his  service,  though  he  seldom  availed 
bimseirof  them. 

Before  Najioleon  departed  for  Russia,  he  called  to  bid  Jose- 
phine  adieu.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  intend- 
ed  invasion.  She  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it—- she  repre* 
sented  the  fickleness  of  fortune — the  difficulties  of  the  project* 
She  advised  him  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Germany,  but  to 
go  no  further.  He  interrupted  her^ — **I  will  re-establish  the 
kingdom  of  Poland !"  '^  Provided  always,"  retorle<l  she,  ^'  that 
they  leave  you  time  and  power."  He  then  rudely  broke  off  the 
conversation.  <*  Another  time,"  said  she,  '^you  will  willingly 
listen  to  your  friend."  ^^  Advice  to  me !  advice!"  replied  he  with 
scorn,  '^doyou  think  of  such  a  thing,  Madame  f  I  am  the  son 
of  an  Emperor;  I  can  move  all  Germany  at  my  pleasure,  and 
Prussia  cannot  remain  neutral  in  the  approaching  events:  rather 
congratulate  me  before-hand  on  the  accomplishment  of  my  sub- 
lime conceptions.  I  will  write  to  you  from  the  ancient  capital 
of  Russia ;  and  I  wish  to  make  you  one  day  a  witness  of  the  bril- 
liant destinies  which  seem  to  await  me." 
.  Her  fears  were  too  well  founded,  and  her  grief  was  complete 
when  she  read  the  fatal  bulletin  which  announced  the  disasters 
of  that  direful  campaign.  Her  son  was  there,  as  well  as  Napo* 
leon,  and  their  dangers  were  equally  imminent.  Whenever  she 
received  a  despatch,  her  face,  on  breaking  the  seals,  would  as* 
sumeall  colours— every  one  suffered  in  witnessing  her  distress. 
''They  were  alive  at  the  departure  of  the  courier,"  she  would 
say,  ''but,  perhaps,  to-day  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  lament 
over  their  destruction  !"  At  length  they  returned,  and  Napoleon 
found  all  France  in  tears.  Josephine  joined  in  the  general  la- 
mentation. 

Bonaparte  still  appeared  to  entertain  high  hopes.  His  flat- 
terers received  him  ivith  felicitations  on  his  happy  return  from 
Moscow,  and  he  seemed  intoxicated  with  their  incense !  But 
his  people  were  worn  out  with  horrors,  and  sighed  after  repose. 
In  private,  too,  he  appeared  humble  by  his  defeat.  He  called 
on  Josephine,  and  she  perceived  his  distress — she  pitied  and 
tried  to  soothe  him.  At  first  he  seemed  to  anticipate  his  ap- 
proaching fall,  but  recovering  his  energy  he  told  her  he  had  de- 
termined on  new  conquests— -that;  misfortunes  only  served  to 
give  more  energy  to  noble  souls,  and  to  furnish  the  mind  with 
more  solid  reflection.  Josephine  combatted  his  reasoning,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  he  took  bis  leave  filled  with 
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Next  followei]  his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  then  the  defection  of  bis 
brother-in-law,  Murat,  and  that  of  many  other  partisans*  Jo- 
sephine was  in  despair.  She  saw,  it  is  true,  the  immense  means 
employed  by  Napoleon  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  save  France, 
but  she  believed  them  useless.  She  says,  she  saw  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  which 
had  been  made  as  to  her  divorce,  and  which  announced  that  the 
moment  Napoleon  abandoned  her,  he  would  cease  to  be  fortu- 
nate. When  she  again  saw  him,  she  redoubled  her  efforts  to 
open  his  eyes  to  his  situation,  recommended  those  steps  that 
prudence  suggested,  and  advised  him  strongly  to  fly  into  Italy. 
He  hung  his  head  for  a  few  moments  with  an  air  of  incredulity. 
Josephine  kept  silence.  He  replied — '^The  entry  of  enemies 
on  the  sacred  territory  of  France,  prescribes  my  duties :  I  know 
how  to  fulfil  them.  This  occasion  will  serve  me  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation: I  know  how  to  profit  by  it,  as  usual,  as  a  man  of 
genius,  as  a  moderate  governor,  and  as  a  skilful  general,  and  I 
will  cover  over  my  future  plans  of  vengeance  with  all  the  colours 
which  exhibit  true  grandeur  of  soul.'' 

The  allied  armies  advanced  towards  France.  Napoleon  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  palace.  He  knew  the  danger  to  his  person 
if  he  took  the  command  of  a  retreating  army,  for  the  war  was 
waged  against  him  rather  than  the  French,  who  looked  coldly 
at  the  issue.  They  were  indeed  desirous,  by  this  time,  to  be 
released  from  his  sceptre  of  iron.  At  length  events  drove  him 
from  Paris  to  the  command  of  his  forces,  and  he  made  Maria- 
Louisa  Regent  in  bis  absence,  and  presenting  her  and  his  son  to 
the  national  guard,  he  recommended  them  to  their  fidelity.  He 
.visited  Josephine,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  was  deeply  affect- 
ed— the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks.  '*I  was  once,"  said  he, 
''as  happy  as  a  man  could  be,  but  now  that  the  storm  gatliers 
over  my  head,  I  have  only  you,  Josephine,  on  whom  I  can  re- 
pose.*' She  tried  to  inspire  him  with  firmness — she  urged  him 
to  defend  his  country.  He  breathed  out  his  regrets  for  the  past, 
mingled  with  perpetual  menaces  on  the  coalition  of  his  enemies. 
His  face,  and  the  sound  bfhis  voice,  presented  together  some- 
thing august  yet  touching.  The  grief  of  Josephine  cannot  be 
conceived-— «he  took  the  hand  of  him  who  had  cast  her  off,  and 
presses!  it  to  her  heart-— he  did  not  withdraw  it,  but  on  the  con- 
trary locked  it  in  his,  and  wept !  He  threw  himself  into  her 
arms,  and  said  in  a  stifled  voice — 'Mh  i  if  I  only  had  another 
Josephine!"  Her  heart  inclined  towards  that  guilty  husband, 
whom  she  wished  once  more  to  embrace  before  they  part- 
ed, perhaps,  forever.  Their  situation  was  mutually  distressing ; 
at  length  be  tore  himself  from  her,  saying,  ''If  I  fall,  it  will  ter- 
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Txfj  the  universe!"     These  were  the  last  words  she  ever  beard 
him  speak. 

Sooo  after  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  bloody  events 
which  put  the  allied  powers  in  possession  of  Paris.  Upon  their 
approach  Josephine  fled  with  terror  to  Navarre — she  regarded 
every  soldier  she  met  as  a  cossack.  When  she  there  learned 
the  lamentable  position  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  tal^en  ill — her 
women  were  in  consternation  at  her  situation.  At  length  she 
exclaimed,  ''I  ought  not  to  remain  here — my  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  Bonaparte.  I  ought  to  discharge  the  debt  contracted 
by  Maria-Louisa.  He  is  alone,  abandoned — but  Josephine  is 
true  to  him."  A  flood  of  tears  relieved  her.  She  ordered  her 
carriage,  but  her  servants  refused  to  obey.  They  threw  them- 
selves at  her  feet  to  delay  her  setting  out.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  a  courier  arrived,  and  relieved  her  mind,  in  some 
measure,  from  its  torments.  He  assured  her  the  Emperor  was 
out  of  danger,  but  could  tell  her  nothing  else.  She  was  forced 
to  remain,  and  be  daily  distracted  with  the  various  reports  of  his 
approaching  fate.  Ailer  enduring  this  torment  for  some  days, 
she  received  a  despatch  from  Talleyrand,  inviting  her  to  return 
to  Malmaison,  to  do  its  honours  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  both  of  whom  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
sovereign  of  that  enchanted  palace.  It  was  necessary  she  should 
obey,  but  she  did  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  which  she  was  obliged 
to  conceal.  She  returned  to  her  retreat,  which  she  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  honour.  Her  possessions  were  respect- 
ed. She  was  once  more  in  the  centre  of  her  court,  but  it  was 
now  embellished  by  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  persons 
of  Europe.  She  might  have  then  esteemed  herself  happy,  if 
she  could  have  forgotten  her  husband,  for  she  was  the  only  one 
of  the  imperial  family  who  preserved  her  title  and  honours.  The 
brilliant  and  graceful  Josephine,  honoured  by  the  society  of  the 
masters  of  Europe,  re-appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  French  like 
a  resplendant  meteor  that  had  emerged  from  an  eclipse.  Stran- 
gers flocked  in  crowds  to  admire  her — she  received  the  most 
honourable  felicitations  on  her  noble  conduct  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle.  '*  Every  where,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der to  her,  ''I  bear  the  name  of  Josephine  extolled.  They  de- 
nominate her  the  tutelary  genius  of  Bonaparte.  You  shall  still 
he  so,  Madame,  to  the  French,  for,  in  imitation  of  you,  and  to 
prove  the  interest  with  which  you  inspire  me,  I  will  fulfil 
your  intentions,  and  do  all,  in  my  power,  to  protect  the  people 
over  whom  you  have  reigned."  Josephine  was  moved  by  this 
kindness,  and  encouraged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  conquered 
Napoleon,  with  that  eloquence  of  the  heart  which  is  so  persua- 
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.  Bive.  "  I  was,"  said  she, "  his  wife — I  belieTe  myseifstill  obliged 
by  duty  and  friendship  to  solicit  your  favour  towards  him." 
And  when  she  heard  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  BIba,  she  ex- 
claimed, ^*If  Bonaparte  is  abandoned  by  those  who  were  the 
most  dear  to  him,  1,  at  least,  will  not  be  among  them.  I  hate 
the  ungrateful,  and  do  not  participate  in  their  panic.  I  will  re- 
join him  in  hi:)  island,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  few  friends, 
we  shall  perhaps  still  enjoy  a  last  ray  of  happiness." 

The  crowd  that  visited  the  beautiful  Malmaison  was  immense, 
and  among  them,  what  was  Josephine's  surprise  to  see  William 
de  K — ,  her  first  lover.  He  had  buried  his  wife  in  India,  where 
lio  had  acquired  a  large  fortune.  At  the  siege  of  Pat-is  he  had 
been  wounded,  and  now  bore  his  arm  in  a  sling.  She  concealed 
the  emotion  she  could  not  help  feeling,  and  William  regarded 
this  act  of  pnideiice  as  a  manifestation  of  coolness.  He  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  fell  sick.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  it  she 
sent  a  fierson  to  assure  him  that  she  offered  up  her  vows  for  his 
preservation.  It  was  in  vain — his  wound  had  become  aggra- 
vated, anipiitaf  ion  was  resorted  to,  and,  in  three  days  after  the 
dissohition  of  Josephine,  he  resigned  his  life. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  Josephine  almost  daily.  He 
admired  her  charming  retreat.  He  used  to  say  to  her,  '*  Eu- 
gene, Hortense  and  you,  Madame,  are  under  my  protection. 
You  are  mine,  and  may,  without  restraint,  receive  here  your 
former  friends.  I  will  be  your  friend,  both  in  France  and  in 
Russia ;  and  should  you  desire  to  reside  within  my  dominions, 
it  will  be  delightful  for  me  to  place  you  there." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons,  the  brother  of  the  King 
complimented  Josephine.  He  rendered  her  this  homage  for  the 
eminent  services  she  had  rendered  the  illustrious  friends  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  proscribed.  She  had,  too,  the  maternal 
delight  of  pressing  once  more  to  her  bosom,  her  son,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  vice-royalty  of  Italy,  and  re* 
turn  to  France.  Her  correspondence  with  Bonaparte  in  Elba, 
continued  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  returu ;  hut  this,  to- 
gether with  the  agitation  she  had  experienced  from  so  many 
revolutions  in  the  state,  in  which  those  she  best  loved  were  the 
victims,  at  length  affected  her  neives.  From  the  period  of  the 
first  reverse  of  Bonaparte,  she  began  to  experience  violent 
spasms,  which  were  succeeded  by  protracted  weakness.  She 
told  her  children  that  *'she  felt  herself  growing  weaker  every 
hour — that  although  she  was  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  con- 
querors of  her  husband,  and  admired  their  noble  and  generous 
conduct  towards  France,  yet  she  wished  to  partake  of  the  exile 
of  Bonaparte,  and  try  at  least  to  soothe,  by  her  presence,  the 
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days  of  grief  that  were  left  him."  But  the  day  before  she  was 
to  have  set  out,  her  illness  increased,  and  when  she  consulted 
her  physicians,  they  became  alarmed  at  her  situation.  She 
could  no  longer  rise  from  her  bed — a  violent  fever  raged  in  her 
veins,  which  her  uneasiness  of  mind  increased.  She  called  her 
children  around  her,  and  after  addressing  them  affectionately, 
she  apostrophized  the  absent  object  of  her  love.  ''Ah,  Napo- 
leon, I  cannot  survive  your  misfortunes!  The  absolute  aban- 
donment of  you  by  those  ungrateful  wretches  who  owe  you  every 
thing,  and  the  treason  of  many  whom  you  called  your  friends — 
these  are  the  causes  of  my  destruction — these  have  hastened 
my  descent  to  the  tomb!'*  Her  illness  increased.  She  took 
her  son,  and  then  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  and,  tenderly  em- 
bracing them,  recommended  them  to  serve  their  sovereign  and 
his  subjects.  She  then  asked  for  the  portrait  of  Bonaparte, 
which  was  carried  to  her.  She  gazed  at  it,  and  took  a  vivid 
retrospect  of  what  he  had  been.  The  Emperor  Alexander  be- 
ing informed  of  her  danger,  desired  to  see  her,  and  was  admit- 
ted. She  seemed  to  revive  at  his  presence.  ''At  least,"  she 
said  in  a  dying  voice,  "  my  heart  is  untorn— no  remorse  follows 
me  to  the  tomb,  nor  troubles  my  ashes.  I  have  wished  well  to 
the  French;  I  have  done  all  1  could  to  contribute  to  it;  and  I 
can  say  with  truth  to  you,  who  witness  my  last  moments,  that 
never,  never  has  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  been  the 
cause  of  tears." 

These  were  her  last  words,  and  thus  died  Josephine,  on  the 
89th  May,  1814,  in  hdr  fiftieth  year;  an  interesting  victim  to  an 
attachment  to  a  husband  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  love. 
Her  children  were  penetrated  with  grief.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander shed  tears,  and  repeated  that  "she bad  been  an  angel  of 
goodness."  All  France  was  afflicted;  and  from  the  universal 
regrets  that  her  loss  inspired,  "  it  might,"  says  Miss  Le  Nor- 
mand,  ^'  be  said,  to  the  praise  of  both  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  Bonaparte,  that  th/?y  united  in  strewing  her  tomb  with  flow- 
ers." Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the  parochial  church  of 
Ruel  near  Malmaison. 
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Art.  IV. — Hutoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  profa/ne  depiUi  son 
origine  jusq'd  la  prist  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs.  2b« 
edition.     Par  M.  Schoell.     Paris.  1823-25.  8  yoIs. 

From  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  (336  Ante  Christum  to  14  A.  D.)  a 
period  rich  in  events  of  utmost  consequence,  literature  expe- 
rienced such  striking  alterations  both  in  its  matter  and  form, 
and  assumed  a  character  so  distinct,  that  much  of  the  literary 
culture,  even  of  our  own  days,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
ancient  learning,  is  only  to  be  explained  from  this  remarkable 
sera. 

By  the  Macedonian  conquests,  Greek  literature  was  diffused 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chinese  and  Mogolian.  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  be- 
came, during  the  reign  of  the  three  Ptolemies,  the  seat  of 
Grecian  literature,  and  continued  so,  with  various  limitations, 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Romans,  who  extended  their  arms  over  Greece,  (A.  C. 
167)  appropriated  Grecian  science  and  literature  as  a  booty  of 
war,  and  became  more  delighted  with  th€ir  spoils,  the  more 
their  simple  and  martial  patriotism  yielded  to  vanity  and  the 
desire  of  enjoyment.  By  the  success  of  their  wars,  literary 
culture  was  secured,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  three  quarters  of 
the  then  known  earth,  though  often  in  violation  of  the  national 
peculiarities  of  their  conquered  provinces. 

Mental  activity,  passing  from  a  people  to  whom  it  was  in- 
debted for  existence,  culture,  prosperity  and  perfection,  became 
almost  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who  were  blessed  by 
social  culture,  riches  and  power.  Courts,  like  the  Syracusan, 
Alexandrian,  Pergamenian,  and  the  houses  of  the  Roman 
grandees,  were  the  nurses  of  arts  and  science.  Experience  and 
knowledge  increasing  by  the  facilitated  intercourse  of  many 
nations,  first  separated  science  into  its  respective  branches,  then 
regulated  and  combined  it  into  one  methodical  system.  The 
principle  of  utility  became  more  conspicuous,  and  the  bright 
play  of  fancy  was  restrained  and  limited.  Philology  became 
a  new  study  of  great  extent  and  important  influence.  The 
knowledge  of  nations,  countries  and  nature  was  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  experience,  and  cultivated  as  scientifically  and 
systematically  as  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Poetry  still 
lingered  where  oqce  bad  flowed  its  richest  streams,  but  confined 
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to  dramatic  amusements  and  epigrammatic  trifles.  In  Egypt 
it  included  real  erudition,  and  was  more  distinguished  by  ex- 
ternal regularity  and  beauty  of  language  than  by  internal 
energy ;  among  the  Romans  was  seen  the  imitation  of  the 
Greek  models,  intermingled  with  the  artificialness  of  the  early 
Alexandrian  school. 

By  institutions  for  education,  and  libraries,  the  extent  of  lite- 
rary knowledge  was  promoted  and  facilitated,  and  these  existed 
in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Alexandria  until  the  Romans  had 
accumulated  in  their  capital  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
Athens  maintained  itself  as  the  seat  of  philosophy,  even  under 
Soman  domination,  until  the  age  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage was  extended  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  became  the  language 
of  the  court  and  of  business;  but,  thereby,  lost  much  of  its  na- 
tural beauty,  and  adopted  many  terms  from  the  languages  of 
those  nations  among  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  Doric  Mace- 
donian dialect  was  transferred  to  Egypt,  was  enriched  by 
foreigners,  was  corrupted  and  became  an  Alexandrian  dialect 
for  literature,  endeavouring,  possibly,  to  approach  to  the  Attic, 
but  becoming  gradually  varied  by  Jews,  Romans  and  Chris- 
tians. 

Among  the  Asiatic  nations  who  fell  under  the  Grecian  domi- 
nation, many  deserve  notice  for  their  literary  activity.  The 
Syrians,  who  made  a  literary  epocba  under  Hadrian,  were  fond 
of  poetry,  cultivated  astronomy,  and  first  introduced  scientific 
astrology  and  mystical  philosophy.  The  kings  of  Pergamus 
honoured  the  arts  and  literature,  and  established  an  excellent 
library ;  but  Alexandria,*  above  all,  became  the  centre  of  uni- 
versal commerce,  industry,  luxury,  arts  and  sciences,  and  reared 
institutions  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  literary  ac- 
tivity, in  such  variety  and  perfection  as  no  ancient  or  modern 
state  ever  equalled.  The  museum  founded  by  Ptolemy  So- 
ter,  enriched  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  continued  until 
the  time  of  Aurelianus,  (275  Anno  Domini)  was  designed  for 
the  support  of  the  learned,  in  which  they  could  devote 
their  time  to  literary  pursuits  without  interruption  from  the 
necessary  wants  and  events  of  life,  being  liberally  furnished 
with  all  possible  conveniences  from  the  royal  treasury.  Near  to 
it  was  established  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  a  very  rich  library,  which 
Cleopatra  united  with  the  Pergamenian.  The  introduction  of 
the  cursive-writing  (200  ?)  and  the  manufacture  of  the  papyrus 
facilitated  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  books — the  literary 

**  Ch.  G.  lleyne  de  genio  s«cuU  Ptolemeonim  in  Opusc,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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contention  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Pergamenian  kings, 
also  produced  much  literary  acquirement. 

Extensiveknowled^e  was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  As  their  taste  was  neither  pure 
nor  original,  and  their  views  and  purposes  not  independent, 
their  works  were  full  of  literary  prejudices,  superstitions  and 
fanciful  imaginings.  Their  poetry  betrays  artificial  study,  and 
is  distiii^uisbed  from  the  ancient  Greek  by  bold  and  learned  ele- 
gance in  representation  and  language.  Nothing  was  done  in 
that  school  for  eloquence.  Philosophy  was  also  neglected. 
Their  historical  compositions  were  not  remarkable,  at  least,  for 
style  and  manner.  Philology  and  mathematics  alone  made 
great  advances. 

Philology*  arose  out  of  the  consciousness  of  a  past  excellence 
of  national  literature,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  attained,  and 
from  the  desire  which  was  excited  to  preserve  the  general  admi- 
ration for  the  master-pieces  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  the  same 
time,  critically  to  explain  the  reasons  which  gave  such  excellence 
to  those  classical  works.  Philology  embraces  historical,  antiqua- 
rian, grammatical  and  critical  researches.  Aristophanes  and 
Arisf  archus  agreed  to  fix  a  canon  of  classics  in  their  respective 
branches,  in  which  they  themselves  served  as  models,  and  took 
in  about  sixty  others.  Many  were  occupied  with  critical  re- 
views and  correction  of  the  texts  in  existing  copies,  others  with 
explanations,  by  means  of  dictionaries,  others  again  with  the 
discovery,  examination  and  composition  of  grammatical  rules. 
Aristotle  had,  in  many  respects,  prepared  and  marked  out  the 
roads  which  were  afterwards  to  be  pursued.  The  number  of 
the  philologists,  whose  merits  in  the  preservation  and  expla- 
nation of  the  great  classics  cannot  be  mistaken,  is  very  great; 
many  of  their  works  are  lost,  or  preserved  by  later  authors  in 
fragments;  many  have  been  discovered  and  published  only  in  our 
day.  The  philological  activity  of  Philetas,  Lycophron,  Calli- 
machus,  Aratus,  Cleanthes,  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Rhianus,  and  many  others,  we  only  know  from  the  quotations 
of  later  authors.  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus,  (278)  pupil  of  Phile- 
tas, opened  a  grammar  school  at  Alexandria,  and  was  the  first 
who  arranged  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems  according  to  criti- 
cal principles.*  His  scholars,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  (250.^) 
contemporary  of  Zoilus  Homeromastix  of  Ampbipolis,  submit- 
ted not  only  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  but  of  many  other 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  C,  271.    Stephanas  de  criticis  Yet.  gr :  et  lat. 

t  F.  A.  Wolf;  Prolegomeaa  ad  Homerum.  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  1,  p.  d69. 
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ancient  poets,  and  that  of  Plato  to  a  critical  examination ;  he  is 
supposed  to  have  introddcred  the  accents.*  His  scholar,  Aris- 
tarchus  of  8ainothrace,  (150)  one  of  the  most  esteemed  gram- 
matical authors,  18  known  by  his  severe  criticism  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Homeric  efMipees,  which,  however,  have  undertjone 
other  revisions.  At  the  same  time  also.  Crates,  teacher  of  gram- 
mar at  Pergamus,  who,  when  ambassador  of  King  Attains  H.  at 
Rome,  had  there  introduced  the  study  of  grammar,  was  occupied 
with  a  revision  and  explanation  of  the  Homeric  poems.f  Dyo- 
nisius  of  Thrace  (60)  established  the  first  scientific  principles 
of  the  Greek  language,  upon  which,  many  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  wrote  commentaries.  Didymus,  (ix*^X*^^P«)  of  Alex- 
andria, wrote  on  the  Aristarchic  revision  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Mythology}  was  also  carefully  and  zealously  cultivated  by 
many  learned  men.  The  mythological  stories  were  separated 
and  arranged  according  to  their  respective  branches,  tenor,  and 
manner  of  representation ;  attempts  were  also  made  to  explain 
them  historically.  Many  works  of  this  nature,  among  which 
are  those  of  the  leartied  Callimacbus,  are  lost.  Apollodorus 
of  Athens,  (140  A.  C.)  of  whose  numerous  and  important  Iris- 
torical  woi  ks  but  few  remnants  have  been  preserved,  collected 
a  mythological  library  on  the  ancient  sayings,  composed  by 
different  poets  in  the  epic  cycle,  in  24  books,  of  which  only 
three  have  been  preserved.  Parthenius  of  Micea,  {^i&  A.  C.) 
collected  mythological  stories  of  the  fute  of  lovers,  and  thus 
occasioned  the  composition  of  Greek  novels.^ 

The  Greek  poetry  was  too  intimately  connected  with  public 
life,  to  survive  the  destruction  cf  civil  liberty.  Except  the 
epigrams  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  some  serious  scolias  of 
Aristotle,  Crates  of  Thebes,  and  others,  and  besides  a  most 
beautiful  fragment  of  Heruiesianax  of  Colophon,  (preserved  by 
Athenaeus  in  the  13th  century)  who  assumes,  with  his  contem- 
porary Phanocles,  (284)  the  first  place  among  the  later  elegi- 
asts,  only  a  few  fragments  of  some  comic  poets  exist,  many  of 
whom,  as  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  (320)  Diphilus  of  Sinope, 
(300)  and  others,  arc  known  only  by  their  names.  Much  of 
the  pleasant  and  witty  Alexis  of  Thurium,  is  found  in  the  com- 
pilations of  Athenaeus  and  Stobseus.  We  also  possess  frag- 
ments of  the  comedies  of  Menander,  the  model  of  Terence, 
distinguished  by  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  and  by  his  just  repre- 
sentation of  manners ;  also  of  his  rival,  (who  surpassed  him  in 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  6,  359.  t  Fabr.  3,  558. 
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oomic  energy)  Philemon  of  Soli,  (d,  268.)  In  Sicily,  the 
native  place  of  some  tragedians,  originated  the  Mimes,  refined 
in  a  masterly  style  by  Sophron,  contemporary  of  Euripides. 
These  were  pictures  of  life  in  rhythmic  Doric  prose,  arranged 
in  dialogues,  partly  of  a  serious,  and  partly  of  a  comic  nature, 
of  which  we  have  an  imitation  in  the  Adoniads  of  Theocritus. 

The  Alexandrian  poets  formed  a  peculiar  circle,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  Bucolic  writers,,  were  distinguished  rather  by  their 
learning,  studious  art,  and  cdrrectness  of  language,  than  by  a 
free  and  creative  fancy  and  animated  feeling.  Of  the  seven 
epic  poets  who  were  adopted  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  Lyco- 
phron,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Nicander  and  Homer  of  Byzantium,  the  works  of  the  latter  only 
are  lost.  Lycophron  and  Apollonius  chose  difficult  mythologi- 
cal subjects  for  composition,  which  they  examined  and  collated 
by  dint  of  extensive  reading,  The  didactic  poets,  Aratus  and 
Nicander,  were  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  scientific  sub- 
jects  which  they  undertook  to  represent,  yet  without  penetrating 
into  their  poetical  sense.  The  hymns  of  Callimachus  overflow 
with  antiquarian  knowledge.  The  Bucolic  poets,  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus,  may  claim  poetFcal  fame  in  a  stricter  sense, 
and  as  fixed  by  their  poetical  predecessors.  Of  the  seven 
tragedians  adopted  in  the  canon,  we  know  Lycophron  by  bis 
epic  monodrame.  Of  Sositheus,  (125)  some  fragments  exist. 
Among  the  comedians,  Machon  (246)  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished. 

The  chronological  order  of  the  more  celebrated  Alexandrian 
poets,  may  be  as  follows :  Philetas  of  Cos,  (300)  of  whose  learned 
elegies  and  epigrams  there  are  fragments.  Grievous  marks  of 
degenerated  taste  are  the  figurative  epigrams  of  the  Rhodians, 
Simmias  (300)  and  Dosiadas,  (perhaps  the  contemporary  of  the 
former.)  Only  some  fragments  of  the  sarcastic  and  satirical  poem 
of  Timon  Sillographus,  (275)  have  been  preserved  to  us.*  Lyco- 
phron of  Chalcis,  (275)  inventor  of  the  anagram,  composed  a  pro- 
phetic monodrama  in  iambics.  Cassandra^  full  of  mythological 
learning  and  intentional  obscurity,  which  affected  even  the  lan- 
guage itself.  Callimachus  of  Cyrene,  (275)  member  and  teacher 
of  the  Alexandrian  museum,  left  many  learned,  grammatical, 
mythological  and  historical  writings  which  are  lost ;  elegies  (imi- 
tated by  Propertius)  of  which  we  have  some  fragments ;  six 
learned  hymns,  useful  for  the  study  of  mythology,  distinguished 
by  elegant  correctness,  and  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 

•  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  3,  G23. 
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seveoty-tfiree  epigrams.*  Aratus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,' (275)  was 
induced  by  King  Antigonus  Gonatas  to  describe,  in  hexameter, 
the  position,  motion  and  phenomena  of  the  stellar  system,  and 
the  criteria  of  their  influence  upon  the  earth  and  men.  The 
works  of  Eudoxus,  and  other  poetical  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, were  then  used.  The  plan  and  representation  of  this  in* 
structive  peem,  striking  by  its  classical  language,  possess  great 
merit  from  their  artful  execution— the  second  part  has  less  po- 
etical value  than  the  first ;  it  was  much  esteemed  among  the 
Romans,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  Germanicus 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  Of  the 
many  commentaries  and  introductions  of  the  ancient  learned, 
we  possess  the  scolias  of  Hipparchus,  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
those  attributed  to  the  Alexandrian  Theon.t 

Theocritus  of  Syracuse,  (275)  who  lived  for  sometime  at  Alex- 
andria, but  mostly  in  Sicily,  gave  perfection  to  thellucolic  poetry 
which  bad  taken  its  origin  in  Sicily — the  thirty  Idylls  preserved 
under  his  name,  and  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Doric  and 
refined  Doric  dialect,  vary  in  tenor  and  style.  Most  of  them  are 
ennobled  pictures  of  nature  and  society,  to  which  latter,  the  M  imes 
of  Sophron  have  served  as  models.  Although  the  works  of 
many  poets  have  been  united  under  one  common  title,  yet  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  out  those  which  belong  to  Theocritus  him- 
self, for  they  bear  a  peculiar  mark  of  excellence  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  lively  representations,  combined  with  tender  grace 
and  strict  correctness.  There  also  exist  twenty-two  epigrams 
of  his4  Bion  of  Smyrna  and  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  contempo- 
raries of  Theocritus,  were  distinguished  by  their  rich  and  pom- 
pous Doric  language-— in  tHe  poems  of  the  former  are  discov- 
ered agreable  ease  and  ardent  love.^  Of  the  stoic,  ^anthes, 
of  Assos,  (265)  we  possess  a  sensible  hymn  on  Zeus.  Of  Rhi- 
anus  of  Crete,  (225)  one  of  the  best  commentators  upon  Homer, 
and  the  most  esteemed  opulent  poet,  there  are  epigrams  and 
fragments.  Also  of  Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  (225)  librarian  of 
the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  whose  poetical 
works  were  favourite  studies  at  Rome,  we  possess  only  frag- 
ments.||  Apollonius  Rhodius,  (192)  scholar  of  Callimachus, 
librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  a  learned  grammarian,  repre- 
sented, in  an  epopee  of  four  books,  the  stories  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition.     The  richness  of  its  mystical  matter,  its  plan  and 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  3,  814. 
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arrangement,  and  a  good  and  correct  dictioni  give  this  work  a  pe- 
culiar value;  but  it  wants  |)oetical  fire  and  vigour.  Nicander  of 
Colophon,  (160)  lyho  lived  at  the  court  of  Pergamus,  and  among 
whose  lost  works  were  hisGeorgica  and  Metamorphosea,  selected, 
as  the  subject  of  a  poem,  animal  and  vegetable  poisons  and  their 
antidotes*  The  subject  is  one  scarcely  fit  for  poetical  compo- 
sition, yet  these  poems,  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elegant  correctness  of  their  language.  Me- 
leager,  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  (100)  is  entitled  to  one  of  the  first 
places  among  the  ingenious  poets  of  this  period.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  small  poems  of  his  that  have  been  pre- 
served, are  full  of  grace  and  loveliness.  The  same  Meleagar 
collected  an  anthology,  a  wreath  of  epigrammatical  poems  of 
forty-four  authors,  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the 
authors,  which  collection,  now  lost,  was  the  basis  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Thessalian  Philippus  (I  after  Ch«  ?)  who  retained  the 
alphabetical  order  of  his  predecessor,  and  included  in  it  many 
epigrams  of  later  dates.  This  no  longer  exists,  as  well  as  the 
poems  of  Strato  of  Sardis,  (130  after  Christ)  and  the  collection 
of  Agathias  of  Myrina,  (5iK)  after  Christ)  which  he  arranged 
according  to  their  matter.  This  latter  served  as  the  foun- 
*  dation  of  that  of  Constantinus  Cephalus,  (910  after  Christ) 
who  omitted  and  included  much  of  former  collections.  This 
anthology  was  found  in  the  library  of  Heidelberg  by  CI.  Sau- 
maise  and  F.  Sylburg,  (1606)  and  published  by  single  commu- 
nications.* 

Of  this  collection,  the  monk,  Maximus  Planodes,  published 
a  new  edition  at  Constantinople,  (1330)  in  which  many  poems 
are  omitted,  while  other  new  ones  are  introduced,  and  many  in- 
decent passages  altered.  It  soon  got  into  general  circulation.! 

The  theory  of  poetry  was  discussed  by  Aristotle,  at»d  after 
him,  by  many  learned  men — Lycophron,  Duris  of  Samos,  Era- 
tosthenes, Didymus,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost. 

Eloquence  had  lost,  with  the  decline  of  political  independence, 
its  importance  in  civil  matters,  and  with  that  also,  its  internal 
energy,  and  had  degenerated  into  an  art  which  was  bjut  slightly 
connected  with  serious  political  reality,  and  derived  its  exclusive 
value  only  from  the  dazzling  agrecableness  of  expression  which 
was  taught  in  the  sophistical  institutions.  Many  of  the  rheto- 
rical works  of  this  age  are  lost,  among  which  were  those  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  (300)  who  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
last  good  Attic  orator,  or  rather  as  the  first  jnodel  of  a  copi- 
ous, elegant  and  soft  rhetorical  expression.  His  long  and  ex- 
it Lacubrationes  Heyschiane.  Reiike  Anthol ;  gr.  t  Fabr.  i,  413. 
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cellent  treatise  on  elocution  belongs  to  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian Ttberiiis,  f2(K>  after  Ch.)* 

The  theory  of  eloquence  was  discussed  by  Aristotle. 

The  nature  of  the  historical  works  of  this  period  also  manif- 
fests  the  inflcrence  that  the  times  had  apon  all  the  branches  of 
Kcerafure  which  were  closely  connected  with  pablic  hfe.  His* 
tory,  the  epic  character  of  which  had  been  already  very  much 
lost,  was  forced  to  renounce  alt  its  drrect  relation  with  public 
life,  with  poKtical^  sentiments  and  popular  feeling,  and  to  be 
content  with  satisfying  partly  the  curiosity  of  general  readers, 
partly  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  partly  the  desire  after 
amusement  and  adventure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  loss  whieh  it  sustained  in  moral  and  political  effect,  in  digni- 
fied sir#pNcity  and  mental  energy,  has  been  made  up  by  the 
enlarged  extent  of  its  sphere  of  observation,  by  the  scientific 
perfection  of  its  evidence,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  matter. 
The  number  of  the  historians  is  very  great ;  but  of  those  who 
lived  before  Polybius,  very  little  has  been  preserved. 

The  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  known  to  us  only 
by  later  citations,  quotations,  extractsand  crMcifunSb  Their  most 
important  works  were;  the  journals  of  the  faithful  Eumenes  of 
Candia,  and  Diodes  of  Erythriea,  of  whom  Plutarch  has  pre- 
served so^e  fVagments  ;  the  memoirs  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and 
the  history  of  the  great  king;  by  Aristobultis  of  Cassaridria, 
both  of  which  were  written  concerning  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  taken  as  guides  by  Arrian — of  the  latter,  Plutorch  also' 
madie  use.t  Of  the  teter  historians,  are  worthy  of  notice,  Era- 
tostheues,  the  polyhistcyrian,  because  of  his  examination  of  the 
oMer,  especially  the  geographical  accounts  of  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition; Ehiris  of  Snmos,  (285)  because  of  his  minute  history 
of  Macedonia,  (in  23'hooks)  having  been  consulted  by  Diodorus 
«nd  Plalfarch;  also  the  Alexandrian Timagenes,  (20)  the  histo- 
riographer of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  whose  book  on  the  king» 
htt»  been'  made  use  of  by  Curtius.^  Lesd  lamentable  is  the  Ioks 
of  the  works  of  the  cynic  Anaximenes,  of  Lampsacus,  of  the 
rhetorician  Caliisthenes,  of  whom  Plutarch  takes  notice,^  of 
th«  famous  and  incredible  Cliturchus,  whose  stories  Curtius 
and  Justinus  had  before  them  ;  of  Onesicritus  of  ^gina,  of 
whose  fables  Plutarch  makes  mention ;  of  Hegesias  of  Mag- 
nesia, who  is  but  a  spoiler  of  fine  words,  and  is  known  to  us 
also  by  means  of  Ptut^rch.|| 
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Other  historical  works  we  know  partly  by  scanty,  and  partly 
by  suspicious  fragments,  and  many  only  by  their  names.  The 
work  of  the  Chaldean  Berosus  on  Chaldean  and  Babylonian 
antiquities,  we  only  know  by  the  fiagments  preserved  in  Jose- 
phus  and  Eusebius.*  '  The  Athenian  Philochorus,  (26)  made 
assiduous  examinations,  with  the  assistance  of  many  authors 
before  him,  on  the  Attic  history  and  constitution,  which  have 
been  freely  used  by  Dionysius  Halicarriassus,  Apollodorus  and 
Eusebins,  by  which  means,  many  passages*  of  his  works  have 
been  preserved. 

Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  (b.  204,  d.  120)  introduced  a  nobler 
style  of  history,  gave  completeness  and  precision  to  his  subject, 
and  noticed  its  operation  upon  the  moral  and  political  feelings 
of  the  public,  upon  the  love  of  country,  and  upon  thdirevival 
of  vigorous  and  righteous  actions  in  political  life.  He  lived, 
together  with  his  most  considerable  countrymen,  seventeen 
years  (after  166)  at  Rome  as  an  hostage,  and  while  there,  was 
on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse  with  the  most  influential 
statesmen  of  that  day,  especially  with  Scipio  ^Emilianus ;  visited 
the  Alps,  Gallia,  Hispania,  Africa,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
occupied  himself,  after  his  return  to  bis  country,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  taken  an  important  share,  with  the  com- 
position of  the  great  historical  work,  which  claims,  and  justly 
too,  a  high  rank  among  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  This  gen- 
eral history,  in  forty  books,  embraces  the  events  of  a  full  cen- 
tury, from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  where  the 
work  of  Timfeus  closes,  to  the  submission  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  The  first  five  books  are  complete;  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventeenth  are  extracts,  and  of  the  rest  only  fragments 
have  been  preserved.  His  examinations  are  distinguished  by 
their  profoundness  in  topography,  and  by  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  springs  and  operations  of  government.  There  i» 
great  acuteness  displayed  in  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole — his  well  weighed  opinions  of  men  and  of  events,  evince 
strict  honesty  and  incorruptible  love  of  truth — his  instinctive 
conclusions  from  past  events,  prove  his  experience  and  the 
soundness  of  his  political  views.  The  style  is  somewhat  rhe- 
torical, not  entirely  free  from  ostentation.  His  Alexandrian 
dialect  is  mixed  up  with  many  Romanisms,  and  be  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  philosophical  technology.  Many  other  writings 
of  his  arc  lost.t  Polybius  remained  as  a  model  of  style  and 
representation  to  all  those  who  succeeded  him,  except  Arrian 
and  £lian,  whose  style  became  more  rhetorical  and  Aris- 

*  Scaliger  de  emend,  temp.  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  14, 175.         f  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  4, 313. 
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toteliao.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  (1  after  Christ)  lived 
twenty-two  years  at  Rome^  and  laboriously  collected  matter  for 
his  work  on  the  Roman  history  and  constitution,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  (a 
Roman  archaiology)  in  twenty  books,  the  first  of  which  are 
complete,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  nearly  so,  and  the  rest  have 
been  preserved  in  fragments.  Although  want  of  critical  strict- 
ness has  caused  many  errors  and  misrepresentations  in  his 
work,  yet  the  concentration  of  the  views  of  that  age,  in  respect 
to  ancient  Roman  history,  is  attractively  instructive,  and  often 
points  out  the  course  which  a  more  strict  criticism  ought  to  pur- 
sue. Much  of  his  statistical  information  is  of  important  value— 
his  style  is  pleasing.*  Diodorus,  of  Argyra,  in  Sicily,  (8  after 
Christ)  composed  an  historical  bibliotheca  in  forty  books,  an 
universal  history  in  ethnographical  order,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  Csesar's  Gallic  war.  From  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twentieth  books,  have  been  preserved ;  also 
fragments  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth.  The  valuable  matter  of 
his  work,  Diodorus  collected  partly  in  his  travels  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  partly  from  earlier  authorities,  which,  however, 
were  not  always  judiciously  chosen.  The  fulness  of  his  infor- 
mation, and  the  care  he  took  to  arrange  his  work  chronologi- 
cally, deserve  more  praise  than  his  criticisms :  his  style  is  easy 
but  unequal.  The  universal  history  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
(8)  in  144  books,  as  well  as  his  other  writings,  have  come  down 
to  us  only  in  fragments.f 

Chronology  received  many  additions  and  corrections  from 
Timceus,  who  introduced  into  history  the  calculations  of  the 
Olympiads,  from  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Eratosthenes,  Philo- 
chorus,  Polemon  Periegetes,  Castor  of  Rhodes,  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  and  many  others.  The  Parian  chronicle  upon  marble, 
(254)  is  very  important  in  Grecian  chronology — it  was  composed, 
perhaps,  after  the  learned  work  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  it  is 
the  oldest  work  which  we  possess  in  the  original,  being  an 
enumeration  of  the  Archons,  from  the  times  of  Cecrop9— it  is 
now  in  the  Oxford  University.^ 

Geography  was  also  very  much  enriched.  The  victorious 
arms  of  Alexander  opened  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  Greeks :  he 
caused  the  sea-coasts  to  be  explored,  and  the  curiosity 
and  desire  after  natural  sciences  which  were  awakened  by 
these  steps,  caused  such  geographical  examinations  as  were 
of  advantage  to  commerce  only,  to  be  continued.     The  Ptole- 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  4, 382.  f  Ibid.  3, 500 
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miM  ordered  royageB  to  Taprobane  and  India,  of  which  thai 
of  TimoRthenes  (n^)  Qeeins  lo  have  been  very  rich  in  event«« 
The  scieocific  aerivily  of  the  learned  men  of  AlexaDdria«  made 
the  applieation  of  astronomy  and  auitheniatics  to  geography. 

The  numerous  descriptjoos  of  sea  voyages,  and  all  the  ooo* 
tributions  whidk  coodueed  to  a  better  knowledge  of  foreign 
OMintries  from  the  tirne  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  lost,  ex- 
cept the  journal  of  Nearchus,  (334)  who  navigated  the  Indian 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  Persian  coast, 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  journal  has  heeu  preserved  by  Arrian** 
Dyonisius  Periegetes  of  Charax,  (3?)  described,  in  hexameters, 
the  principal  seas,  and  the  more  remarkable  countries  and 
inlands  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  principles  of 
Eratosthenes.t 

Very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the  chorographies  of  that 
timo»  Dicearchus  of  Messenia,  (318)  an  ingenious  and  highly 
cultivated  Aristotelian,  wrote  philosophical,  historical  and  geo-^ 
graphical  works,  the  greatest  part  of  which  we  only  know  by 
th^ir  title  pages.  Fragments  have  been  preserved  of  the  des- 
cription (in  iambics)  of  Greece  in  three  books*!  ArisKOtle  who 
seemed  to  embrace  and  arrange  esery  thing  with  wonderful 
sharp-sightedriess,  opened  the  way  to  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  geography,  which  had  been,  before  his  time,  dependent  upon 
bypi>thetical  cosmogony.  After  him,  followed  the  scientific 
connection  of  astronomy  and  geography,  by  the  learned  men 
of  Alexandria,  of  whom  we  shall  only  notice  those  who  have 
acquired  merit  from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy. Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  (b.  276,  d.  196)  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  (228)  celebrated  as  a  |x)et,  grammarian,  astrono* 
mi^^  and  founder  of  scientific  chronology,  established  the  first 
system  of  mathematical  and  empirical  geography,  attempted  a 
geometrical  survey  of  the  earth,  (in  Cleomedes  xuxX.  ^s(«);ia,  b.  1, 
cb.  lU)  calculated  the  situation  of  places  by  longitude  and  lati* 
tudc,  and  examined  the  opinions  and  information  of  earlier 
geographers.  Of  his  works,  ^ft  /so/^oufisva,  iu  three  books, 
Strabo  has  preserved  some  fragments.  Of  his  astronomical 
writings,  we  possess  the  xara<rTv]|i(rfirfi,  a  description  of  the  con- 
stellations, together  with  their  mythological  application,  proba- 
bly a  part  of  his  commentary  on  Aratus.^  Hi|yparchus  of  Ni- 
eea,  (i61)  subjected  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  to  a  strict 

*  W.  RolSeHson — Disquisition  concerning  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
•f  India. 

t  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  4,  586.  X  Hudson  g.  min.  T,  2.  Fabf.  30).  gr.  3,  487. 
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examination,  the  chief  resuUe  of  which  are  ^iven  by  Strabo, 
and  laboured  to  prove  the  exclusive  foundation  of  geography 
on  aitironomical  truths.  He,  most  probably,  invented  the  8f ere* 
ograpliical  projection,  and  discovered  fur  many  places  the  true 
heighth  of  the  pole— -his  errors  are  easily  explained  by  his  want 
of  instruments  and  authentic  observations.*  Posidonius  of 
Rhodes,  (86)  attempted  to  calculate  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  after  the  polar  ht  ighth  of  Alexandria  and  Rhodes.t 

During  this  period,  philosophy  was  cultivated  with  successful 
z«^l  in  many  schools.  It  was  founded  on  observations  of  na- 
ture, and  was  thence  elevated  to  higher  and  more  intellectual 
objects.  With  many  peculiarities,  and  some  material  deviations 
from  the  views  of  their  predecessors,  the  philosophers  of  this 
day  were  Socratic  in  the  ethical  spirit  and  practical  tendency  of 
their  systems — all  believed  in  the  liberty  of  reason  and  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  good,  while  they  diflered  in  the  practical  concep- 
tion of  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  analytical  definition  of  the 
laws  of  reason.  Aristotle,  whosse  intellectual  system  rested  upon 
rational  empiricism,  Epicurus  who  followed  the  principles  both 
of  Aristotle  and  Oemocritus,  and  the  stoics  who  united  cynicism 
with  the  dialectic  philosophy,  were  all  dogmatists.  The  modern 
academicians  and  the  scholars  of  Py  rrho,  adhered  to  scepticism. 
With  the  richness,  successful  arrangement  and  strict  scientific 
culture  of  philosophical  matter,  increased  the  zeal  for  system  and 
subtlety,  which  frequently  limit  the  sphere  of  thought  and  de- 
generate into  a  pedantic  adherence  to  literal  meaning.  Every 
day  the  relation  between  the  philosophical  systems  of  modern 
times  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  became  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous. 

I.  Aristotle^  of  Stagira,  (b.  884,  d.  322)  son  of  the  physician 
and  philosopher  Neomachus,  pupil  of  Plato,  (368)  teacher  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  delivered  philosophical  lectures  at  Athens 
under  the  halls,  and  (;^s^i^o/rog)  founded  the  peripatetic  school, 
which,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  in  critical  opposition  to 
the  academic  school.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  be- 
came suspected  of  atheism,  and,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
Athenians,  fled  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  The  extent,  the 
profundity,  and  the  systematic  order  of  his  knowledge,  elevate 
Aristotle  to  an  unexampled  position  in  the  history  of  literature^ 
In  acknowledging  the  mighty  power  of  reason,  and  submitting 
solely  to  its  domination,  he  has  endeavoured  to  embrace  all 
knowledge,  as  parts  of  one  grand  system,  to  divide  it  into  its 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  4, 96.  t  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dlnter.  S9, 177. 
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various  parts,  to  re-arrange  them  by  fixed  limits,  and  to  give 
to  the  requsite  technical  term,  a  suitable  and  fixed  meaning. 
He,  the  first  owner  of  a  large  library,  read  from  his  youth  the 
existing  scientific  writings,  with  the  same  restless  zeal  and 
equal  leflection,  which  he  evinced,  when  a  man,  in  his  observa- 
tions of  nature,  and  as  be  read,  he  submitted  the  doctrines  of 
others  to  his  own  criticism,  and  assimilated  them  to  his  own 
mind,  and  from  this  course  of  study,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  completest  and  truest  information,  as  well  as  for  the  most 
sound  and  sober  judgments  on  the  works  and  systems  of  the 
more  ancient  philosophers* 

The  writings  of  Aristotle,  many  of  which  are  lost,  many  mu- 
tilated, many  marked  with  various  titles,  and  some  spurious, 
may,  perhaps,  be  most  conveniently  classified  in  the  following 
scientific  order. 

I.  Logic^  according  to  its  form,  the  organ  or  instrument  of 
all  philosophy,  the  examination  of  the  methods  whereby  men 
attain  knowledge.  Under  the  common  title  organon,  (given 
by  his  commentator)  are  included  in  fourteen  books,  the  sus- 
pected categories  of  expoHtian  or  of  judgment^  belonging,  per- 
haps, more  properly  to  the  metaphysical  writings ;  the  first 
analytica,  of  conclusi&ns^  the  second  analytica,  or  on  demarutra^ 
tion;  Topica  or  Dialectica^  of  delusive  conclusions. 

II.  Physics,  or  empirical  natural  philosophy  in  its  whole 
extent,  scientifically  cultivated  by  him,  and  preceded  by  an  ad- 
mirable stock  of  observations,  for  many  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  generous  liberality  and  true  respect  for  sci- 
ences of.  Alexander,  who  ordered  eight  hundred  talents  to 
be  paid  to  his  master,  and  that  rare  animals  and  other  natu- 
ral curiosities  should  be  sent  to  him  from  his  conquered  coun- 
tries. Thus  Aristotle  was  enabled  to  write  on  nature  from 
his  own  observation,  and  to  make  experiments  more  difficult 
and  expensive  than  any  one  before  him,  and  very  few  since 
his  time.  The  writings  which  belong  to  this  branch,  are 
as  numerous  as  important.  On  the  Rise  and  Decays  2  books ; 
On  the  World  or  Universej  (forgery) ;  On  the  Heaven^  4  books ; 
Metereologica,  4  books.  What  has  been  preserved  under  the  title 
*'  De  Naturali  Cotuultatume^**  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  matter 
and  studies,or  a  compilation  of  a  laterdate— of  5otmi/«,  acoustii — 
of  Colours^  doubtful—- against  some  adages  of  Xenopbanes,  Zeno 
and  Gorgias,  3  books,  (doubtful) — Natural  history  of  animals^  10 
books,  With  many  gaps,  a  great  treasure  of  precise  and  ingenious 
observations ;  of  the  Parts  ofamnudsy  4  books;  of  the  Walk  of 
animals;  of  the  Soul^  8  books,  the  first  scientific  empiric  psy- 
chology; of  xYk^  Breeding  of  animals^  5  hooks.  Treatises  of /i^ 
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giological  contentB^  of  feeling,  memory,  sleep  and  waking,  sleep- 
lessness, dreams,  of  animal  motion,  shortness  and  length  of  life, 
youlh  and  old  age.  PhyHogmmUc  (mostly  forgery.)  Of  PlantSf 
2  books,  Latin,  (folrged  or  false.)  FroUems  in  38  sectiinu^  (a 
compilation  of  a  later  date.) 

III.  Mathematics. 

IV.  Metaphysics,  (under  this  name  these  writings  have  been 
first  cited  by  Plutarch)  researches  into  the  primitive  causes  6f 
real  things,  ontology  and  theology. 

v.  Ethics,  or  ethical  doctrines  of  happiness,  partly  general, 
and  partly  in  their  applications  to  particular  circumstances. 
Ethics  to  NicomachuSf  10  books.  Ethics  to  EudemuSf  8  books, 
may  be  either  an  earlier  composition  of  the  aforesaid  work,  or 
by  another  author.  On  virtue  and  vice^  is  an  extract  of  the 
real  ethics.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  compilation  of  tho 
magna  choralia.  Politics  or  of  goternment^  8  books,  a  work 
of  ripe  age  and  deep  and  well-examined  experience,  the  supreme 
aim  of  which  is  justice.  It  has  been  preserved  neither  complete 
nor  without  falsification.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  v'o^M-cfai, 
which  he,  together  with  Theophrastus,  collected,  being  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  constitutions  and  forms  of  government, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  by  Carlisle  in  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, in  the  library  of  the  Seraglio  of  Constantinople.*  (Eco* 
nomy^  2  books,  is  cited  by  Philodemus  as  a  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus. 

y  L  Theory  of  Rhetoric. — Rhetoric^  3  books,  precepts  taken 
from  the  best  models.  The  shorter  Rhetoric  is  considered, 
since  P.Vettori,  as  the  work  of  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus.  The 
compositions  on  Poetry^  in  3  books,  appear  to  be  either  extracts 
of  a  part  of  a  lost  work,  .intermixed  with  grammatical  and  rhe- 
torical passages  from  the  other  writings  of  Aristotle,  or  the  first 
interpolated  and  imperfect  sketch — it  is  full  of  deep  and  just 
remarks. 

VII.  Poems — Epitaphs  on  Homeric  beroest — Hymn  on 
Virtue. 

The  style  of  Aristotle  is  partly  esoteric,  strictly  scientific, 
and  partly  exoteric,  popular,  and  in  the  form  of  dialogue— -of 
the  latter  kind,  no  writings  have  been  preserved.  His  expres- 
sion is  quite  suitable  for  instruction,  being  pure,  concise,  rich  in 
thought,  yet  often,  on  account  of  the  new  technical  terms,  ob- 
scure ;  he  never  shows  any  desire  to  be  elegant  in  bis  diction, 
Bor  to  indulge  his  imagination  in  any  way  whatever.    The 

*  Menoin  relative  to  Enropean  and  Afiatic  Turkey.  Loqdon,  1817. 
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works  of  Aristotle,*  to/^ether  with  hts  library,  fell  into  the  bands 
of  Theophrastus,  (322)  ami  from  him  passed  to  Neleus,  (2^5) 
who  sold  the  books  to  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  works  of 
Aristotle  which  were  not  sold — on  account  of  their  high  ? alue— 
were  hidden  by  the  heirs  of  Neleus,  from  fear  of  the  biblio- 
mania of  the  Pergaraenian  kings,  in  a  cellar,  where  they  re- 
ceived much  injury.  Apeliicon  of  Teos,  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
(d.  b7)  discovered  and  purchased  them,  and  they  were,  together 
with  the  well  selected  library  of  this  lover  of  literary  raritieSy 
transferred  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Syfla. 
There  the  learntn]  grammarian,  Tyramiion,  made  use  of  them 
and  multiplied  them  by  many  copies,  and  coming  into  the  hands 
of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  (70  ?)  he  arranged  them  according  to 
their  general  contents,  and  assisted  in  their  further  circultuion* 
The  copies  increased,  but  were  often  full  of  faults  and  very  in- 
complete. Many  works  were  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
especially  in  the  times  of  the  Arabs. 

Theophrastusf  of  Eresus,  of  Lesbos,  (b.370,  d.285)  the  suc- 
cessor of  Aristotle  in  instruction,  confined  his  lectures  to  exote^ 
ric  and  popular  subjects,  natural  history,  psychology  and  ethics. 
Many  of  his  writings,  except  the  few  fragments,  which  were 
likeitise  arranged  by  Andronicus  Rhodius,  are  lost — ^those 
which  are  preserved,  are  distinguished  by  noble  simplicity, 
brevity  and  clearness.  Of  his  writings,  we  possess,  tliiriy^  mo- 
ra/ characteristics,  often  dramatically  sketched  representations 
of  vices,  follies  and  virtues,  full  of  fine  o4iservations  and  correct 
features.  History  of  mitre  than  five  hundred  pUtnts,  in  10  books, 
the  last  of  which  is  incomplete — this  botany  is  full  of  rich  obser- 
vations, and  is  adapted  even  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  eeono«- 
my.  (JfthecoMses  of  plants^  in  8  books,  the  two  last  of  which 
are  lost-^it  is  a  valuable  physiology  of  plants.  Of  sUmes  and 
gems.  Many  physical  and  phyniological  treatises.  Of  his  lost 
works,  those  on  politics  and  legislation  are  most  lamented. 

The  following  Peripatetics^  are  renowned  a»  anchors.  8trato 
of  Lampsacus,  (280)  is  said  to  have  renounced  all  researches  inte 
supernatural  objects,  and  to  have  established  a  pure  dynamic 
system  of  nature.  Lycoo  of  Troas,  (270)  Hieronymus,  the  RhiK 
dian,  Ariston,  Critolaus  Phaselites,  and  the  Tyrian  Diodorus, 
seem  to  have  been  attached  to  ethical  Eudaunonisin.  The  moat 
remarkable  literary  adherents  of  this  school,  except  Diceae- 
cbua,  are  Aristozenus  of  Tarentum,  (318)  who  conunenced  the 

*  Buhle  proleg.  1.  J.  G.  Schneider  Epim.  de  satis  libris.  Ar.  in  Ed,  his  aaim. 
t  Fabr .  3,  408.  %,  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  3,  458. 
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cultivation  of  music*  and  rhythm  after  mathematical  principles. 
We  possess,  besides,  fragments  of  his  other  works— on  the 
principles  of  harmony,  in  3  books,  and  two  portions  of  the  third 
book  of  rhythm.t 

Afterwards  arose  commentators  upon  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle. Many  (150  A.  D.)  endeavoured  to  combine  his  philoso- 
phy with  other  systems.  By  means  of  the  Arabs  and  schoolmen^ 
the  Aristotelian  dialectics  became  fashionable  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  were,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  attacked  by  the  Huma- 
nists, but  regained  an  honourable  station  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

EpicurusI  of  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  (b.  337,  d.  271)  a 
thinker,  distinguished  less  by  his  profound  researches,  than 
by  his  propensity  to  novel  peculiarities,  which  he  fearlessly 
promulgated  and  complacently  practised,  endeavoured  to  affirm 
and  perfect  the  philosophy  of  Aristippus  on  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  by  the  mechanical  principles  of  Democritus.  His  system, 
which  he  promulgated,  first  in  lectures  at  Lampsacus,  and 
afterwards  in  his  garden  at  Athens,  was  recommended  by 
his  legal  and  moral  conduct  of  life,  and  was  well  suited  4o  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  was  opposed  to  moral  energy.  It  does  ap- 
pear, when  methodically  pursued,  to  be  the  basis  of  materialism 
and  atheism,  but  Epicurus  avoided  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
latter  by  confessing  his  belief  of  a  world  of  gods,  to  which  he, 
either  really  or  apparently,  adhered. 

His  system  consists  of  three  parts,  ethics,  physics  and  logic, 
and  is  provided  with  some  new  experimental  proofs,  which 
cannot  bear  a  rigorous  examination.  In  ethics,  he  takes  the 
external  senses  as  the  criterion  of  truth;  in  physics,  accident, 
which,  according  to  him,  determines  and  decides  every  thing ; 
in  logic,  the  feelings.  Of  the  many  com[)ositions  of  Epicurus, 
(supposed  300)  only  forty-four  axioms  (xu^iai  do^ai)  and  three 
letters  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (10,  II,  \2&,  28)  are  preserved  ; 
some  fragments  of  the  work  On  Nature^  have  been  found 
in  the  Herculanean  scrolls.  Of  Epicurus'  numerous  adherents, 
Philodemus  of  Gadara,  (120)  is  worthy  notice  as  an  author.  We 
possess  of  him  thirty-four  epigrams,  and  fragments  of  his  work 
on  music,  opposing  the  supposition  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
that  music  ennobles  the  mind ;  also  fragments  of  his  work  on 

rhetoric.^ 

» 

*  Drieberg  On  the  Musical  Sciences  of  the  Greeks.         t  Fahr.  Bib.  gr.  3, 632. 
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The  Stoic  philosophy*  contendedy  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Epicurean,  for  influence  over  an  age  which  was  much  wanting 
in  mental  strength.  It  was  the  mother  and  nurse  of  moral  lib- 
erty and  valour,  and  required  resignation  of  will,  freedom  from 
sensuality,  and  a  dependence  upon  the  mind,  which  can  alone 
procure  felicity.  Its  founder  was  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus, 
(b.  361,  d.  264)  who  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  firm  moral 
sense  and  spotless  honesty,  and  served  as  a  model  and  guide  to 
many  great  men  of  antiquity.  He  heard  the  cynic  Crates,  the 
Megarians,  Stilpo  and  Diodorus  Cronus,  the  Platonians,  Xeno- 
crates  and  Polemoo.  None  of  the  systems  of  these  men  satis- 
fied him — none  appeared  to  him  entirely  to  be  rejected.  He 
also  found  it  necessary,  urged  by  political  circumstances,  to 
meet  vigorously  the  systems  which  threatened  to  endanger 
morality,  and  the  scepticism  which  menaced  the  safety  of  theo- 
retical sciences.  This  polemic  point  of  view  explains  the  form 
of  the  system  which  he  developed  at  Athens  (300  ?)  in  the  Porti- 
cus  (ff'ofxiXi]  fM)  famous  by  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  It  was 
intended  to  teach  the  highest  perfection  of  man  in  thinking, 
comprehension  and  action,  and  has  three  principal  parts.  The 
logic  or  dialectic  portion  is  to  guard  against  formal  errors,  and 
fixes,  by  laws,  the  activity  of  the  comprehensive  power.  The  na- 
tural sciences  explain  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  its  authori 
who  lives  in  it,  iti  constant  activity  according  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  nature.  This  portion  contains  many  hypotheses,  and  is  defec- 
tive in  the  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  between  liberty  and 
omnipotent  fate.  His  doctrines  of  the  soul  are  full  of  material- 
ism. The  most  important  part  is  his  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  supreme  good,  which  exists  exclusively  in 
morals  and  in  freedom  of  life,  when  it  is  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  reason.  His  successor  in  the  Stoa  was  Cleanthes,  who 
was  followed  by  Chrysippus  of  Soli,  (b.  276,  d.  206)  who  culti- 
vated this  system  more  completely,  gave  to  logic  its  peculiar 
form,  and  founded  jurisprudence  scientifically— a  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  remain  to  us.t  By  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  (170) 
the  stoic  philosophy  was  introduced  at  Rome,$  where  the  Rho- 
dians,  Panaetius,  (130)  and  his  scholar,  Posidonius,  (100)  the 
teacher  of  Cicero,  taught  with  much  applause,  and  the  stoic 
philosophy  was  held  in  great  honour  by  statesmen  and  law- 

yers.§ 

4.  The  philosophers  of  the  middle  and  modern  academy,  after 
Arcesilaus,  directed  the  power  of  their  scepticism,  particularly, 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  3,  526,  J.  Upsiui.  %  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  3, 547. 

t  Fabr.  3,  547.  Bayle.  Diet.  f  Wytteobach :  de  PanaeUo. 
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against  the  Stoic  dialectics,  and  insisted  upon  the  limitation 
of  the  judgment,  which,  they  affirm,  can  only  furnish  proba- 
bilities* The  laws  and  degrees  of  induction  were  more  pre- 
cisely fixed  by  Carneades  of  Cyrene,  (b.  213,  d.  130)  who  trans- 
ferred this  system  to  Rome  (155.)  Philo  of  Larissa,  (iUO)  and 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  (d*  60)  limited  scepticism,  and  gave  to  its 
speculations  an  almost  exclusively  ethical  direction. 
.  5.  The  Pyrrhonic  scepticism  was  revived  at  Alexandria  by 
iEnesidemus  of  Crete,  (80)  with  paitial  ingenuity.  He  gave 
it  a  general  extent,  attacked  all  kinds  of  dogmatism,  and 
established  the  ten  general  causes  of  doubts.  Of  the  eight 
books  of  his  "vn^ffuvtidiv  Xo/cjv/'  fragments  have  been  preserved 
in  Photius  Bibl.  Cod.  212,  and  in  the  works  of  Sextus  Emp. 
Many  physicians  of  the  empirical  and  methodical  school  ad- 
hered to  this  system. 

Mathematics  obtained  at  Alexandria  the  scientific  form, 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
as  well  as  by  Aristotle  and  the  disciples  of  these  efficacious 
thinkers.  Arithmetic  was  excellently  arranged  in  system  and 
method  by  Euclid,  and  enriched  by  Eratosthenes  and  Archime- 
des (in  his  4'fl4i4iirn(.) 

For  geometry,  much  was  done  by  Plato  and  Menschmus,  who 
discovered  the  first  principles  of  the  geometrical  analysis,  and 
by  Dinostrates,  who  directed  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  Euclid  deduced,  with  incomparable 
solidity,  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  few  axioms,  and  taught 
the  strict  mathematical  demonstration.  Apollonius  of  Perge,  es- 
tablished the  theory  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbole*  Archimedes 
discovered  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter, 
and  that  of  the  sphere  to  its  circumscribed  cylinder — the  geome- 
trical analysis  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  important  improvement* 
Diodes,  who  solved  the  problem  of  the  multiplication  of  the  dice, 
as  well  as  Nicomedes,  (180)  the  inventor  of  the  Conchoid,  of  the 
geometrical  curved  line,  and  many  others,  acquired  great  merit 
in  mathematical  science,  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  quotations 
and  citations  of  the  later  mathematicians  and  compilers.  Me- 
chanics were  suggested  by  Aristotle,  and  reduced  to  simple 
principles  by  Archimedes,  the  inventor  of  the  screw,  of  the 
theory  of  the  balance,  &c.  and  brought  to  a  complete  system  by 
Heron.  Not  only  at  Alexandria,  but  also  at  Rhodes  and  Per- 
gamus,  many  expert  mechanics  distinguished  themselves.  Less 
known  to  us  was  the  progress  in  optics — the  facts  which  refer 
to  them  are  of  no  great  authority — the  writings  of  Euclid  being 
suspected,  and  those  of  Heron  lost.    The  science  of  acoustics 
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was  first  siig8:eBted  by  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  filled  up  by 
Aristotle. 

The  mathematicians  of  whom  we  possess  written  monuments, 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order :  Euclid  (306)  who 
studied  Che  Platonic  philosophy  ot  Athens,  and  taught  mathe- 
matics at  Alexandria — his  writings  have  been  acknowledged,  in 
all  ages,  as  models  of  scientific  completeness,  profundity  and 
clearness,  not  to  be  surpassed.  Many  of  them,  among  whieh 
was  the  highly  praised  geometrical  analysis,  in  4  books,  are 
lost.  We  possess  of  him — Elements  of  pure  Mathesis,  in  15 
books,  viz.  from  1  to  6,  on  pure  geometry ;  from  7  to  9,  on 
arithmetic;  the  10th  on  irrational  numbers;  from  11  to  13, 
on  stereometry ;  the  14th  and  ISth  are,  probably,  composed 
by  the  Alexandrian  Hypsicles,  (160  after  Ch.);  the  revision  is 
by  Theon,  (390  after  Christ)  who  also  made  some  additions ; 
a  commentary  on  the  first  book  by  Proclus  of  Lycia,  (450  after 
Chri8t)  has  been  preserved.  Apollonius  of  Perge,  (350)  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  lived  partly  at  Pergamus,  partly  at 
Alexandria,  and  left  many  works  on  the  geometrical  analysis, 
none  of  which  have  been  completely  preserved  in  their  original 
form.  Of  Bito,  (235^  we  possess  a  treatise  on  the  construction 
of  machines  of  war.  Heron,  (220)  disciple  of  the  renowned 
faydraulist  and  artist, Ctesebius,  (251))  and  like  him  also,  inventor 
of  many  mechanical  and  artificial  works,  wrote  on  Pneumatics, 
on  the  construction  of  automata,  and  of  some  martial  machines. 
Archimedes  (b.  2b7,  d.  2l2)  formed  himself  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  under  the  learned  Conon  of  Samos,  (260)  whose  doc- 
trine of  the  spiral  line  he  perfected,  and  lived  afterwards  at 
Syracuse,  wholly  devoted,  until  his  death,  to  science  and  exami- 
nation. He  acquired  great  merit  in  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, especially  of  geometry,  in  which  he  made  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries,  as  well  as  in  mechanics,  wherein  he  com- 
posed with  scientific  profundity.* 

Astronomy  gained,  during  this  period,  especially  at  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  mathematical  studies,  a  more  solid  foun- 
dation and  extensive  scientific  enrichment.  The  observatory 
which  was  erected  in  the  museum  atAlexandria  (283)  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  was  provided  with  very  fine  instruments  for  that 
purpose.  Ai  istillusand  Timocharis  observed  for  twenty-six  years 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  and  made  notes  and  records,  which 
were  improved  and  made  use  of  by  their  successors,  and  C.Ptole- 
meus.  Aristarcbud  observed  (279;  the  solstices.  Eratosthenes  was 

*  M«ni.  de  De  Lambre  Bur  rarithm :  des  Grees.  Compare  Fab.  Bib.  gr.  4, 170. 
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the  first  who  nttempted  an  astronomico-geometrical  measure  of 
the  world,  which  was  repeated  by  the  Rhodian  Posidonius,  (70.) 
HipparchuB  fixed  the  space  of  the  solar  year  at  365  days  and 
6  hours,  (entirely  agreeing  with  Tycho  de  Brahe)  calculated 
the  course  of  the  sun  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal, 
as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  sun  and  moon, 
corrected  many  of  the  calculations  of  Aristarchus,  ordered  the 
astronomical  calculus,  and  applied  astronomy  to  scientific  geo- 
graphy. It  is  not  probable  that  the  Alexandrians  made  use 
of  older  Egyptian  preparatory  works:  we  may  sooner  suppose 
that  they  might  have  borrowed  somewhat  from  the  Persians, 
for  they  had  very  early  (312)  a  fixed  solar  year  (sot  chtfdai)  and 
a*  cycle  of  1440  astronomical  years,  each  consisting  of  SGSdays, 
5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  astronomical  authors  are, 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  (264  who  taught  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  the  immoveable  sun,  calculated  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  by  the  dichotomy  of  the  moon,  and  developed 
the  finest  principles  of  astronomy.  We  possess  only  one  of  his 
writings — of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Hippar- 
chuB  of  Nic»a,  (d.  125)  who  lived  first  at  Rhodes,  and  afterwards 
at  Alexandria,  surpassed  very  far  his  predecessors  in  the  pre- 
cision of  his  observations  and  calculations,  and  obtained  impor- 
tant results  from  his  scientific  experiments.  He  calculated  the 
length  of  the  solar  year  by  means  of  more  strict  observations 
.  of  the  equinoxes,  from  the  monthly  course  of  the  moon,  and  from 
the  eccentricity  of  the  sun  from  one-twenty-fourth  of  the  radius 
of  his  course,  arranged  the  first  solar  and  lunar  tables,  and 
fixed,  after  his  own  method,  (diagramma  Hipparchi)  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planets  from  one  another,  as  well  as  the  size  of 
our  globe.  His  name  is  celebrated  in  all  later  compositions  of 
important  astronomical  observations  and  examinations,  and  the 
most  profound  astronomers  of  modern  times  do  full  justice  to 
his  merits.  Of  the  many  writings  of  the  Rhodian  Geminus,  (70) 
only  the  elements  of  astronomy  have  been  preserved.* 

Physics  retained,  in  the  philosophical  systems  into  which 
they  were  incorporated  as  essential  parts,  their  hypothetical 
form.  The  ingenious  Aristotle  enriched  them  with  many  sci- 
entific views,  which  were  derived  from  repeated,  though  not 
always  complete  and  sufiiciently  exact  observations.  The 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  also,  although  their  researches  often  de- 
pended on  systematical  prejudices,  acquired  some  merit  in  this 
science. 

•  Fabr.  Bib.  gr.  4,  128. 
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Natural  history  was  elevated  to  a  science  by  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus ;  to  the  former  it  is  indebted  for  zoology,  as 
much  as  to  the  latter  for  hctanjf  and  mineralogy.  But  they 
found  no  emulators  Or  travellers  of  the  road  which  they  had 
laid  out  with  successful  efforts.  It  is  true,  that  at  Alexandria 
and  PergamuB,  rich  collections  of  natural  curiosities  were  ac^  j 

cumulated  and  much  augmented  by  travellers — ^but  study  had  • 

taken  too  entirely  a  pedantically  literary  turn,  to  .permit  the  ' 

careful  observation  of  natural  life  and  its  various  relations  to  be 
much  attended  to.  The  most  fruitful  knowledge  is  seen  in  the 
poems  of  Nicander  and  some  of  their  commentators.  The  ma* 
jority,  yielding  to  the  predominant  taste  of  a  commercial  city, 
which  always  looks  for  amusement,  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
all  that  was  marvellous  and  adventurous.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
compilation  of  Antigonus  Carystius,  (280)  under  the  title  of 
*' Collection  of  strange  accounts." 

The  medical  theory  was  treated  dialectically,  and  at  Alex- 
andria sophistically.  The  more  studious  observation  of  nature 
led  to  materialism,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  neglect  of  psycho- 
logical medicine.  By  Aristotle,  who  first  noticed  the  diseases 
of  beasts,  was  anatomy  much  advanced,  and  psychology  by  The- 
ophrastus. On  these,  as  well  as  on  pathology,  the  stoic  writers 
had  no  little  influence.  At  Alexandria,  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine was  chiefly  promoted  by  its  library,  and  chiefly  by  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  Ptolemy  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, gave  permission  to  dissect  human  bodies.  Herophilus  of 
€j  halcedon ,  (280)  scholar  of  Praxagoras,  and  a  studious  composer 
of  the  semiotic  system,  is  supposed  to  have  made  many  anato- 
mical discoveries.  To  his  contemporary,  Erasistratus  of  lulis, 
on  the  island  Cos,  a  grandson  of  Aristotfe,  and  disciple  of  The- 
ophrastus, who  was  distinguished  for  remarkable  peculiarities 
in  the  praxis,  who  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  reaction  of 
the  bodily  strength,  and  who  spent  his  latter  days  at  Alexan- 
dria entirely  in  scientific  researches,  are  attributed,  perhaps  not 
without  exageration,  the  finest  anatomical  observations  on  the 
nerves  and  the  hrain.  The  perfection  of  medicine  is  manifest 
by  the  poem  of  Nicander.  Whether  the  old  Egyptian  pystcms, 
or  the  variety  of  diseases  in  so  large  a  city,  together  with  the 
consequences  of  a  profligate  life  and  various  bodily  excitements, 
had  given  rise  to  the  separation  of  medical  disciplines,  is  un- 
certain. Cbirurgy  and  pharmacy  formed  separate  sciences. 
Of  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  physicians,  nothing  has  been 
preserved — we  only  know  of  their  views  and  efforts  by  tra- ' 
ditions  and  later  quotations.  Ptolemseus  Physcon  banished  (135) 
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the  pbysicianB  together  with  the  philosophers  aod  grammarians 
from  Alexandria.  The  disciples  of  Erasistratus  then  settled 
themselves  at  Smyrna,  and  those  of  Heropbilus  at  Laodicea. 
Medical  studies  were  thus  again  transferred  to  Greece,  especially 
to  Athens.  The  empiric  system  which  became  predominant  at 
Alexandria,  had  based  itself  more  firmly  upon  the  dialectic  and 
scepticism,  and  was  opposed  to  dogmatism — it  was  founded 
solely  on  individual  experience,  observation  and  inductive  proof. 
Philinus  of  Cos,  (250)  disciple  of  Heropbilus,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  founder  of  this  school — ^it  attained  its  riper  cultivation  under 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Heraclides  of  Tarentum.  Ascle- 
piades  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  (75)  who  studied  at  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  and  was  the  first  successful  physician  at  Rome,  where 
the  Peloponnesian  Archagathus  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  (220) 
introduced  chirurgy,  which  was  hated  and  despised  as  the  busi- 
ness of  a  hangman,  approached  to  the  principles  of  the  me- 
thodic school,  which  deduced  all  diseases  from  constriction  and 
relaxation,  and  which  obtained  its  perfection  under  Themison 
of  Laodicea. 


Art.  v.— -2I  Comparative  View  of  the  Social  life  of  England  and 
France,  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL  to  the  FrewA, 
Revolution.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  du  Defibod's  Letters. 
London.  1828. 

This  is  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  anecdotes  and  remarks, 
as  to  the  modes  of  living,  habits  and  manners  of  the  courts  of 
these  two  countries,  and  of  the  grades  of  society  who  would  be 
immediately  and  directly  influenced  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  courts  and  courtiers.  To  persons  who  regard 
these  classes  of  society  as  pre-eminently  **  the  world,"  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  actors  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIY, 
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the  Regent,  Due  d'Orleans,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVL— -those 
of  Charles  IL  James  IL  and  the  three  Georges  of  England — 
the  men  and  the  women  of  distinction,  so  far  as  they  contributed 
to  improve  or  demoralize  society,  so  far  as  they  contributed  to 
mould  or  modify  the  practical  ethics  of  the  upper  classe8-**must 
be  interesting ;  and  for  such  readers  this  book  seems  principally 
designed.  But  the  information  here  presented,  of  the  modes 
of  thinking,  the  modes  of  living,  the  dress,  the  habits  and  man-  | 

ners  of  the  great  mass  of  society,  from  the  class  of  wealthy  men  [ 

of  leisure,  without  title,  at  the  upper  end  of  tha  scale,  to  the 
respectable  and  opulent  mechanic  at  the  lower  end — compre- 
hending fully  what  may  be  called  the  middle  claKses — is  \ery 
meagre.  It  may  be  said  that  the  manners  of  the  court  and 
courtiers  gave  the  tone  of  fashion  in  both  countries  to  all  the 
classes  below  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  the  separation  of 
the  middle  classes  in  England  from  those  of  titular  dignity,  un- 
til after  the  French  revolution,  was  marked  and  complete ;  nor 
was  there  any  obliteration  of  the  line  that  separated  in  France 
the  bourgeoisie  from  the  titled  noblesse,  even  of  the  most  infe- 
rior orders.  .  The  literary  men  of  eminence  were,  indeed,  seen 
in  the  saloons  of  the  noblesse,  speciaU  gratia^  but  they  were 
visitors  only  ;  there  was  no  amalgamation. 

Nor  \R  there  in'the  present  volume  a  sufficient  elucidation  of 
the  effects  of  the  religion  of  the  two  countries,  compared  as  to 
its  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  population  in  each.  Indeed, 
the  whole  subject  embraced,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  can  be 
barely  touched  upon  in  a  single  volume.  When  we  inquire, 
for  instance, 

What  was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  nobility  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
particularly  on  married  life  and  domestic  habits  ? 

What  was  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on  the  same  mass  of 
population  during  that  reign  ?  What  the  effect  of  the  substi- 
tution of  rites  and  ceremonies  for  practical  morality,  and  the 
permission  or  prohibition  of  sabbath-day  amusements  on  the 
temper  of  the  people,  distinguishing  the  deism  or  atheism  of  the 
upper  classes,  always  dressed  out  in  the  costume  of  orthodoxy, 
from  the  honest  ^6f  carbonaria  of  the  vulgar? 

What  was  the  influence  of  literature  during  the  same  period  ? 
The  literature  of  amusement,  that  is  to  say  ;  for  of  scientific 
literature,  there  was  hardly  any. 

What  were  the  domestic  habits,  dress,  modes  of  living,  and 
amusements,  during  that  period  ?    Not  sufficiently  elucidated 
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in  the  **CoutHme$  du  Peufky  en  trais  tames^^*  where  we  ought  to 
find  it,  and  wliich  omits  every  thing  relating  to  le$  miturs. 

What  was  the  state  of  Hygienne,  of  the  public  heahh,  the 
comparative  value  of  life ;  and  how  far  that  depended  on  neg- 
lect of  a  police  of  health,  dirty  hahits  and  manners,  in  the  habi- 
tations and  modes  of  living,  and  excess  in  food,  or  in  stimulating 
liquors?  Points,  that  until  lately,  have  given  a  most  decided 
preponderancy  to  French  customs  over  English,  with  every  rea- 
sonable observer.  Without  recurring  to  the  sweating  sichoess, 
the  jail  fever,  and  the  plague  of  former  times,  even  at  the*pre- 
Bcnt  day,  more  than  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the  diseases  and 
deaths  of  Great- Britain,  are  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  two  great  causes  of  mortality,  excess  in  eating  and  drink* 
ing,  and  malaria  in  all  its  forms. 

Another  inquiry  connected  with  the  subject,  and  of  no  small 
importance,  is,  what  was  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  compared  with  the  laborious 
exertion  required  for  the  purpose;  and  the  eflTects  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  governmeut,  the  national  taxes  and  public  burthens, 
as  influencing  the  ease  and  comfort  of  living,  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.^  And  the  actual  operation  of  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy  in  connexion 
with  these  facts,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Quesnai,  fol- 
lowed afterwards  by  Mirabeau  the  elder,  Turgot  and  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere?  And  when  these  inquiries  are  extended,  as  for 
the  purposes  of  accuracy  they  should  be,  to  the  various  periods 
in  France  and  England,  into  which  the  series  of  years  em- 
braced, must  be  divided,  it  is  manifest  that  a  volume  will  only 
suffice  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  these  important  questions, 
of  which  the  book  before  us  scarcely  treats.  We  are  not  to 
wonder,  therefore,  that  our  author  only  culls  a  few  flowers,  here 
and  there,  and  leaves  a  vast  mass  of  inquiry,  of  real  importance, 
untouched.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  written  more  for  the  titled  and 
wealthy  classes,  than  for  the  bulk  of  the  public;  it  deals  too 
much  with  the  manners  of  kings  and  queens,  and  princes,  and 
courts  and  courtiers — with  the  fashionables  who  crowd  and 
elbow  each  other  amid  the  selfish  vices  of  a  metropolis  ;  with 
the  idle,  the  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  the  worthless;  with  the 
drones  of  society,  the  **frugt$  consumerenalf^ — it  dwells  too  much 
upon  these  persons  to  be  a  very  useful  or  a  very  popular  book. 
It  has  its  value,  however,  and  is  worth  attention  ;  it  fills  up  a 
small  part  of  the  canvass  of  a  large  painting ;  and  it  is  done  by 
a  limner,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  personal  opportunities 
of  studying  the  fashionable  world  during  half  a  century  past,  in 
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actual  contact  and  company  with  them,  as  well  as  in  ^^memoires 
pour  servir^^^  and  other  works  of  literature. 

The  introduction  gives  a  short  account  of  the  state  of  soci- 
ety in  England,  from  about  t640  to  1660,  through  the  Protec-. 
torate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Cintil  the  Restoration.  The 
sombre  style  of  intercourse  at  the  court  of  Charles  L ;  the  na- 
tional dread  of  popery ;  the  aversion,  in  consequence  of  it,  to 
foreign  travel ;  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  that 
arises  from  a  comparison  of  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  of  foreign  nations  with  our  own  ;  the  intole- 
rance and  severity  of  the  old  puritanical,  sectarian  notions;  the 
morose  melancholy  of  their  mode  of  life  ;  these,  together  with 
the  rough,  coarse,  but  substantial  hospitality  of  the  wealthy, 
country  gentlemen,  unitedly  considered,  form  a  contrast  of  habits 
and  manners  with  those  of  modern  days,  not  much,  in  our 
opinion,  in  favour  of  our  ancestors,  however  objectionable  and 
disgraceful  may  be  many  features  of  our  own.  times.  During 
this  period,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  country  life  and 
court  life  was  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  the  former  appears  to 
have  been  very  slowly,  and,  indeed,  very  little  mfluenced  by  the 
latter.  The  state  of  the  roads,  the  modes  of  conveyance,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  constituted,  not  an  impassable, 
but  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  English  kingdom.  That  some 
of  the  females  of  Charles'  days,  like  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  were 
well  educated,  we  can  reasonably  believe,  but  they  were  not 
specimens  of  the  class,  but  exceptions  to  it.  Even  so  late  as 
Addison's  time,  the  occupations  of  the  ladies,  we  find  from  the 
Spectator,  were  to  work  tapestry  and  furniture  for  the  apart- 
ments, to  lay  up  a  store  of  home-made  linen  against  marriage^ 
and  superintend  the  annual  supply  of  sweetmeats,  pickles,  pre- 
serves, and  family  medicines,  handed  down  aa  dainties  and 
specifics  from  time  immemorial,  from  one  good  old  lady  to  her 
daughters,  and  through  successive  generations. 

The  following  portrait  of  a  country  gentleman  of  former  times, 
from  the  ''Connoisseur,"  vol.  iii.  No.  81,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Addison's  Tory  fox-hunter,  and  Fielding's  Squire  Wes- 
tern. It  is  an  account  of  the  house  and  way  of  living  of  Mr. 
Hastings  of  Woodlands,  in  Hampshire,  the  second  son  of  an 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  said  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  It  gives  the  following  curious  picture  of  the 
sporting  life  and  rude  habits  of  an  English  country  gentleman^ 
of  a  date  somewhat  antecedent  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 
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'<  Id  the  year  1638,  lived  Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  quality,  6on> 
brother  and  uncle  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon.  lie  was,  per- 
adventure,  an  original  in  our  age,  or  rather  the  copy  of  our  an- 
cient nobility,  in  bunting,  not  in  warlike  times. 

**  He  was  low,  very  strong,  and  very  active;  of  a  reddish  flax- 
en hair;  his  deaths  always  green  cloth,  and  never  worth,  when 
new,  five  pounds. 

*^  His  house  was  perfectly  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer ;  and  near  the  house,  rabbits 
to  serve  bis  kitchen ;  many  fish  ponds ;  great  store  of  wood  and 
timber,  a  bowling  green  in  it  long  but  narrow,  full  of  high 
ridges,  never  having  been  levelled  since  it  was  ploughed.  They 
used  round  sand  bowls;  and  it  bad  a  banqueting  house,  like  a 
stand,  built  in  a  tree. 

**  He  kept  all  manner  of  sport  hounds  that  run  buck,  fox, 
hare,  otter,  and  badger ;  and  hawks  long .  and  short  winged. 
He  had  all  sorts  of  nets  for  fish.  He  had  a  walk  in  the  New 
Forest  and  the  manor  of  Christ  Church.  This  best  supplied 
him  with  red  deer,  sea  and  river  fish.  Indeed,  all  his  neigh- 
bours grounds  and  royalties  were  free  to  him  who  bestowed  all 
his  time  on  these  sports,  but  what  he  borrowed  to  caress  bis 
neighbours  wives  and  daughters ;  there  not  being  a  woman  in 
all  his  walks  of  the  degree  of  a  yeoman's  wife  or  under,  and 
under  the  age  of  forty,  but  it  was  extremely  her  fault  if  he  was 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  This  made  him  very  po- 
pular, always  speaking  kindly  to  the  husband,  brother,  or  fa- 
ther ;  who  was  to  boot»  very  welcome  to  his  house  whenever  he 
came.  There  he  found  beef,  pudding,  and  small  beer  in  great 
plenty :  a  house  not  so  neatly  kept  to  shame  him,  or  his  dirty 
shoes.  The  great  hall  was  strewed  with  marrow  bones,  full 
of  hawk's  perches,  hounds,  spaniels  and  terriers ;  the  upper 
side  of  the  hall  hung  with  fox  skins  of  this  and  the  last  year's 
killing,  here  and  there  a  pole  cat  intermixed;  game  keeper's 
and  hunter's  poles  in  great  abundance. 

"  The  parlour  was  a  large  room  as  properly  furnished.  On  a 
great  hearth  paved  with  brick  lay  some  terriers,  and  the  choi- 
cest hounds  and  spaniels.  Seldom  but  two  of  the  great  chairs 
had  litters  of  young  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturb* 
ed,  he  having  always  three  or  four  attending  him  at  dinner ; 
and  a  little  white,  round  stick  about  fourteen  inches  long,  lying 
by  his  trencher,  that  he  might  defend  such  meat  as  he  had  no 
mind  to  part  with  to  them.  The  windows  which  were  very 
large,  served  for  places  to  lay  his  arrows,  cross-bow,  stone- 
bows,  and  other  such  like  accoutrements.  The  corners  of  the 
room  were  full  of  the  best  chosen  bunting  and  hawking  poles. 
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An  oyster  table  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  of  constant  use 
twice  a  day  all  the  year  round;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oys- 
ters before  dinner  and  supper  throughout  all  seasons:  the  neigh- 
bourin/gf  town  of  Pool  supplied  him  with  them.  j 

''The  upper  part  of  the  room  had  two  small  tables  and  a  desk; 
on  the  one  side  of  which  was  a  church  bible,  and  on  the  other 
the  book  of  martys.     On  the  tables  were  hawks*    hmids,  bells  t 

and  such  like;  two  or  three  old  green  hats  with  their  crowns 
thrust  in  so  as  to  hold  ten  or  twelve  eggs,  which  were  of  plea- 
sant kind  of  poultry  he  took  much  care  of,  and  fed  hitnself. 
Tables,  dice,  cards,  and  boles  were  not  wanting.  In  a  hole 
of  the  desk  were  store  of  tobacco  pipes  that  had  been  used. 

"  On  one  side  of  this  end  of  the  room  was  the  door  of  a  closet, 
wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  the  wine,  which  never  came 
thence  but  in  single  glasses,  that  being  the  rule  of  the  house 
exactly  observed :  for  he  never  exceeded  in  drink  or  permitted  - 
it.  On  the  other  side  was  the  door  of  an  old  chapel  not  u$ed 
for  devotion.  The  pulpit,  as  the  safest  plnce,  was  never  wont- 
ing of  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  venison  |)asty,  gammon  of  bacon,  or 
great  apple  pie  with  thick  crust  extremely  baked. 

"  His  table  cost  him  not  much  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at : 
his  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and  mutton,  except  Fridays, 
when  he  bed  the  best  salt  fish  (as  well  as  other  fi^h)  he  could 
get ;  and  was  the  day  the  neighbours  of  best  quality  most  visited 
him.  He  never  wanted  a  London  pudding,  and  aluayssungit 
in  with  "  My  pari  lay»  therein  a  P'*  He  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  at  meals;  very  often  of  syrup  of  gilliflower  in  his  sack, 
and  had  always  a  tun-glass,  without  feet,  stood  by  him  holding 
a  pint  of  small  beer,  which  he  often  stirred  with  r«)semary. 

"He  was  well  natured  but  soon  angry,  calling  hisservants  bas- 
tards and  cuckoldy  knaves;  in  one  of  which  he  often  s^iake 
truth  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  sometimes  in  both,  though  of 
the  same  man.  He  lived  to  be  a  hundred;  never  lost  his  eye- 
sight, but  always  wrote  and  read  without  spectacles,  and  got  on 
horseback  without  help.  Until  past  forescore  he  rode  to  the 
death  of  a  stag  as  well  as  any." 

This  is  an  entertaining  but  not  a  very  strange  narration  : 
saving  the  difference  that  less  wealth  and  abundance  would 
occasion,  the  foregoing  is  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  a  Cheshire  fox*hunting  squire  in  England,  even 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteeiitli  century.  The  influence 
of  L<mdon  on  the  country  must  be  dated  from  the  full  intro- 
duction of  turnpike  roads;  a  system,  which  though  commenc- 
ed in  1663,  was  hardly  in  full  credit  and  practice  for  upwards 
of  a  century  after  that  period.     Turnpikes  introduced  stage 
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coaches,  and  8la<re  coaches  prnduced  intercourse  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  interior.  Nor  was  this  very  extensive  till 
Mr.  Palmer's  projection  of  mail  stages,  which  were,  at  the  time, 
whi*n  first  introduced,  what  steam  vphmcIs  are  now. 

Durin/sr  this  fieriod,  the  neglect  of  foreign  travel,  produced  an 
ignorance  of  foreign  lan^uajfcs,  and  a  deficiency  of  persons 
q>ialified  for  foreign  missions,  as  (^reat  even  as  in  America 
at  present.*  Chancellor  Chirendon,  ni  1643,  refused  the  siiu- 
ati<Mi  of  Secretary  of  State,  **  ««  account  of  his  unskilfulm'fit  in 
languas^es.^^  Poreion  travel  did  not  take  place  till  the  disaflfcct* 
ed  luii«»H  in  the  lime  of  the  Protectorate  {chevaliers  as  they  cal- 
led themselves)  applit^d  in  crowds  for  permission  to  ^o  beyond 
sea,  which  Cromwell,  with  a  wisdom  and  magnanimity  far 
superior  to  the  monarchists  of  that  or  any  other  day  nince, 
granted  liherfilly,  without  remark  and  without  fear.  A  ruler, 
who  means  honestly  to  do  his  duty,  has  no  fears  to  harrass 
him.  Such  was  Cromwell's  c^se,  notwithstamiing  the  dinvust* 
ing  obloquy  that  the  renal  historians  of  Great-Britain  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  The 
only  histories  of  those  times  in  which  the  truth  is  fearlessly  told, 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Godwin ;  which 
will  he  more  valued  twenty  years  hence  than  they  are  now. 
Much  of  this  propensity  to  foreign  travel,  was  owing  also  to  the 
oppressive  bigotry  of  the  religioMS  tenets,  and  the  harsh  intole- 
rant conduct  of  the  puritans,  whose  influence  increased,  as  the 
tendencies  to  popery  in  the  Court  of  Charles  I.  were  remark- 
ed and  dreaded  by  the  public.  The  sombre,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly shade  that  these  men  cast  over  all  social  intercourse— 
the  burthensome  character  of  their  religious  observances  and 
injunctions — the  strange  and  disgusting  medley  of  solemn  ex- 
hortation, and  ludicrous  imagery  in  their  tedious  discourses, 
inconsistent  not  merely  with  all  good  taste,  but  with  all  real 
religious  feelings,  and  setting  common  sense  at  utter  defiance, 
are  noticed  by  this  writer  in  a  few  specimens  from  pi^ritan  ser- 
mons during  that  period :  but  it  is  strange  that  on  such  an  occa- 
sion he  should  forbear  to  cite  one  of  the  wittiest  books  in  the 
English  language,  the  works  of  Dr.  Eachard,  and  his  '^Grounds 
and  Reasons  for  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy."  Moderate  men 
who  had  reason  er  inclination  for  travel,  and  many  who  had 
none,  went  abroad,  partly  to  get  rid  of  political  and  partly  of 

*  Of  our  Ministers  at  the  Coart  of  France,  a  Court  whose  language  has  long  been 
the  language  of  Europe,  have  we  had  one  even  tolerably  acqoaiuted  with  that  language 
eicept  Mr.  Gallatin  f  Do  any  of  our  Ministers  pretend  to  know  German  or  low 
Dutch  or  Russian  7  There  is  scarcely  a  well-bred  man  in  England  who  cannot 
eonverse  in  French,  and,  tor  the  most  part,  fluently.^ 
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reli^ous  intolerance ;  for  however  honest  the  puritan  Clergy, 
and  no  Clergy  were  ever  honester,  it  could  not  be  said  of  them 
that  *'  their  yoke  was  easy,  or  their  burthen  light." 

The  restoration  of  Charles  the  II.,  took  place  in  1660* 
His  favourites  and  trusted  advisers,  were  profligate,  lively, 
witty  noblemen,  whose  talents  and  acquirements  were  sure  to 
be  misemployed,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  of  misusing 
them.  Such  were  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Sedley,  and  a 
crowd  of  others.  The  King  himself  indulged  in  every  kind  of 
misconduct,  in  every  kind  of  disgraceful  frolic  and  debauchery: 
his  numerous  mistresses  or  misses,  as  the  phrase  was — Palmer, 
Cleaveland,  Portsmouth,  Nell  Gwynn,  Mademoiselle  Quero- 
uaille,  &c.  &c.,  occupied  his  time,  wasted  his  supplies,  and 
compelled  him  to  become,  at  last,  almost  a  regular  pensioner  of 
the  French  King.  The  festivities  of  King  Charles'  Court  were 
abandoned,  gross,  and  in  every  way  disgraceful  for  the  drunk- 
enness and  obscenity  that  attended  them,  and  would  well  have 
served  to  usher  in  the  still  grosser  debaucheries  of  the  Court 
of  the  Regent  D'Orleans,  some  years  afterwards.  Soon  (a  day 
or  two)  after  the  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sydney,  even  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries,  and  Mr.  Justice  Withings,  in  1683,  attended  as 
guests  at  a  wedding,  where  according  to  Evelyn,  "  they  spent 
the  afternoon  until  11  at  night,  in  drinking  healths,  taking  to- 
bacco, and  talking  much  beneath  the  gravity  of  Judges."  An 
habitual  excess  in  drinking  became  common  at  all  social  par- 
ties, and  continued  so  till  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III* 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  a  custom.  The  play-house  was  too 
indecent  for  modest  women  to  frequent,  unless  they  had  previ- 
ously read  the  piece  to  be  performed :  on  the  announcement 
and  performance  of  a  new  play,  any  woman,  assuming  a  modest 
character,  went  to  the  theatre  in  a  mask,  that  the  indecencies 
of  the  dialogue  might  be  heard  without  observation  of  their 
transient  effect  on  her  features.  The  amusements,  however, 
of  prize-fighting,  bear-baiting,  and  bull-baiting,  were  full  as 
much  resorted  to  as  any  other ;  and  as  fashionable  people  might 
be  seen  at  <*  the  Bear-Garden,  and  at  Hockley*in-the-faole," 
(1  Pepys,  426)  as  at  any  of  the  Theatres ;  indeed  the  new  Thea* 
tre  was  a  place  for  prize-fighters,  (see  Pepys,  June  1, 1662-3.) 
No  wonder  that  this  wide  extended  disregard  of  social  decency, 
continued  long  afterwards  to  disgrace  the  stage  by  the  comedies 
of  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  Afra  Behn,  and  Congreve;  more  witty 
but  not  quite  so  gross  as  some  plays  of  their  predecessors 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  One  of  the  scenes  in  the  *^  Custoril 
of  the  Country"  of  these  celebrated  dramatists,  furnishes  a 
trait  of  gross  and  abandoned  manners,  that  the  decency  of  the 
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present  day  will  hardly  deem  credible,  notwithstanding  the 
authority. 

During  this  reign,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  however  slowly 
the  vices  of  the  Court  might  travel  into  the  country,  they  had 
a  manifest  effect  and  a  very  deleterious  one,  on  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners  in  London ;  so  that  the  incidents  of  the  well 
known  comedy  ^'  The  Provoked  Husband,  or  the  Journey  to 
London,"  were  not  in  the  least  overcharged.  Hence  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  outrageous 
breaches  of  decorum  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  Charles  H.,  from 
a  penner  of  memoranda,  whom  the  author  of  the  present  work 
might  have  consulted  oftener  and  used  with  good  effect  for  his 
purpose,  but  whom  he  appears  to  have  neglected.  The  dull 
diary  of  Evelyn  furnishes  a  few  anecdotes  to  the  purpose,  ^'  rari 
nanies  in  gurgite  tM»/ci,"  but  the  graphic  notes  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
afford  amusement  and  information,  that  are  well  worth  pe- 
rusing. 

"  October  14, 1660.— I  went  to  White-Hall  Chapel,  where  one  Dr. 
Crofts  made  an  indifferent  sermon,  and  after  it  an  anthem  very  ill  sung, 
which  made  the  King  laugh.  Here  also  I  observed  how  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Mrs.  Palmer  did  talk  to  one  another  very  wantonly  through 
the  hangings  that  part  the  King's  closet,  and  the  closet  where  the 
ladies  sit. 

"  September  16,  1662. — At  Somersett  House,  the  Queen  in  her 
mother's  presence  chamber.  Here  I  saw  Madame  Castlemaine  and 
Mr.  Crofts,  the  King's  bastard. 

'*  Deetmber  31. — ^The  King  follows  his  pleasures,  and  is  seen  to  all 
the  world  to  do  so.  His  dalliance  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  being 
public  every  day,  to  his  great  reproach,  and  his  favouring  none  at  court 
so  much  as  those  that  are  the  confidants  of  his  pleasures,  such  as  Sir 
H.  Bennet  and  Sir  Ch.  Barkely,  which  may  good  God  put  it  into  his 
heart  to  mend,  before  he  makes  himself  too  much  contemned  by  his 
people  for  it. 

**  February  4,  1668. — I  saw  the  tragedy  of  Horace  (written  by  the 
virtuous  Mrs.  Phillips)  acted  before  Vieir  majesties.  The  excessive 
gallantry  of  the  ladies  was  infinite,  those  especially  on  that  *  *  *  •  Cas'* 
tiemaine  esteemed  at  £40,000  and  more,  far  outshining  the  Queen. 

*'  March  1.  l671. — I  thence  marched  with  the  King  through  St. 
James'  Park  to  the  Garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard  a  \ery  fami- 
liar discourse  between  the  King  and  Mrs.  Nellie,  (Gwynn)  as  they 
called  an  impudent  comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  ter- 
race on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  King  standing  on  the  greene  walk 
under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  scene.  Thence  the  King  walked 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cleaveland,  another  lady  of  pleasure,  and  curse  of 
our  nation. 

^^Ociober  24,  1684.— I  dined  at  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  with  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  newly  come  from  travel.  Of  all  his  Majesty's 
children,  of  which  he  had  now  six  dukes,  this  seemed  the  most  accom- 
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plished,  and  worth  the  owning.    What  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
•St.  Albans  will  prove,  their  youth  does  not  yet  discover. 

*'  May^  1663. — After  dinner  I  went  up  to  fi»ir  Th.  Crewe,  and  sat 
talking  with  him  all  the  afternoon  upon  the  present  unhappy  posture  of 
things :  that  the  King  do  miud  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  hates  the  very 
sight  and  thought  of  business.  If  any  of  the  sober  counsellors  give' 
him  good  advice,  and  move  him  in  any  thing  to  his  good  and  honour, 
the  other  part,  which  are  his  counsellors  of  pleasure,  take  him  when  he 
is  with  lay  ludy  Castlemaine,  and  in  a  humour  of  delight,  and  persuade 
him  that  he  ouc^ht  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  these  old  dotanls,  ^Icc 

"Jif/y  13,  1067. — My  Lord  Buckhurst  hath  got  Nell  away  Iromthe 
King^s  house.  (Nell  Gwynn.) 

'*  1666. — ^*  Let  us  then  drink  the  Duke  of  York's  health,'  says  Ar- 
merer.  *  Why,  let  us,'  says  the  King.  *  Nay,'  says  Armerer,  '  you 
must  do  it  on  your  knees;'  so  he  did,  and  so  did  all  the  company;  and 
having  done  it,  they  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudUn  and  kissing 
one  another,  the  King  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the 
King,  and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were,  and  so 
passed  the  day. 

"  June  12,  1 662-3.— To  the  Royal  Theatre  to  see  the  "  Committee," 
a  merry  but  indifferent  play.  Here  I  saw  my  Lord  Falconbridge  and  his 
lady,  my  Lady  Mary  Cromwell^  who  looks  as  well  as  I  have  known 
her,  and  well  clad.  But  when  the  house  began  to  fill,  she  put  on  her 
vizard,  and  so  kept  it  on  all  tlie  play,  which,  of  late,  has  become  a  great 
fashion  among  the  ladies,  which  hides  the  whole  face.  So  to  the  Ex- 
change to  buy  things  with  my  wife ;  among  others,  a  vizard  for  herself. 

^^  Januarys^  16&. — To  the  Theatre,  where  was  acted  "Beggar's 
Bush,"  it  being  very  well  done.  And  here  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
women  come  upon  the  stage.  (About  this  time  the  principal  female 
characters  were  played  by  a  youth,  named  Edward  Kynaston,  patron- 
ized by  Sir  W.  Davenant.)  Pepys  says,  he  made  the  loveliest  lady  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life.  (Aug.  18,  1660.) 

^^ October  II,  1664. — Luellin  tells  me  what  an  obscene,  loose  play, 
this  "  Parson's  Wedding"  is,  so  that  it  is  acted  by  nothing  but  women 
at  the  King's  house. 

^^  October  18, 1666. — This  night  was  acted  my  Lord  Brogh ill's  tragedy, 
called  '  Mustapha,'  before  their  majesties  at  court,  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent, very  seldom  going  to  the  public  theatres,  for  many  reasons  now 
as  they  were  abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty,  (fowle  and  undecent  wo- 
men now,  and  never  till  now)  permitted  to  appear  and  act ;  who,  in- 
flaming severall  young  noblemen  and  gallants,  became  their  Misses, 
and  to  some,  their  wives.  Witness  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  (whom  Nell 
Gwynn  left  for  the  Kmg)  Sir  Robert  Howard,  P.  Rupert,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  another  greater  person  than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into 
their  snares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  mine  both  of 
body  and  soul." 

Here  is  enough  to  shew  the  deleterious  efTcct  of  the  court 
vices  on  the  public  morals  of  the  metropolis ;  to  which,  at  that 
time,  this  effect  was  nearly  confinedi  owing  to  the  difficulty  and 
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GomparatiFe  infrequency  of  intercourse  between  the  town  and 
the  country,  Axcept  through  members  of  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  French  games  at  cards.  Quadrille, 
Ombre,  Bassette  and  Anterloo,  (Loo)  were  introduced  among 
fashionable  parties,  and  high  play  was  common*  This  we  6nd 
from  the  letters  of  the  Countess  of  Sunderland  to  her  son-in- 
law,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont, 
and  the  verses  of  St.  Cvremond.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of 
cards  was  a  prodigious  relief  to  the  ennui  of  society,  where  the 
ladies  had  little  or  no  education,  no  music,  no  drawing,  no  lite* 
rature,  no  common  topic  of  conversation,  but  the  trifling  anec- 
dotes and  scandal  of  the  day.  But  cards  have  no  zest  unless 
you  play  for  money,  and  they  inevitably  bring  on  the  spirit  and 
the  custom  of  gambling. 

In  the  country,  where  there  was  a  still  greater  deficiency  of 
education,  the  visit?  of  relations  among  each  other,  the  domes-* 
tic  employments,  and  the  festivities  of  the  numerous  holidays, 
gave  tolerable  relief  to  the  ^^Uedium  viU^^  among  the  females^ 
while  the  men  passed  their  time,  for  the  most  part,  in  stipenn- 
tending  their  estates  and  grounds,  in  rural  sports  of  every  des- 
cription, and  in  dinner  parties  among  neighbours,  always 
savouring  of  excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking.  A  stranger's 
visit  was  a  treat,  and  old  English  hospitality  bad,  for  its  Iraisis, 
the  same  inducements  that  foster  the  exercise  of  hospitality  in 
our  back-country  settlements.  Such  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  the  general  mode  of  life  of  country  gentlemen,  till  the  im- 
provement of  roads  and  carriages  of  convenience  annihilated 
three  parts  out  of  four  of  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  and  of 
the  time  occupied  in  a  journey  to  London.  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his 
history  of  Manchester,  mentions  that  persons,  then  living,  could 
remember  when  a  journey  to  London  could  only  be  performed 
on  horseback,  when  it  consuumed  a  fortnight  in  performing  it, 
and  when  the  hardy  traveller,  if  a  prudent  man,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  his  will  before  he  set  out.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis,  its 
follies  and  its  vices,  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  These  difficulties  continued  longer  than  persons,  not 
accustomed  to  trace  the  facts,  would  imagine.  Even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  ^ar,  travelling  was  slow,  diffi- 
cak  and  disagreeable,  not  to  say  dangerous,  in  England.  High- 
way robberies  were  not  onfrequent,  and  seldom,  indeed,  was 
travelling  undertaken,  as  at  the  present  day,  from  motives  of 
mere  curiosity  or  pleasure.  Hence  also,  in  great  part,  the 
characteristic  propensity  of  the  English  gentlemen  to  reside  on 
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their  estates  with  their  families,  introducing  improvements  and 
expending  their  incomes  among  their  neighbours  jind  tenants^ 
instead  of  collecting  round  the  focus  of  a  court,  and  adding  to 
the  crowds  of  a  metropoJis. 

The  author  begins  his  account  of  the  French  Court  somewhat 
earlier  than  Louis  XIV.  who  commenced  his  reign  at  five  years 
old  in  1643.  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal,  died  in  1642.  From  thence 
to  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  16$1,  the  history  of  France  is 
the  history  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his  mother,  and  of  the  Fronde. 
From  1651  to  1661,  when  Mazarin  died,  it  is  the  history  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  (Anquetil.)  The  author  remarks  that  the 
confusion  and  Jbustle  of  the  Fronde,  introduced  great  license  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in 
France,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  women  and  the  general  tone 
of  social  life.  The  war  of  the  Fronde,  no  doubt,  was  ill  manag- 
ed on  both  sides,  but  it  did  good :  it  was,  in  facts  the  opposition 
of  the  country  party  to  the  French  Court:  and  if  it  detracted 
from  the  admiration  before  paid  to  the  overstrained  politeness, 
and  shewy  exterior  of  the  old  courtier,  of  whom  the  debauchee 
Bassompierre  is  produced  as  a  specimen^  it  introduced  a  more 
reasonable  and  masculine  tone  of  thinking,  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  view  taken  by  the  author  commences  professedly  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  the  memoirs  of  the  times* 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  perused,  is  a  small  volume  by 
La  Porte,  a  servant  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gives  an  anecdote  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  young  King  placed,  under  his  guid- 
ance, (probably  too  gross  for  this  author's  notice,)  that  exhibits 
the  profligacy  of  this  protector  of  youthful  morals  in  a  most 
disgusting  light;  and  renders  all  the  excesses  ascribed  to  these 
days,  and  the  vile  character  of  Mazarin  himself,  quite  credible. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  third  Chapter,  from  page  125  to  161 
is  occupied  by  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  the  characters  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  and  some  other  courtiers,  that  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume,  as  any  other 
history  of  political  characters  and  courtiers  can  have.  We  see 
no  traces  of  their  connection  with  social  life,  and  none  of  their 
influence  over  the  manners  of  the  great  mass  of  population  even 
of  the  metropolis.  The  subject  of  French  and  English  society, 
is  taken  up,  with  somewhat  more  attention  to  the  object  in  view, 
in  the  next  Chapter,  the  fourth,  which,  after  all,  is  little  else  than 
a  history  of  the  intrigues  and  prostitutions  of  the  females  of 
the  Court,  so  as  to  make  the  history  of  Louis  XIV*  and^XV.,  so 

*  Tbey  may  be  found  nearijr  complete  io  the  enamenUon,  among  the  anthoritiefl 
relied  on  by  N.  Anquetil,  in  his  valuable  series  of  Historical  Works,  not  sufficient- 
ly  known  among  us,  nor  cited  by  the  author  under  review; 
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far  as  they  are  personally  coDcerned,  little  else  than  a  detail  of 
male  and  female  misconduct,  so  abandoned,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  common,  and  so  much  in  course,  that  when  that  pre-emi- 
nent debauchee,  the  Regent  Due  D'Orleans,  confined  him- 
self, not  long  before  his .  death,  to  one  mistress,  (his  wife  still 
alive)  this  extraordinary  case  of  self-denial  was  regarded  as 
a  Yirtue.  **  Comme  si  sa  mort  eut  roinpu  le  charnie 
qui  retenoit  le  Due  D'Orleans  dans  Toisivete,  on  le  vit  s^oc- 
cuper  des  affaires,  renoncer,  si  non  au  libertinage,  du  moios 
auz  eclats  les  plus  scandaleux  de  la  debauche,  se  borner 
kjan  seul  attachement,  espece  de  moderation  que  la  depra- 
vation des  moeursfait  regarder  chez  quelques  Grands,  coinme 
une  vertu."  (M*  Anquetil.  Lduis  XIV.  sa  cour  et  la  Regent, 
torn.  4,  p.  30^.  Ann.  1723.)  The  influence  of  women  in  the 
Court  of  France,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  monarchs 
of  that  country,  seems  to  have  began  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  infatuated  monarch  Charles  X.,  whom  an 
indignant  people  hare  so  properly  deposed.  La  belle  Gabri- 
elle  had  no  influence  over  the  politics  of  Henry  IV.,  except  in 
one  instance,  when  she  negotiated  a  truce  with  the  Duke  of 
Mentz. 

It  is  singular  that  the  gross  immoraliiies  of  the  French 
Court  did  not  degrade  the  language  or  manners  of  the  Theatre. 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  are  unexceptionable  in  this  respect : 
indeed  the  ethics  of  these  great  writers,  are  as  commendable, 
as  the  specimens  of  dramatic  talent,  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied and  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  are  admirable ;  while 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Congreve,  Vanbr'ugh  and 
others,  were  of  a  description  thdt  no  flashes  of  wit  can  atone 
for,  and  no  base  compliance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic can  in  any  manner  excuse.  It  was  by  the  stage  chiefly  that 
the  infamies  of  the  Court  were  made  to  descend  among  the 
people,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  lasciviousness  and  the  revel- 
ries of  the  fashionable  world  were  held  up  to  the  people  as 
mere  gaieties  allowable  in  the  classof  society  that  was,  in  those 
days,  accustomed  to  indulge  in  them.  Their  young  admirers 
and  imitators  in  the  class  below,  adopted  these  sentiments  and 
manners,  and  real  honesty  and  virtue  were  driven  to  confine 
tliemselves  among  the  mercantile  citizens,  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  thus  fashionably 
vicious. 

In  France,  at  that  period,  and  long  before,  a  practice  took 
place  among  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  that  gave  rise  to,  and 
served  to  excuse,  much  of  the  family  dissipation  and  conjugal 
infidelity,  both  among  the  males  and  females,  that  was  thent 
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and  even  to  a  late  period  has  been,  too  common  in  that  country ; 
though  fast  wearing  away  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and 
thence  to  the  accession  of  ihe  late  Hourbon  King  Charles  X.  to 
whom,  though  not  so  bad  as  his  predecessors,  French  morals 
are  under  lio  great  obligation.  That  practice  wa»,  the  sedu- 
lous exclusion'  of  young  marriageable  females  from  male  socie- 
ty, until  their  parents  had  made  for  them  a  contract  of  marriage, 
wherein  the  affections,  not  of  the  contracting,  hut  the  contract- 
ed parties  had  nothing  to  do.  Yery  often,  indeed,  young  fe- 
males were  taken  from  the  seclusion  of  the  convent,  where  they 
were  educated,  to  be  married  to  men  of  whom  they  had  seen 
little  and  knew  less  by  any  social  intercourse  previous  to  (he 
marriage  contract.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  marriage  •was  considered  by  the  female  as  a  sacrifice  of 
her  person  to  family  convenience,  and  as  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ing liberty,  of  which  till  then  she  had  been  deprived;  and,  in  the 
conduct  of  her  acquaintance,  she  found  nothing  to  check  her 
persuasions,  that  her  husband  had  no  claim  upon  her  but  what 
the  law  of  the  land  aiid  an  unnatural  and  tyrannical  custom 
had  conferred  on  him.  When  a  woman  found  herself  thus 
urged  into  a  connexion  never  desirable,  often  hateful— sold  in 
fact,  to  satisfy  motives  of  family  pride  and  aggrandisement— - 
where  is  the  reasonable  or  natural  tie  that  should  bind  her  to  a 
husband  .  so  forced  upon  her  affections,  or  create  fondness 
founded  on  esteem,  in  him,  to  whom  her  real  character  was  ut- 
terly unknown  ?  Among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  lower  classes, 
where  wealth  did  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  choice,  exam- 
ples of  conjugal  fidelity  and  devotedness  are  and  always  were 
as  common  as  in  England;  (he  wife  was  the  faithful,  frugal, 
careful  helpmate  of  the  husband  of  her  choice.  At  this  day, 
conjugal  fidelity  in  every  class  in  France,  the  court  excepted, 
is  as  common  as  in  England,  and  the  breach  of  it  as  disgrace- 
ful: nor  can  the  national  morality  of  the  two  countries  in  any 
respect  be  compared,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  slightest  inferiority  of 
the  French  to  the  English,  or  to  any  other  nation  upon  earth  : 
and  now  that  the  last  of  the  infatuated  dynasty  of  legitimijate 
Bourbons  has  quitted  France,  we  hope  and  trust  forever,  the 
morality  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  metropolis  will  be  improv- 
ed, so  far  as  courts  and  courtiers  can  be.  Indeed,  these 
classes  in  England,  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  this  respect. 

Such  being  the  very  natural  and  obvious  excuses  for  the  irre^ 
gularities  of  married  life  among  the  titled  and  wealthy  portion 
of  the  French  metropolis,  these  irregularities  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven  absolutely,  but  they  may  be  lamented  as  the  results 
of  family  tyranny  in  the  customs  of  aociety.    But  what  ezcose 
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ii  there,  for  ftiroilar  aberrations  from  the  dutiefi  and  deeenciei 
of  married  life  so  common  in  England  f     Or  can  it  be  pretend- 
;ed  that  the  public  conduct  of  Louis  XIY.  was  half  as  disj^race* 
ful  or  disgusting  as  the  royal  revelries,  and  utter  contempt  for 
public  opinion  and  decorum  of  George  IV.  i    A  man,  to  whom 
in  this  respect,   none  can  be  compared  but  the  Regent  Due 
D^Orleans  ac  the  commencement  of  the  iStb  century.     One 
striking  difference    there  is    between  the  Misses  (Evelyn's 
denomination)  of  ^royalty  in   France  and  England,  that  we 
cannot  accuse  the  latter  of  the  bold  and  masculine  inter- 
meddling  in  politics,   that  caused   so  much   injury  and  dis- 
grace to  the  French  nation,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  instance 
of  Lady  Castlemaine  in  Charles  iL*s  time.     Female  politicians 
have  been  the  curse  of  France,  from  Madame  Maintenon  to 
the  present  Duchess  of  Angouleme.     In  every  country  in  the 
world,  the  middle  classes,  those  who  arc  compelled  to  employ 
their  heads  or  their  hands  in  some  known  and  respectable  em- 
ploy moot  to  earn  subsistence,  are  noted  for  conjugal  attach- 
ment and  fidelity,  and  in  consequence  for  conjugal  felicity  wiih 
its  accompaniments — content ^and  solid  happiness.   We  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  the  public  utility  of  a  wealthy  class  of  citizens ; 
far  otherwise:  but  the  enormous  incomes  of  Great- Britain  and 
some  other  countries,  far  exceed  the  demands  of  public  expe- 
diency i  they  are  liable  to  too  many  abuses  and  misapplications ; 
they  furnish  far  more  examples  of  conduct  to  be  shunned  than 
to  be  imitated ;  nor  are  they  productive,  generally,  of  happiness 
to  the  proprietors ;  hence  they  afford  arguments  of  much  weight 
against  the  hereditary  accumulation  of  wealth  in  families,  and 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  primogeniture;  a  very  partial,  not 
to  say  unjust  provision  of  European  arrangement,  and  which 
seems  to  have  no  other  intent  or  meaning,  or  merit  than  this 
accumulation. 

The  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  after  giving  a  very  meagre 
account  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  English  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  May-day  and  Whitsuntide— their  visitings,  their 
feastings,  their  morrice  daAcers,  their  mummers,  their  half- 
dramatic  domestic  festivities,  the  ceremonies  of  Christmas-day, 
New  Year*s-day,  May-day,  Shrove  Tuesday,  Ash  Wednesday, 
forming  so  many  eras  in  the  dull  annals  of  country  life— al- 
most all  of  them  omitted,  and  none  of  them  dwelt  on  in  this 
very  dull  and  imperfect  section— proceeds  to  a  disquisition  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  dramatists  and  the 
French ;  in  which,  a  due  portion  of  British  panegyric  is,  of 
course,  bestowed  on  Shakspeare.  We  acknowledge  the  va- 
riety of  Shakspeare's  characters,  the  truth  and  felicity  of  their 
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delioeatiofiy  and  the  many  poetic  beauties  interspersed  through 
his  plays :  circumstances,  in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  superior 
to  the  French  tragedians,  and  eFen  to  Moliere.  But  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  dialogue,  the  vulgaricy,  the  obscenity  in  which  he 
indulges,  the  savage  character  of  his  plots,  and  the  many  ab- 
surdities throughout  his  plays  that  cannot  but  disgust  readers 
of  proper  feeling  and  good  taste,  require  excuses  which  the 
regularity  of  the  plot,  the  beautiful  declamation,  and  the  severe 
morality  of  the  French  stage  do  not  need.  To  enjoy  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  fully,  a  strong  determination  to  pardon  vulgarity 
and  absurdity  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  what  are  his  plays 
to  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  dramatic  wits  of 
Charles  and  King  William's  days  ?  At  length,  and  in  spite  of 
incessant  panegyric,  public  opinion  has  settled  down,  even  in 
England,  in  permanent  disfavour  of  vicious  and  licentious  re- 
presentations, however  enlivened  by  talent  in  the  plot  or  the 
.  characters,  or  wit  in  the  dialogue.  We  are  much  inclined  to 
doubt  the  moral  influence  of  theatrical  representations  any 
where,  especially  considering  the  adventitious  but  inevitable 
concomitants  of  these  amusements,  but  no  man,  conversant  with 
the  French  and  the  English  stage,  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  giving  the  moral  preference,  and  the  superior  praise  of  good 
taste  to  the  dramatists  most  in  vogue  among,  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  such  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine  and  V'oltaire.  Another 
circumstance  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  superior  de- 
cency and  good  taste  of  the  stage  in  France  over  that  of  Eng- 
land»  that  the  court  and  the  best  educated  classes  of  the  French 
people  took  the  theatre  under  their  protection.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  the  play-houses  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts  of 
London,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
population  of  that  city;  and  partook,  no  doubt,  of  the  manners 
of  those  who  were  most  inclined  and  ex(>ected  to  frequent  them. 
This  remark  our  author  also  makes,  and  its  correctness,  wo 
apprehend,  will  be  conceded. 

We  agree  fully  with  him  in  the  conclusion  to  this  chapter. 

*'  Could  comedy  ever  be  supposed  faithfully  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
.  nature,  we  might  blush  at  belonging  to  the  nature  which  her  Eng^sh 
.mirror  reflected  in  the  works  of  the  *  mob  ofgentleroen  who  wrote  with 
ease,*  immediately  after  the  Restoration.  They  outrage  decency  as 
well  as  morality,  both  in  the  dialogue  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  pieces, 
and  describe  manners  which  could  never  have  existed,  except  in  the 
purlieus  of  their  own  theatre.  But  comedy,  we  know,  can  only  be  im- 
plicitly trusted  as  a  recorder  of  the  excesses  of  a  metropolis,  and  of  the 
fashionable  follies  and  peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants.  And,  certainly, 
the  highly  coloured  and  coarse  sketches  which  she  gave  of  London  at 
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this  period,  bear  oo  favourablje  comparuion  with  similar  representatioDS 
in  France.   • 

**  Already  had  the  incompsu^ble  Moliere  enthroned  the  comic  muse 
on  the  French  theatre.  *  His  satire  was  directed  against  the  follies,  not 
of  a  metropolis,  hut  of  human  nature :  his  portraits  exhibited  whole 
classes  of  individuals,  and  he  seized  the  ridiculous  features  of  the  age, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  own  particular  country.  His  wit,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  gaiety,  were  the  produce  of  France,  but  became  the  property  of 
all  Europe.  It  is  a  property  which  has  since  been  so  borrowed  from 
and  pillaged,  that  when  we  now  see  the  frequently  stolen,  goods  in  the 
hands  of  their  original  owners,  they  have  lost  the  charm  of  surprise 
and  the  merit  of  novelty.  But  as  long  as  misers  and  misanthropes, 
false  s^nts,  and  affected  women,  silly  husbands,  and  ignorant  phy- 
sicians exist  in  the  world,  so  long  will  MoUere  remain  their  unrivalled 
painter,  historian  and  satirist." 

• 

Carriages,  very  heavy  and  very  clumsy,  like  my  Lord 
Mayor's  coach  of  London,  holding  eight  persons  or  more, 
were  common  in  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the  reigii  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  about  the  middle  of  that  reign,  paying  visits  on 
mules  began  to  cease.  Still,  the  state  of  the  roads  in  the 
interior  forbad  the  use  of  carriages;  and  even  mule  travel- 
ling, in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  was  frequently  delayed  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  as  happened,  according  to 
La  Porte,  to  Anne  of  Austria,., in  1633,  between  Pitteaux  and 
Paris.  Until  1662,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  so  dark  and  dan- 
gerous, that  the  monopoly  of  flambeau-bearers^  and  lantern- 
carriers  was  established  for  the  security  of  night  visiting  in 
Paris.  A  flambeau,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cost  about  three 
sous,  (not  quite  three  cents)  for  a  foot  passenger,  and  Ave  sous 
for  a  carriage.  This  was  afterwards  superseded  by  lamps  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  giving  just  light  enough  to 
make  darkness  visible.  It  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  gas 
Jights  that  even  London  could  be  called  well  lighted.  Municipal 
police  is  yet  very  imperfect  in  Europe,  and  in  its  very  childhood 
in  America.  We  are  not  yet  aware,  that  of  all  safeguards  against 
nocturnal  violence  and  depredation,  none  is  comparable  toLiGHT: 
a  gas-light  in  the  street  is  fully  equal  to  a  watchman  in  vigi- 
lance, and  the  honesty  of  a  gas-lamp  is  far  more  to  be  depended 
on.  No  housebreaker  can  live  or  find  employment  in  a  well- 
lighted  town.  Adopting  this  improvement,  add  to  it  a  police 
court,  not  merely  of  summary  jurisdiction,  but  of  summary  jus- 
tice, for  the  benefit  of  travellers,  without  compelling  a  man  who 
is  in  haste  to  another  place  on  business,  to  go  through  the 
tedious  and  detestable  forms  of  our  Common  Law  before  he 
can  obtain  redress  for  an  injury,  and  something  like  satisfaction 
i^nd  security  will  be  felt  by  the  public.  At  present,  a  niaa  may 
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have  his  le^;  broken  in  a  stage  coach  by  a  race  between  two 
drunken  drivers,  or  Haifa  dozen  men  and  as  many  women  may 
be  scalded  to  death  from  similar  wantonness  or  carelessness  in  a 
steam-lioat,  and  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  prosecute ;  for 
the  suit  at  law  may  be  protracted  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  least. 
We  really  wish  that,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  the  Americans 
were,  what  the  Congress  once  voted  them  to  be,  *'  the  most  eit- 
lightened  nation  itpon  earth." 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  carriages  had  so  much  increased 
in  number,  that  Paris,  had  three  hundred  hackney  coaches, 
cavosses  de  remise.  Bassompierre  brought  the  first  carriage 
with  glass  windows  to  Paris,  from  Venice.  Carriages,  indeed, 
became  necessary,  owing  to  the  change  of  dress  among 
the  males  and  females  of  fashion.  Young  men  no  longer 
rode  61)  horseback  merely  as  a  means  of  conveyance:  their 
riding  was  confined  to  the  menage^  (the  riding  school)  to  hunt- 
ing, and  to  their  cavalry  exercises.  Boots  and  cloaks  were 
confined  to  the  parade.  A  well-dressed  man  wore  a  large  wig, 
laced  ruffles  and  frills,  large  sleeves  to  his  coat,  and  large 
flaps  to  his  waistcoat,  breeches,  (havt  de  chavsses)  that  scarcely 
reached  the  knee,  with  silk  stockings  rolled  over  the  knee, 
and  gartered  below  the  knee,  or  fastened  by  les  canons^  The 
shoes  were  graced  with  ribbons.  Moliere,  in  \m,^^  Ecole  dee 
Maris,^^  and  in  his  ^'  Precieuses  ridiculeSf^^  laughs  at  thisf  ultra 
dandyism.     Sganarelle  asks  Ariste — 

**  Ne  voudriez-vous  point,  dis  je,  sur  ces  matieres, 

De  vos  jevines  mugaets  m'inspirer  les  maniercs, 

M^obliger  k  porter  de  ces  petits  cbapeaux 

Qui  ic^issent  eventer  lear  debiles  cerveauz, 

£t  de  ces  blonds  cheveux,  de  qui  la  vaste  enflure 

Des  visages  humains  offusque  la  figure  1 

De  ces  petits  pourpoints  sous  les  bras  se  perdants, 

De  ces  grands  colcts  jusq'au  liombril  pendants  1 

De  ces  manches  qu'  ll  table  on  voit  titer  les  sauces, 

Et  de  ces  cotillons  appelles  haiit-de-chausses  ? 

De  ces  souliers  mignons  de  rubaiis  rev^tus, 

Qui  vous  font  ressemMer  a  des  pigeons  pattus  ? 

Et  de  ces  grands  canons,  oii,  comme  en  des  entraves 

On  met  tous  les  matins  ses  deux  jambes  esclaves, 

Et  par  qai  nous  voyons  oes  messieurs  les  galants 

Marcher  ecarquill^s  aiusi  que  des  volants  1" 

This  will  serve  for  a  description  of  the  fashionable  dress  in 
Eeglaud,  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  indeed  much 
longer,  we  think  we  may  say  throughout  the  rerign  of  Oeorge 
II. ;  aa  may  be  seen  in  the  prints  of  those  days  from  Hay  man, 
Gravelati  &g.  frontispieces  to  the  worka  of  the  authors  crf'tbe 
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time.-  The  periwig  continued  till  the  time  of  Richardson,  who, 
in  one  of  his  novels,  makes  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  plot  com- 
plain that  a  lady,  in  boxing  his  ears  for  some  liberties  he  had 
taken,  struck  off  his  periwig.  La  Bruyere,  who  wrote  in  1687, 
says  of  his  times,  comparing  them  with  the  past,  "  Le  courtisan 
avoit  ses  cheveuz,  etoit  en  chausses  et  en  pourpoint,  portoit  de 
large  canons,  et  il  etoit  libertin.  Cela  no  sied  plus.  II  porte 
perruque,  I'habit  serre,  le  has  uni,  et  il  est  devot.'*  La  Bru- 
yere, V.  ti.  p.  225.  This  is  according  to  the  observation  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  in  his  **£pitreau  Cointe  Hoditz." 

Le  Hoi  devint  devot  et  ardent  h  la  pnerre, 
Le  lache  Courtisan  marmotta  son  breviaixe  I 

Upon  the  same  principle  in  England,  all  the  nobility,  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  the  fashionable  world  generally,  as- 
sume, as  indispensable,  the  costume  of  episcopal  orthodoxy. 

The  periwig  at  length  gave  way  to  the  bag-wig,  and  rib- 
bands in  the  shoes  to  buckles.  The  writer  of  this  article  can 
reinember  the  petit  chapeau  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ni- 
vemois  hat  (from  the  Due  dc  Nivernois,  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain,)  which,  with  the  approbation  of  his  most 
gracious  majesty  George  IlL  was  banished,  in  favour  of  the 
large  German  military  three-cornered  KevenhuUer.  The  cha- 
peaU'bras  held  its  place  in  France  till  the  year  1793,  not  mere- 
ly on  visits  of  ceremony,  but  in  the  streets.  The  writer  remem- 
bers meeting  General  Dumourier  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in 
1792,  with  a  toupee  and  two  curls  over  each  ear,  and  his  cha- 
peau-bras  under  his  arm.  Buckles,  were  in  full  fashion  both  in 
France  and  England,  till  after  the  French  revolution.  The 
citizen  Roland  first  brought  back  the  shoe-lie. 

"  Remand  the  just,  with  ribbons  in  his  shoes.*'— IfallAtat. 

The  coxcombry  of  dress  of  the  old  regime,  became  com- 
pletely banished  with  the  success  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
though  Bonaparte  revived  it  at  his  court  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  reform  both  in  France  and  England  has  been  permanent 
and  rational.  The  only  nobleman  who  persisted  in  wearing 
his  own  hair  undressed,  during  George  UK's  time,  was  the  Earl 
of  Surry,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  a  handsome, 
portly,  very  aifoble  man,  of  whig  politics,  with  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  of  a  jet  Mack  colour.  At  a  caucus  of  the  whig  party,  just 
before  the  opening  of  a  session,  it  was  talked  over,  who  should 
be  nominated  to  reply  to  the  ministerial  mover  of  the  usual  ad- 
dress of  the  house  on  his  majesty's  speech ;  after  some  consi- 
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deration,  Charles  Fox  started  up,  and  ezclaimedy  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Shakspeare's  King  Richard, 

"  Saddle  black  Suny  for  the  field  to-morrow  !•' 

Of  the  dress  of  the  men  of  fashion,  our  author  says^metbinff ; 
to  which  we  have  added  something  more;  and  it  is  still  worth 
while  to  add  that  in  Paris,,  not  only  was  the  outre  dress  of  the 
men,  such  as  we  ha?e  described,  but  boys,  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  very  often  dressed  out  in  bag  wigsand  swords, 
a  stiff  standing-out  coat,  embroidered  and  laced  waistcdast,  &c* 
BO  as  to  bring  the  fashion  to  the  utmost  grade  of  ridicule,  that 
a  total  absence  of  good  taste  and  convenience  could  exhibit. 
This  never  took  place  in  England. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  women,  we  find  scarcely  any  thing  in  the 
book  before  us,  but  it  characterizes  the  times ;  and,  thereforot 
we  shall  add  largely  from  .our  own  researches  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  pernicious  custom  of  wearing  stays  continu- 
ed from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  France  and  in  England,  as 
we  find,  not  only  from  the  portraits  and  prints  of  the  times,  but 
from  Prior's  description  of  a  beautiful  person,  where  the  cir- 
cumstance of  beauty  must  have  been  the  gift,  not  of  naturei  but 
the  stay-maker  :-— 


"  That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully-less." 


What  with  the  stays,  and  what  with  the  hoop,  Pope  had  reason 
for  his  exclamation, 

*^  And  if  the  Maid  says  yes,  the  Dress  says  no.** 

Stays  and  hoops  continued  in  fashion  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
France,  till  about  the  year  1780.  Even  in  America,  hoops 
were  considered  as  a  fashionable  part  of  dress  in  General  Wash- 
ington's presidency,  the  lady,  of  General  Knox,  his  Secretary 
at  war,  wearing  them  at  her  parties* 

The  following  description  of  a  lady's  head  dress  in  France, 
which  we  have  copied  from  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  edition  of 
1783,  tom.  iv.  p.  191,  allowing  for  very  slight  caricature,  is  in 
accordance  with  our  own  recollections  of  London,  about  1780 
and  1785. 

"  Vous  voyez  la  t^te  de  cette  beUe  femme,  si  remarquable  par  T^di- 
fice.de  sa  coifiure,  et  ses  longs  cheveux  flottans ;  vous  en  admirez  la 
couieur,  la  forme,  le  contour,  et  Pti^gance— eh  bien !  ils  ne  lui  appar^ 
tiennent  pas.  lis  sent  empruntfes  ^  des  t6tes  de  morts;  et  oe,  qui  la 
decbre  A  vos  yeux,  est  la  depouille  de  sujets  qui  fiu^nt  peut-6tre  mfec" 
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1^8  de  maladies  afirettses,  et  dont  les  noms  seuls  offenseroient  sa  deli 
-catesse,  si  on  osoii  les  prononcer  en  sa  presence.* 

*'  CependanC  elle  8*enorgaeillit  de  sea  cheveax  etrangers.  EUe 
8*e3cpo8e  it  heriter  dee  principes  nuisibles  quails  peurent  r^celer  encore. 
£n  effetf  on  se  servait  de  coUiera  et  de  bracelets  de  cheveux  treuts : 
Texp^rience  a  decid6  qa*il  falloit  y  renoncer,  k  cause  des  dartres  qu'ils 
produisoient. 

Blais  les  femmes  aiment  mieux  supporter  des  d^mangeaisons  incom- 
modes, que  de  renoncer  k  leur  coif^re.  Elles  calment  la  vivacite  de 
ces  demangeaisons,  en  faisant  usage  du  grattoir.  Le  sang  se  porte 
aTec  impetuosite  k  la  t^te ;  les  jeux  deTiemient  rouges  et  animus ;  qu* 
importe!  on  6tale  Tedifice  dont  on  est  idol  toe. 

**  Independamment  des  faux  cheveux,  il  entre  dans  cette  coiffure  un 
coitfjtfi  ^norme,  gonfle  de  crins;  une  for^t  d'epingles  longues  de  sept  a 
huit  pouees;  et  dont  les  pointes  aigu6s  reposent  sur  la  peau.  line 
quantite  de  poudre  et  de  prommade,  qui  admettent  dans  leur  composi- 
tion des  aromates,  et  qui  contractent  bientdt  de  T^crete,  irritent  les 
nerfs.  La  transpiration  sensible  de  la  t^te  est  arretee  et  elle  ne  sauroit 
r^tre  dans  cette  partie  du  corps,  sans  le  plus  grand  danger. 

**  Si  un  fardeau  venoit  k  tomber  sur  cette  belle  t^te,  elle  risqueroi^ 
d*6tre  cribl^e  et  percee  par  tons  ces  dards  d'acier  dont  elle  est  herissee. 
*  "  Pendant  le  sommeil,  on  comprime  encore,  et  la  fausse  chevelnre, 
et  les  6pingles,  et  ces  substances  etrang^res  et  colorantes,  k  Paide  d'un 
triple  bandeau.  La  tdte  ainsi  empaquet^e,  acquiert  uu  triple  volume, 
et  s'enflamme  sur  Poreiller. 

**  lies  maux  d'yeux,  la  maladie  p6diculaire,  Tinflammation  du  cuir 
chevelu,  naissent  de  cette  complaisance  outr^e  pour  une  coiffure  bizarre. 
On  ne  la  quitte  point  pendant  les  heures  du  repos ;  et  le  coussinet,  base 
essentielle  de  I'edifice,  n'est  quelquefois  change  que  lorsque  la  toile  est 
d^truite,  (Poserai-je  dire  !)  par  la  crasse  infecte  qui  sejourne  sous  ce 
brillant  diadfime.'* 

*'  La  plupart  des  femmes  ne  se  donnent  pas  le  tems  d'enlever  tout  le 
superflu  de  la  t^te,  parceque  les  heures  du  plaisir  sont  precieu8es,et  que 
la  journ^e  enti^re  est  consacr6e  k  la  table,  au  jeu,  et  k  la  danse.  On 
ne  pent  plus  se  coucher  qu*  k  deux  ou  trois  heures  apr^s  minuit,  et  il 
faut  recommencer  le  lendemain  la  mdme  vie. 

**  La  sant6  se  derange;  on  abrege  ses  jours ;  on  perd  le  peu  de  che- 
veux qu'  on  avoit ;  on  est  afflige  de  fluxions,  de  douleurs  de  dents,  de 

*  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  ground  was  searched  over,  chiefly  by  women, 
to  rob'  and  strip  indiscriminate  I  v  where  they  dared,  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
Then  came  the  missionaries  of  the  dentists  to  draw  the  te^th  of  the  dead,  whose 
mootht  offered  the  temptation.  These  were  accompanied  bv  the  emissaries  of 
the  hair  merchants,  ana  manufacturers  of  false  wigs,  curls,  Ac.  for  the  ladies.  Last 
of  all,  when  the  weather  had  consumed  the  flesh,  the  bones  were  collected  for  the 
use  of  skeleton  maoufactureni,  but  chiefly  to  be  ground  into  powder  as  a  top-dress- 
ing for  crops,  and  sold  to  the  English  farmers.  About  sii  months  after  the  battle  at 
Waterloo,  ground  bones  sold  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  at  3.10j|  sterling  per  bushel. 
In  fact,  as  bones  vield,  upon  the  average^  one-third  of  putremctive  animal  matteii 
they  are  among  the  best  and  cheapest  of  manures.  In  Paris,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  soup  consumed  as  food,  is  made  by  dieesting  the  bones  of  animals  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  washing  away  the  dissolved  phc^phlit  of  lime  with  cold  water,  and 
dissolviog  and  concentratin|;  the  gelatin.^ 
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maux  d'oreilks,  d^^iisipelafl ;  tandis  que  la  Tiliageoige,  la.paysanne, 
qui  86  tient  la  t6te  propre  et  nette,  qui  ne  se  sert  que  de  linge  blanc  et 
bien  lessiv^f  qui  use  d'une  pommade  sans  aromates  et  d'utte  poudre  sans 
odeur,  ne  resaent  aucuoe  de  ces  iiicoinii|odite.8,  conserve  ses  cheTeux 
jueque  dans  sa  viellesse,  et  les  etale  auz  jeux  de  ses  arriere-petits-enfans, 
lorsque  Tage  les  a  blanchis,  pour  les  rendre  plus  vonerables,  encore. 

Au  teste,  I'art  du  pemiquier  dans  Pemploi  de  ces  cheveux  artificiela, 
est  parvenu  au  plus  haut  degre  de  perfection,  et  la  perruque  ou  le  tour, 
imite  aujourd'hui  le  naturel  k  s'j  m6prendre  de  pres  comme  de  loin." 

This  was  a  picture  of  the  ornaments  of  "the  Corinthian 
capital"  of  polished  aociety  in  1783.  But  the  height  of  the 
head  dress  bad  undergone  some  revolutions,  as  appears  from 
the  following  curious  anecdote,  which  we  have  extracted  from 
the  *'  Memoires  de  Maurepas/*  torn.  iti.  p.  277.  Histoire  dem 
coiffures  de9  femm€$  de  Paris ,  et  de  leur  costume  depuis  la  mori 
dujtu  rot  Louis  XIV. 

'*  Les  Francois  se  sent  toujours  habill^s  avec  plus  de  grace  qu'  aucun 
j^uple  de  TEurope. 

**  li  se  fait  nieme  un  grand  debit  de  nos  modes  dans  toute  TEurope, 
au  Nord,  et  au  Midi. 

*'  A  )h  fin  sur-tout  de  Louis  XIV.  les  coiffures  des  hommes  6toient 
d\\\\  volume  enorrae ;  il  falloit  deux  ou  trois  heures  pour  etre  passable- 
meiit  cojffe  et  frise  :  les  femmes  avoient  iraite  notre  sexe,  et  il  y  a  Ik 
ce  sujet  de  fort  plaiaantes  anecdotes;  en  voici  une, 

"  Deux  dames  Angloiees  ayant  porte  en  France  en  1714,  leurs  petites 
coiffures  et  des  panier^,  il  leur  arriva  des  aventures  faclieus^s  chez  le 
roi  h,  Versailles ;  el  les  s'^toient  pr^scnlces  pour  voir  souper  Louis  XIV, 
et  ceux  qui  6 talent  au  souper,  6 tonnes  de  voir  la  petitesse  de  leurs  coif- 
fures, qui  etoient  sans  rapport  avec  cclles  des  dames  de  France,  qui  ne 
les  conuoissant  pas  pour  et^anger^s,  firent  un  bruit  qui  fit  dcmander  au 
roi  avec  Amotion,  "Q«ir7fe  est  la  cause  du  hruii  que  fentends  ?" 

*•  On  lui  repondoit  que  c'^toit  deux  dames  coif]ees  extraordinaire* 
ment,  et  qui  se  prcsentoieut  pour  avoir  Thonneur  de  voir  souper  sa 
majesty. 

'*  Le  Roi  les  fit  approcher,  et  dit  qui  ci  les  Francoises  Etoient  toutes 
raisonnables,  elles  ne  sc.coiffcroient  pas  autrement. 

*'  Toute  la  nuit,  les  dames  de  la  cour  qui  etoient  presentes  k  cette  r£- 
ponse  du  roi,  firent  travaiiler  k  de  nou  velies  coiffures ;  dies  retranchoient 
trois  etages  de  cornettes ;  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  fut  question  que  de  la  suppres- 
sion des  deux  plus  liauts  etages  avec  tons  les  fils  d'archal  qui  les  soute- 
noient,  et  on  reduisit  la  coiffure  au  premier  etage  que  Ton  abaissa  en- 
core de  moitie. 

'^  Le  lendemain  les  dames  de  la  cour  i  petites  coiffures  furent  4  la 
messc  du  roi  avec  un  serieux  qu*  elles  avoient  bien  de  la  peine  k  garder ; 
cftr  elles  6toient  k  cote  des  femmes  k  hautes  coiffures  qui  ne  pouvoient 
tenir  le  rire  en  voyant  ces  mesquines  coiffures.  A  la  sortie  de  I'eglise 
le  roi  leur  fit  un  grand  compliment ;  ce  qui  fit  abattre  toutes  les  coif- 
fures le  lendemain  k  tout  Je  monde. 
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*'  Le  surleiidemain  les  deux  Angloises  au  milieu  inline  de  TaU^e  dei 
Thuilleries  se  promener^ot  en  public ;  les  volumes  de  leun  panniers 
qu^on  ne  connoissait  pas,  coniistoit  en  cerceaux  de  baleine,  sur  lesquels 
etoient  etalees  leurs  jupes :  ce  qui  6tonna  si  fort  les  spectateurs,  et  leur 
donna  un  tel  eoipressement  de  les  voir,  qu'elles  furent  presque  ^touffees ; 
%n  des  bancs  adosses  aux  palisades  les  sauva  avec  le  secours  d'un 
officier  des  mousquetaires  qui  ecarta  la  multitude ;  sur  cet  example,  peu 
i  peu  les  femroes  Francoises  firent  des  panniers  toujours  plus  grands. 
lis  ont  servi  i  cacher  les  grossesses  du  temps  de  la  regence,  et  en  1733 
les  panniers  avoient  au  moins  trois  aunes  de  tour ;  ce  qui  comportoit 
dix  aunes  d^etoffe  de  soie  pour  faire.une  jupe,  qui  suffisoient  jadis  pour 
habiller  line  femme  en  entier.  Les  libertines  trouvoient  cette  amplure 
fort  commiDdeV 

This  extravagant  height  of  the  female  head  dr^ss,  with  all 
its  filthy  concomitants,  and. the  hoop  also,  continuipd  till  about 
1785  or  1786.  The  first  circumstance  that  gave  a  check,  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  head-dress  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  class 
immediately  above  them,  was  the  cflTect  produced  by  a  car- 
ricatnre  print  about  the  year  17^5,  depicting  the  return  of  a 
farmer's  daughter  to  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  country,  after 
a  year's  sojoprning  in  London.  The  frippery  that  made  up  the 
dress  of  the  girl,  and  the  height  of  her  head-dress  in  part irulary 
was  somewhat  caricatured.  The  door  of  the  cottage  is  drawn 
too  low  to  admit  her ;  her  father,  mother  and  brothers  meet 
her,  apd  hold  up  their  hands  in  sirong  surprise,  while  the  aston- 
ished fai'mer  exclaims,  '*  Mercy  on  us!  wnoy,  is  this  our  Moll  f" 
The  print  sold  prodigiously  ;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  delineation 
produced,  undoubtedly,  a  good  eflect.  The  designers  of  satiri- 
cal prints  had  no  small  eflect  upon  public  opinion  at  that  day. 
We  remember  twenty  thousand  copies  of  *'  Carlo  Khan's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Lcadenball-street,"  being  sold.  It  was  struck 
off  on  occasion -of  the  India  Uill  introduced  by  Charles  Fox's 
whig  party.  Charles  Fox,  whose  likeness  could  never  be  mis- 
taken, is  parading  through  the  city,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  proceeding  toward  the  India  House.  It  took  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  impression  after  impression  was  struck  ofTand  dis- 
tributed at  the  expense  of  his  opponents,  the  Pittites,  and  cer- 
tainly rendered  the  plan  of  the  blue  and  buff  party  extremely  un- 
popular. But  itwastheFrench  revolution  that'ultimately  brought 
fashion  within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  however  we  may  com- 
plain of  bushel-bonnets  ond  bishop's  sleeves  among  our  modern 
belles,  they  are  not,  at  this  day,  chargeable  with  one-third  of  the 
follies  of  their  grandmothers,  either  as  to  number  or  excess* 
Among  the  many  absurdities  in  dress,  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  model*n  times  has  dispensed  with,  is  the  custom  (peculiarly 
French)  of  daubing  rouge  on  the  centre  of  the  cheek.     Rouge 
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made,  not  from  carmine  or  cochineal,  but  from  the  pink  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  CartAamtM/in^ona,  or  bastard  saffron,  was  not 
deleterious ;  but  the  fard^  or  white  paint,  made  from  oxyd  of 
bismuth,  banished  itself,  by  its  bad  qualities. 

The  summary  of  the  French  character  about  this  time,  is* 
thus  given  by  the  author  of  the  ''Memoires  de  Maurepas"  2nd 
edit.  1792,  tom.  ii.  p.  291. 

'V 11  results  de  notre  collection  des  faits  historiques,  d'anecdotee,  de 
▼era,  de  satyres  et  pasquinades,  qi*^  le  peuple  Fran^ais  est  le  plus  leger, 
et  le  plus  aimable  de  tous  les  peuples. 

"  Qu^il  fut  dans  tous  les  terns  ce  que  Tautorite  a  youlu  qu'il  fut. 

V  Grand  et  port^  aux  actions  d'eclat  sous  Louis  XIV.  qui  donna  sa 
caractere  personel  k  toute  sa  nation. 

**  Libertin  et  crapaleuz  sous  le  regence  immoraie  de  Philippe  d*Or- 
leans,  qui  a  perdu,  pour  jamab  peu^tre,  les  mcBurs  de  la  nation  en  sub- 
stituant  le  ton  de  la  facility  au  ton  de  reserve  de  Louis  XIV.*^  (Per- 
haps the  most  abominable  picture  of  dissolute  manners  any  whereto 
be  found,  is  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  "  La  Vie  privee  du  Marechal  de  Richelieu,*' 
(Paris,  1791)  in  the  5th  Chapter,  entitled  "  Apercu  de  Tinterieur  de  la 
cour  du  Regent.**) 

**  Devot,  hypocrite,  quereleur,  et  theologien  sous  le  Cardinal  de  Flei)- 
ry,  qui  suscita  des  querelles  de  pretres  dans  Tinterieur  de  l*etat,  et  laissa 
se  fortifier  une  heresie  presque  inintelligible,  et  pour-laquelle  il  faudroit 
dix  ans  d'^etudes  theologiques  pour  la  comprendre ;  apres  quoi  le  resul- 
tat  seroit  l*inintelligifoilit6  a  ces  quf  disent  les  gens  habiles:  ainsi  les 
Jesuites  avoient  beau  champ. 

Le  peuple  Fran^ais  est  done  d^un  naturel  aise^  aimant  ceuz  qui.  ont 
Pautorite,  se  devouant  aveuglement  jbl  elle ;  et  au  point  que  quelques 
pasquinades  comme  le  romain  moderne,  et.  quelques  vers  satyriques, 
sent  tin  vengeance  suffisante  de  tout  ee  que  les  erreurs  ou  les  vices  des 
ministres  lui  font  souffrir.  Le  ministre  que  voudra  la  gloire  du  Roi,  et 
par  consequent,  de  Tetat,  employera  habilement  oe  bon  caractere.*' 

This  second  edition  is  dated  1792,  when  the  editor  might  well 
have  reflected  on  the  then  justice  of  the  last  paragraph.  Re- 
cent events  have  shewn  that  the  French  have  a  will  of  their 
own,  and  know  how  to  maintain  it. 

**  In  female  dress  (says  our  author,  p.  327,)  in  furniture,  in 
every  species  of  ornament,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  taste, 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  those  forms,  which  we 
have  since  found  we  can  neither  rival  nor  improve,  (we  pre- 
sume he  means  the  Grecian*)  The  enormous  wigs  of  the 
men,  their  stiffened  coats,  short  breeches,  rolled  stockings, 
were  infinitely  less  consonant  with  grace,  and  deformed  the 
human  figure  much  more  than  the  cloak,  ruff,  close  doublet, 
and  trunk  hose  of  the  preceding  age.    The  long  peaked  stays, 
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Mfiall  hoops,  stiff  silk  gowns,  and  boot  sleeves  of  the  women 
were  so  ungraceful,  that  Jervis,  and  Kneller  changed  thf^m 
entirely  into  that  indescribable  robe  in  which  they  are,  in  all 
xheir  portraits,  enveloped  more  or  less;  and  which  nothing  but 
the  art  of  the  brush  could  suspend  for  a  minute  on  the  human 
body." 

We  must  refer  to  our  author  (p.  278,)  and  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Pepys,  for  the  dog  fights,  bull-baitings,  bear-baitings,  and  prize 
fightings,  which  Mrs.  Pepys  went  to  witb  her  husband,  (and  met 
there  several  other  ladies,)  at  the  Uear-Garden  and  Hockley-in- 
the-hole,  in  Clerkenwell :  as  well  as  the  eternal  ckrd  parties 
of  London,  now  and  then  enlivened  by  jaunts  to  Bath  and 
Tunbridge-wells,  where  the  men  retired  to  play  at  bowls  anil 
ninepins,  and  smoke  tobacco,  and  the  ladies  to  drink  tea.  This 
beverage,  with  coffee  and  chocolate,  were  common  both  in  Par 
ris  and  London,  about  1680,  and  perhaps  somewhat  sooner. 

The  Churches  were  wetland  regularly  frequented  in  England, 
not  only  from  devotional  motives,  and  the  regularity  so  much 
regarded  and  practised  by  heads  of  families,  but  also  for  the 
innocent  reasons  of  meeting  acquaintance  collected  there  among 
the  elderly  and  the  middle  aged,  and  for  courtship  and  appoint- 
ments among  the  young. 

So  things  continued  with  no  great  variation  in  both  countries 
for  a  century.  The  badness  of  the  roads,  and  consequent  dif- 
ficulty of  mutual  communication,  prevented  any  thing  like  an 
amalgamation  of  feeling  and  manners  between  (he  interior  of 
the  two  nations,  and  the  metropolis  of  each.  Shades  of  vari- 
ance would,  of  course,  take  place,  but  nothing  to  alter  the  gene- 
ral character.  For  the  same  reason,  (difficulty  of  travelling) 
few  persons  visited  foreign  countries,  and,  of  course,  few  oppor- 
tunities presented  themselves  of  correcting  national  opinions* 
and  ptactices,  by  a  salutary  comparison  of  them  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  English,  we  believe,  were  at  all  times  greater 
travellers  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  owing  to  the 
temptations  and  facilities  afforded  by  extended  commerce. 
But  the  propensity  to  visit  foreign  countries,  has  grown,  among 
our  transatlantic  ancestors,  almost  into  a  mania,  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  when  all  the  world,  in  1802,  flocked  to  Paris,  which 
bad  been  shut  for  so  many  years  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. So  much,  at  this  day,  and  for  these  twenty  years  past  has 
travelling  been  a  rage  among  the  English,  that  Europe  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  mob  of  assumed  gentility  from  that  Island; 
nor  would  it  be,  in  any  degree,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  lea- 
ther seller's  spouse,  from  Fish-street-hill,  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  sipping  her  breakfast-beverage  on 
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the  great  wall  of  China.  A  friend  of  ours,  whose  labours  have 
occupiecl*flome  pages  in  the  Southern  Review,  wrote  in  his  last 
letter, ''  if  I  am  not  a  punctual  correspondent  this  summer,  pray 
impute  it  to  absence  from  home;  for  I  propose  taking  a  stroll 
iifto  Syria  for  about  a  twelvemonth.'' 

But  with  all  this  propensity  to  travelling — this  domiphobia  of 
the  English,  male  and  ft^maie,  there  is  still  ignorance  enough 
among  t ha  Badands,  the  Cockneys  of  London,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  by  no  means  out  of  keeping. 

.  *'  James  (says*  a  worthy  common  councilman  of  the  ward  of  Faring* 
don- without,  to  his  nephew,  some  twenty  years  ago,)  you  are  going  to 
settle  in  New- York,  which  is  very  much,.!  hear,  of  an  English  town; 
and  I  have  written  to  some  of  my  correspondents  there  to  shew  you  civi- 
lities. I  have  one  little  commission  I  wish  you  to  attend  to,  when  you 
are  somewhat  settled  and  at  leisure  which  is  to  deliver  this  letter.  A 
person  in  Canada  has  owed  me  money  now  past  due  for  some  time, 
and  I  have  drawn  upon  him  in  your  favour,  so  that  I  wish  that  on  some 
Saturday  afternoon,,when  you  are  at  leisure,  you  would  take  your  horse 
and  ride  over  to  him,  and  write  me  what  passes.** 

The  ignorance  of  foreign  parts  shewn  by  the  French  of  the 
lower  and  middling  classes,  is  wittily  ridiculed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Tableau  de  Paris:  but  the  satire  would 
have  well  applied  to  five  hundred  of  the  retainers  of  the  French 
Court,  at  the  time,  as  uell  as  to  the  Badands  of  the  metro- 
polis : 

*'  Four  se  it^oquer  k  la  fois  de  Tignorance,  et  de  Pindolence  de  certains 
Parisiens  qui  n*ont  jamais  sorti  de  chez  eux,  que  pour  aller  en  nourrice, 
et  pour  en  revenir,  qui  n*osent  se  hasarder  k  quitter  les  vues  coutu- 
mieres  du  Pont  Neuf,  et  de  la  Samaritaine,  et  qui  prennent  pour  des 
endroits  fort  eloignes,  les  pays  les  plus  voisins,  un  auteur  a  fait,  il  y  a 
vingt  ans,  une  petite  brochure  intitulee ;  *  Le  voyage  de  Paris,  h  SL 
Cloud  par  mer,  et  le  retour  de  St  Cloud  k  Paris  par  terre.*  J*en  don- 
nerai  ici  un  petit  extrait. 

**  *  Le  Parisien  qui  entreprend  ce  long  voyage,  prend  toute  sa  garde- 
robe,  se  munit  de  provisions,  fait  ses  adieux  k  ses  amis  ct  parens.  Apr^s 
avoir  offert  sa  priere  k  tons  les  saints,' et  s*  6tre  recommand^  sp^ciale- 
ment  k  son  ange  gardien,  il  prend  la  galiote ;  c*est  poor  lui  un  vaisseau 
de  haut-bord.  Etourdi  de  la  rapidite  du  bateau,  il  B*informe  s*il  ne 
rebcontrera  pas  bientdt,  la  '  Compagnie  des  Indes  ;*  il  estime  que 
les  echelles  des  blanchisseuses  de  Chadlot,  sont  les  echelles  du  Le- 
vant: il  se  regarde  comme  eloigne  de  sa  patrie,  songe  k  la  rue  Trousse- 
vfiushe,  et  verse  des.larmes. 

" '  ilk  contemplant  les  ?astes  mers,  il  s'etonne  que  la  morue  soit  si 
chere  k  Paris ;  il  cherche  des  yeux  le  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperance,  et 
quand  il  appergoit  la  fum^e  ondoyante,  et  rouge,  de  la  verrerie  de  Sd  ve, 
il  s'ecrit  >  voil4  le  Mont  Vesuvius,  dont  on  m*a  parle. 
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**  'Arrive  k  St  Cloud,  il  cntead  la  messe  en  actions  de  graces,  ^crit 
k  sa  chere  mere  toutes  ses  craintes,  et  ses  d^sastres ;  notamment,  que 
8*etant  assls  sur  un  amas  de  cordages,  nouvellement  goudrounees,  sa 
belle  culotte  de  velours  s*y  est  comme  incorporee,  et  qu*il  n*a  pu  se  re- 
lever  qu'  apres  en  avoir  abandonne  des  fragmens  considerables.  H 
con9oit  h  8t.  Cloud  Tidee  sublime  de  T^tendue  de  la  terre,  et  il  entrevoit 
que  la  nature  vivante,  et  animee,  pent  s'^tendre  au-deli  des  barrieres  de 
Paris. 

**  *  Le  retour,  par  terre,  est  sur  le  m6me  ton.  Le  Parisien  stupe  fait 
et  ravi,  apprend  que  le  haren^  et  la  morue  ne  se  p^chent  point  dans 
la  riviere  de  Seine :  il  crojait  que  le  bois  de  Boulogne  etoit  Fancienne 
fordt,  oil  habitaient  les  Druides ;  il  est  detrompe.  II  avait  pris  le  Mont 
Valerien,  pour  le  veritable  Calvaire,  od  J6sus  Christ  avait  repandu  son 
sang  precieux  ;  on  le  disabuse ;  il  juge  savamment  qu'il  est  encore 
parmi  des  catholiques,'  puisqu'il  apper<;oit  des  clochers,  et  que  sa  foi 
nVst  consdquemraent  pas  en  danger.  II  voit  passer  un  cerf  et  un  faon, 
et  voil^  le  premier  pas  qu'il  fait  dans  I'histoire  naturelle.  On  lui  an- 
uonce  Madrid :  la  capitale  d'Espagne  t  repond-il  vivement !  On  lui 
dit  que  ce  u'est  pas  \§l  le  chateau  ou  Francois  premier  fut  prisonnier : 
il  s'etonne  du  rapport,  et  cette  singularite  exerce  tout  son  intelligence. 

**  II  est  toujours  bon  patriote,  et  reuie  point  sa  patrie ;  car  il  annonce 
k  tons  ceux  qu'il  rencontre,  qu'il  est  ne  natif  de  Paris,  que  sa  mere 
vend  des  etoffes  de  soie  k  la  Barbe-d'or,  et  qu'il  a  pour  cousin  un  no- 
taire. 

**  II  rentre  dans  sa  famille :  on  le  recoit  avec  des  acclamations ; 
ses  tantes  qui  depuis  vingt  ans  n'ont  ete  aux  Thuilleries,  admirent  son 
courage,  et  le  regardent  comme  le  plus  hardi,  et  le  plus  intrepide  voja* 
geur." — Tableau  de  Paris,  ed.  d^ Amsterdam,  1783.  Vol.  i.  c.  26, 
p.  69. 

The  French  may  well  say,  **  nous  avons  change  tout  eela." 
There  is  no  place  upon  earth  where  education  may  now  be  had 
so  full,  so  readily,  and  upon  every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
so  complete,  or  at  a  pecuniary  cost  so  trifling,  as  in  Paris.  Nor 
is  there  any  place  in  Europe,  London  certainly  not  excepted, 
where  the  same  quantity  of  real,  sound,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  knowledge  can  be  procured,  as  at  Paris.  By  the  con- 
fession of  the  English  themselves,  they  are  undoubtedly  out- 
stripped  in  the  career  of  science  by  the  French.  This  is  shewn 
and  lamented  in  the  late  work,  on  the  subject,  of  an  excellent 
judge,  Mr.  Babbage. 

The  author  under  review,  has  not  touched  upon  the  articles 
of  food,  the  cookery,  and  the  general  style  of  diet  of  the  two 
nations,  presenting  dissimilarities  most  marked  and  character- 
istic. Their  mode  of  making  war  is  not  half  so  dissimilar  as 
their  Batterie  de  Cuisine.  It  is  true,  the  higher  classes  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  present  day,  adopt  all  the  French 
refinements  of  cookery.    But  we  do  not  like  to  confound,  aa 
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this  author  does  throughout  bis  book,  the  higher  classes  with 
the  nation.  There  are  too  many  circumstances  of  dissimil- 
arity between  them,  honourable  to  the  English  nation,  and 
not  quite  so  much  so  to  the  titled  and  very  wealthy  class  of 
English  subjects  (a  vile  term)  to  permit  us  to  speak  of  them 
without  discrimination.     But,  a  nos  moutons. 

The  English,  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  day, 
live  chiefly  on  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  game,  roasted  or  boil- 
ed in  large  joints,  en  gros  morceaux^  Their  grilles  are  confin- 
ed to  a  beef-steak  and  a  mutton-chop.  Soups  are  not  yet,  or 
were  not  in  fashion :  vegetables  and  bread,  were  meagre  por- 
tions of  the  dinner.  After  the  remove  of  meats,  puddings  and 
pies  of  the  most  inveterate  and  indigestible  composition,  were 
always  introduced 

**  With  a  puduing  on  Sundays  and  stout  humming  liquor, 
And  remnants  of  latin  to  welcome  the  vicar  ;'* 

says  the  facetious  Walter  Pope,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Their  beverage  was  beer  or  ale  at  table,  and,  since  the  Me- 
tbuen  treaty,  port  wine  after  dinner :  which  the  majority  in 
England  would  at  this  day  prefer  to  claret. 

In  England,  (Great-Britain,)  the  dinner  is  not  regarded  as 
the  principal  article  of  the  entertainment.  It  lasts  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  every  one  rejoices  when  the  wine  is  set  on  the  table, 
and  the  stream  of  conversation  among  the  male  guests  comes 
on  in  full  flow.  After  the  second  glass,  the  ladies  retire.  For- 
merly, and  indeed,  until  the  last  twenty-five  years,  wine  after 
dinner  was  taken  in  quantities  that  did  no  service  to  the  health 
or  the  intellect.  Secretary  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  deferred 
a  matter  of  business  that  was  appointed  for  a  particular  day, 
because  he  recollected,  he  should  be  **  exceedingly  drunk*^  on 
that  day. 

The  French  eat  what  the  English  eat,  and  they  eat  besides, 
frogs,  snails,  morells,  and  truflies.  Mushrooms  were  not  un- 
common in  England,  but  far  from  being  general.  The  articles 
of  French  food  are  drily  enumerated  and  discussed  in  the  work 
entitled  '*  Coutumes  du  Peuple,"  in  three  volumes. 

The  French  cook  no  large  joints:  their  food  is  dressed 
grille,  a  la  brazen  stewed,  fricasseed,  ragoued,  with  a  thousand 
variations. 

The  English  cookery  is  all  au  naiurd:  they  depend  on  the 
flavour  of  the  meat  itself;  the  French  on  the  artificial  flavour 
of  their  sauces,  condiments,  and  piquant  additions. 
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The  French  kitchen  is  furnished  chiefly  with  small  brick 
stoves,  and  brazieres^  or  moveable  stoves ;  the  English  with 
enormous  fires.  '*  Yours  is  a  most  desirable  profession,'*  said 
James  Quin,^e  epicure  and  actor,  to  a  cook,  standing  before 
one  of  the  large  kitchen  fires  of  an  English  tavern,  *'  when  yon 
go  to  the  other  world,  you  may  set  the  devil  at  defiance." 

The  English  make  use  of  stone*coal :  the  French,  altogether, 
of  charcoal.  The  French  carry  their  knives  in  their  pockets^ 
and  eat  with  a  four-pronged  silver  fork  in  their  right  hand.  They 
cut  up  their  meat  with  their  pocket  knife,  if  cutting  be  necessa* 
ry.  The  poorest  peasant  has  his  silver  fork,  his  silver  spoon, 
bis  separate  tumbler,  and  napkin  laid  beside  bis  plate. 

The  English  use  their  steel  knives  and  forks,  and  both  equal- 
ly;  both  changed  with  their  plate.  These  are  necessary  to  cut 
and  take  up  the  hard  (Meces  of  their  large  joints* 

Hence,  silver  is  much  more  common  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. Hence,  as  the  French  used  stone-coal  only  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  or  thereabouts,  large  joints  could  not  be  dres- 
sed in  a  French  kitchen  with  convenience:  while  ragouts,  scews 
and  fricassees  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  dreadful  coal  fires 
of  an  English  kitchen. 

The  English  entertainment,  is  the  after  dinner  conversation. 
The  French  is  the  dinnei  itself,  and  the  conversation  during  a 
meal  of  three  hours  or  more.  The  French  drink  all  their  wine 
at  dinner,  and  always  -in  moderation.  The  English,  after  din- 
ner, not  always  in  moderation. 

At  a  French  table,  the  entertainer  sits  opposite  the  lady  of 
the  house,  at  the  middle  of  the  table:  the  English  at  each  end. 
After  the  cloth  is  removed  and  the  dinner  over,  the  French, 
with  the  ladies,  adjourn  to  conversation  and  cofifec.  The  Eng- 
lish sit  down  doggedly  to  politics  and  the  bottle. 

The  great  difference  of  the  customs  of  the  two  nations  in  eat- 
ing, has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  use  of  stone-coal,  introduced  in 
England,  by  Becher,  the  German  chemist,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  L,  which,  from  the  plenty  of  this  kind  of  fuel, 
made  large  fires  cheap,  and  enabled  large  joints  to  be  easily 
dressed.  It  is  but  of  late  days,  comparatively,  that  stone-coal 
has  become  common  in  France :  hence  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mising their  charcoal  fuel,  and  the  impossibility  of  having  the 
large  joints  of  the  English,  even  if  the  national  taste  permitted 
them.  Hence,  also,  the  superiority  of  Englisth  cutlery;  and 
of  English  breeds  of  cattle.  All,  in  our  opinion,  dependent  oa 
stone-coal  :  or  this  fuel  enables  large  joints  to  be  cooked:  and 
large  joints  proceed  from  large  cattle :  and  the  demand  for  lari^e 
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cattle  Iead8  to  improvements  in  the  breed.  **  Your  sheep  are  so 
fat,  (said  a  nobleman  to  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  cattle-breeder,)  that 
nobody  can  eat  them.''  <*  If  the  nobility,  my  Lord,  cannot  eat 
fat,  thehr  tenants  and  labourers  know  the  value  of  it,"  said 
Bakewell,  and  most  truly. 

The  author  before  us  treats,  throughout  his  sketch,  rather  on 
the  character  of  kings  and  courtiers,  and  women  of  quality,  of 
unchaste  and  dissolute  conduct,  than  on  the  real  character  of 
the  great  mass  of  population,  whether  of  the  metropolis  or  the 
country.  We  do  not  find  sufficient  authority  for  attributing  to 
the  nation  the  character  of  the  court.  Kings,  nobility,  and 
men  of  great  wealth,  can  gain  as  much  consideration  in  society 
as  they  need,  and  far  more  than  they  ought,  without  acquiring 
the  vulgar  attainments  of  knowledge — learning,  uprightness  of 
conduct  and  affability  of  manners.  Men,  without  wealth,  must 
depend,  of  necessity,  on  their  knowledge  isind  their  moral  con- 
duct. Where  strong  motives  to  exertion  do  not  operate,  the 
qualifications  they  introduce  will  seldom  or  never  be  found: 
where  they  do,  the  conduct  will  be  conformable.  Every  man's 
maniere  d'etre  depends  on  his  natural  propensities  in  part,  and 
in  part  on  the  motives  that  are  calculated  to  lead  or  direct  them, 
and  to  influence  his  conduct.  The  middle  classes  every  where, 
are  industrious,  worthy,  honest,  conjugal  people.  It  is  their 
interest,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  so. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  work,  the  writer  indulges  in  a  long 
but  just  tirade  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  very  base 
and  detestable  roan,  Dean  Swift :  be  criticises  quite,  a  PAngloiSj 
the  character  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1793,  and  gives  us  a 
disquisition  on  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  All  this  relates  to  British 
politics :  these  politicians  influenced  the  politics  and  politicians  of 
their  own  time,  but  no  one  else.  The  private  life  of  both  these 
men  did  them  infinite  discredit. 

The  French  Revolution  is  treated  with  much  harshness,  more 
AngUcano.  The  author  is  a  moderate  whig,  by  political  profes- 
sion, strongly  imbued  with  John  Bullism,  and  appears  in  the 
full,  fashionable  costume  of  political  orthodoxy.  About  all  this 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  a  man  must  read  history 
with  a  very  dull  apprehension,  who  can  doubt  for  a  moment, 
that  the  faults  of  the  revolution  of  1793,  were  faults  that  resulted 
from  the  depravity  of  manners  introduced,  cherished,  protected, 
fostered  by  a  long  series  of  royal  and  aristocratic  debauchees 
and  despots,  from  Louis  XIII.  to  Louis  XVIII.  Nor  is  it  now 
any  longer  a  dubious  fact,  that  many  of  the  atrocities  that  took 
place  during  that  revolution,  were  incited,  urged  on,  and  paid 
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for,  by  British  gold.  The  greater  the  excesses  of  the  French, 
the  better  arguments  were  afforded  to  the  Pittites  and  the 
Burkeites,  for  abusing  the  revolution  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Those  principles  were  propounded  indeed, 
and  acted  on,  in  company  with  acts  disgraceful  to  the  nation 
and  to  human  nature :  but  these  acts  resulted  from  the  long, 
long  years  of  governmental  abuse;  from  the  vicious  influence  of 
courts  and  courtiers,  and  their  panegyrists,  on  a  nation  kept  in 
Ignorance ;  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  them- 
selves. Those  principles  were  equally  the  basis  of  the  revo* 
lution  of  America  in  1776,  of  the  revolution  of  France  in  1793, 
and  the  revolution  so  gloriously  conducted  in  France  within  the 
past  month,  and  which  has  driven  Charles  X.  from  a  throne  which 
he  so  unworthily  filled.  Nor  have  we  any  scruple  to  express 
our  wish  that  these  same  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  right  of  resistance  to  unconstitutional  acts  of 
usurpation,  may  ere  long  become  the  basis  of  a  revolution  in 
every  country  upon  earth,  where  the  people  deserve  freedom 
because  they  know  how  to  use  it. 

At  the  close  of  this  review,  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  be 
assured,  as  we  well  may  be,  that  human  intellect,  human  know- 
ledge,  human  conduct,  national  and  individual,  is  on  the  plaini 
direct  road  of  improvement;  not  very  rapid,  indeed,  but  sure 
and  certain.  Public  opinion  is  now  an  element  in  calculating 
power.  The schoolnuuter  ii  abroad:  and  he  is  omnipotent.  Com- 
pare the  times  of  Louis  XI,  with  those  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the 
times  of  Louis  XIV.  with  those  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  the  broad 
basis  of  the  former  revolution  in  France,  compared  to  the  timid, 
compromising  notions  of  the  English  in  1688 ;  the  revolution 
of  1793  with  that  of  July,  183U ;  look  at  the  manifest  and  most 
salutary  influence  of  the  American  revolution  and  those  of 
France  over  public  opinion  in  Europe ;  consider  these  things, 
and  with  joy  shall  we  exclaim  *^Ca  Ira^ 
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Art.  VL— I.  Message  of  ike  Prerident  of  Ike  United  States,  in 
relation  to  the  Survey  of  a  Route  for  a  tonal  between  the  ChUph 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  with  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Internal  Improvetnent  on  the  contemplated  Canal 
bettoeen  the  AfJantic  and  the  Gtdph  of  Mexico^  with  a  general 
Map  annexed  to  it.     February  2iB,  J  829. 

2.  Map  of  Florida,  constructed  principalfy  from  authentic  docu* 
mcnts  in  the  Land  Office  at  TaUaltassee.  By  i.  6.  Searcy. 
Published  by  J.  ti.  Searcy,  Tallahassee ;  and  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
Baltimore.     September,  1629. 

Florida  has  always  been  a  subject  of  lively  interest  in  the 
United  States,  both  before  and  since  it  came  into  our  posses- 
sion. It  was  a  favourite  territory  of.  the  Spaniards,  from  the 
earliest  times.  Every  attempt  to  dispossess  them,  (for  it  has 
often  been  an  object  of  cupidity  to  their  enemies)  was  success- 
fully resisted,  until  the  English  at  length  got  a  foothold  there; 
who,  however,  restored  it,  as  much  in  resentment  to  the  new 
States,  as  from  any  friendly  feeling  towards  Spain.  It  was  re- 
tained in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  restored— as  a  thorn  to 
repress  the  pride  of  the  youthful  republic — the  asjium  of  insol- 
vent debtors,  runaway  slaves,  and  hostile  Indians.  Wrested 
at  length  from  Spain,  in  the  just  prosecution  of  a  course  of  re- 
taliation, for  her  insidious  and  cowardly  hostility,  though  al- 
lowed to  be  reoccupied  by  the  enemy,  it  is  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  conquest  than  a  purchase  ;  the  treaty  having  only 
yielded  what  could  no  longer  be  withheld.  It  is  one  of  the 
wreaths  that  adorns  the  brow  of  the  hero  of  Orleans;  to  whom 
we  not  only  owe  the  protection  of  our  soil  from  hostile  invasion, 
but  the  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  rounding  it  off  by  a 
natural  and  beautiful  boundary.  As  the  first  Governor  of  Flo- 
rida, bis  civil  talents  were  advantageously  exerted ;  and  to  his 
decision  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  preservation  of  the  land  titles  of 
the  province,  from  the  frauds  which  would  have  entangled  them 
in  an  interminable  litigation. 

The  late  Map  of  Florida  gives  to  the  territory  a  roost  impo- 
sing appearance.  It  looks  like  a  new  Italy,  stretching  out  a 
mighty  limb  in  another  Mediterranean.  At  its  foot,  that  mvs- 
terious  torrent,  the  Gulf  Stream,  after  having  washed  the 
shores  of  the  western  province,  rushes  by,  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence, through  those  fearful  keys,  whose  labyrinths  inspire  the 
mariner  with  a  juster  terror  than  the  fabled  or  real  dangers  of 
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the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis.  In  its  rapid  march  along  the  At- 
lantic coast,  it  throws  up  those  volumes  of  sand  which  form  a 
natural  embankment,  that  attracts  the  eye  of  the  voyager  by  a 
silvery  whiteness,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  faint  verdure  of  the 
mangrove  and  the  palmetto. 

If,  from  the  aspect  of  the  coast,  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  face  of  the  country,  and  advance  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida, 
we  first  pass  over  a  region  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
just  recovered  from  the  ocean.  Within  the  banks  of  sand 
.  that  skirt  the  coast,  the  fresh  waters  repose  amid  the  grasses 
they  nourish  in  endless  plains,  until  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
swell  into  almost  impassable  floods.  The  Indians,  when  these 
waters  arc  up,  never  attempt  to  cross  the  peninsula  but  in  ca- 
noes. Of  this  region,  the  greater  part  has  never  been  visited 
by  civilized  man.  The  only  exploration  was  made  by  an  ex- 
pedition in  1823.  The  detachment  literally  waded  through 
trackless  swamps  and  grassy  seas,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
journey ;  and,  in  crossing  the  peninsula,  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed, if  the  attempt  bad  been  made  a  few  days  later;  the 
water,  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  being  almost  beyond  their 
depth.  Such  regions  must  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  occupancy 
of  the  alligator  and  the  mosquito,  and  their  only  moral  use  may 
be,  to  teach  man  that  other  sensitive  existences,  besides  himself, 
are  the  care  of  Providence,  and  the  objects  of  its  diffusive  bounty. 

These  flooded  prairies  probably  termioate  to  the  South 
of  a  line  drawn  between  Tampa  Bay  and  Cape  Carnaveral,  for, 
midway  between  these  points,  a  ridge  begins  to  swell,  which 
gradually  rises  as  it  proceeds  North  through  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula,  till  it  attains  the  heighth  of  87  feet  between  the 
Amaxura  and  the  Ocklaway  rivers.  It  divides  the  streams 
that  run  to  the  East  and  the  West,  gradually  sloping  off  each 
way.  As  it  advances  towards  the  bead-waters  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
it  rises  in  heighth,  until,  at  that  point,  it  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  considered  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula.  This  eminence  also  stretches  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Mary's,  along  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  line,  the  whole  length  of  the  western  province.  At 
some  points,  it  attains  the  heighth  of  200  feet.  It  is  a  broad 
ridge  or  high  plain,  which  gradually  declines  towards  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  general  character  of  these  ridges  consists  of  a 
sandy  soil  and  a  growth  of  pine :  but  throughout,  are  inter- 
spersed tracts  of  the  very  choicest  land  of  every  variety,  of  clay 
of  diversified  depths,  most  generally  based  on  a  foundation  of 
stratified  rotten  limestone.    These  are  the  mines  of  the  terri- 
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tory.  Their  riches  are  indicated  by  the  lofty  and  magniflcent 
trees  which  cover  them,  or  by  the  impervious  cane-brakes  which 
yield  only  to  the  action  of  fire.  Under  the  pine  forests,  more 
than  two  feet  of  vegetable  soil  are  often  found,  The  oak  and 
hickory  lands  are  of  a  stiff  clay,  striking  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
feet  down.  These  forests  are  generally  free  from  underwood. 
But  the  choicest  land  is  what  is  designated  as  hamtnoc  ;  and  is 
distinguished  into  high  and  low.  Here  the  magnolia,  the  dog- 
wood, the  chesnut,  the  live-oak,  the  cherry  and  the  water-oak, 
stretch  their  lofty  trunks  and  spread  their  wide  arms  over  the 
canes  which  seem  to  emulate  in  heighth  the  lesser  trees. 

These  trees  are  a  proof  of  the  vigour  of  the  soil ;  whose  basis 
is  a  rich  black  or  red  clay,  supporting  the  fine  mould  above  the 
droppings  of  the  vegetations  of  ages.  It  possesses  an  inexhaus- 
tible fertility:  its  depth  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  may  not 
be  fur  centuries.  This  chequered  soil,  from  the  exhaustless 
fertility  of  the  hammocs  to  the  sterile  wastes  and  pine  barrens 
that  encircle  them,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
The  transitions  are  so  sudden  that  as  yet  their  cause  has  baf- 
fled inquiry.  They  seem  scattered  like  fairy  favours.  They 
surprise  tlie  traveller  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive 
pine  forests,  which  generally  cover  the  whole  ridge,  like  islands 
in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  ocean.  The  pine  forests  have  all 
the  monotony  of  the  sea,  of  which  they  remind  us,  not  only  by 
an  uniform  scene  and  the  dull  ideas  it  generates,  but  by  the 
healthy  breezes  which  they  breathe,  and  the  free  riches  they 
hold;  teeming  with  endless  pastures  and  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble growth  for  timber  and  fuel.  The  forest  scenery  of  the  rich 
lands  is  eminently  striking.  The  oak  and  hickory  restrained, 
by  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  from  spreading  wide,  their 
branches  shoot  up  into  lofty  columns  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
feet.  No  underwood  impedes  the  vision  or  entangles  the  foot. 
The  traveller  treads  on  a  carpet,  '*  where  the  violet,  crocus  and 
hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay  broider  the  ground  ;*'  while  the  breezes, 
loaded  with  no  sickly  moisture,  course  freely  over  his  head. 
As  he  approaches  the  hammocs,  his  journey  is  impeded  by  the 
impervious  thickets  of  cane,  but  his  eye  is  relieved  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  magnolias  that  tower  so  high  above  them. 
The  loftiness  of  this  tree  is  crowned  with  the  beauty  of  the 
flower;  and  to  add  to  its  picturesque  effect,  from. the  highest 
arms  depend  long  vines,  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  In 
this  *' boundless  contiguity  of  shade"-— this  night  in  the  midst  of 
day — the  world  and  its  vanities  are  shut  out,  and  man  feels  at 
once  his  littleness  and  his  greatness.  The  dread  magnificence 
of  nature  only  humbles  to  exalt  him.    He  falls  prostrate  before 
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iu  mifflity  author,  bul  gathers  strength  from  his  humility,  and 
feels,  as  his  thoughts  expand  and  his  bosom  glows,  the  grandeur 
of  his  being  and  the  mysteriousness  of  his  deRtiny* 

Already  has  the  hand  ofagiiculture  prostrated  many  of  the  an- 
cient tenants  of  the  forest,  and  swept  away  the  cane-brakes,  and 
driven  out  their  inmates,  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cat  before  a 
whirlwind  of  flame.  These  fires,  on  the  edge  of  a  forest,  give  a 
new  beauty  to  its  scenery  as  night  advances.  First  a  distant 
gleam  breaks  upon  the  eye;  then  the  blaze  spreads  until  its  light 
penetrates  the  gloom  sufiiciently  to  define  the  outline  of  the 
wootis,  and  to  hold  up  to  the  darkness  the  bodies,  the  limbs,  and 
the  foliaj^e  of  the  trees.  In  the  absence  of  artificial  fires,  the 
forests  glow  with  innumerable  shooting  stars.  They  cross  each 
other  and  thicken  until  they  even  ilbiminate  the  path  of  the 
lover  of  nature,  and  furnish  him  with  a  friendly  light.  '*  The 
insect  youth  are  on  the  wing ;"  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  ex* 
pressive  of  intense  delight  thaa  the  gyrations  and  scintillations 
of  the  fire-fly. 

The  ridge,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  though  general- 
ly level,  is  occasionally  varied  by  inequalities  of  surface.  Amid 
gentle  eminences  and  slo|)es  we  sotnetimes  meet  with  abrupt 
descents  or  dens,  known  by  the  name  o{  sinki!  Lakes  of  trans- 
parent water  are  also  scattered  over  the  country.  Several 
streams  take  their  rise  in  this  ridge,  and  seek  their  way  to  the 
gulf;  but  in  their  progress  often  disappear  beneath  the  surface, 
and  afterwards  break  out  again  in  their  course.  The  lakes 
are  either  fed  by  springs  or  are  openings  through  which  hidden 
streams  show  themselves  in  their  |)assage,  like  the  fountain 
of  Paradise* 

"  For  God  had  thrown 
''  That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raised 
**  Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
*'  Of  porous  earth,  with  kmdiy  thirst  updrawn, 
"  Bore  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
"  Watered  the  garden.'* 

These  lakes  breathe  only  health  and  beauty.  They  adorn 
the  landscape  without  tainting  the  atmosphere.  In  the  noon- 
tide heat  of  summer  they  never  stagnate,  but  refresh  the  senses 
with  vernal  airs  and  liquid  murmurings*  They  were,  no  doubt, 
often  resorted  to  to  revive  the  traveller  oppressed  with  an  almost 
tropical  heat;  and  by  the  aid  of  romance,  the  virtue, of  confer- 
ring perpetual  youth  was  ascribed  to  one  of  them.  There  are 
other  lakes  of  a  larger  size,  such  as  Lake  Jackson,  vihich,  by 
the  extent  and  limpidness  of  their  waters^  and  the  forest  scene- 
ry on  their  borders,  remind  the  visitor  of  the  beauties  of  the 
lesser  lakes  of  New- York. 
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The  St.  John's,  the  Stiwanee  and  the  Apalachicola,  are  the 
principal  rivers  of  Florida.  There  are  .various  others  which 
run  from  Georgia  and  Alabama  to  the  gulf,  contributing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  fertility  ofthe  soil  and  the  convenience  of  naviga- 
tion. Almost  all  those  that  discharge  therpselves  into  the  gulf, 
are  obstructed  by  shoals  at  their  mouths.  From  Vacassar  Bay, 
where  the  Suwanee  finds  an  outlet  to  the  Ockloconee,  the  coast 
is  skirted  by  a  ridge  of  oyster  shells,  through  which  the  streams, 
as  they  seek  the  ocean,  have  made  partial  openings.  These 
may  be  susceptible  of  some  extension,  and  if  that  at  the  mouth 
ofthe  Suwanee  could  be  permanently  enlarged,  the  proposed 
canal,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  could  be  terminated  here 
at  an  expense  which  might  ensure  its  construction,  which  a  longer 
route  would  probably  hazard.  The  St.  John's  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  sound  than  a  river,  and,  unlike  all  the  other 
streams  in  the  territory,  runs  North.  It  is  equally  prolific  of 
fish  and  of  alligators;  of  whose  numbers  and  voracity,  Bartram 
has  furnished  a  lively  and  terrible  picture.  The  great  width 
of  this  river,  almost  up  to  Lake  George,  gives  it  a  most  impos- 
ing appearance;  but  it  derives  a  new  interest  from  its  offering 
the  most  feasible  natural  channel  for  the  inland  navigation  ot 
the  province.  .  The  risks  ofthe  navigation  by  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida early  directed  public  attention  to  the  inquiry,  whether  an 
inland  passage  might  not  be  had  across  the  Peninsula.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Gallatin  suggest- 
ed the  inquiry  into  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  temporary  occupation  of  Flo- 
rida, by  the  American  troops,  in  1818,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  seized  the  occasion  of  directing  some  partial 
examinations  near  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  the 
Suwanee,  with  the  view  to  inland  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  On  the  acquisition  of  the  Terri- 
tory, an  appropriation,  after  the  subject  had  been  often 
brought  to  the  view  of  Congress,  was  at  length  obtained  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  interven- 
ing country.  The  report  of  General  Bernard,  accompanied  by 
a  «iap,  which  was  transmitted  to  Congress  in  February,  18*29, 
are  now  before  us.  It  embraces  a  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  description  of  Florida;  the  surveys,  levellings,  and 
routes  of  a  canal  across  the  Peninsula;  the  inland  navigation 
of  the  coast  from  Tampa  to  the  head  of  the  Delta  ofthe  Missis- 
sippi, and  of  improvements  through  the  latter^  Many  valua- 
ble details  have  been  collected;  scientific  investigations  made, 
and  the  results  well  stemmed  up  in  this  report,  in  relation  to  the 
leading  object  of  inquiry.  The  map,  which  is  well  arranged  and 
«eatly  executed,  embodies  in  an  appropriate  shape,  and  gives  at 
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once  to  the  eye  all  the  information  which  hUs  been  collected  in 
relation  to  the  canal.  It  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ge- 
neral Bernard^  a  member  of  the  board  of  internal  improve- 
ment, whose  exile  has  given  to  America  the  aids  of  that  geni- 
us and  those  scientific  attainments  which  were  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  amount  of  the  whole 
is,  that  a  boat  canal  only  could  be  constructed,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  to  uiiite  the  St.  John's  or  the  St.  Mary's  with  the  Su- 
wanee;  which  by  a  coastwise  navigation  could  be  afterwards 
connected  with  New-Orleans  and  the  Mississippi.  This  is  an 
object  which  concerns  the  whole  Union.  It  would  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  add  a  fresh  rivet  to  the  chain  of  inter- 
est which  binds  together  the  members  of  our  common  country. 
In  peace, 'it.  would  secure  from  the  dangers  of  the  gulf  a  large 
portion  of  that  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West, 
which  pays  so  heavy  a  tribute  to  the  wreckers  or  the  insurers. 
In  war,  it  would  lengthen  and  complete  that  chain  of  inland  na- 
vigation, for  which  the  long  line  of  Atlantic  coast  offers  such 
convenient  and  beautiful  facilities. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  to  which  nature  invites  us,  having 
herself  done  much ;  leaving  it  to  art  and  industry  to  follow  her  foot- 
steps and  complete  her  Unfinished  work.  At  a  moderate  ex- 
pense it  might  be  completed  by  the  United  States  on  their  own 
ground,  and  within  their  undisj^uted  pale~ ^6r  appropriation. 
Neither  State  nor  sectional  jealousy  conld  be  provoked.  A  fa- 
vour would  not  be  forced  upon  a  proud  sovereign ;  and  the  two 
great  and  only  interests,  the  Western  and  the  Atlantic,  which 
here  happily  amalgamate  in  a  common  object,  would  be  mutu- 
ally benefited.  Internal  improvement,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  fatal  subject  of  discord,  would  for  once  breathe  peace 
and  promote  union. 

The  St.  John's  and  the  Suwanee,  though  separated  by  the 
ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  East  from  those  of  the  West, 
approach  each  other  through  their  tributaries,  Black  Creek  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  intervening  ponds.  The  St.  Johu's  may,  by 
these,  be  connected  with  the  Suwanee;  or,  after  uniting  with 
the  Suwanee,  may  be  linked  with  the  St.  Mark's  by  means  of 
the  Auscilla.  It  would  appear  from  the  survey,  that  there  will 
be  no  want  of  water  to  supply  the  canals  which  nmy  be  con- 
structed, and  that  the  route,  by  the  St.  John's,  embraces  the 
greatest  line  of  natural  navigation  with  that  by  canals.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  a  shorter  canal  will  be  required  by  the 
St.  John's,  the  route  by  this  river  is  preferred  to  that  by  the  St. 
Mary's.  The  Board,  however,  recommend  that  St.  Mary's 
liarbour  should  be  selected  as  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  and  that 
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a  sloop  canal  should  be  opened  from  the  St.  Maiy's  in  the 
St.  Jt.iin^s.  The  St.  Mary's  will  thus  be  the  port  tb  vessels 
bound  for  the  canal ;  while,  by  this  course,  may  be  avoided  the 
swell  on  the  bar  of  the  St.  John's.  The  proposed  canal  will 
thus  be  connected  with  the  inland  coast  navigaiion  of  the  Union; 
and,  at  its  opposite  extremity,  where  it  debouches  from  the  St. 
Mark's,  it  will  continue  the  line  of  inland  navigation  unbroken 
to  Mew-Orleans  and  the  Missisippi;  as,  from  that'point,  the  j^ulf 
coast,  by  its  bays  and  inlets,  offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  a 
navigation  along  the  shore.  A  canal  of  78  miles,  on  an  as- 
cent and  descent  together,  of  214  feet,  will  unite  the  St.  John's 
and  Suwanee.  From  the  fork  of  Black  creek,  or  its  tide  water, 
to  St.  Mark's  harbour,  the  canal  will  not  exceed  J66  miles  on 
an  ascent  and  descent  together  of  214  feet.  This  would  em- 
brace the  whole  route.  Such  a  termination  of  the*  canal  will 
give  consequence  to  the  St.  Mark's,  which,  after  Pensacola,  is 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Gulf;  and  from  its  vicinity  t»  Talla- 
hassee, would  seem  to  be  the  natural  seaport  of  the  capital. 
Being  flat  and  low,  the  site  of  a  town  on  the  harbour  of  St. 
Mark's,  would,  probably,  be  most  susceptibje  of  improvement 
by  canals  through  it,  which  would  at  once  drain  the  soil,  furnish 
earth  for  raising  the  surface,  and  supply,  on  their  waters,  the 
highways  of  this  little  Venice.  Of  the  other  towns,  Augustine 
attracts  by  its  ancient  aspect,  its  historical  recollections,  its 
luscious  climate,  its  fragrant  orangeries,  and  the  hospitality  and 
gaiety  of  its  inhabitants.  Those  who  visit  it  for  health,  return 
to  visit  it  for  pleasure.  Pensacola,  by  its  capacious  port,  pro- 
mises to  be  not  only  the  first  city  of  the  territory,  but  the  naval 
harbour  of  the  Union,  on  its  south-western  line  of  defence.  The 
site  of  Tallahassee  is  happy  and  picturesque.  Its  brow  hangs 
over  a  stream  which,  after  almost  losing  itself  in  a  ravine  beset 
with  a  thicket,  breaks  out  and  tumbles  in  a  cascade  of  foam. 

The  middle  or  Tallahassee  district,  being  generally  free 
from  disputed  titles,  and  presenting  decided  advantages  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  has  been  filling  up  rapidly  with  an  active  popu- 
lation of  considerable  resources.  Various  other  parts  of  the 
territory  were  covered,  not  only  with  Spanish  but  British  land 
titles,  which  were  first  to  be  disentangled,  before  the  land  could 
be  brought  to  sale.  The  Government  being  enabled,  as  soon  as 
the  surveys  were  made,  to  offer  the  lands  in  this  district,  for  sale 
in  convenient  tracts,  attracted  settlers  thither;  nor  was  their  en- 
terprize  damped  by  any  apprehensions  from  the  climate.  The 
healthiness  uf  this  region  appears  to  be  secured  by  the  high  ridge 
running  from  East  to  West,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  from 
150  to  200  feet ;  by  the  purity  of  the  water  in  the  lakes  and 
streams,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the  sea.    The  breezes  of  suck  a 
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mdss  of  waters  as  the  Gulf  supplies,  must  penetrate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  6fteen  o^  twenty  miles  from  the  coast;  and 
must  have  a  sensible  influence  in  allaying  the  summer  heats. 
The  air,  something  like  mountain,  generated  upon  the  ridge, 
unobstructed  by  underwood,  and  freely  ventilating '  the  lofty 
forests,  whose  foliage  excludes  the  direct  action  of  the  sun, 
would  also  secure  the  health  of  the  first  settlers,  ere  the  axe 
has  levelled  all  shade.  If  disease  should  follow  upon  the  srops 
of  a  Iu3curiant  vegetation,  and  the  exposed  fields  and  rotten 
bodies  of  branches  and  trees  should  propagate  distemper,  a  safe 
retreat  is  afforded  in  the  endless  forests  of  pine  on  dry  beds  of 
sand  which  encircle  the  rich  oak,  and  hickory  and  hammoc 
land.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their  saffty*  whether  the 
pine-trees  possess  a  virtue,  independent  of  the  high  and  dry  soil 
in  which  they  vegetate,  counteracting  the  vapours  of  malaria, 
there  is  a  settled  faith  in  the  salubrity  of  these  groves,  which 
j[)romises  to  render  them  the  blessing  of  the  Soiithern  regions  of 
our  country,  and. to  prove  efficient  agents  in  renovating  our 
depressed  agriculture. 

Upon  the  rich  lands  which  have  been  described,  the  most 
valuable  products  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Cotton  and  sugar  seem,  however,  to  be  mo9t  congenial  to  the 
soil  and  habits  of  the.  planters.  These  productions  must  soon 
enrich  the  country  and  swell  its  capital,  and  thereby  bring  into 
cultivation  all  the  land  of  the  first-rate  quality.  The  union  of 
these  products,  with  a  healthy  atmosphere,  must  insure  the 
prosperity  of  this  section  of  Florida.  Permanent  residence  is 
highly  favourable  to  improvement.  The  planter  will  not  be 
obliged  to  absent  himself  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  yea  r, 
and  to  leave  his  crop  to  his  overseer.  The  effect  of  continued 
residence  throughout  the  year,  will  be,  not  only  a  more  success- 
ful agriculture,  but  those  domestic  improvements  will  grow  out 
of  it,  which  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try. Farming  and  gardening  will  be  united  with  plantingi 
and  the  tables  supplied  with  vegetable  luxuries,  and  the  fields 
adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  crop,  properly  so  called, 
will  be  clear  profit  and  be  turned  into  capital ;  uhile  the  plan- 
tation and  household  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  garden  and 
farm. 

When  all  the  choice  lands  have  been  taken  into  cultivation, 
and  the  planters  have  become  rich,  instead  of  employing  their* 
superfluous  capital  elnewhere,  they  will  prefer,  in  this  salubrious 
and  happy  climate,  and  in  the  neighbout  hood  of  their  estates, 
to  improve  the  pttie  landi  with  |)roducts  suitable  to  them ;  and 
the  vine  and  the  olive  will  skirt  the  fields  of  sugar  and  cotton. 
Though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  policy  to  encourage  the 
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white  population  of  herdsmen  who  are  already  beginning  16 
come  in  from  Georgia,  who  might,  at  first,  pastAre  their  cattle 
upon  the  pine  lands,  and  as  they  became,  straitened  for  room, 
might  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  olive,  and,  from  plantations  of 
the  mulberry,  might  raise  silfc.  These  would  sustain,  if  they 
did  not  enrich  such  a  population ;  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
planters  to  cherish  in  this  frontier  and  slave  territory.  The 
efiects  of  permanent  residence  and  thriving  plantations,  will  be 
as  decisive  of  the  comfort  of  the  slave  as  of  the  master.  The 
relation  between  master  and  slave  is  paternal ;  and  its  duties 
are  seriously  weighed  by  the  more  enlightened  class  of  Southern 
planters.  Dependence  is  the  lot  of  a  great  portion  of  the  hu* 
man  race.  Proyidence  seems  to  have  established  it  to  preserve 
the  order  of  the  system  of  things.  The  wants  of  the  poOr  cre- 
ate the  duties  of  the  rich.  The  inequality  of  conditions  gene- 
rates the  sympathy  which,  while  it  relieves  the  indigent,  re- 
wards the  benefactor.  Thus  also,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  generates  the  kindly  afiections  by  which  it  was  intended* 
to  be  maintained.  There  is  a  more  constant  appeal  to  our 
better  nature,  growing  out  of  this  connexion,  thbn  from  the  oc- 
casional presence  and  calls  of  distress.  We  often  relieve  the 
beggar  merely  to  relieve  ourselves  from  an  uneasy  sensation, 
and  dismiss  him  forever  from  our  thoughts.  There  is  much 
misery  in  our  neighbourhood  which  is  never  brought  to  our 
view,  which  is  concealed  by  the  decent  pride  of  the  sufferer, 
and  which  delicacy  forbids  the  charitable  to  expose  by  relief. 
But  the  slave  with  whom  we  have  been  bred  from  our  childhood, 
who  is  under  our  care  or  our  roof;  who  contributes  by  his  daily 
labour  to  our  comfort  and  our  wealth ;  whose  sickness  we  re- 
lieve ;  who  grows  old  as  we  grow  old ;  who  appeals  to  us  when- 
oppressed  ;  who  implores  pur  pity  when  in  fault ;  keeps  up  to- 
wards himself,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  a  constant  interest 
and  a  lively  sympathy.  Absenteeism  which  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  slave  as  to  the  Irish  peasant,  no  doubt,  interferes  with  these 
feelings  and  duties. 

But  to  the  resident  planter  their  wants  can  never  be  unknown 
nor  unheeded.  No  man  of  humanity,  while  enjoying  the  ele- 
gance and  plenty  of  a  prosperous  agriculture,  can  be  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  those,  by  whose  labour  he  lives  in  ease  and  dig- 
nity. While  he  is  on  the  spot  to  attend  to  their  complaints,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  to  control  petty  oppression,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  condition  with  the  growth  of  his  estate,  the  pride 
of  authority,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  also,  often  excite  the 
virtues  of  humanity.  Even  cold  self-interest  calculates  upon  the 
comfort  of  the  slave  as  a  part  of  his  gains.  Moderate  labourt 
he  perceives,  is  most  favourable  to  steady  industry,  health  and 
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longevity.  Plenty  of  food,  and  early  marriages,  and  comfortable 
cabins,  he  sees,  not  only  sustain  life,  but  multiply  the  species. 
There  is  a  sense  of  a  common  interest,  which  is  insensibly  ac- 
quired both  by  the  master  and  slave,  which  mitigates  authority 
and  invigorates  labour.  The  toil  of  the  slave  is  often  no  more 
involuntary  than  that  of  the  peasant ;  and  whether  forced  or 
gratuitous,  if  it  supplies  the  wants  of  nature  and  promotes 
health  of  body  and  content,  it  is,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  and 
even  of  poetry,  a  blessing. 

'*  He,  when  his  morning  task  is  done, 

Can  slumber  in  the  noontide  sun  ; 

And  hie  him  home  at  evening  close, 

To  sweet  repast  and  calm  repose. 

From  toil  he  wins  his  spirits  light. 

From  busy  day  the  peaceful  night ; 

Rich  from  the  very  want  of  wealth. 

In  Heaven's  best  treasure.  Peace  and  Health.'*^ 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  cares  of  the  planter  as  they  call  into 
action  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  furnish  him  with  engage- 
ments which  are  sufficiently  exciting,  must  contribute  to  his 
happiness.  Instead  of  the  more  splendid  pursuit  of  promoting 
the  felicity  of  the  human  race,  his  duties  confine  him  to  offi- 
ces of  humanity  on  his  own  estate.  The  country  life  has  been 
a  favourite  theme  of  eulogium  with  the  greatest  poets;  nor 
should  the  planter  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  that  lot 
which  unites  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  with  the  charge  of 
slaves.  It  did  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  Cato,  nor  impair 
the  philosophy  of  Virgil. 

The  bare  possession  of  the  power  to  confer  happiness,  is  not 
to  be  despised;  but  when  our  duties  are  united  with  a  most  en- 
gaging pursuit,  by  which  we  are  led  on  day  after  day  with  fresh 
motives  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  the  mere  chase  of  am* 
bition  or  wealth  loses  its  lustre  in  the  comparison.  Success  in 
these  often  generates  only  more  restless  and  craving  desires; 
while  their  triumphs  are  always  attended  by  the  gaze  of  the 
envious  and  the  detraction  of  the  malignant.  It  was  given  to 
Washington  alone  to  be  equally  unmoved  amid  public  and  pri- 
vate car€{3 ;  and  to  seek  in  agricultural  pursuits  a  repose  from 
the  labours  of  the  field  and  cabinet.  Other  spirits  seldom  tire 
of  honors  and  offices  while  life  remains.  If  their  feeble  hands 
can  no  longer  grasp  or  retain  them,  they  hanker  after  them  in 
their  retirement;  and  the  sleep  of  their  age  is  disturbed  by 
**  unreal  mockeries'' — the  dreams  of  their  former  power  and 
glory.  But  the  steady  habits  of  the  planter,  and  his  care  of 
bis  people,  produce  only  quiet  hopes  and  not  over  anxious  fears. 
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He  is  a  patriarch  on  his  estate,  the  source,  under  Providence,  of 
all  the  comfort  and  felicity  about  him.  He  waits  not  on  the 
smile  of  popularity,  or  the  favor  of  banks,  but  calmly  trusting 
to  industry  and  heaven  for  the  harvest,  and  bent  only  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  dependents — he  feels  an  indepeo-* 
dence,  a  satisfaction,  and  an  ease  of  heart,  which  alone  consti* 
tute  true  felicity. 

The  settlers  of  this  province  are  generally  persons  who  can 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  position.  They  are  com- 
monly men  of  education.  The  manners,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  States  are  to  be  found  in  this  new  ter- 
ritory. Many  .who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  best  society 
in  Europe  and  America,  are  to  be  found  among  its  planters. 
The  revolutions  of  governments  in  Europe,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade  and  depression  of  property  in  America,  have.driven  to 
these  shores  many  who  were  the  ornaments  of  their  circle  at 
home.  The  difficult  problem  of  uniting  good  societv  with  pro- 
fit, in  the  old  States,  they  could  not  solve.  They  have  come 
out,  therefore,  to  live  simply,  if  not  severely  at  first,  to  take 
advantage  of  cheap  and  rich  lands,  and  of  profitable  staples, 
and  thus  to  rear  estates  for  themselves  and  children. 

Wealth,  however,  is  not  their  sole  object ;  the  comforts  and 
humanities;,  if  not  the  elegancies  of  civil  life,  they  endeavour  to 
catch  by  the  way  in  their  pursuit  of  ulterior  objects.  These 
views  have  brought  together,  particularly  in  the  Tallahassee 
district,  an  improved  and  improving  class.  In  the  midst  of 
steady  industry  and  the  unceasing  pursuit  of  profit,  the  tra- 
veller finds  a  social,  hospitable  and  intelligent  settlement. 
Amid  forests  yet  resounding  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  and 
fields  sown  ere  the  trees  have  been  felled,  in  cabins  of  rough 
logs,  and  sometimes  under  a  roof  with  a  single  apartment,  are 
to  be  found  the  intelligent  gentleman  and  the  accomplished 
lady.  Nor  are  they  only  to  be  met  with  in  scattered  families,  for 
while  each  pursues  unremittedly  that  competence  and  wealth 
without  which  freedom  loses  its  charms,  yet  leisure  is  found  not 
only  for  ofiices  of  humanity,  but  for  an  intercourse  of  neighbour- 
hood, of  hospitality,  and  even  of  gaiety.  Though  they  never  lose 
sight  of  the  future,  they  do  not  miss  the  present.  Enterprize 
and  civilization  march  hand  in  hand ;  and  by  this  spirit  the 
immense  wilds  of  America,  we  trust,  will  not  only  be  snbdued, 
tiut  adorned  with  all  that  can  give  dignity  and  grace  to  society. 
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There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  government,  when 
the  bonds  of  society  are  loosened,  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
stitution—for all  have  some  fundamental  principles,  however 
incongruous  or  absurd-^are  brought  into  discussion.  Fortu- 
nate it  is,  when  these  controversies  do  not  break  up  the  foun- 
dations of  national  strength  and  happiness,  and  suffer  not  dis- 
cord and  atiiding  enmities  to  overflow  the  land.  Our  country 
is  now  passing  through  one  of  these  paroxysms;  and  it  threatens 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  our  former  disputes,  because,  with 
the  important  questions  and  principles  which  are  involved 
in  the  debate,  and  constitute  its  essential  features,  geographical 
divisions  have  been  interwoven,  and  these  serve  to  give  a  new 
and  hars|ier  tone  to  every  discordant  voice.  The  question 
which  now  agitates  South-Carolina  is,  in  this  view,  of  intense 
interest.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine, whether  written  constitutions  are  to  have  any  validity, 
any  inherent  or  abiding  strength;  or,  whether  all  devices  to  limit 
power,  or  to  adjust  authority,  must  forever  be  the  prey  of  in- 
terest, of  passion,  of  delusion,  or  of  an  absorbing  ambition. 

This  controversy  is  not  new  in  our  councils,  but,  hitherto,  it 
has  appeared  in  no  shape  to  occasion  disquietude,  but  rather 
as  a  mere  abstract  proposition — as  a  theme  for  political  decla- 
mation— as  a  prelude  to  other  doctrines  that  might  aflerwards 
arise — or  as  a  shadow,  which,  flitting  across  the  view,  only 
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served  to  indicate  the  substance  that  was  yet  concealed.  With- 
out any  adjustment  whatever  of  the  difficulties,  which  seemed 
to  us  only  as  speculative,  or  as  arising  transiently  in  the  ope- 
rations of  a  great  and  powerful  government,  we  continued  to 
progress  in  an  uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity,  and  we  were 
happy.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  new  period  has  arrived, 
which  imparts  a  totally  different^ character  to  the  controversy* 
A  large  portion  of  our  fellow- citizens,  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  have  been  persuaded  into  the  belief,  that  their  peculiar 
interests  demand  that  the  roost  liberal  construction  should  be 
given  to  certain  vague  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  that  they 
might  reduce  into  practice,  what  has  been  hitherto  only  theory* 
And  a  party  has  consequently  arisen,  making  these  doctrines 
their  watchword,  striving  to  enforce  them  on  the  people  gene- 
rally«  and  looking  to  the  success  of  this  effort,  as  a  means  for 
the  establishment  of  their  political  influence  and  supremacy. 

Amongst  all  the  champions  who  have  stepped  forth  to  advo- 
cate unlimited  construction,  and  to  maintain  the  principles  on 
which  the  American  System  is  to  be  supported,  none  have  been 
so  much  in  advance,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  To  shew  fully  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  here  advocated,  we  shall  throw  into  the  form  of 
axioms,  the  "strong  constitutional  grounds"  on  which  the'  au- 
thor considers  them  as  resting ;  and  to  guard  against  the  cha>ge 
of  misrepresentation,  we  shall  support,  by  quotations  from  his 
worky  the  views  we  shall  give  of  his  opinions* 

1st.  The  Constitution  is  a  reetraimtig^  not  an  enabling  instru- 
ment.  Congress  may  legislate  upon  all  subjects,  not  prohibit- 
ed. •  / 

"  A  written  constitution  of  government  is  an  instrument  sui  generis. 
It  is  not  like  a  power  of  attorney,  or  a  contract  or  compact  between  in- 
dividuab,  which  is  con&ied  in  ils  operations  to  the  parties  themselves, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  strictly  construed  with  reference  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  who  are  presumed  to  have  entered  into 
it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all, their  rights  and  interests.  .A  constitution 
of  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
immediate  and  actual  parties  who  formed  and  agreed  to  it,  but  in  its 
origin  is  designed  to  extend  to,  and  control  unborn  generations,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  largely  and  liberally  construed  in  furtherance  of 
their  rights,  powers  and  interests.  Hence,  a  written  constitution  must 
be  liberally  construed  in  favour  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  be- 
cause it  must  be  presumed,  that  every  generation  knows  its  own  interest 
best',  and  because  it  must  also  be  presumed^  that  the  government  will 
exercise  all  its  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Should  the  govern- 
ment abuse  its  power,  the  people  have  an  ample  remedy  in  the  elective 
franchise.  In  such  a  government  then,  a  broad  and  libmT construction 
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of  the  conftitation,  leaves  the  people  of  each  generation  at  lihertj  to 
judce  off  and  adopt  measures  in  furtherance  of  their  own  interests, 
whue  a  narrow  and  iUiberal  construction  may  deprive  them  of  a  valu- 
able portion  of  their  liberty. 

*'  We  differ,  however,  with  our  constitutional  lawyers  and  politicians 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution.  Thej  hold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  be  an  enabling  instrument.  Hence 
they  talk  about  the  enumerated  powers,  the  delegated  powers,  the  im- 
plied powers,  the  incidental  powers,  and  the  concurrent  powers  of  the 
government.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  rs- 
Hraining^  and  not  an  enabling  instrument.  Supreme  or  legislative 
power  is,  in  its  very  nature,  absolute  and  unqualified.  But  for  the  re- 
straining clauses  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
would  possess  jtfjf  as  absohUe  power  to  legislate  on  all  subjects,  as  the 
Parliament  of  jGrreat-Britain.^'  p.  31. 

**  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  Con^ss  has  power  to 
legislate  upon  a  given  subject,  or  to  pass  a  given  law,  we  must  look  into 
the  Constitution  to  see  whether  there  is  any  prohibition  or  restraint 
upon  the  poveer  of  Congress,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Constitution  contains  any  express,  incidental  or  implied 
power  to  Congress  to  legislate.  The  onus  probandi  lies  upon  those 
who  deny  the  power,  and  not  upon  those  who  claim  the  power.  Unless 
the  Constitution  then  contains  a  clause,  which  says  that  Congress  shaU 
not  pass  a  law  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, there  is  no  restraint,  and  Congress  may,  constitutionally, 
pass  such  a  law."  p.  32. 

2d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
to  decide  in  ftivour  of  the  power  of  the  government. 

*'  The  Supreme  Court  never  has,  and,  we  trust,  never  will  decide  any 
act  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  unless  it  be,  in  plain,  unequivo- 
cal violation  of  some  prohibitoiy  clause  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  solemnly  announced  this  doctrine  from 
the  bench,  in  the  case  of  McCulIoch  v.  the  State  of  Maryland.*'  p.  39. 

"  If,  from  inadvertence  or  accident,  Congress  should  pass  a  law  repug- 
nant to  the  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  we  have  no  doubt  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  would  declare  the  law  unconstitutional ;  but  we  doliot  think 
the  Court  ever  wiU,  or  ever  ought  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uncon^ 
stitutional,  that  has  been  passed  upon  deliberation.  It  would  be  a  bold 
and  hazardous  experiment  for  the  Court,  to  abrogate  a  law,  which  a 
majority  of  Congress,  (and  we  may  thence  conclude,  of  tlie  people  also) 
believe  to  be  constitutional!  and  calculated  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare." 

"  That  both  houses  of  Congress  will  ever  become  so  corrupt,  as  de- 
signedly to  pass  a  law  in  violation  of  the  express  and  plain  prohibitions 
oi  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  supposed  ;  and  the  C6urt  ought  never  to 
oppose  itself  to  the  will  of  the  nation  in  a  doubtful  case.  The  nuixim 
of  the  Court  ought  to  6f ,  and  we  believe  if,  to  decide  all  doubtful  eases 
in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  government,^*  p.  4 1 . 
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Sucn  are  the  fundamental  axioms  which  our  author  advo- 
cates, l^hou^b  the  first  proposition  is  not  in  consonance  with 
any  decisiun,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  hitherto  made  on 
the  subject,  even  with  all  its  disposition  to  extend,  by  construc- 
tion, the  powers  of  Congress ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  tiaie  rapidly  approaches,  when  the  general  reasoniugs  of 
the  Court  may  naturally  lead  it  into  a  similar  proposition.  Our 
aurhor  has  inferred  that  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Court,  from 
what  fell  from  it  in  McCulloch  v.  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  and 
the  reasons  which  he  advances  for  his  opinion,  that  in  declaring 
a  law  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court  is, 
under  its  decisions,  confined  to  such  only  as  relate  to  prohibited 
snhjectH,  if  not  conclusive,  y^t  they  are  reasons,  which  amongst 
mnny,  may  be  entitled  to  some  weight.  At  any  rUte^such  doc- 
trines 88  these  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  openly  avowed,  and 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  are,  at  least,  the  signs  which  make  known  to  us,  the 
principles  by  which  the  American  System  is  suppoited,  and 
the  wide  field  which  is  occupied  by  the  disciples  of  that  school. 
They  shew,  that  unless  some  counteracting  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  States,  be  interposed  to  arrest  the  pi  ogress  of  these 
opinions,  them  is  danger  that  they  finally  may  be  embraced  by 
tho  Supreme  Court  itself,  in  all  the  latitude  contended  for  by 
our  nuthfir.  It  is  nut  fur  human  sagacity  to  predict  the  exces- 
ses of  judicial  exposition,  into  which  the  greatest  judges  will  in 
time  be  hurried,  when  the  public  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  shall  be  formed  or  fashioned  upon  such  a 
model.  Our  chartered  rights  are  now  afloat  on  an  ocean  of 
construction,  as  unknown  to  our  Constitution,  as  it  is  seemingly 
interminable.  Were  it  some  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,  we 
might  well  hope,  that,  amidst  all  its  perils,  our  vessel  of  state 
might,  perchance,  find  some  port  of  shelter  and  of  safety.  But 
it  rather  seems  to  be  *Uhe  calm  of  despotism."  Its  polished 
surface  has  been  occasionally  rufiled,  and  its  deep  bosom  even 
agitated  with  the  refreshing,  though  temporary  breezes  of  po- 
litical discussion.  These,  for  a  while,  have  filled  our  sails,  and 
propelled  us  onward  to  a  just  estimation  of  that  exalted 
freedom,  which  it  is  our  birthright  to  enjoy,  and  our  duty 
to  protect.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  advanced  but  litle  on 
our  way.  The  public  excitement  which  pervades  every  parish 
and  district  of  South-Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  the  usurped 
powers  of  Congccss,  connected  with  the  causes  which  produced 
it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  manifested,  has  in- 
spired  us  with  the  hope,  that  the  voyage  may  be  prosecuted  to 
our  wishes.     There  is,  in  this  breeze,  nothing  of  lightness  or 
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tranfliency.  It  promises  to  freshen  as  it  blows.  May  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  our  citizens  spread  out  and  fill  our  sails,  and 
may  the  sunshine  of  unanimity  and  firmness  guide  oiir  bark, 
and  conduct  us  to  the  administration  of  a  government,  in 
the  same  pure  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  formed. 
But  to  our  author. 

In  what  light  are  we  to  consider  the  avowals  which  this  pam- 
phlet sets  forth?  Are  they -the  heedless  declarations  of  the 
weak  and  unguarded  followers  of  the  consolidation  party  f  Are 
they  the  awkward  movements  of  raw  recruits,  who  have  not  yet 
been  properly  trained  or  disciplined,  or  shall  we  rather  regard 
them  as  the  deep  laid  schemes  of  designing  statesmen,  who 
wish  to  discover  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  to  ascertain  its 
feelings,  before  they  determine  openly  to  advance  doctrines, 
which  it  might  become  unpopular  to  advocate,  and  impossible 
to  recal?  Great  statesmen  have  been  known  to  take  this  me- 
thod of  making  their  experiments  on  public  opinion,  and  mask- 
ed heralds  may  certainly  be  made  to  utter  denunciations  or 
challenges,  which,  until  a  suitable  time,  no  one  is  bound  to 
1  second  or  maintain. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  States,  it  had  not  an  advocate,  what- 
ever might  be- his  private  wishes,  who  would  have  ventured  to 
contend  for  our  author's  construction  of  that  instrument*  No 
State  would  have  adopted  it  with  such  a  commentary.  If,  as 
history  informs  us,  it  was  forced  along  heavily,  even  under  the 
most  solemn  assurances  and  stipulations,  that  it  contained  no 
covert  mechanism,  or  latent  power  of  any  kind,  what  would 
have  been  its  fate,  could  the  people  have  imagined  that  it  was 
a  stupendous  frauds  concealing  doctrines,  which  might,  by  im- 
plication, undermine  every  reserved  right  of  the  States,  and 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  usurped  authority,  those  principles, 
which  all  believed  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  which  many 
of  the  States  considered  as  essential  to  their  very  safety  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  never  would  have*  been  ratified.  But  the 
characters  of  those  sages,  who  framed  this  instrument,  forbid 
any  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  however  little  their  declarations 
have  been  latterly  observed — however  modern  practice  may 
have  departed  from  original  testimony  and  ancient  faith— •re- 
spect and  veneration  for  their  memories  will  aiway  lead  us  to 
defend  their,  sincerity,  and  to  express  our  unshaken  belief,  that 
the  interpolations  of  modern  times  are  not  supported  by  colla- 
teral expositions,  or  justified  by  traditionary  rumours.  What 
are  the  facts  ? 
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A  federation  of  Stales  combines*  together  for  certain  pur* 
poses  which  are  expressed.  They  form  a  government,  and 
devolve  kipon  it»  all  the  powers  and  duties,  which  are  considered 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  From  the  very  exposi- 
tion that  the  Constitution  bears  upon  its  surface,  who  would  sup* 
pose,  that  this  grant  of  enumerated  powers  was  a  conveyance 
of  all  power,  and  that  theexplicitdeciarationof  the  functionsbe- 
stowed  upon  it  wasa  real  unequivocal  admission  that  every  right 
of  the  confederate  parties,  which  was  not  distinctly  retained, 
had  been  absolutely  conveyed  away  i  Would  not  this  imply, 
that  no  deed  of  trust— no  power  of  attorney  can  be  executed 
for  specific  purposes?  The  powers  given  in  the  Constitution, 
we  are  told,  must  be  absolute  in  their  nature,  and  can  only  he 
qualified  by  positive  and  express  injunctions  and  prohibitions. 
In  the  formation  of  treaties  between  two  or  more  high  contract- 
ing parties,  we  see  commissions  frequently  created,  to  consi- 
der certain  questions,  to  perform  certain  duties,  or  to  execute 
certain  trusts.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  such  stipulations  con- 
vey to  the  commissioners,  any  power  to  step  beyond  the  func- 
tions assigned  them,  or  to  inquire  into,  and  act  upon  subjects 
not  mentioned,  or  even  to  modify  the  powers  with  which  they 
•are  invested,  and  to  assume  those  prerogatives,  which  only  ap- 
pertained to  the  contracting  parties  ?  No  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  sovereign  parties 
could  reassume  their  violated  trusts,  and  seek  other  modes  of 
obtaining  those  objects,  which  they  may  wish  amicably  to  se- 
cure* Neither  can  any  one  deny  to  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  the  liberty  of  withdrawing,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  commission. 

Such  is  really  the  principle  of  our  Federal  Government. 
We  have  granted,  it  is  true,  more  ample  powers,  and  a  greater 
range  of  action,  and  v.e  have  imposed  more  diversified  duties 
than  are  usually  delegated  to  such  commissions,  as  we  have 
just  described :  yet  this  authority  is  as  clearly  a  delegated  trust 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Its  functions  are  as  strictly, 
though  not  so  nairowly  limited,  and  its  iiowers  are  as  unques- 
tionably liable  to  be  modified  anew,  or  reassumed.  The  lat- 
ter fact  cannot  be  doubted  when  the  power  of  amendment  is 
considered,  nor  can  we  imagine  how  a  government  can  be 
said  to  have  acquil'ed,  and  to  possess  an  inherent  authority, 
when  its  form,  its  functions,  and  its  most  essential  principles 
can  be  changed  or  utterly  destroyed  by  other  sovereignties. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  taxing  their  pa- 
tience, even  for  so  short  a  time,  by  replying  to  arguments  which 
are  as  yet  too  much  in  advance,  even  for  the  most  strenuous 
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supporters  of  an  enlarged  construction  of  our  charter.  We 
know  of  no  statesman,  member  of  congress,  judge  or  other 
dignitary  of  the  Federal  Government,  baptized  and  confirmed 
in  the  faith  of  consolidation,  who  would  make  the  public  pro- 
fession of  principles  contained  in  our  author's  propositions,  and 
in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  It  is  yet  too  soon  for 
any  to  hold  the  doctrine,  **  that  the  Constitution  is  a  restraining 
and  not  an  enabling  instrument,  and  that  but  for  the  restraitk- 
ing  clauses  in  the  ^Constitution,  Congress  would  possess  just  as 
absolute  power  to  legislate  on  all  subjects,  as  the  Parliament 
of  Great-Britain/' 

One  question  of  great  importance  arises  in  this  discussion, 
which  must  be  considered  before  any  just  conclusions  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  drawn.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
whole  confederation  can  modify  and  control  the  functions  of  the 
government,  and  at  its  pleasure  mould  the  plastic  clay  anew, 
and  moreover  that  the  federal  authorities,  neither  have,  nor  can 
they  acquire  an  independent  existence.  But  here  the  question 
occurs.  If  a  minority  of  the  contracting  parties  conceive  them- 
selves aggrieved,  or  a  single  State  finds  its  rights  invaded  and 
trampled  on  by  the  rest,  what  is  to  be  done  f  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  there  no  redress.  Are  the  minority  bound  wiib 
coids  that  cannot  be  loosened?  This  is  a  serious  inquiry, 
but  our  duty  is  not  to  shrink  from^  but  to  meet  it. 

It  has  been  said  by  our  author,  that  there  is  a  lesort  to  the 
elective  franchise.  '*  Should  the  government  abuse  the  power, 
the  people  have  an  ample  remedy  in  tbe  elective  franchise.'^ 
And  in  this  manner  have  the  Southern  States  been  taunted  in 
Congress  by  more  than  one  great  name.  This  is  not  liberal* 
It  is  the  scoflT  and  the  jeering  of  a  majority,  who,  having  power 
in  their  hands,  laugh  to  scorn  the  eflbrts  and  complaints  of 
those,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  an  impotent  mino- 
rity. Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  tariff,  which  now 
excites  so  much  feeling  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
which  has,  in  fact,  led  to  this  discussion.  What  benefit  can 
the  people  of  the  South  hope  for,  in  the  remedy  of  the  elective 
franchise  ?  By  no  exertion  could  they  obtain  more  able,  or 
more  faithful  representatives  than  they  now  possess.  The 
whole  delegation  South  of  the  Potomac,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  united  in  their  opposition,  unsparing  in  their  exer- 
tions, and  unshaken  in  their  fidelity.  What  new  advantage 
could  a  change  give  us  f  Over  the  majority  who  have  opposed 
this  burthen  upon  us,  we  have  no  control.  Our  ballots  cannot 
reach  them,  and  they  know  it.  They  feel  their  power,  they 
persuade  themselves  of  their  right,  ^md  they  understand  their 
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intereftt.  This  presents  one  of  those  strong  cases,  "  where  the 
imposition  is  laid,  not  by  the  representatives  of  those  who  pay 
the  tax,  but  by  the  representatives  of  those,  who  receive  the 
bauntyf**  and  it  necessarily  forces  upon  us  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  Constitution  was  formed  for  a  majority  who  have  the  power 
to  do  what  they  please,  or  for  the  minority,  that  they  might  be 
protected  against  the  power  of  the  majority. 

*We  never  sit  down  to  examine  the  Constitution,  without 
rising  from  the  consideration,  with  a  deeper  impression, 
that  it  is  not  less  distinguished  for  the  sagacity,  the  wis* 
dom  and  the  practical  discretion  of  its  framers,  than  it  is  for 
the  prudence  with  which  all  the  powers  have  been  selected, 
which  it  is  expedient  for  such  a  government  to  exercise,  and  the 
cautidn,  with  which  others  have  been  withheld,  which  would  be 
unequal,  partial  or  oppressive  in  their  operation.  They  seem 
to  have  weighed  and  scanned  maturely  every  prerogative  be- 
fore they  admitted  it  into  their  catalogue;  and  of  the  enumerat- 
ed  powers,  not  one  can  be  pointed  out  so  unjust  or  unfair  in  its 
practical  effects,  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union.  In* 
deed,  in  the  inquiry  whether  a  particular  measure  may  be  adopt- 
ed, we  may  almost  consider  the  universality  of  its  applicaiion, 
as  one  of  the  tests  of  an  undisputed  or  rather  indisputable  pow- 
er of  the  government  to  pursue  it. 

The  principles  of  the  Constitution,  when  fairly  put  into  ope- 
ration, are  wonderfully  harmonious  and  equitable,  and  as  long 
as  every  thing  local,  or  any  measure  calculated  to  a  waken  partial 
and  sectional  feeling,  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  its  action  strictly  con6ued  to  such 
objects  as  were  of  universal  interest,  all  partook  of  its  bounties 
and  of  its  providence,  and  one  burst  of  joy,  gratitude  and 
confiding  loyalty,  was  heard  in  every  part  of  our  land. 

Such  has  been  the  enviable  position  of  our  country,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  true,  that  during  that 
period,  there  was  one  violent  contest  which  clouded  our  inter- 
course and  retarded  our  prosperity  ;  but  it  arose,  like  our  pre- 
sent controversy,  from  the  assumption  by  Congress  of  implied 
powers.  The  embargo  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
apple  of  discord,  and  much  of  the  violent  and  unmeasured  op- 
position to  the  war,  which  soon  after  followed,  arose  from  the 
state  of  desUkUion  in  which  that  war  found  us,  when,  by  non- 
intercourse  and  non-importation,  the  materials  of  war  were  all 
wanting  in  our  country,  and  an  impoverished  people  had  to  con- 
tend against  every  privation. 

The  same  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  government,  we 
MOW  perceive  to  engender  new  strife  and  discord,  of  a  nature  too 
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more  dan^^ous  to  our  peaoQ,  because  these  assumptions  of 
power  appear  to  be  intended  asxbe  settled  system  of  the  gov* . 
emment,  and  have  not  the  ezcitemeut  of  foreign  hostilitieti  to 
palliate  their  injostice,  and  to  make  successful  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  Whenever  the  gof  ernment  has  moved 
within  ihe  limits  distinctly  marked  and  specified,  its  coprse  has 
been  beaefioial  and  easy.  Whenever  it  ^as  wandered  from  its 
orbit)  it  has  been  involved  in  difficulty.  If  it  regard  not  con- 
sequenceS)  it  may  maintaiu  for  awhile  its  present  alrtitude,-  for 
the  power  of  numbers  is  apparently  with  it.  I^ut  it  is  needless- 
for  the  minority  to  look  longer  to  the  ballpt-boz.  They  will  not 
be  heard,  and  this  must  ever  be  the  ca3e,  where  measures  are 
devised  and  adopted,  which  are  to  act  differently  on  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  There  immediately  ceases  every  thing 
like  a  community  of  feeling,  and  the  usual  nedresa,  through 
an  appeal  to  the  uaderstandings  and  interests  of  the  electors, 
is  no  longer  to  be  expected.  In  truth,  the  appeal  to  cupidity 
and  4nterest,  is  the  strong  plea  against  you,  and  will  not  be 
foi^otten. 

The  next  appeal  that  is  offered  to  the  mioority,,  is  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  as  the  tribunal  properly  instituted  and  spe* 
eially  app^iinted  for  the  redress  of  such  grievances. 

When  summoned  to  this  bar,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider — 

Ist.  The  nature  of  this  tribunal. 

3dly.  Its  jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  Government  is  obviously  the  result  of  a  com- 
pact, lo  whioh  there  are  no  parties  but  sovereign  States.  But 
no  tone  will  deny  that  quoad  any  controversy  which  may  arise 
between  one  State  and  the  others,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  only  a  party,  but  also  an  efficient  party.  It  has  attempted 
to  extend  its  own  jurisdiction,  to  assume  authority,  and  to  tres- 
pass ONT  those  prerogatives  which  the  States  never  surrapdered. 
It  is  the  act  of  that  government  which  is  called  in  question 
and  when  its  authority  is  arraigned,  we  are  referred  for  redress 
to  its  own  tribunab. 

When  we  speak  of  its  own  tribunals,,  we  are  aware  that  Jhey 
are  a  constituent  part  of  the  system — that  they  were  created 
by  the  same  parties  that  called  the  government  into  existence—- 
and  that  they  were  entrusted  with  certain  functions^  and  set 
apart  to  perform  certain  high  and  important  duties.  We  wisb 
not  to  derogate  from  their  authority,  nor  lessen  the  respect  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  willing  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  talents  oq  the  bench  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  would  ho^ur  any  tribunal  on 
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eanh ;  but,  in  the  qiiefiion*  w^b»«'»  .n>.ay  arise,  relative 'to  tW 
power  of  ihe  Federai  Goverotuent^  it  49>  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  they  are  the  tribunals  of  one  party,  organized,  ap- 
pointed, paid,  receiving  rank,  distinction,  and  the  means  of 
reputation.  Feeling  their  influenee  to  extend  with  the  extent 
of  their  JMrisdiccion,  and  their  dignity  to  increase  with  the  maf* 
Bilude  uf  their  powers, ^they  must  be,  more  than  men  4o  resist 
\  the  temptations  that  press  upon  them— -the  breathings  of  that  io- 

audible  voice,  which,  through  the  organs  of  pride,  vain  glory  and 
ambition,  nrgos  them  silently,  but  unceasingly,  to  amplify  their 
powers,  and  en  large  the  foundation  of  that  structurj»,  on  which 
their  greatness  rests.     Let  us  add  also,  in  charity,  a  probable 
persuasion  in  thoir  own  minds,  that  by  widening  the  limits  of 
tfaeir  authority,  they  might  multiply  the  means  of  doing  good, 
and  thus  add  to4he  benefits  their  labours  may  confer  on  their 
country.     Be  this  as  it  may,  they  certainly  stand  on  an  emi* 
nence,  where  every  impulse  that  can  act  on  the  frailty  of  man, 
and  every  feeling  ahat  is  indirect  and  selfish,  urges  them  to 
assume  a  still  more  commanding  attitude.    Nothing  but  naked, 
unrewarded  int^rity,  assuming,  perhaps,  tho  garb  of  unbe- 
coming humility,  can  preserve  them  in  an  unchanging  position* 
Our  records  are  said  already  to  shew,  that  some  who  have 
been  selected  to  the  high  office,  for  their  supposed  devotion  to 
popular  opinions,  and|  particularly,  for  their  avowed  preference 
for  the  docrines  of  strict  and  literal  construction,  have  no  sooner 
found  themselves  within  the  influence  of  this  relaxing  atmos- 
phere, than  they  have  become  latitudinarians  in  practice  and  in 
principle,  and  have  assisted  in  loosening  every  restraint  which 
the  Constitution  was  supposed  to  impost  on  the  action  of  the 
government. 

Without,  however,  supposing  any  liability  to  change,  or  even 
to  modi%  ao/opinion  from  the  mere  influence  of  oflice,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  study  the  operation  of  our  government,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  its  authorities,  by  appointment,  to  shape 
the  opinion  of  the j^upreme  Court  in  such  a  manner,  that,  after 
*  a  given  time,  it  shall  respond  to  any  decision  of  a  permanent 
majority,  and  uphold  their  doctrines.  Independently  of  the  vari** 
ation  which  office  may  be  suspected  to  produce,  who  can  doubt, 
that  as  vacancies  occur,  men  will  be  selected  to  fill  this  high 
station,  for  apinion^s  eake*  as  well  as  for  their  talents;  and  that 
none  will  be  called  to  construe  the  Constitution,  whose  doctrinal 
views  shall  not  have  been  previously  known  and  considered.  An 
occasional  exception  may  occur  in  appointment,  or  a  departure 
from  this  principle  mpy ,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  take  place* 
but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  maxim  of  acknowledged  truth,  that 
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in  a  coarse  of  years,  the  offices  of  the  highest  supreme  tribunal 
in  our  land,  will  be  beldonly  by  those  whose  political  opinioos, 
and  whose  constructive  doctrines  of  constitutional  right  and 
constitutional  po^er  will  accord  with  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  Such  as  are  disposed  to  resist 
Iheassuroptiott  of  poWer,  or,  in  a:word^  the  minority,  must  not, 
for  a  moment,  think  of  confiding  their  rights  to  the  decision  of 
such  a  tribunal.     They  must,  at  once,  pTead  to  the  jurisdiction. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  opinion  by  facts,  and  if  we  introduce 
aames,  we'do  ic  without  the  slightest  disrespect.  However  we 
may  regret  that  certain  opinions  have  been  held  by  celebrated 
individuals,  we  are  far  from  considering  it  an  offence,  much 
less  as  a  crime.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  heard  of 
the-talent^and  character  end  opinions  of  the  late  Judge  Roane 
of  Virginia.  He  was  distingobbed  by  many  at  home,  as  the 
head  of  the  patty  who  opposed  the  assumption  of  constructive 
power  by  the  government,  and  wished  to  limit  its  jurisdiction 
to  the  objects  explicitly  entrusted  to  its  care.  The  talents 
and  sentiments  of  Mr.'Pinckney,'of  Maryland,  were  more  known, 
because  they  were  displayed  on  a  different,  and  a  wider  thea<* 
tre.  Who  can  doubt,  that  if,  during  the  twiS^  last  administiations, 
a  vacaney  had  unfortunately  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  these  distinguished  jurists  had  been  placed 
as  competitors,  the  choice  would  have  faHen  on  him,  whose 
opinions  in  respect  to  this  very  point,'  (the  extended  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court)  were  known  to  be  friendly^  and  this  without 
reference  to  talents;  for  either  of  these  gentlemen  was  compe- 
tent ably  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  such  a  station.  Mr. 
Pinckney  is  stated  to  have  devoted  tnoeh  time  and  research,  in 
the  latter  yeara  of  his  life,  to  the  support  of  these  doctrines. 
All  his  arguments  abundantly  verify  this.  And  why,  we  would 
ask,  was  this  labour  bestowed  upon  an  instrument,  whose  pow- 
erS)  as  vested  in  the  government  by  the  parties  to  the  compact, 
were  soffieieatly  clear,  and  so  well  marked  by  distinct  and  de- 
finite boundaries  f  Why  were  laboured  eflbrts  to  extend,  hf 
subtle  and  foroed  interpretations^  and  by  remote  analogies,  the 
power  of  the  Constitution  ?  Can  it  spring  from  any  other  source, 
than  an  ardent  desire  to  include  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  all  authority,  and  to  render  it,  in  all  respects,  sovereign 
and  supreme. 

Let  us  take  another  case  in  which  the  remedy  through  these 
tribunals  would  be  hopeless.  The  tariff  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  manufactures,  have  been  pronounced  by  some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  North,  as  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.    They  have  been  considered,  al- 
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moat  unanimously  in  the  South,  as  an  outrage  upon  these  prin* 
ciples.  Now,  ivith  what  hope  of  success,  could  an  appeal,  on 
thiH  subject,  be  rurried  Luefbre  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  who  in  Ms 
eoiifirressioiial  caref^r  was  the  steady  undeviafinar  advocate  ofthis 
Sysrem,  or  before  Mr.  Justicifi  Johnson  of  this  State,  who  has 
reueutly  made  a  public  declaration,  that  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  that  no  State  is 
more  deeply  inte^e^led  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  ta^ 
riff  than  South-Carolina.^  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  one 
wmild  depart  ftom  the  avowed  opinions  t^his  past  life,  or  tfaal 
tiic.  other,  after  such  a  public  declaration  of  his  hostrlity  to  the 
settled  convictions  uf  his  country nien  uf  South-Carolma,  could 
iiHuit  tiii^  question  with  the  unbiassed  Itaind  that  becomes  the 
sacj  ed  functions  of  a  jud^e  ?  As  in  one,-  9(S  it  might  be.in  all  who 
hud  been  eiigaved  in  |K>iuical  life,  and  might  have  former  opi- 
nions and  public  declarations  to  encounter.  If  there  is  any 
sliding,  history  and  philosophy,  both  unfortunately  teach  us, 
that  the  proclivity  is  more  likely  to  be  in  favour  of,  than  ad- 
verse to  an  increase  of  fiower.  Lord  Strafford  viewed  the 
complaints  and  ri^hu  of  the  fteople  with  ^a  widely  different 
feeling  from  Sir  Thaiins  Wentworth,  and  we  suspect,  that,  in 
our  own  history,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  only  Prestdttst  whoretir** 
ed  from  office  with  the  saute  opinions  as  to  the  limits  of  Slate 
and  Federal  autborky  with  which  he  entered. 

And  what  has  beeii  the  practical  progress  ofthis  loose  con- 
struction of  the  CoBsiittition  f  Agriculture  was,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, excluded  us  a  subject  fit  for  the  legislation  of  C!ongress, 
and  yet  we  observe  in  Congress  amongst  the  Standing  Cdm- 
mitteest  a  '*  Cofitmiike  an  AgricuUurey  The  power  to  grant 
incorporaiioQs,  was  expressly  denied  in  the  Convention,  as  pro- 
per to  be  given  to  the  government.  The  court  lias  deteritiia- 
ed,  that  Con^^ress  has  power  to  create  corporate  bodies.  Mr* 
Madison,  in  Congress^  strenuously  opposed,  in  1792,  the  incprw 
poration  of  the  former  National  Bank*  .  As  President  of' lite 
United  States,  he  confirmed  the  charter  of  the  present  National 
'  Bank.  Even  General  Washington  pressed  u)xnr Congress  the 
establishmcMt  of  a  National  University,  thougii,  as  President  of 
the  Conveation,  he  must  have  kiiuwn  that,  on  such  a  power  be- 
ing proposed  to  be  added  to  the  enumerated  powers,  it  had 
been  three  several  titnes  negatived  in  that  body.  What  a  me- 
lancholy lesson  does  this  teach  us  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  power  to  widen  the  first  path  which  it  opens  fbr  itself,  and 

*  See  Judge  Johnson's  answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  dioner  and  neetp 
ing  at  ColamVra,  S.  C.  published  in  the  Columbia  Telescope,  of  September  17th, 
1830. 
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of  the  faeilky  with  whi€b,  even  the  prudent,  the  wise  and  the 
just,  can  persuade  themselves,  that  the  beneficial  end  of  any 
particular  measure,  can  sanctify  its  irregular  adoption. 

If  we  are  to  judge' of  the  future  by  the  past,  we'can  see  no 
hope  that  Congress  will  cease  to  exercise  powers,  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  Constitution,  or  that  where  these  powers  are  dispute 
ed,  the  Supreme  Court  can  ever  he  relied  oil,  as^ao  impartial 
arbiter,  to  decide  questions  of  boundary  betvi^n  tbe  State  and 
Federal  juri^dictioiis.  From  the  fovndation  of  the  government, 
pntil  ibe  preseui  time,  we  have  had  fnom  this  Court,  prrjfessions  in 
abundance,  that  they  were  no  more  desirous  to  limit  State  so* 
vereignty,  than  ihey  were  to  extend  the  Federal  perogative  be- 
yond the  enumerated  fiowers.  We  believe,  that  no  professions 
were  ever  uttered  iti  greater  sincerity ;  but  we  must  be  con- 
■trainedto  say^forthe  reasons  already  given;  that  the  judges  of 
this  Court,  must,  from  the  very  nature'of  things,  he  silently  car- 
ried onwards  on  tbe  gentle  stream' of  extended  interpretation, 
until  tbey  shall  find  themselves  on  an  ocean  of  illimitable  judi- 
cial jurisdiction*  It  may  be  eoofidentJy  said  that  ihey  are*  al- 
ready embarked  on  such  a  sea.  They  are  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  seme  invisible  under  current,  which  has  thrown 
them  out  of  that  course  they  were  most  solicitous  to  steer, 
and  the  mistake  in  their  reckoning,  can  never  be  rectified  until 
the  mists  tbey  have  ao  long  encountered  in  |he  voyage  shall  be 
dissipated,  and  tbey  shall  be  able  to  tike  an  observation  i>y  the 
first  unolouded  mid-day  sun  of  riieis  own  -minds.  This  sun- 
shiDe,  so  essential  to  the  true  Tatitude  of  their  p#wers  we 
fear  will  never  again  beam  upon  them,  untH  it  ishall  voochr 
safe  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  State  soverePgnties, 
wbicb  created  all  things  uader  the  govemmeot^  to  give  rhem 
this  light,  by  some-manifestation  of  its  sovereign  wi4l  and  plea* 
mure*  Our  judges  would  then  difscover  the  hidden  causes, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  their  careful  calculations  of  course  and' 
distance,  from  tbe  time  of  their  departure,  have  brought  the 
judiciary  departnseot  of  the  United  States  to  be  regarded  as  the 
high,  controlling  authority  over  the  sovereignty  ^  the  States, 
i.istead  of  carrying  it  to  its  destiyttion,  as  a  co-orAate,  inde- 
pendent department  in  our  anomalous  system,  no  more  sove- 
reign over  the  State  judiciary  authorities^  than  those  authori- 
ties are  sovereign  over  it.  That  the  lignt#of  au  unclouded 
judgment  in  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  have  not  beei>  visible,  under 
any  circumstances,  where  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  drawn  into  question,  is  a  truth  amply  attested 
by  tbe  records  of  our  judicial  history.     Our  limits  will  not  per- 
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mif  Q8  to  ffo  into  detail  of  all  the  iiiitaiioer»  bot  wo  dball  advert 
to  some  of  them.    • 

.Tl>e  first  ea«e  in  w(|ich  the  Court*  in. its  reasonings,  clearly 
developed  its  intention  to  give  an  extended  tonstruetion  to  the 
powers  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  was  that  of  Chisulm 
V.  the  State  of  Georgia,  (2  Dall.  419.)  By  this  deeision,  a  sore* 
reign  State  was  rendered  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  thtft 
Court,  as  a  defendant,  at  the  suh  of  an  individual  citizen  of  another 
State.  There  were  many  points  made  in  thiscase ;  but  the  only 
one  material  to  our  present  diseasaion)  was,  the  qnestion  of  a 
State's  liabilityto  be  sued.  The  ground  of  ifae  decision  against 
Georgia,  was  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  declares, 
inter  aUa^  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  controversies 
"between  a  State  and  citiaens  of  another  State."  The  Attor- 
ney  General,  Hr.  Randolph,  who,  in  the  Conrentioo,  bad  bees 
foremost  amongst  the  decided  advocates  ^  a  supreme  natkmml 
government,  who  was  oppos^  to  the  equality  of  auffrage  in  the 
Senate,  who  proposed  that  Congress  should  have  a  negaUm 
over  the  acts  of  tiie*  Stale  authorities,  and  who  was  displeased 
with  the  present  ConMitution,  because  it  was  a  federal  and  not 
a  national  government,  seems  to  have  argued  diis  case  msder 
the  most  pleasant  feelings,  for  he  considered  "the  constitatienal 
right  as  supported  by  his  own  copvielioBy  and  that  to  surpeoder 
it,  would  be  efficiaj[  perfidy.*'  On  the  part  of  Georgia,  Inmr* 
80II  and  Dallas  declined  arguing  the  case,  having  received 
]M>sitive  instructions  not  todo  so;  but  they  presented  "a  written 
protestation,  on  behalf  of  the  "State,  against  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction in  Ine  caas^."  In  our  humble  judgment,  this  was  a  case, 
in  which,,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considerable  doubts  might  welt 
be  entertained,  and,  therefore,  good  room  for  thcCourt  to  say, 
that  these  doubts  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  State  sove** 
reignty.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  said  with  truth  enough,  that 
the  words  <<  controversies  between,  a  State  and  the  citisena  of 
another  State,"  seemed  to  indicate,  that  the  Court  was  to  poe«* 
sess  jurisdiction,  whether  the  State  were  plamtifiTor  defendantt 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  the  succeeding  clause,  this  ex- 
position dmes  seem  to  be  enforced,  when  it  is  provided,  that  io 
"  cases  in  which  a  State  shalibe  a  jmmY^,"  the  Supreme  Co«rt 
shall  have  original  jiyrisdiction.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  wan 
certainly  fair  reasoning,  and  it  was  so  allowed  by  the  Chief  Jiuh* 
tice,  that  as  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution  which  extenda 
the  judicial  power  to  controversies  *^  between  a  State,  and  the 
citifliens  of  another  State,",  also  extends  to  controvel'sies  '*te 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  pai'ty,"  it  would  follow,  that 
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if  tbe  word  ^^partjf^^  was  inteqded  to  conprehend  a  party  defen^ 
daot  as  well  as  plaintiff,  then  the  United  States  eould  be  sued  by 
a  private  citizeoi  a  cog^ruclion  this,  which  is  perfectly  in^idoiis- 
sible.  As  fair  as  this  reasoning  wwis,  cooibiwed  wi^h  the  bumi- 
Katioi^  which  o^ust  accompany  tbe  aqt  of  a  sove|;qign  State  being 
'* dragged  into  a^cot^^  of  justice,  tarto  cottOf  like  Buonaparte's 
Yolunteers  into  tbe  ^^d  in  chains,"  yet  tbe  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  have  beea  -deaf  to  that  plea  for  State  Sovereignty, 
which  it  was  obviously  tbe  policy  of  the  day  to  overrule.  Judge 
Iredell  was  tha  only  Judge  who  expressed  doiiht-s.  In  the 
opinions  of  tbe  other  four^  is  to  be  discovered  tbatlsame  desire 
for  supremacy  in  the  Fed^al  head,  and  of  latitudinarian  con- 
struction, against  wbiph  the  frispds  of  State  rights  hav6  uni- 
formly protested.  It  is  in  this  decision,  that  We  perceive  ihe 
tendency  of  the  judicial  power  to  merge  a41  sovereign  power 
iato  the  virtaal  consolidation  of  a  great  central  government. 
Mr.  Justiee  Wilson,  who  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  ease,  at 
great  length,  and  had  already,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention, 
expressed  bis  opinion  that  the  government  was  an. ordinance  of 
the  people,  and  not  a  compact  between  States,  commenced  his 
•pinion  by  sayiujg,  as  we  conceive  rather  sneeringly—***  One  of 
the  parties  is  a  state  ;  certainly  respectable,  claiming  to  be 
sovereign*  The  question  is,  whether  this  Stato  so  respectable, 
and  whose  claim  soars  so  high^  is  ameniable  fp  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the.I7iitfe£l  States  ?  This  question,  im- 
portant in  itself,  will  depend  on  others  more  important  still,  and 
■ray,  perhaps,  ultimately  be  resolved  into  one,  no  less  radical 
than  this— do  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  form  a  nation  ?" 
That  this  Judge  brought  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Cotrrt, 
his  previously  settled  conviction,  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  a  compact  between  States,  but  as 
an  emanation  from  the  people  aggregately,  may  be  discovehMl 
from  his  opinion,  and  particularly  in  that  port,  wherein  be  says, 
*^  to  the  Coaatitution  of  the  "United  States,  the  term  sovERBiorr 
is  totally  unknown.  There  is  but  one  plaee  where  it  could 
have  been  used  with  propriety.  But  even  in  that  place,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  comporled  with  the  delieac!^  of  those, 
who  oniained  and  esiobUAed  that  Constitation.  They  might 
have  announced  themselves  'sov£RElGi)|'^|M!opfe  of  the  United 
States.  But  sereDoly  conscious  of  the  fact^  they  avoided  the 
otteniaUons  declaration.^^  What  else  could  be  expected  from  a 
Judge  on  tbe  bench,  whose  views  are  so  obscured  by  precon* 
eeived  opinions  of  tbe  necessity  of  a  supreme  national  govern* 
ment,  than  that  he  should  regard  the  claim  of  a  State,  as« 
indeed,  *^ soaring  AifA,'*  when  that  State  urges  upon  the  Court,^ 
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that  -it  is  MNi6retjii.  Tb«  opinioiM  df  the  oriier  judges  are  taints 
ed,  more  or  leag^  with  the  same  unsound  lioctrine  of  a  gfwerwmmt 
cf  the  people^  and  not  a  g^verinneiil  of  HUUes.  Yher^  ia  nothing 
like  concefd  expaessed,  thiit  a  sovereign  State  shouM,  noletu 
votenty  be  broij^t  into  a  Court,  and  liave  a  jiid|(ment  |iro-. 
nounced  against  it.  Mr.  Cfhief  JifHtire  Jajr.  defends  Ihe  justiee, 
policy  and  utiiify  of  such  a  proceeding.  &n 

What  wflTs  tb0  consequence  of  this  debisiimi  of  the  Supreme 
Court  f  An  atnendmept  to  the  Constitution  was  imm«^di"> 
ately  proposed  and  finally  adopted,  that  .  ^'  the  jutiieial 
power  shouM  not*  (again)  be  cawdrued.  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  *  prosecuted  %(aiai^  one  of  the  United 
Statef,  by  citizens  of-enothen  State,"  &c.  This  was  always 
thatrue  meaning  of  the  Constitutioniand  the  whole  case  is  more 
remarkable,  because  Mr.  Humilton,  in  answerinir  the  ohjec* 
tions  that  were  made  to  the  Constitutien^  that,  under  this  prc»- 
vision  a  State  might  ba  sued  by  an  individual,  had  expressly  dis- 
claimed such  an  exposition.  He  says  expressly  'Uhat  it  is  in- 
hererU  in  the.  nature  of  Sovereignty,'  not  to  be  amenable  to  the 
suit  of  an  individual  without  its  content,"  and  contends  that 
*'  to  aacribe  to  tha  Federal  Courts,  by  mere  implication,  and  ia 
destruction  of  a  pre-existing  right  of  the  State  governments,  a 
power  which  would  involve  ^uch  a  consequence,  would  lie  alto- 
gether forced  and  i^f^warrantable."  (Fed.  No.  81.^  In  the  dis« 
cushion  t(»o,  which  took  place  in  the  Virginia  State  Convention^ 
which  is  the  only  one,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Judi* 
ciary  were  thoroughly  examined,  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been 
in  the  Geperal  Convention,  disclaimed  '^the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  call  any  State  into  Court,"  and  contended,  that  the 
only  operation  this  clause  could  have,  was  ''  that  if  a  State 
should  wish  to  bring  suit  against' a  citizen,  it  must  be  brought 
before  the  Fedenal  Court."  (Debates  376./  So,  also,  Mr.  Mar* 
shall,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  argji- 
ments*on  this  clause,,  supported  Mr.  Madison's  construction 
'*  as  warranted  b>  the  words,"  and  was  surprised,  that  this 
clause  should  have  been  decried  with  such  unusual  vebeoience. 
He  could  ascnbe  to  the  Cons^^tioo  no  other  '*  intent  than  to 
enable  States  to  recover  claims  against  ipdivtduals,  residing  in 
other  States."  (Debars  394.>  The  eagle  eye  of  Mr.  Patricia 
Henry  had  discotBred,  that  the  clause  might  conceal  the 
very  latent  power,  afterwards  given  in  Chisolm  tw.  Georgia, 
and  he  denounced  it  with  such  force  and  vehemence,  as  to  have 
made  it  necessary,  for  the  other  gentlemen,  to  4eoy,  as  stren- 
uously, the  possibility  of  any  such  construction. 
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It  baa  been  painfal  to  us  to  d^rell  so  long  on  a  case,  which,  for 
the  honour  of  our  jurisprudence,  we  wish  had  not  been  adjudi- 
cated. Biit  it  has  been  necessary,  because  this  decision  is  the 
substratum  of  all  those  doctrines,  which  would  regard  the  States 
as  mere  corporations,  and  make  ail  their  authorities,  legislatiFC, 
•xectttive  and  judicial,  subordinate  to  one  supreme  government. 
The  citizen  plarintiff,  though  he  obtained  judgment  by  default, 
and  a  writ  of  enquiry  was  awarded  to  him,  nevertheless  did 
not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  for  the  eleventh  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  stopped  all  further  proceedings.  But  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though  driven  from  their  ground 
ID  that  case^  soon  rallied,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  that  they  havt 
since  kept  their  ]N)sition  with  lines  of  defence,  which  seem 
almost  impregnable.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enume- 
rate  all  the  instances  in  which,  by  sophisms  and  metaphysical 
subtlety,  they  have  swept  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own 
courts,  cases  which  it  was  never  designed  they  should  adjudi- 
cate. There  is  a  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary which  merits  attention.  It  seems  to  be  so  far  remofved 
beyond  the  control  of  the  people,  that  whilst  other  departments 
of  the  government,  in  committing  trespasses  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  by  no  means  so  alarming  as  the  encroachments  of 
this  body,  have  occasionally  been  made  to  atone  for  their  fauitSi 
by  the  voice  of  their  indignant  constituents,  heard  through  the 
elective  franchise,  the  Supreme  Court  has  enjoyed  perfect  tm- 
piinity.  It  has  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  bidding  defiance  to  the  tempestuous  waves  of  discon- 
tent. The  great  revolution  in  public  opinion,  in  1800,  brought 
down  the  power  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  elevated  Mr.  Jef«- 
ferson  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  was  this  revolution,  and  as  extensively  as  it  affected 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government, 
by  correcting  their  abuses,  there  was  no  correspondent  reform 
in  the  judiciary.  The  will  of  the  people,  so  loudly  declared 
against  the  violations  of  the  charter,  and  thus  far  so  effectually 
interposed  on  behalf  of  public  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  was,  certainly,  a  signal  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  was  worthy  of  all  the  joyful  emotions  and 
celebration  with  which  it  was  received  at  the  time,  in  the  hearts 
of  an  exulting  people.  But  it  was  not  a  victory,  which,  as  to 
its  consequences,  could  be  regarded  as  decisive.  The  outposts 
of  the  enemy  were  driven  in ;  his  entrenchments  were  generally 
forced,  but  the  citadel  remained,  in  which  the  elite  threw  thenii** 
selves,  and  from  which  they  have  never  been  dislodged.    The 
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fruits,  therefore,  of  the  revolutbn  of  1800,  have  been  g^reatly 
overrated.     In  that  contest,  and  amidst  many  scattered  ele*- 
mentf^  and  fragments  of  the  consolidation  party,  the  judiciary 
remained  unhurt.     Where  regeneration  was  so  much  needed, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  reform.     Where  solemn  pledges 
were  necessary,  no  security  for  the  future  was  given.     There 
was  not  even  the  hope  of  a  promise.     Secure  in  their  impreg- 
nable fortress,  they  have  never  made  a  sally,  in  which  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  invigorating  the  powers  of  the  Fede- 
ral legislature,  and  in  breaking  down  the  just  claims  of  the 
State  departments,  as  co-ordinate  powers.     The  case  of  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  was  a  movement  which  at  once  indicated  the 
conscious  self-security  which  the  judiciary  enjoyed,  immedi- 
ately after  that  memorable  defeat,  whilst  all  the  other  funo- 
tionaries  under  Mr.  Adams  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.     Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  their  com- 
patriots, and  naturally  falling  into  a  state  of  cautious  judicial 
construction,  somewhat  congenial  with  the  public  feeling,  which 
so  properly  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  purpose  of 
these  judges  seems  to  have  been  unchanged.     They  spared  no 
exertions  to  sustain  his  principles,  and  were  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  position,  which,  by  this  most  unexpected 
triutnph  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  chance  mi^ht  pre- 
sent to  them.     The  last  act  of  Mr.  Adams'  political  life  fur- 
nished an  opportunity.  It  had  been  his  object  to  make  bis  flight 
from  ofiice  as  formidable  as  |K>ssible,  and  Parthian  like,  he  dis- 
charged his  arrows  as  he  retired  in  full  speed.     His  midnight 
appointments  of  a  phalanx  of  judges  and  justices,  were  fully 
in  this  spirit  of  warfare.  Amongst  the  commissions  which  were 
signed  and  sealed,  but  not  delivered^  was  one  for  Marbury,  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Alexandria.  The  fir^t  act  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  to  forbid  its  delivery,  in  consequence   of  which,  an 
application  was  made  by  Marbury  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a 
mandamus  to  Mr.  Madison,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  de- 
liver to  him  his  commission.     The  Supreine  Court  having  no 
jurisdiction)  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  application,  but  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  went  out  of  his  way,  as  he  has  since  done  on 
another  memorable  occasion,  (Cohens  v.  Virginia)  and  gave  an 
extra-judicial  opinion,  that  delivery  was  not  essential  to  the  va* 
lidity  of  these  commissions,  (a  bint  this  that  another  tribunal 
might  give  relief)  though  at  the  time  they  were  countermanded 
they  were  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, in  the  hands  of  the  new  President. 

The  case  of  Chisolm  v.  Georgia,  was  the  first  slep  towards 
universal  empire  of  the  Supreme  Court.     There  a  sovereign 
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State  was  brought  to  its  bar  at  the  suit  of  a  private  citizen.  The 
case  of  Marbury  t).  Madison  was  the  second.  Here  was  a 
claim  distinctly  urged,  to  make  a  co-ordinate  and  independent 
department  of  the  government  actually  subordinate  to  the  ju- 
diciary— a  doctrine;  which,  to. the  honour  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
was  determined  to  resist,  and  did  resist  whenever  he  had  ah 
opportunity.  The  third  and  last  step,  was  to  bring  all  the  State 
Courts  at  the  feet  of  the  same  supreme  judiciary.  This  was 
done  in  the  case  of  MaKtin  v.  Hunter's  lessee,  1  Wheat.  304. 
Here  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  ex- 
tended to  any  case  adjudicated  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or 
equity  of  a  State,  where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute,  or 
other  authority,  exercised  under  the  Constitution,  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  sh^ll  have  been  drawn  in  question,  and  the  de- 
cision is  against  their  validity,  &.c.  The  highest  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Virginia,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  defendant  in  error.  On  an  ap|)eal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  judgment  of  the  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  reversed ;  but  that  Court  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  did  not  carry  its  judgment  into 
execution,  on  the  ground,  *'  that  so  much  of  the  twenty-fifth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  (entitled  'an  act  to  establish  the 
judicial  Courts  of  the  United  States,  passed  24th  September, 
1789,')  as  extends  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  a  State  tribunal,  is  liot  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  case,  on  being  again  carried  up  to  that  Court,  the 
same  reversal  of  judgment  took  place,  and  tliat  Court,  under 
the  same  clause  of  the  judiciary  act,  proclaimed  its  right  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  final  decision  of  the  cause,  and  to  award  execution. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  into  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  not  to  perceive  that  same 
fundamental  error  in  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  into  which 
his  predecessors  had  fallen,  namely,  that  this  is  emphatically 
the  government  of  the  people^  oggregattli/y  and  not  of  States. 
Let  us  hear  him  on  this  point. 

**  Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  question,  it  may  not  be  unfit  to 
dispose  of  some  preliminary  considenitions,  which  have  groirn  out  of 
the  arguments  at  the  bar.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established,  not  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
but  emphaticalty  as  the  Constitution  declares,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  competent  to  the 
people  to  invest  the  General  Government  with  all  the  powers  which 
they  might  deem  proper  and  necessary;  to  extend  or  restrain  iliose 
powers,  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  to  give  them  a  paramount 
and  supreme  authority.     As  little  doubt  can  there  be,  that  the  people 
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kad  a  right  to  pri^ibit  to  the  Sutes  the  exercise  of  any  power?  which 
were,  in  their  judgmeDt,  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  the  general 
compact;  to  make  the  powers  of  the  State  governments,  in  ^ven. 
cases,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation,  or  to  reserve  to  themselves 
those  sovereign  authorities  which  thej  might  no(  choose  to  delegate  to 
eitlien  The  Constitution  was  not,  therefore*,  necessarily  carved  out  of 
existing  S^ate  authorities  nor  a  surrender  of  powers  already  existing  in 
State  institutions,  for  the  powers  of  the  States  depend  upon  their  own  in<- 
stitutions;  and  the  people  of  every  State  had  the  right  to  modify  and  re- 
strain them  accordmg  to  their  own  views,  of  policy  or  principle.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  sovereign  power,  vested  in 
the  rotate  governments  by  their  respective  constitutions,  remained  un* 
altered,  and  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

'*  These  deductions  do  not  rest  upon  general  reasoning,  plain  and 
obvious  as  they  seem  to  be.  They  have  been  positively  recognized  by 
one  of  the  articles  in  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares, 
that  'the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitu* 
tion,  nor  prohibited  to  it  by  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Statti  res- 
pectively or  to  the  people/^ — 1  Wheat,  p.  .324. 

• 

We  have  in  a  previous  number  adverted  to  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea  of  ours,  being  '*  a  government  of  the  people.''^  But  we  can- 
not express  our  surprise  at  the  total  misconception  of  the  Court, 
in  supposing  that  the  word  *' people"  in  thi3  tenth  amendment, 
means  otherwise  than  the  people  of  the  States  in  their  corporate 
capacities.  The  error  arises  from  not  observing  the  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  a  State  ^Yn^ernm^^,  and  a  SieXe  wteretgnty. 
The  same  mistake  was  subsequently  committed  in  the  case  of 
M'Culloch  0.  State  of  Maryland.  Chief  Justice  fllarshlEill  there 
evidently  confounded  two  things  totally  distinct,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn  by  *  Brutus'  in '  the  Crisis.^  A  State  sovereign- 
ty is  that  power  of  a  State,  which  is  exercised  in  its  utmost  so- 
vereignty, as  when  the  people  are  in  their  original  character,  as 
in  Convention.  A  State  government  is  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  organized  character,  and  with  limits  affixed  to  its 
sovereignty.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  before  us,  con- 
ceives that  the  word  *'  States,"  used  in  the  tenth  amend- 
ment,  means  the  State  sovereignties,  .  and  that .  the  word 
*'  people"  being  intended  to  be  used  in  an  opposite  sense, 
must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  ''  people"  aggregately. 
If  bis  premises  were  right,  his  inference  would  be  equally 
true.  But  we  differ  from  him.  The  word  *'  States"  here 
evidently  means  the  State  goveftimenU;  because  the^'re- 
servation  to  the  '  Siategj*  is  of  all  power  not  prohibited  by  it, 
(the  Constitution)  to  the  States,^*  The  word  States  twice  here 
used  in  the  same  sentence,  must  have  one  and  the  same  sense, 
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and  if  we  ooly  turn  to  the  body  of  the  Constitution,  an  expla- 
nation is  at  once. given,  for  the  prohibUiom  are  upon  the  legU' 
lative  (tourer  of  the  State,  as  (hat  '*  no  State  shall  pass  any  bill 
of  aUainder^  or  ex  post  facto  law^  lay  imposts,  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,'*  &c.     The  people  in  their  original  chai^- 
acter  pass  no  laws.     They  only  make  their  Constitution.     The 
real  intention  of  th^  clause  was  to  restrain  the  State  govern- 
ments.    The  State  sovereignties  are  only  referred  to  when  the 
word^^peop/ff"  is  used;  and  then  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
the  Consiitution  is  made  **  by  the  people  pf  the  United  States,*' 
which  clearly   means  the  people  of  the  separate  State  sove- 
reignties.    The  preceding  and  ninth  amendment  evidently  en- 
forces this  view.     *'  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  pf 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  consfraed  to  deny,  or  disparage 
others  returned  by  the  people.^^     The  reservation  here,  is  tq  the 
creating  power  of  the  government,  and,  as  we  shall  shfsw,  that  the 
people  of  the  States, .  in  their  separate  independent,  political 
communtties,  created  the  government,  and  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  collectively ;  so  the  deduction  is  ctear,  that 
when  power  is  *'  reserved  to  the  people,  it  must  mean  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  capacity  in  which  they  formed  the  government, 
that  is  as  the  people  of  the  separate  States.     But  it  was  pro- 
bably deemed  necessary  by  some,  not  only  to  reserve  ail  rights, 
not  included  in  the  enumeration,  to  the  original  State  sovereign- 
ties—to  the  power  in  fact  which  created  the  government— but 
also  te  every  department,  or  portion  bf  the  sovereign  power 
existing  or  to  exist  in  each  State;  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
providing  that  the  State  governments  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise all  power,  from  the  exercise  of  which  the  Constitution  did 
not  prohibit  them.      Both  amendments  were  only  inserted 
(Amdante  cdtUdaf  and*  were  they  expunged,  no  alteration  could 
take  place  in  the  relative  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  compact. 

It  was  quite  natural  for  such  as  believed,  that  '*  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  necessarily  carved  out  of  the  existing  State  so- 
vereignties," to  ascribe  to  the  creators  of  the  government  a  de- 
sire *'  to  make  the  State  goverpments,  in  given  cases,  subordi 
nate  to  those  of  the  nation,"  as  if  there  can  be  subordination, 
where  it  is  the  States  which  create,  and  the  States  which  can 
destroy  the  government.  And  it  was  still  more  natural,  that 
all  such  should  contend  for  such  a  construction  as  would  not 
only  make  the  instrument  *'  provide  merely  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  few  years,"  but  also,  for  *'all  those  changes  and  modifica- 
tions of  power,  which,  in  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  might  be  indis- 
pensable to  effect  the  general  objects  of  the  charter."  Here  it 
is,  that  we  find  fault  with  the  Supreme  Court.    Instead  of 
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leaving  such  defects  in  the  Constitution,  as  rime  and  experi- 
ence shall  discover,  to  be  remedied  by  the  amendatory  power, 
which  is  there  provided,  the  judges  at  once  supply  these  defects, 
by  an  extension  of  their  own  powers.  "  Boni  jndicU  est  am" 
ptiare  juriidictianem.^*  And  hence  there  have  been  instances 
where  they  not  only  have  given  power  by  implication,  when 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  instrument  to  warrant  it,  but  where 
the  general  context  was  decidedly  repugnant  to  it. 

The  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  under  which  the  Supreme 
CiMirt  claims  to  revise  the  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals,  are  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  third  Ar- 
ticle. The  first  section  says,  ''the  judicial  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  suck 
inferior  courtSf  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish.''  The  second  section  declares,  ''that  the  judicial  pow- 
er shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  aflTect- 
ing  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and-  citizens  of .  another 
State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens 
of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  diflTerent 
States,  and  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States, citizensor  subjects."  "In  all cases-aflTecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction. In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supi*cmo 
Court  shall  have  appellate jurisdictiai^,  both  as  to  law  and  fact 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  make." 

Throwing  aside  every  thing  like  sophism  and  subtlety,  who 
can  read  the  two  sections  without  receiving  the  strongest  im- 
pressipn  that  the  appellate.jurisdiction  here  given,  is  from  the 
inferior  Federal  tribunals,  and  not  fropi  the[State  Courts.  Here 
we  perceive  a  complete  organization  for  a  Federal  Judiciary. 
There  is  a  judicial  power  created,  and  there  are  specified  cases 
on  which  that  power  is  to  operate.  The  judicial  power  is  di- 
vided into  supreme  and  subordinate,  and  again  into  original  and 
oppe/Za^  jurisdictions.  There  is  also  a  division  of  the  subjects, 
for  judicial  cognizance.  Some  cases  are  assigned  to  the  on- 
gtna/ jurisdiction  of  a  Supreme  Court,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction.  If,  then,  the  roAo/ie  judicial  power  of 
the  United  Stales  is  vested  in  no  other  than  this  Supreme  and 
these  inferior  tribunals,  is  not  the  inference  irresistible,  that 
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tbe  courts  from  whose  judgments  an  appeal  was  to  lie,  mi|st 
be  the  inferior  tribunals,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
original  cognizance  of  the  enumerated  cases?  The  word^  are 
yery  explicit — ''  In  all  the  ot^  cases  before  meniioned^  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction."  What  are  the 
cases  before  mentioned  f  The  same  section  answers'—'*  The 
cases  to  which  ihe  judicial  potcer  shall  extend.*^  What  judicial 
power  ?  The  tirst  section  answers^-^*'  Tbe  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States.'' 

Thus  the  appeal  only  lies  in  the  cases,  to  which  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend.  What,  again,  are  the 
cases  embraced  in  this  definition  ?  We  should  say,  such  as  are 
litigated  or  adjudged  in  some  inferior.  Court,  which  is  a  portioa 
of  the  judicial  power  'of  the  United  Stat^.  A  case  adjudged  in 
a  State  Court  of  South*Carolina  cannot  be  such  a  case.  That 
is  a  case,  to  which  the  judicial  (lower  of  South- Carolina^  and  not 
of  the  United  States  has  extended,  and  to  which  no  judicial 
power  of  any  other  sovereignty  can  extend,  by  virtue  of  that 
comity  i  which  permits  that  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment,  which  first  comes  into  possession  of  the 
case.  The  object  of  this  first  clause  of  the  second  section,  ex- 
tending the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  to  certain  cases, 
waji,  as  we  conceive,  simply  to  extend  the  general  (/riginal  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts  to  thpse  cases;  but  as  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  inferior  tribunals  had  been  just  created  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  first  section,  and  without. some  further  limitation, 
Congress  would  be  left  at  liberty,  in  the  orjganization  of  the  ju- 
diciary, to  make  the  Supreme  Court  altogether  a  Court  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  it  became  necessary  to  specify  the  two 
cases,  in  which  there  was  a  particular  desire  to  give  it  original 
jurisdiction,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  the  other  ca- 
ses followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  words  ''original  and 
appellate,"  here  refer  to  the^Wicio/ power  of  the  United  States, 
as  just  vested  in  the  supreme  and  inferior  jurisdictions.  The 
appellate  jurisdiction,  given  to  the  "cases  to  which  the  judicial 
power  shall  extendi"  can  only  mean  the  cases,  in  whiph  some 
of  the  inferior  courts  have  exercised  original  jurisdiction.  Be- 
fore the  appellate  power  can  have  an  existence,  two  things 
are  essential.  First :  that  there  be  ^u  object  of  appeal,  or  some 
case,  to  which  judicial  power  has  actual^  attached.  Secondly : 
that  the  judicial  power  be  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  it  be  a  case  to  which  the  original  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  the  United  States,  might  have  "extended,"  had  the 
.  parties,  instead  of  litigating  in  the  State  Courts,  made  a  fede- 
ral tribunal,  tbe  Court  of  first  instance.     This  would  be  to  con- 
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gtUiite  by  mere  implication,  the  original  jnrisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  one  sovereignty,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  a  distinct  sovereignty,  as  different  portions  of  on^  and 
the  same  judiciary  power  9  when  there  are  already  existing  su- 
preme and  inferior  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  having  a  na- 
tural and  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  and  already  constitute 
ed  as  making  up  its  judicial  power,  .when  the  State  Courts  and 
State  Judiciary,  are*  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  first  section  in  the  ar-. 
tide  which  positively  declare^,  that  *Uhe  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  and  such 
inferior  Courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish."  Had 
the  Constitution  intended,  to  have  given  an  appeal  from  the 
State  Courts  it  might  have  been  easily  expressed,  by  providing, 
that  in  all  the  cases  of  federal  cognizance,  whether  arising  in 
the  State  pr  federal  tribunals,  the  Court  should  have  appel* 
late  jurisdiction.  But  as  the  judiciary  article  now  stands,  any 
such  construction,  we  must  regard  as  totally  inadmissible.  A 
ease  ence  adjudicated  in  a  St(i.te,  or  foreign  Court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  can  never  again  be  opened,  excepting  under  certain 
limitations  recognized  in  Courts.  How  then  a  casei  which  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  is  not 
competent  to  reach,  by  virtue  of  its  being  already  disposed  of, 
can  be  a  ease  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Stated 
shall  extend,  we  cannot  conceive,  unless,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  State  Courts  be  the  original  and  the  Supreme  Court 
the  appeUatey  ''judicial  power  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  face 
of  that  express  clause,  which  confines  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  '^  the  inferior  tribu* 
nals,  to  be  constituted  by  Congress." 

The  word  ^^ appellate^*  is  a  relative  expression  used  only  in 
reference  to  some  inferior  tribunal.  It  is  a  term  implying 
superiority,  l^he  appellate  power  is  that  right,  which  a  supe- 
rior has  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  an  inferior  Court, 
with  a  view  to  confirm  or  reverse  the  judgment  there  given. 
To  speak  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  where  there  is  not  au.infe* 
rior  tribunal  to  operate  upon,  is  to  converse  in  an  unintelligi* 
ble  language.  The  instant  an  appeal  lies  from  the  decisions 
of  a  particular  Court,  that  Court  is  an  inferior  jurisdiction.  Un- 
til then,  it  can  be  distinctly  shewn,  that  the  Constitution  con- 
templates the  State  Courts,  as  ''tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,"  therie  cannot  possibly  be  an  appeal  from  such 
Courts.  In  what  part  of  the  Constitntion  is  there  a  word  imply- 
ing this  superiority^  Not  certainly  in  the  use  of  the  term  "  Su- 
preme Court."    This  epithet  refers  to  its  supremacy  over  the 
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other  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  which  were  to  be  conni- 
tuied  by  Ctin^ress  as  '^  inferior  tribuiialn."     Similar  expressions 
of  sufiremacy,  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  Ohio  and  South-Carolina.     The  expres- 
sion *'  Supreme  or  Suf)erior  Court,"  is  unavoidable,  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  Court,  in  any  judicial  system,  is  to  be  appel- 
late.     Rut  a  concluHive  reason  why  the  State  Courts  are  not, 
by  the  Constiturion,  re|E^arded  as  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is,  that  the  instrument  recognizes  no  tribunal 
as  inferior  to  that  Court,  excepting  such  as  Congress  shall  or- 
dain and  eslablish.     '*  Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute 
tribunals  inferior  to- the  Supreme  Court.'*     And  again,  ''the 
judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  Congress  shall,  from  time  to  time^  or- 
dain and  esiublish.^^     Can  stronger  passages  be  adduced  to 
shew,  that  the  only  tribunals  which  were  to  be  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,    as  a    portion  of  the   same  judicial  power, 
weie   ''the  tribunals  to  be  constituted  by   Congress?"    Can 
a  power  given  to  Congress  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  possibly  include  a  power  to  make  the  State 
Courts  those  inferior  tribunals  f     The  Constitution  virtually 
declares  that  it  cannot,  for  it  excludes  the  State  Courts  from 
its  contemplation,  by  providing,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  tribunals  were  to  be  federal  and  not  State 
judges.     "Thejudges,  both  ofthe  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour  ;  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receivefor  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."     Can  the 
State  Courts  then  be  contemplated?     The  thought  is  inadmis- 
sible in  any  shape.     To  constitute  a  tiibunal  is  to  define  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  to  fix  the  number  of  its  judges,  to  pre- 
scribe the  times  and  places  of  its  sittings,  and  to  regulate  its 
proceedings,  &c.     Can  Congress  exercise  any  of  these  powers 
in  relation  to  State  Courts?     Can  State  judges  be  impeached 
by  Congress  ?     If  then  the  State  Coui  ts  cannot  under  any  con- 
struction be  the  tribunals  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  "  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  inferiority  in  a  State 
tribunal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  indispensable  to  give  any  other 
Court  a  power  to  revise  its  judgments  or  proceedings,  what  is 
the  obvious  deduction  ?   Certainlv,  that  the  State  Courts  could 
not  have  been  contemplated  as  the  Courts  from  which  the  ap» 
peal  was  to  be  given. 

In  contending  that  it  was  the  cbfect  of  appeal,  and  not  the 
tribunal  from  which. the  appeal  was  to  lie,  which  was  in  contem- 
VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  12.  57 
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plation  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  arj^ument  of  the  Courts 
and  on  which,  it  Kcems  to  ua,  it  principally  relies,  is  this— - 

*^  The  appellate  power  is  not  limited,  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article^ 
to  any  particular  Courts.  The  words  are,  *  the  judicial  power  (which 
includes  the  ap|)ellate  power)  shall  extend  to  all  aue«,  die,  and  in  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel** 
late  jurisdiction.'  It  is  the  case  then,  and  not  the  Courty  that  gives 
jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extend  to  the  case,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for  any  qualification^  as  to  the 
tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  assert  such 
a  qualification,  to  shew  its  existence  by  necessniy  imphcation.*' — 1 
Wheat.  338. 

We  think  we  Aat?^  shewn  its  existence  by  unovoidable  impli* 
cation,  in  the  circumstance,  that  an  appeal  can  only  lie  from  aa 
inferior  Court ;  that  no  inferior  courts  are  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  such  as  are  to  form  a  portion  of  its  own  judicial 
power,  and  to  be  ''ordained  and  established"  as  such,  by  Con* 
gress;  that  State  courts  are  not  once  named,  and  that  the  whole 
article  relates  to  no  other  subject  than  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  true,  that  the  appellate  power  refers 
to  the  **  cases  before  mentioned,"  without  specifying  the  courts 
where  ihey  are  pending.  But  the  reason  of  this  8|)ecification 
of  cases,  and  not  courts,  is  most  obvious.  It  was  not,  because 
in  ffivinsr  the  a f apellate  jurisdiction,  cases  were  in  contemplation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  not  tribunals,  but  because  the  whole 
judicial  power  of  the  United. Slates  being  one  of  limited  charac* 
ter  as  to  cases^  and  divided  into  original  and  appellate  jurisdie* 
tions,  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to  make  a  division 
of  these  cases  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  which  division 
could  not  be  made  without  referring  to  the  cases.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  speak  of  the  tribunals.  These  were  to  be  consti* 
tilted  by  Congress  as  inferior  to  the  Court,  which  was  to  have 
the  appellate  power;  but  there  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  to 
.speak  of  the  cases^  in  order  that  the  boundary  between  the  ori- 
ginal and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  might  be 
distinctly  marked.  The  one  was  to  embrace  two  of  the  cases, 
and  the  other,  all  the  remaining  cases.  That  the  term  ''cases," 
was  introduced  for  this  purpose  and  no  other,  not  only  results 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  may  be  illustrated  by  suppos- 
ing the  converse  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  Court, 
to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Let  us  now  admit  that  the 
real  intention  was  an  appeal  from  the  Federal  tribunals  and 
not  the  State  courts.  Would  there  not  have  been  the  same 
necessity  for  an  expression,  that  the  judicial  powef  should  ex* 
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tend  to  all  cases,  &g.  and  that  the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  original,  should  be  distinguished  from  ihoge 
in  which  it  should  have  appellate  jurisdiction  ?  Could  such  an 
intention  have  been  accomplished  without  giving  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  *'  in  alt  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  ?"  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  but  an  affirmative  answer.  Then,  surely, 
if  a  specification  of  cases  for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  was  as 
necessary  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  (that  i.s,  whether  the 
Federal  courts  singly^  or  the  State  courts  as  well  as  the 
inferior  Federal  tribunals,  were  to  be  appealed  from,)  the  in- 
ference cannot  possibly  be  maintained,  that  it  is  the  case  which 
gives  the  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  for  we  have  just  shewn,  that  if 
the  (Federal)  tribunal  and  the  case  were  both  contemplated,  the 
clause  or  section  must  be  expressed  in  the  same  words ;  and 
that  however  it  might  be  expressed,  still  the  insertion  of  the 
terra  ^^  eases"  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  section,  was  unavoid- 
able. To  us  it  does  seem  most  singular,  that  wheu  there  is  a 
division  of  the  whole  judicial  power,  into  supreme  and  subordi- 
nate, and  then  again  into  original  and  appellate,  and  a  distri- 
bution is  made  of  the  cases,  previously  given,  as  the  common 
property  of  the  whole,  the  Court  should  not  {lerceive,  in  this  ne- 
cessity or  act  of  distribution,  such  a  manifest  and  indissoluble 
relation  between  the  supreme  aud  inferior  tribunals,  as  to  con- 
stitute, of  itself,  a  sufficient  '*  qualification  as  to  the  tribunal" 
from  which  the  appeal  was  intended  to  lie,  there  being  no  other 
inferior  tribunals  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  excepting  tliosa 
which  were  to  be  ordained  by  Congress.  That  the  inferior  tri- 
byn^ls  were  contemplated,  and  no  others,  would  also  epprar 
from  the  consideration,  that  this  whole  second  clause  of  the 
second  section,  giving  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  did  not  increase 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  a  direct  /im- 
tatum  upon  its  powers;  for  had  the  clause  been  expunged,  Con- 
gress, in  organizing  its  judiciary,  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
confer  on  it  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  the 
specified  cases.  If,  therefore,  the  original  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  the  court  in  the  two  specified  cases,  gave  no  new  power,  but 
actually  abridged  what  Congress  might  previously  have  given 
to  it  under  the  preceding  section  by  implication,  thrn  the  giving 
of  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  the  other  cases,  could  confer  no 
new  power.  So  too,  had  the  clause  been  omitted,  Congress 
could  have  increased'  the  appellate  power  of  the  court  over  the 
inferior  courts,  by  making  it  altogether  a  court  of  appeals.  But 
who  would  contend  in  such  a  case,  (the  words  ''appellate  juris- 
diction" not  being  used)  that  Congress  could  rcfiT  such  an 
appellate  jurisdictioo  to  any  but  the  Federal  courts.     If  vie 
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understand  the  Court  rightly,  the  daim  of  supremacy  is  founded 
on  the  clause  giving  the  power  of  *' appellate  jurisdiction'*  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  certain  cases^  in  express  teims.  Strike 
out  this  clause,  and  Congress  could  still  confer  on  it  appellate 
jurisdiction  by  inevitable  implication  in  those  same  cases,  (the 
Court  being  made  a  supreme  tribunal  by  the  first  section)  and 
yet  the  Court  would  scarcely  contend,  that,  in  **  vesting  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  supreme  and  in  inferior 
courts,  to  be  ordained  and  established  by  Congress,"  State 
courts  were  intended  to  be  the  tribunals  in  reft^rence  to  whirh 
it  was  to  be  supreme.  Suppose  again,  we  strike  out  the  whole 
article  relating  to  the  judiciary,  excepting  the  first  clau.^e,  so 
that  it  might  read  thus — **  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Stares  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
Courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  estab- 
lish. The  judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour," &c.  Under  such  a  clause,  the  Federal  courts  might 
still  be  invested  with  the  cognizance  of  the  specified  cases,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  but  particularly  with  cognizance  of  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States* 
But  as  clear  as  would  be  the  right  of  Congress,  under  such  a 
power,  to  define,  at  its  discretion,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  diflfei- 
ent  courts,  and  to  have  even  a  gradation  of  courts  of  appeal ; 
yet  who  would  say,  that  under  such  a  clause,  Congress  could 
give  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  courtsf  And  why 
not  ?  If,  according  to  the  position  of  the  Court,  it  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  judicial  power  to  the  cases  that  alone  gives  the  ap- 
pellate power  contended  for,  it  clearly  can  make  no  diflerpnpe 
whether  the  power  attaches  to  the  cases  in  express  terms  or 
by  strict  implication.  The  appellate  jurisdiction,  impliedly 
given,  ought  to  reach  the  State  courts,  as  well  as  it  does  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  now  expressed,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
the  appellate  |K>wer  would  still  be,  iiccording  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  Court,  a  part  of  the  judicial  ptfwer,  and  X\\e  judicial  power 
would  still  ^'  extend  to  the  case."  But  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
Imagined,  that  were  the  whole  judicial  article  comprised  in  the 
first  section  just  quoted,  or  even  with  the  addition  of  that  part 
of  the  second  section,  which  extends  the  judicial  power  to  the 
enumerated  cases,  (the  clause  respecting  appellate  jurisdiction 
being  omitted)  the  Court  would  contend  for  such  a  power,  and 
this  shews  the  consequences  which  will  always  follow,  when 
clauses  or  words  of  limitation  are  construed  to  signify  an  ex- 
tension of  power.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  desideratum  that  foreign 
ministers,  residing  at  the  seat  of  government,  should  have  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  to  resort  to,  and  not  to  be  drivea 
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info  the  inferior  tribunals.  The  same  facility  was  provided  for 
a  Hovereign  State*  The  ori<rinal  juri^dirtion  being  thus  carved 
out  of  the  ma»8  of  cases,  it  wan  natural  to  speak  of  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  ''in  all  the  other  cases." 

The  Court  says :   "the  appellate  poWer. is  not  limited  by  the 
terlns  of  the  third  article  to  any  particular  Court.'*     We  think 
we  have  already  shown  by  the  foregoing  view,  that  it  is  limited 
to  the  inft*rior  federal  tribunals  by  strong  and  inevitable  impli- 
cation.   But  we  are  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  prove  this. 
The  merejextension  of  the  judicial  nowerof  the  United  States, 
to  particular  cases,  cannot  be  construed  to  embrace  ra«(es  al- 
ready decided  in  another,  or  a  State  sovereignty,     if  this  ex- 
tension was  intended  to  embrace  those  cases,  so  as  to  bring  them 
up  from  the  Courts  of  the  State  sovereignty  to  be  revispd  by 
those  of  the.  federal  sovereignty,  the  fmus pn}ban4i  is  with  the 
Court.  It  is  not  for  us  tf»  prove  a  negative,  or  to  shew  that  State 
tribunals  were  not  contemplated  as  the  objects  ofcontrol  fur  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  with  the  opposite 
paity  to  prove  that  they  were,  and  this  upon  the  generally  ac- 
knowledged principle,  that  as  all  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  limited,  nothing  ran  be  claimed  which  is  not 
expressly  given  to  any  of  its  departments,  or  resulting ^o  it  by 
acknowledged  implication.     In  the  particular  case  before  us, 
seeing  that  a  perfect  relation  already  subsists  between  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  tribunals,  the  Court  is  bound  to  show  that 
the  mention  of  these  inferior  tribunals  is  not  a  qualiBcation,  as 
to  the  tribunals  where  the  cases  were  to  depend.     We  repeat 
our  firm  conviction,  that  the  Court  and  the  cote  are  both  refer- 
red to,  as  the  only  subjects  for  the  appellate  jurisdiction;  and 
that  it  IS  im|N>s8ible  to  separate  them  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  courts  were  created — their  gradations  eUabluhtd^-^lheir 
general  jurisdiction,  as  to  cases,  specified^^Vind  the  particular 
jurisdictions  of  the  Supreme  Court  prescribedf  by  one  and  the 
same  fiat.     It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend,  that  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction extends  to  the  cases,  because  the  whole  judicial  power 
of  which  the  appellate  is  part,  positively  embraces  the  cases. 
This  is  only  moving  in  a  circle,  and  we  are  brought  to  the  very 
point  from  which  we  commenced.     The  question  still  recurs, 
what  cases?     Certainly  not  the  cases  originating  in  any  part  of 
the  globe,  and  already  carried  to  judgment,  (for  foreign  Courts 
can  take  cognizance  of  all  civil  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  as  well  as  their  own  Courts.)  Not,  certainly,  cases  to 
which  the  original  judicial  power  cannot  extend,  but  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  Courts,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  have  the  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter.    These  can  be  no  other 
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than  the  Coortv  of  the  United  States.  It  10  oot  enoofrh  that  it 
be  a  Court  which  has  ori|rinal  jurisdiotion  in  the  ease,  but  it 
roast,  in  its  organization  be  a  tribunaU  comUiMied  by  Congreuas 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Are  the  highest  State  Courts  of 
appeals  inferior  in  their  organization  to  the  FederaUCourts? 
If  so,  when  were  they  mad^  inferior?  Not  certainly  by  the 
Constitution  :  it  makes  no  inferior  tribunal,  but  .confide^  the 
power  to  Congress,  to  ordain  and  establish  those  inferior  Courts, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  State  Courts  cannot  be  con- 
templafefl  as  these  inferior  Courts,  because  the  inferior  Courts 
are,  under  the  Constitution,  to  be  held  by  federal  judges. 

The  third  article  is  rather  in  the  light  of  a  limitation  than  an 
extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.     The 
word  ^^  extend,"  here  used,  is  not  a  term  of  enlarged,  but  of  re* 
strictiine  signification.     Comparatively  speaking,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  existing  state  of  the  judicial  power  under 
the  Cunfederation,  the  term  may  mean  *' enlargement,"  because 
the  new  Constitution  conferred  judiciary  pibwers,  which  the 
Confederation  did  not  possess.     But  it-is  here  obviously  used  in 
the  opposite  sense,  and  for  the  reason,  that  the  first  section  of 
the  article  established  a  general  judiciary  power,  which,  if  the 
article  liad  proceeded  no  further,  might  possibly  have  been 
construed  to  give  to  the  J^ederal  Courts  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  Courts,  on  all  subjects  oyer  which  Courts  in  ge* 
neral  have  jurisdiction,  but  which  power,  otherwise  apparently 
illimitable,  but  not  really  so,  became  clearly  expressed  as  soon 
as  its  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  extend  to -particular  cases. 
Here  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  manifestly  restrictive.    To 
extend  to  certain  cases  is  to  "reocA"  to  those  cases,  but  not  to 
go  beyond  them.     These  cases  are  those  arising  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  cases  litigated  in  other  Courts  of  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction.    A  case  before  a  State  Court  of  competent  jurisdie- 
tion,  is  already  coram  judice,  and  by  the  comity  due  from  one 
Court  to  another,  no  other  Court  can  interfere.      Amongst 
Courts  concurrent  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  Court  which  first 
comes  into  possession  of  the  case,  keeps  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
ail  the  rest.     Federal  appellate  power  cannot  reach  such  a  case 
unless,  by  some  provision  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
compact,  that  the  highest  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  State  is  made 
inferior  to  the  Federal  tribunals. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  State  Court  of  Appeals  can  be  subject 
to  have  its  decisions  reversed,  without  its  being  one  of  the  infe- 
rior tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Appellate  jurisdiction  is 
the  power  of  a  Superior  Court  exercised  over  an  inferior.  Th^ 
mode  of  this  exercise  is  by  writ  of  error.    This  writ  is,  of  itaeIC 
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a  nunfdaie  requiriD|r  the  presiding  judge  of  the  inferioir  tribunal 
to  certify  the  record  for  re-eacaminalum  by  the  Superior  Court* 
That  was  done  in  the  very  case,  we  are  considering,  Hunter 
V.  Martin,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia,  (4 
M unford,  p.  i)  and  on  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Virgi- 
nia Court,  by  theSupreme  Court  of  the  United  State8,*e  mani/a/e 
was  again  issued,  in  the  usual  form  in  which  all  mandates  fjrom 
time  immemorial,  have  been  issued  from  the  Coprt  of  King's 
Bench  in  England.  This  positive  ''  command"  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Court  iu  this  case  (4  Munf.  2.)  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia,  to  enter  judgment  for  the  appellant,  shews  con- 
clusively, that  the  State  Courts  are  to  be  regarded  not  as 
independent  Courts,  but  as  .inferior  tribunals.  This,  also,  was 
the  idea  of  Congress,  when  it  passed  the  boundary  of  its  pow- 
erfs,  and  conferred  a  superiority  on  the  Supreme  Court  which 
the  Constitution  did  not  give.  The  twenty-fiith  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  provides,  ''  that  a  final  judgment  in  the 
highest  Court  of  taw  and  equity  in  a  State,  may  be  examined 
and  reversed  br  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  tame  manner  and  under  the 
9ame  regulatknu^  and  the  writ  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  judgment  complained  of  had  been  rendered  in  a  Circuit 
Court,**  &c.  which  regulations  by  the  twenty-second  section  of 
the  same  act  die,  inter  aliUy  that  *'  to  the  writ  of  error  shall  be 
annexed  and  returned  therewith,  at  the  day  and  place  therein 
mentioned,  an  authenticated  transcript  of  the  record,"  &c. 
Judge  Johnson,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  this  case,  must  have 
had  considerable  doubts  in  his  mind,  whether  Congress  could 
constitutionally  establish  the  State  Courts  as  inferior  or  de- 
pendent tribunals,  and  he  must  have  felt  the  weight  of  our  ob- 
jection, that  an  appeal  cannot  lie  from  a  State  Court  to  a  Fede- 
ral, without  making  the  State  judiciary  de|)endent  upon  the 
Federal,  for  he  thus  apologizes  for  the  judiciary  act : 

**  In  this  act  I  can  see  nothing  which  amounts  to  an  assertion  of  the 
vkferiority  or  dependence  of  the  State  tribunals.  The  presiding  judge 
of  the  State  Court  is  himself  authorized  to  issue  the  writ  of  error,  if  he 
will,  and  thus  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court:  and  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  decline  it,  no  compulsory  process  is  provided. by  law  to  oblige 
him.  The  party,  who  imagines  himself  aggrieved,  is  then  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  who  issues  the  writ  of  error,  which 
(whatever  the  form)  is,  in  substance,  no  more  than  a  mode  of  compel- 
ling the  opposite  party  to  appear  before  this  Court,  and  maintain  the 
legality  of  his  judgment,  obtained  before  the  State  tribunal.  An  exem- 
plification of  the  record  is  the  common  property  of  every  one,  who 
chooses  to  apply  and  pay  for  it,  and  thus  the  case  and  the  parties  are 
brought  before  us ;  and  so  far  is  the  Court  itself  from  being  brought 
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under  the  revising  power  of  this  Court,  that  nothing;  but  the  case,  as 
presented  bj  the  record  and  pleadings  of  the  parties,  is  considered,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Court  are  never  reborted  to,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  this  Court  in  forming  their  opinions.'* — i  Wheat.  379. 

With  the  utmost  deference  to  the  learned  judge,  the  mode 
propo!9ed  by  him,  to  draw  to  his  power  of  revisiil,  a  case  whjch 
ha!9  been  adjudicated  ehewheie,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  chmisy.  It 
certainly  ill  comports  with  the  judicial  supremacy,  implied  in 
the  term  ''appellate  jurisdiction,"  that  a  Court  which  claims  so 
high  an  exercise  of  power,  should  be  compelled  to  approach  in- 
directly^  or,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  a  case  which  it  cannot  reach 
honestly  and  fairly,  and  by  the  mode  usually  practised  in  aM 
Courts  of  justice  in  the  civilized  world.  If  the  Constitution  con- 
templated to  give  the  appellate  jurisdiction  contended  for,  Con- 
gress ought  to  arm  the  supreme  tribunal  with  all  the  powers  of 
compulsive  and  restrictive  process,  warranted  by  the  principles 
and  usages  of  law.  We  think  there  is  considerable  force  in 
what  was  said  at  the  bar  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia. 

» 

**  The  Court,  exercising  appellate  jurisdiction,  must  not  only  have  ju- 
risdiction over  such  a  cause  and  such  parties,  but  it  mast  have  juris- 
diction over  the  tribunal  before  which  the  cause  has  been  depending. 
Judicial  (>ower  includes  power  to  decide  and  power  to  enforce  the  de- 
cision. This  Court  has  rather  disclaimed  power  to  enforce  its  man- 
date to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  8t^te.  If  you  have  not  power  to  com- 
pel State  tribunals  to  obey  your  decisions,  you  have  no  appellate  juris- 
diction in  cases  depending  before  them.  Suppose  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  direct  a  new  trial,  in  a  cause  removed  from  a  State  Court, 
and  that  the  State  Court  refuses  to  obey  your  mandate,  where  shall  the 
new  trial  be  had?  If  you  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  case  decided 
by  a  State  Court,  you  must  have  power  to  make  your  decisions  a  part 
of  the  record  of  a  State  Court  The  Constitution  provides  that ''  full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  State."  •  A  plaintiff  recovers,  in  the  Courts  of  Virginia, 
judgment  for  a  sum  of  money,  you  reverse  the  judgment;  but  the  State 
Court  does  not  record  your  decision :  the  plaintiff  obtains  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  State,  and  presents  them  as 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  another  State;  he  must  recover,  notwith- 
standing your  judgment,  which  has  not  beeii  made  a  part  of  that  record, 
to  which  full  faith  and  credit  is  to  be  given." — 6  Wheat.  317. 

A  writ  of  error,  as  the  judge  says,  is  not  merely  a  simple 
''mode  of  compelling  the  opposite  party  to  appear  before  the 
Court,  and  maintain  the  legality  of  his  judgment."  It  is  a  roan- 
date  addressed  to  an  inferior  Court.  It  is  not  a  proceeding,  as 
bis  honor  conceives,  which  in  form  means  one  thing,  and  in 
substance  another.    From  the  earliest  periods  of  English  juiis- 
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prudence,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  mandate,  and  a  non-rom« 
pliauce  with  its  requisitions  would  be  there  followed  by  compul- 
uny  process.  Every  Court  of  Ap|)eals  in  the  world,  which  pro* 
ceeds  by  writ  of  error,  is  invested  with  this  power;  and  if  there 
be  not  in  the  Supreme  Court  power  to  control  the  State  tribu- 
nals where  they  are  refractory,  there  can  be  no  appellate  juris- 
diction. Suppose  that  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Virginia  had  refused  to  certify  the  transcript,  (as  the  Court  af- 
terwards regretted  he  had  not  done,)  what  could  the  United 
States'  Court  have  done  ?  Where  was  its  power  f  Could  the 
Chief  Justice  have  issued  an  attachment  against  the  Virginia 
judges  for  a  contempt?  Even  Congress  did  not  venture  to 
confer  on  the  Supreme  Court  a  power  to  issue  a  mandamu»  or 
a  prohibition  to  a  State  Court.  By  the  13th  section  of  the  ju* 
diciary  act,  a  mandamus  is  confined  "to  the  Courts  appointed,  or 
persons  holding  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'' 
The  Court,  it  seems,  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  the  quesr 
tion  "  whether  it  had  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  enforce  the  former  judgment,"  as  it 
did  not  conceive  it  necessarily  involved  in  the  decision.  This 
would  imply  a  doubt,  where  there  ought  tohavebeen  none.  Con- 
gress, also,  must'  have  been  conscious  when  they  were  passing 
the  judiciary  act,  that  they  were  treading  on  forbidden  ground ; 
for  it  appears  that  in  causes  removed  before  the  Supreme  Court 
by  writ  of  error,  they  did  not  authorize  that  Court  to  send  "a 
special  mandate"  to  the  State  Court,  to  award  execution  upon 
lis  judgment  of  reversal,  as  was  provided  under  the  24th  sec- 
tion of  the  judiciary  act,  in  cases  brought  up  from  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  act  empowers  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  case  of  the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  State  Courts, 
to  execute  its  own  judj^ment.  His  honor.  Judge  Johnson, 
thinks  that  this  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  proceed** 
ing,  vindicates  Congress  from  all  intention  to  violate  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  judiciaries.  We  would  rather  say,  that 
the  true  motive  was,  an  apprehension  that  they  were  exercising 
a  doubtful  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  authorize  such  a  measure  as  compulsory  pro- 
cess against  the  State  judges.  As  to  the  independence  of  the 
State  courts  that  was  violated  in  the  act  of  making  them  infe- 
rior to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  independence  of  the  State 
judiciaries  is  the  main  pillar  of  State  sovereignty.  Remove  it 
and  the  government  must  ultimately  arrive  at  consolidation. 

A  writ  of  error  then,  is,  technically  and  strictly,  a  mandate; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  Court  is  not  limited  to  the  man- 
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date,  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  record.  It  is  not  a  proceed- 
ing, by  writ  of  error ^  according  to  the  usages  of  law  and  the 
practice  of  the  Courts,  if  it  be  not  addressed  to  the  justices  of 
the  inferior  Court,  and  returned  by  the  presiding  or  chief  judge. 
It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  say^  that  '*by  a  rule  of  that  Court,  the  re« 
turn  of  a  copy  of  a  record  of  the  proper  Court,  under  the  seal  of  that 
Court,  annexed  to  the  writ  of  error,  is  declared  to  be  a  tufficient 
compliance  with  the  mandate  of  the  writ.^^  The  Court,  according 
to  the  17th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  '*cau  make  no  rules 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  By 
the^e  laws  a  writ  of  error  must  be  accompanied  hy  *'an  authen* 
ticated  transcript  of  the  record."  A  record  is  not  authenticat- 
ed, according  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  for  that  purpose, 
which  is  not  ''accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  presiding 
jiid«^e,  that  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  is  in  due  form."  The 
judge,  however,  says,  ''an  exemplification  of  the  record  is  the 
property  of  any  one  v«  ho  chooses  to  apply  and  |)ay  for  it."  This 
is  true  in  general,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  doubtful,  whe- 
ther, if  a  judge  had  a  writ  of  error  addressed  to  him,  he  might 
not  forbid  a  copy  of  the  record  being  furnished  by  the  clerk, 
which  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  an  appeal.  But  suppose 
the  Legislature,  in  order  to  protect  its  judiciary,  were  to  pass 
an  act  forbidding  copies,  how  then  could  the  Court  get  at  the 
record  ? 

The  Supreme  Court  cannot  claim  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
upon  any  sound  rules  of  construction.  Were  the  judicial  power 
vested  in  one  Suprerne  Court  of  Appeals,  and  power  given 
to  it  in  certain  cases,  the  implication  would  be  clear  that  the 
State  tribunals  were  to  be  the  Courts  of  first  instance.  There 
was  a  clause  of  this  kind  in  the  articles  of  Confederation.  The 
old  Congress  had  no  general  judicial  power,  but  it  was  vested 
with  a  power  "to  establish  courts  for  revising  and  determining, 
finally^  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures."  As  Congress  had  no 
power  to  constitute  tribunals  for  prize  causes,  (though  it  had  a 
power  to  appoint  "  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,")  the  appeal  here  contemplated,  could  be  from 
none  other  than  the  State  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  these 
being  the  only  courts  in  existence,  which  had  cognizance  of 
**  cases  of  captures." 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  judicial 
power  under  the  Confederation,  in  ''cases  of  captures,"  it  is  here 
proper  to  notice  an  argument,  which  the  Court,  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  Cohens  v.  Virgina,  has  predicated  on  this  circuro- 
Btakice.  In  reply  to  an  assertion  at  the  bar,  that  it  did  not 
comport  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Coustitutioo,  that  the 
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State  courts  shoald  be  inferior  to  the  Federal,  the  Court  adverts 
to  this  proTision  in  the  old  charter,  to  shew  that  a  control  in 
the  Federal  courts,  is  not  **a  novelty  in  our  judicial  institutionH," 
and  that  such  a  supremacy  was  given  at  a  time  **  when  there 
was  infinitely  more  deference  to  State  rights  and  State  jealou* 
sies,"  than  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
We  must  here  differ  from  the  Court.  At  no  period  in  oui  his- 
tory, was  there  a  greater  jealousy  in  surrenderinir  power,  than 
when  the  Constitution  was  proposed.  Very  different  was  the 
situation  of  the  public  mind  when  the  plan  of  the  Confederation 
was  first  promulgated.  There  then  existed  a  necessity  for  a 
close  and  perpetual  alliance.  A  formidable  enemy  was  to  be 
encountered.  The  physical  energies  of  the  country  could  only 
be  wielded  by  a  confederation  of  the  Stales.  There  was  nothing 
forbidding  in  the  aspect  of  such  an  alliance  amongst  States 
pressed  by  a  common  danger.  On  the  contrary,  there  ^as 
every  inducement  for  the  States  to  enter  into  a  closer  friendship 
and  union,  and  the  encouragement  was  the  greater,  from  the 
security  afforded  by  the  compact  itself,  that  no  new  |>owers 
were  to  be  confided  to  the  common  council,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  every  State  Legislature.  There  is  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  As  long  as  the  States  held  the  purse,  the 
resolutions  and  ordinances  of  the  Congress,  practicdtly^  were 
nothing  more  than  recommendations.  There  was  little  or  no 
apprehension  that,  in  entering  into  union,  the  States  put  at 
hazard  their  reserved  rights  of  sovereignty.  It  required  no 
great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  sovereignty  they  were  aliout 
to  confer  on  Congress,  was  not  to  enduie  beyond  the  conveni* 
ence  or  pleasure  of  the  States.  The  Confederation  hud  not 
been  long  in  existence,  befoie  each  State,  practicably^  though 
not  conitituUanaUy^  could  interpose  its  veto  to  any  requisition, 
that  it  did  not  choose  to  comply  with ;  a  characteristic  this, 
which  has  distinguished  almost  every  Confederacy  in  modern 
times.  The  consciousness  that  a  government  which  could  not 
operate  u|)on  persons  and  property,  could  never  become  formi- 
dable to  State  sovereignty,  no  doubt  caused  the  States,  to  be 
less  scrupulous  in  conferring  a  controlling  judicial  power  in  all 
prize  causes.  This  appellate  admiralty  jurisdirtion  was,  how- 
ever, in  consonance  with  the  general  character  of  a  federative 
compact,  whose  peculiarity  was,  that  it  was  to  operate  on  States^ 
or  State  authorititif  and  not  citizens.  The  reversal  of  a  judg- 
ment in  a  State  Court,  was  like  an  ordinance  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  to  a  State  Court  a  requisition  and  no  more.  This  power 
was  incidental  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  which  Congress 
had  to  make  rules  for  captures  on  laud  or  water ;  and  that 
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there  might  be  uniformity  in  the  deciRions  of  the  State  court?, 
it  was  matter  o(  express  compact,  that  such  an  appellate  power 
should  be  exercised.  Such  a  small  measure  of  control  over  the 
State  courts,  could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  and  in  no  waj 
could  be  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  State  judici- 
aries, as  it  was  to  be  confined  simply  to  admiralty  courts.  The 
States  did  not  then  fear  consolidation.,  nor  could  they  contem- 
plate any  thing  like  clashing  and  conflicting  claims  for  juris- 
diction between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities,  either  legis- 
lative or  judicial.  The  powers  of  Cougiess  engrossed  in  parch- 
ment were  great,  but  the  true  supremacy  was  in  the  States.  There 
was  no  Supreme  Court  which  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  construing  the  articles  of  Union,  and  a  consequent  su- 
premacy over  the  State  judiciaries.  There  was  no  cause,  in 
fact,  for  State  jealousy. 

'  But  far  different  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  when  the 
new  Constitution  was  proposed.  The  inefiiciency  of  the  Confe- 
deration was  apparent  to  all,  and  a  general  decay  of  commerce 
and  of  public  and  private  credit  was  visible  every  where.  The 
intelligent  men  of  the  country,  in  contemplating  a  new  orga- 
nization, foresaw,  that  no  plan  of  government  would  answer 
which  was  not  to  act  upon  persons*  The  necessity  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  was  to  hold  the  purse  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the 
nation,  now  made  it  indispensable  that  all  the  precautions  a- 
gainst  the  abuse  of  power,  which  wisdom  or  foresight  could 
suggest,  ought  to  be  adopted*  It  was  now  proper  that  the  States 
should  have  good  security,  that  the  minor  sovereignties  should 
not  be  absorbed  in  the  central  government.  There  was  but 
one  method  of  accomplishing  this,  and  we  defy  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  any  other.  This  was,  by  making  the  States,  within 
their  spheres  of  jurisdiction,  as  sovereign  and  independent  as 
the  General  Government  within  its  prescribed  sovereignty.  The 
Federal  and  State  authorities  were  intended  to  be  co-ordinate 
and  independent,  that  they  might  balance  and  check  each 
other— -a  mutual  spirit  of  concord  was  the  only  basis  for  a  du- 
rable government.  It  was  not,  therefore,  safe  to  give  appeals 
in  any  case  from  the  State  courts.  The  independence  of  the 
State  judiciary,  was  as  essential  to  prevent  the  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  that 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  to  protect  the  General  Government 
against  the  States.  This  co-ordination  and  independence  of  the 
State  authorities  or  departments,  was  to  be  the  palladium  of 
State  sovereignty — the  great  security  that  the  States  were  to 
possess  against  a  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the  Federal  head, 
and  hence  it  was,  that  the  very  power  of  appeal  which  the  States 
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were  willing  to  give,  and  might  safely  confer  on  a  Supreme 
Admiralty  Court  of  the  Confederation,  they  were  now  resolved 
to  refuse,  in  any  case,  as  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  judiciary,  and,  of  consequence,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Strtces.  We  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  part  of  the 
argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  would  justify  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  an  appeal  in  all  the  cases  of  federal 
cognizance,  because,  under  the  Confederation,  this  Federal  Su- 
premacy was  given.  The  cases,  as  we  have  already  said,  are 
by  no  means  parallel.  The  appeal  from  the  State  Admiralty 
Courts,  could  not  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  one  iota. 
The  ap|)eal  now  claimed,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  must  inevitably  lead  to  Consolidation.  The  ap- 
pellate |iower  is  to  extend  according  to  Chief  Justice  MarshalFs 
opinion,  to  every  case  whatever,  of  which  the  Federal  Courts 
could  take  original  cognizance  under  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
tween parties  too  not  therein  named.  For  instance,  a  judg- 
ment given  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  State  court,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  a  foreigner  against  a  citizen  on  a  common  bond,  in  which 
neither  the  validity  of  the  treaty,  nor  of  the  Constitution  or  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  nor  of  a  commission  or  authority  of  the 
United  States,  has  directly  or  indirectly  been  drawn  in  question, 
(the  only  cases  in  which  Congress  has  yet  given  the  ap|)ellate 
jurisdiction,)  may,  if  Congress  shall  so  enact,  be  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  reversed,  if  there  be  a  suggestion 
of  error  in  the  record.  In  a  case  between  citizen  and  citizen 
of  the  same  State,  a  case  not  specified  for  Federal  cognizance, 
but  virtuaUjf  excluded,  it  has  already  been  decided,  that  if  any 
question  shall  incidentally  arise  in  the  progress  of  that  case, 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  treaty,  &c.,  this  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  a  case  for  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  Congress  gives 
the  appeal  in  ^few;  the  Supreme  Court  gives  it  in  o/Iihe  cases 
of  Federal  cognizance.  If  the  parties  be  not  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  the  Court  looks  to  the  ^'character  of 
the  cattf«,"  and  gives  jurisdiction  on  the  gi  ound,  that  if  the  case 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  immaterial  who 
the  parties  may  be.  If  again,  the  case  be  not  one  of  the  enu- 
merated subjects,  then  the  Court  looks  to  *'  the  character  of  the 
partiesj^^  and  also  gives  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground,  that  if  the 
parties  are  those  named  in  the  Constitution,  *'  it  is  unimportant 
what  may  be  the  subject  of  controversy,"  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  be  an  expressed  subject  or  not.  Thus,  what  with 
parties  and  not  ca^es,  and  ca$es  and  not  parties,  here  is  a  supre- 
D^acy  claimed  over  the  State  tribunals,  which,  if  not  universal,  is 
so  nearly  so,  as  to  be  productive  of  all  the  evils  which  would 
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follow  if  there  were  both  in  Con^reuR,  and  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, a  negative  upon  the  acts  of  all  the  State  authorities,  judi- 
cial and  legislative.  Congress  may  pass  what  unconstitutional 
laws  it  pleases,  and  the  State  tribunals  cannot  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  oppressed  by  these  laws,  by  declaring  them  void, 
without  encountering  a  negative  by  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Court  of  the  offending  government. 

As  far  as  the  sentiments  of  the  General  Convention  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  journals,  this  was  not  the  understanding 
of  that  body.  The  judiciary  article,  it  seems,  was  called  up 
for  discussion  on  the  27tb  of  August,  and  this  clause  then  stood 
in  these  words,  in  the  reported  draft  of  the  Constitution.  **  In 
cases  of  impeachment,  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  original.  In  all  the  other  cmei 
before  mentioned^  it  shall  be  appellate  with  such  exceptiom  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  make."  (Jour. 
226.^  It  was  on  that  day  altered  so  as  to  read  as  the  clause 
DOW  stands.  There  was,  certainly,  a  reluctance  to  leave  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  undefined,  as  appears  from  an  amepd- 
meut  proposed  on  the  same  day,  which  had  it  been  adopted, 
must  have  empowered  Congress  to  confer  on  the  Court  still 
more  power  than  it  exercises  under  the  judiciary  act  of  1789. 
The  amendment  was  as  follows:  "  in  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  shall  direct."  (Jour.  300.^  This  amend- 
ment gave  the  appellate  power  by  clear  implication,  but  Con- 
gress under  a  sweeping  power  to  use  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  at  its  discretion,  might  have  been  left  more  at 
liberty,  (under  the  rules  of  construction  laid  down  by  the  Court) 
to  give  the  appeal  either  from  the  State  or  inferior  tribunals, 
or  from  both,  than  as  the  clause  is  now  expressed.  The 
amendment,  however,  was  negatived,  two  States  voting  in  the 
affirmative  and  six  in  the  negative.*  Thus,  it  appears,  that  no 
amendment  was  agreeable  to  the  Convention,  whose  phrase- 
ology admitted  of  an  implication  that  an  appeal  might  be  from 
a  State  court.  The  Convention  chose  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  to  leave  no  other  discretion  to 
Congress  than  to  make  *'  exceptionSj**  as  to  the  law  and  fact, 
where  the  amount  in  dispute,  or  other  circumstances  might  not 
justify  an  appeal,  as  well  as  *^ regulatiani"  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  appeal  where  necessary.  But  Mr.  Justice  Story 
thinks,  that  the  judicial  power  being  delegated  in  the  most 

*  The  party  for  a  Federal  Government  could  always  rely  on  six  votes.    There 
were  ■eloom  more  than  eleven  Btatea  represented.' 
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general  terms,  ''  may  be  exercised  by  Congress  under  every 
variety  of  form  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdiction— -^that  it  suIh 
siitts  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  whicb»  in  its  own  nature,  it  is 
susceptible — ^and  tbitt  Congress  may  create  a  succession  of  in- 
ferior tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well 
as  original  juiisdictiun."  The  Convention,  however,  thought 
differently,  for  when  this  unlimited  exercise  of  judicial  power 
wan  propcised  in  the  amendment  just  referred  to,  it  was  nega- 
tived, li  was  the  very  power  which  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his 
sentiments  just  quoted,  claims  for  Con/^ress^a  discretionary 
power.  Where  are  the  words  in  the  clause,  as  it  now  reads, 
investing  Congress  with  a  discretion  to  exercise  the  whole 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  in  any  manner  that  it  pleases. 
If  Congress  has  not  yet  so  degraded  the  State  judiciary,  as  to 
decide  that  it  can  direct  an  appeal  from  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeals  of  such  a  State  as  New- York  or  Virginia,  to  a  District 
court  of  the  Union,  it  is  not  then,  because  under  its  rules  of  con- 
struction of  the  Supreme  Court,  such  an  idea  would  be  inad- 
missible, but  rather  because  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  exercise  of  such  pre-eminent  judicial  control.  The  Court 
seems  to  have  taken  this  doctrine  from  the  ''Federalist."  Mr. 
Hamilton  there  maintains,  (No.  82)  that  it  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress,  *'  whether  the  authority  of  the  inferior 
Federal  courts  shall  be  original  or  appellate,  or  both ,"  and  this 
being  the  case,  *'he  perceives  no  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate 
national  tribunals  ;  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  that  appeals, 
in  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper,  'instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  may  be  made  to  lie  to  the 
district  courts  of  the  Union."  What  would  we,  iu  South-Caro- 
lina, say  of  State  sovereignty,  were  the  judgments  of  our  Court 
of  Appeals  subject  to  be  reversed  by  a  Federal  District  Judge ; 
and  yet  Congress  has  this  power  according  to  the  *' Fede- 
ralist," and  the  above  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  vindicating,  generally,  the  necessity  of  in- 
ferior Federal  tribunals,  seems,  by  a  transitory  notice,  to  con- 
sider that  an  objection  had  been  raised  against  these  tribunals, 
because  all  the  purposes  of  their  institution  might  "  be  accom- 
plished by  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  courts."  This  would 
indicate  that  there  had  been  a  desire  to  give  the  appeal  from 
the  State  courts.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is  this.  The  Con- 
stitution was  sometimes  attacked  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
upon  grounds  different  from  those  in  which  it  had  been  assailed 
in  the  Convention.  The  design  of  the  *'  Federalist"  was  to 
answer  these  popular  objections.    There  was  a  prodigious 
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clamour  raised  sf^inst  the  inferior  Federal  tribunals.  It  was 
said  that  thej  would  tend  to  take  away  all  business  from  the  State 
courts,  and  that  they  would  carry  suitors,  agatnM  their  will,  into 
the  Federal  tribunals,  where  Federal  colleiftors  of  taxes,  excise- 
men, &c«  would  not  be  punished  for  their  oppressions  and  -bru- 
tality to  the  people,  and  where,  if  the  verdicts  of  juries  on  the 
facii^  should  be  in  favour  of  a  poor  or  oppressed  man,  an  apfieal 
mi^ht  be  claimed,  carrying  him  6ve  hundred  miles  from  home, 
before  a  Court  which  was  to  judge  of  Jact  as  well  as  law.  But 
this  opposition  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  f^irginia;  and  in 
that  State,  it  owed  much  of  its  violence  to  the  general  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  might  be  descroyed  by 
Congress,  and  that  oo.man  could  be  safe,  under  this  apfieal  as 
to  law  and  Jact  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  were  many  causes 
for  this  alarm,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  else- 
where, if  they  existed  at  all.  The  debts  in  that  State  to  British 
creditors  were  considerable*  These,  the  debtors  feared,  would 
be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts,  where,  they  fancied,  they  might 
not  have  justice  done  to  them.  There  was  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, called  the  Northern Neckf  to  which  the  title  was  disputed, 
and  in  which  were  interested,  it  is  said,  thirty  thousand  people. 
Lord  Fairfax's  title  to  this  confiscated  property  might  be  prose- 
cuted, established  in  the  Federal  court,  and  the  people  might 
be  called  upon  for  the  quit  rents.  Suits  were  also  feared  in  the 
Federal  court,  for  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  certain  companies  who  laid 
claim  to  those  lands.  The  great  Indiana  purchase,  which  was 
made  to  the  westward,  was  expected  to  be  the  cause  of  dispute* 
Three  or  four  counties  were  settled  on  these  lands.  Patrick 
Henry  himself,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
was  under  such  unusual  excitement,  in  contemplating  the  scene 
of  distress,  confusion  and  ruin,  which  he  fancied  would  ensue, 
if  these  claims  should  be  brought  before  the  Federal  tribunals, 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  an  appeaj  from  the  State  courts  as  to 
laWf  (but  not  fact)  rather  than  encounter  such  an  hydra  as  the 
inferior  Federal  tribunals,  and  of  the  same  mind  were  others 
in  the  Virginia  Convention.  Whilst  he  eloquently  depicted  the 
importance  of  an  independent  State  judiciary  as  essential  to 
State  sovereignty,  and  argued  that  by  the  new  system,  the  State 
judiciaries  would  become  insignificant  and  dependant,  for  the  i  ea- 
•ons  stated  by  him,  it  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  his  intelli- 
gent and  gigantic  mind,  that  though  the  danger  to  the  posses- 
sors of  the  Northern  Neck  was  in  the  appeal  as  to  fact^  yet  that 
the  greater  danger  to  the  State  sovereignties  would  be  in  the 
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▼ery  appeal  as  to  law  from  the  State  courts,  which  he  was  wil- 
liiijt  to  allow.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Henry  did  not  succeed. 

The  cotemporaneous  expositions  of  the  Constitution  are  so 
contradictory,  that  no  reliance  can  1^  placed  upon  them.    With 
our  best  endeavours  to  collect  from  the  speeches  in  the  Virgi- 
nia Convention,  whether  their  authors  understood  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  be  what  is  now  contended  for,  we  are  at  a  loss  what 
to  conjecture*     There  are  often  dicta  in  the  same  speech,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each  other.     The  truth  is,  the 
subject  was  only  glanced  at.     The  debate  hinged  upon  the  evil 
of  the  inferior  tribunals  and  the  appeal  as  to  fact.     But  if  we 
go  to  the  Convention  we  shall  find   no  such   excitement   to 
prevail  there.     The  majority  of  the  Virginia  delegation  was 
always  for  inferior  Federal  tribunals,  as  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment.    By  the  journals,  a  resolution  passed  on  the  4th  of 
June,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  without  a  division,  that  there 
should  be  "a  supreme  and  one  or  more  inferior  tribunals." 
The  next  day  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  the  ^'  inferior  tribu- 
nals," which  was  carried,  five  States  to  four,  and  two  divided,  but 
this  was  evidently  done  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  phrase- 
ology, so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  States  appointing  the  in- 
ferior tribunals,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Confederation  ;  for 
immediately  after  that  vote  was  taken,  a  resolution  was  offered 
to  add  to  the  same  clause,  these  words,  **  that  the  national  le- 
gislature be|empowered  to  appoint  the  inferior  tribunals :"— car- 
ried, seven  States  to  three.     There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that 
there  were  members  in  the  Convention,  who  at  the  time  were 
opposed  to  inferior  federal  tribunals.     Mr.  Luther  Martin  tells 
us  that  there  was  an  opposition  to  this  power  in    Congress, 
on  the  ground  '^  that  the  State  judiciaries  would  be  competent 
to  and  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  cases  that  should 
arise  under  the  law  of  the  General  Government.     That  by  giv- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
General  Government  would  have  a  sufficient  check  over  their 
decisions,  and  a  sufficient  security  for  the  enforcing  of  their 
laws."   (  Yat&t*  DdkiieSj  58.)    The  opposition  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Martin  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  came  only  from  the  abovo 
three  States,  who  voted  in  the  negative.     But  it  must  be  re- 
menrt>ered,  that  there  was  a  reason  for  an  opposition  at  that 
time,  and  which  afterwards  ceased  to  exist.     The  Convention 
had  decided,  without  a  division,  only  a  few  days  before  (31st  May) 
that  the  government  should  be  naiumal  and  not  federal,  and 
had  invested  Congress  with  a  ^*iuipreme  power  of  canHrvcting  ike 
articki  of  Uman^^  by  a  negative  upon  all  State  laws.     As  the 
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Federal  form  was  therefore  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  supre- 
macy given  over  the  States,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  an 
appeal  from  the  State  courts,  whilst  the  advantage  of  having 
all  the  business  still  transacted  in  those  Courts  was  a  great  ob- 
ject.    Hut  as  the  Convention  progressed  in  its  deliberations, 
many  delegates  began  to  fall  off  from  the  idea  of  a  National 
Government,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  federal  party  so  in- 
creased, that  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  Senate  was  carried 
after  a  bard-fought  battle,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  supre- 
macy given  on  the  31st  May  was  revoked.     And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  next  day  (18th  July)  when  the  resolution  as  to  the  judi« 
ciary  was  again  called  up,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  that  Con- 
gregg  should  apprnnt  the  inferior  tribunals.     The  committee  of 
detail,  accordingly,  in  their  draft  of  the  Constitution,  restored 
the  original  clause,  that  the  judicial  power  should  consist  of  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  Congress  should 
establish.     An  appeal  from  the  State  courts  at  the  time  it  was 
contemplated,  was,  we  repeat,  not  only   harmless,  but  bene- 
ficial under  a  national  form  of  government;  but  when  the  fede- 
ral form  was  substituted  and  State  independence  secured  by 
an  equal  suffiage  in  the  Senate,  and  by  revoking  the  supremacy 
previously  given,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange,  that  the 
appeal  should   be  desired.     But  Mr.  Martin's  words  are  very 
important  in  one  view.     They  shew,  that  he,  at  least,  did  not 
think,  that,  under  the  present  phraseology,  there  existed  an  ap- 
peal from  the  State  courts,   for  he  thought  all  the  objection  to 
their  being  Courts  of  first  instance  might  be  obviated  by  giving 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.     On  another  occasion,  (15th 
June)  a  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Paterson,  that  the  State 
tribunals  should  be  the  Courts  of  first  instance,  with  appeal  to 
one  Supreme   tribunal   of  the   United    States,   (Jour.    124,^ 
and  had  it  been  adopted,  it  could  not  in  any  respect  have  affected 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  for  Mr.  Paterson's  plan  of  gov« 
ernment  was  no  more  than  the  old  Confederation,  with  an  ad- 
ditional power  to  lay  imposts,  and  the  stamp  and  postage  duties; 
and  for  the  reasons  already  urged  by  us,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, there  could  not  be  the  same  objection  to  a  dependant  State 
judiciary  as  now  exists.     It  is  only  under  a  form  completely 
national  or  completely  federal,  that  the  power  is  harmless-— 
where  it  is  both  federal  and  national,  and  there  is  a  co-ordi- 
nation of  authorities,  a  rejection  of  the  power  is  essential  to 
State  independence.     Mr.  Paterson's  plan,  was,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention,  and  rejected  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  I9th  of  June.     On  the  24th  of  July,  it  was  again 
referred  to  the  *' Committee  of  Detail,'*  who,  on  t)iat  day,  were 
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appointed  to  report  a  draft  of  a  CoDstitution.  The  Committee 
in  reportin<^  their  draft  on  the  6th  of  Augnst,  used  no  words, 
implying  that  there  was  to  be  an  appeal,  in  any  case,  from  a 
State  court.  The  word  State  court  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  omission,  in  the  reported  draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution, of  the  appeal  proposed  by  Mr.  Paterson — the  substitution 
and  adoption  of  a  clause  in  which  the  State  tribunals  are  not 
even  alluded  to — and  the  rejection  again  of  an  amendment,  af- 
terwards proposed,  so  indefinitely  expressed  as  to  leave  room 
that  such  an  appeal  might  possibly  be  implied,  are  circumstan- 
ces wholly  unsusceptible  of  explanation,  if  the  Convention  did 
really'  intend  to  make  the  State  courts  inferior  to  the  federal 
judiciary. 

But  fortunately  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  As  we  are  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Convention,  we  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  contemplating,  at  more  leisure,  the  picture  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  may  here  learn  from  the  best  authority,  the  ar- 
tists themselves,  the  history  of  the  painting,  the  number  of  sit- 
tings which  were  requisite,  the  improvements  which  were  sug- 
gested, and  alterations  which  were  made  from  the  time  its  first 
outline  was  sketched,  until  it  received  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
master's  pencil.  It  is  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  what  may  appear  ambiguous 
in  the  phraseology  of^  the  federal  compact;  and  here  too,  we  will 
discover  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  of  that  enlarg- 
ed construction  of  the  Constitution,  which,  at  this  moment,  occa- 
sions so  much  disquietude.  From  the  first  meeting  of  that  bo- 
dy, until  it  finished  its  labours,  there  were  two  parties  distinct- 
ly marked.  The  object  of  one  was  to  ^nn\h\\Bie  gradually  all 
the  State  sovereiirnties,  by  introducing  a  national  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  conferring  on  that  government  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  powers.  Mr.  Raiulolph's  words, 
on  proposing  his  resolutions,  were,  that  *'  be  candidly  confessed 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  a  federal  government — he 
meant  a  strong  comoUdated  vnum^  in  which  the  idea  of  States 
should  be  nearly  annihilated."  (Yates'  Dtbates,  97.)  The 
other  party  desired  a  Federal  Constitution  remedying,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  independence  of  the  States,  its  palpa- 
ble/defects. The  Journals  of  the  Convention,  together  with 
Yates'  Secret  Debates  of  that  bodv,  and  Luther  Martin's  Report 
to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  constitute  an  interesting  history 
of  the  Constitution,  and  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
we  have  just  stated.  And  it  is  here  that  we  would  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  to  that  excellent  work  prefixed  to  this 
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article,  "  The  New  ViewH  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Virginia,"-^a  volume 
which  we  have  perused  with  considerable  care  and  pleasure, 
and  certainly  with  not  less  profit.  The  value  we  attach  to  these 
'*  Views,"  is  not  from  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
which  we  regret  to  say  is  affected  and  otherwise  defective,  but 
rather  for  the  body  of  facts  and  original  reasoning,  which  he  has 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  existed  in  the 
Convention,  on  the  fmrt  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  an 
early  and  a  deliberate  design  to  make  the  government  national 
and  not  federal;  and  though  these  gentlemen  failed  as  to  their 
object,  yet  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  without  being  satisficfd,  that  this  very  failure  was  the 
cause  of  those  efforts  which  were  subsequently  made  by  the 
cotem|K>raneous  exposition  of  the  ^^ Federalist,"  and  in  the  first 
administrations  of  the  government,  to  supply,  by  extended  con- 
struction, what  was  conceived  to  be  the  radical  defects  or  omis- 
sions in  the  plan  finally  adopted.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
these  gentlemen  should  have  retained  their  first  impressions, 
and  have  taken  this  course,  when  they  were  called  to  take  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  There  never 
existed,  as  we  believe,  in  any  country,  gentlemen  of  a  lof- 
tier spirit  of  (latriotisrn  and  love  of  liberty  than  the  advocates 
of  a  national  government  in  the  General  Convention.  Many 
Southern  delegates  were  amongst  them,  and  Mr.  Madison 
very  conspicuous.  As  their  purposes  were  honest,  in  the  same 
proportion  was  their  zeal  augmented,  for  what  they  deemed 
so  essential  to  their  country's  prosperity  and  safety.  But  time 
has  shewn  that  they  were  all  mistaken  when  they  conceived, 
that,  without  greater  powers,  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Forty  years 
experience  has  falsified  ail  their  prophecies  and  dissipated  their 
apprehensions,  and  shewn  us,  that  so  far  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment being  in  danger  from  the  States,  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is,  unfortunately  for  us  in  the  South,  too  true. 

A  national  government  was  contemplated  by  some,  earlier 
than  is  generally  imagined.  This  appears,  as  our  author 
thinks,  from  the  word  *'  national"  being  introduced  into  the  pre- 
amble of  the  resolution  of  the  old  Congress  which  called  the 
Convention.  It  expressed  an  opinion  ''that  a  Convention  was 
the  most  probable  mean  of  establishing  in  these  States  a  firm 
national  government."  The  body  of  the  resolution,  however, 
contemplates  a  *'  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  This  re- 
commendation of  Congress,  comprising-  ^*a  national  govern- 
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»ent — a  federal  Constitution — ^the  preternaiion  of  the  Union, 
and  a  Convention  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of 
the  Confederation,"  our  author  properly  regards: — 

**  As  recommending  things  at  discord  with  each  other,  a  nationol  and 
a  federal  form  of  government,  not  being  the  same  form,  and  altogether 
practiced  as  an  expedient  of  complexity,  to  flatter  the  opinion  of  the 
States,  and  yet  to  supply  a  text  for  the  advocates  of  a  national  govern- 
ment. By  planting  the  word  '  national*  among  them,  as  a  scion  to  be 
watered  up  to  a  tree,  a  concert  between  individuals  unfriendly  to  the 
political  existence  of  the  States,  appears  at  this  period  to  have  existed." 
p.  14. 

Our  author  here  introduces  extracts  from  the  credentials  of 
the  deputies  of  the  twelve  States,  which  were  represented  in 
the  Convention,  to  shew  that  the  States  unanimously  rejected 
the  recoiomendatiun  of  a  "national"  government,  and  by  exclud- 
ing the  word  national  from  their  credentials,  and  inserting  the 
term  "  federal,"  demonstrated  that  they  well  understood  the 
difference  between  a  federal  and  national  union. 

'*  The  Convention  was  no  sooner  organized,  than  there  seemed  to  be 
a  concert  between  individuals,  to  disregard  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  States.  On  the  29th  May,  Governor  Randolph  of  Virginia,  offered 
sundry  resolutions,  resuming  the  word  *  national',  though  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  all  the  States,  and  proposing  *  that  a  national  legislature  shall 
have  the  right  to  legislate  in  aU  cases,  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation^  and 
tp  negtUive  all  laws  passed  hy  the  several  States^  contravening^  m  Ms 
opinion  of  the  national  legislature^  the  articles  of  the  Union^  or  any  treaty 
under  the  Union.*  The  resolutions  also  proposed  '  a  national  executive, 
and  a  national  judiciary ;  that  the  executive  and  a  convenient  number  of 
the  national  judiciary  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision,  with  au- 
thority to  examine  every  act  of  a  particular  legislature^  before  a  negative 
thereon  shall  be  final,  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  council,  shall 
amount  to  a  rejection^  unless  the  act  of  the  national  legislature  be  again 

passed,  or  that  of  a  particular  legislature  be  again  negatived  by 

of  the  members  of  each  branch."  p.  17. 

'*  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Pinckney  offered  a  drafl  for  a  Federal 
^ Constitution^^  in  which  it  was  proposed,  'that  the  legislative  power 
should  be  vested  in  a  Congress  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  should  have 
power  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  several  States  that  may  be  supposed  to 
infringe  the  powers  exclusively  delegated  to  Congress^  and  to  negative 
and  annul  such  as  do.^*  p.  19. 

**  On  the  SOth  May,  Mr.  Randolph  moved,  '  that  an  union  of  States, 
merely  federal,  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  the  articles 
of  Confederation,  namely,  common  defence,  security  of  liberty,  and 
general  welfare.*  And  by  Mr.  Butler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randolph, '  that 
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n  national  goyernmenl  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  siqmme 
legislature,  judiciary  and  executive.*  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was 
moved,  ^tbat  in  order  to  cany  into  execution  the  design  of  the  States  in 
forming  this  Canveniian^  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  hj 
the  Confederation,  a  more  effective  government,  consisting  of  a  legis- 
lature, judiciaiy  and  executive,  ought  to  be  established,'— excluding  the 
words  *  national  and  supreme.'  But  it  was  resolved  that  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  le^slature, 
judiciary  and  executive.'  The  collision  between  these  resolutions,  and, 
consequently,  the  debate  was  produced  by  the  words,  national  and  su- 
preme. Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North-Ca- 
rolina and  South-Carolina  for  this  resolution  ;  Connecticut  against  it, 
and  New- York  divided,  so  that  a  Convention  of  only  eight  States  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  six,  that  the  States  should  be  annihilated.  It 
iivas  late  in  the  session  before  twelve  States  assembled ;  but  whether 
an  accession  of  votes,  or  the  re)jentance  usually  attached  to  precipi- 
tancy produced  the  ultimate  discomfiture  to  estabhsh  a  supreme 
nationai  government,  can  only  be  conjectured  by  computing  the  conse- 
quences Ukely  to  result  from  an  excessive  zeal  for  this  consolidating 
policy,  and  from  a  refrigeration  inculcated  by  an  accession  of  votes  or 
a  firm  opposition."  p.  20. 

**  At  the  threshold  of  the  business  we  clearly  discern,  that  the  Con- 
vention was  apprised  of  the  meaning  of  words.  One  resolution  asserts, 
that  a  government  merely  y*e</era/ would  not  answer,  and,  that  a  supreme 
national  government  ou&fht  to  be  established.  The  rival  resolution  re- 
jects the  words  *  national  and  *  supreme,'  as  incompatible  with  a  Federal 
Union.  One  avails  itself  of  the  intimation  from  Congress  in  favour  of 
a  national  government,  and  rejects  the  intimations  of  the  same  Con- 
gress in  favour  of  a  federal  government.  The  other  prefers  the  latter 
intimations,  because  they  were  legitimated  by  the  States,  and  rejects 
the  former  because  it  was  rejected  by  the  States.  These  adverse 
opinions  were  evidently  dictated,  one  by  the  political  opinion  already 
invented,  of  a  consolidated  nation ;  the  other,  by  the  actual  existence  of 
United  States,  The  contrast  between  the  two  preliminary  resolutions, 
in  a  very  important  view,  depends  on  a  single  word.  One  proposed 
*  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive ;'  the  other,  '  a  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary,'  excluding  the  word  *  supreme.'  This  word 
was  adopted  as  suitable  for  the  proposed  national  government,  and  re- 
jected  as  inconsistent  with  the  federal  form  of  government,  to  which 
the  States  had  confined  their  deputies.  The  adoption  and  rejection 
conspire  to  furnish  us  with  a  definition  of  this  formidable  word,  both  by 
the  national  and  federal  parties  in  the  Convention.  The  sense  in  which 
both  of  these  parties  understood  it,  caused  its  exclusion  from  the  Con- 
stitution, as  inapphcable  to  a  federal  government.  The  advocates  for 
a  national  government  proposed  to  invest  that  form  cfgovernment  with 
a  supreme  power  '  to  construe  the  articles  of  Union.*  The  advocates  for 
a  federal  government  originally  proposed  to  withhold  supremacy  from 
the  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive,  and  though  they  at  fijst  failedt 
finally  succeeded.  As  applied  by  the  successful  federal  party  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  evidently  refers  to  inferior  Federal  Courts.    Instead 
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of  a  judiciary  invested  with  a  supreme  power  to  *  construe  the  articles  of 
the  Union/  and  to  nej^tive  State  laws,  a  limited  judiciary  is  found  in 
the  Constitution.  To  reject  a  supreme  legislati?e  and  executive,  and 
yet  to  retain  a  supreme  judiciary,  was  never  suggested  by  either  the 
national  or  federal  party  in  the  Convention.  As  the  project  for  a 
national  form  of  government,  bestowed  the  supremacy  of  construing 
the  articles  of  Union,  and  negativing  State  laws,  upon  .all  its  depart- 
ments by  plain  words ;  and  the  project  in  favour  of  a  federal  form  en* 
tjrely  rejected  this  supremacy,  it  is  doing  the  utmost  violence  to  proba- 
bility to  imagine,  that  the  Constitution,  by  inference,  without  plain 
words,  and  without  its  having' been  proposed  in  the  Convention,  should 
have  both  deprived  the  federal  legislature  and  executive  of  a  power  to 
settle  the  construction  of  our  federal  articles,  and  to  negative  State  laws, 
and  also  have  bestowed  this  enormous  power  exclusively  on  the  Fede- 
ral Court.'*  p.  21. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  select  other  extracts  from  the 
Jouioal  of  the  Convention,  proving  ''that  the  words  national 
and  supreme,  constituted  the  great  subject  of  debate." 

*'  The  battle  between  a  national  and  federal  form  of  government 
began  now  to  wax  warm.  June  6th,  Mr.  Pinckney  gave  notice  '  that 
to-morrow  he  should  move  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  adopted  by  the  committee,  which  vests  a  negative  in  the 
national  legislature  on  the  laws  of  the  several  States.' 

'*  June '8th.  Mr.  Pinckney,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  following  words  in  the  sixth  resolution,  *  negative  all  laws 
passed  by  the  several  States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national 
legislature,  the  articles  of  the  Union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Union,'  and  to  insert  the  following  words,  namely, 
*  to  negative  all  laws  which  to  them  shall  appear  improper,^  This  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  only  three  States  voting  in  the  affirmative.  It  com- 
prised the  precise  negative  over  State  laws,  now  claimed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  trivial  advantage  seems  to  have  been  the  first  gained  by 
the  party  adverse  to  a  national  government,  but  they  speedily  lost  it." 
p.  25. 

*'  On  the  18th  June,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  resolved, 
'  that  the  articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be  revised  and  amended, 
so  as  to  render  the  government  of  the  United  States  adequate  to  the 
exigencies,  the  preservation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.'  This  was 
the  first  resolution  in  favour  of  a  federal,  in  opposition  to  a  national 
government,  but  it  was  speedily  revoked."  p.  26. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hamilton  read  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  more  completely  a  national  government  than 
any  which  had  been  proposed.  Amongst  its  provisions,  the  ex- 
ecutive was  to  have  an  unqualified  negative  on  all  the  laws  of 
Congress.  All  laws  of  the  States,  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Congress,  were  to  be  utterly  void.  The  governor 
of  each  State  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Govern  ment,  and 
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to  have  a  negative  upon  ail  laws  of  the  State  of  which  he  ia 
governor. 

*'  On  the  19th  June,  the  day  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  was  promul- 
gated, Mr.  Dickinson's  resolution  for  a  federal  form  of  goyernment,  was 
taken  up  and  rejected.  For  it,  four  States  ;  against  it,  six  ;  one  State 
divided.  Even  jet  onlj  eleven  States  bad  appeared,  and  of  these,  five 
refused  their  concurrence  to  a  national  government,  which  now  began 
to  totter.  June  23d.  The  deputies  of  New- Hampshire  first  appeared, 
and  New*Yoik  never  afterwaitls  seems  to  have  given  a  vote  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

**  June  25th.  It  was  proposed  to  erase  the  word  national,  and  substi- 
tute the  word  Untied  States,  in  the  fourth  resolution,  which  passed. 
July  23d.  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  govemnyent,  except  what  respects  the  supreme  executive, 
were  referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  next  day  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
Pmckney  were  referred  to  the  same  committee."  p.  29. 

**  August  18.  It  was  proposed  to  empower  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  (the  word  national  is  now  dropt)  ^  to  grant  letters  of  in- 
corporation, in  cases  where  the  jni6/tc  good  may  require  them,  and  the 
authority  of  a  single  State  may  be  incompetent ;  to  establish  an  univer- 
sity ;  to  encourage,  by  proper  premiums  and  provisions,  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  and  discoveries  ;  to  establish  seminaries  for 
the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences ;  to  establish  in- 
stitutions, rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures ;'  which,  with  other  propositions,  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  July  23d,  who  had  already  submitted  the 
draf%  of  the  Constitution."  p.  29. 

*^  The  propositions  of  August  18th,  seem  to  have  been  the  last  con- 
siderable struggle  for  a  national  government,  but  the  residue  of  the 
journal.  Is  so  concise  and  imperfect,  that  their  rejection  is  only  disco- 
verable by  a  referience  to  the  Constitution,  in  which  not  a  single  one  of 
them  is  to  be  found.  Their  rejection  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
substituting  a  federal  for  the  national  government,  zealously  contend- 
ed for  from  the  29th  of  May  to  the  14th  of  September.  It  was  obvi- 
ous, that  powers  to  establish  corporations,  prescribe  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion, patronize  local  improvements,  and  bestow  rewards  and  immuni- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
would  certainly  swallow  up  a  federal  and  introduce  a  national  gov- 
ernment When,  therefore,  a  federal  system  obtained  the  preference, 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Convention,  to  have  permitted  their 
determination  to  be  defeated  by  these  indirect  attempts.  This  intelli- 
gence was  assailed  by  the  soothing  and  insidious  restriction,  that  the 
power  to  incorporate,  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  exercise  every 
species  of  patronage,  were  only  to  be  exercised  where  the  public  good 
may  require  it.  The  same  soothing,  but  insidious  argument  is  now  ad- 
dressed to  the  intelligence  of  the  public,  to  justify  an  exercise  of  the 
very  powers  which  the  intelligence  of  the  Convention  withheld  from  a 
federal  government." — ^p.  30. 
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*'  The  Convention  saw,  that  if  Congress  could  exercise  such  powers 
for  the  public  good^  it  might  upon  the  same  ground  usurp  any  powers 
ii^hatever,  and  in  rejecting  the  .propositions*  decided  between  investing 
that  body  with  a  general  or  a  limited  federal  authority.  Hence  the 
power  to  regulate  Cdmmerce-,  was  not  intended  to  revise  the  rejected 
pro|K>sition,  to  empower  Congress  to  bestow  rewards  upon  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Hence  the  rejected  proposition  to  em- 
power Congress  to  *  direct  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,'  at  its  dts- 
cretion^  (Jour,  300.J  cannot  enable  it  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  for  the  same  reason,  a  power  to  make  war 
cannot  revive  the  rejected*  power  to  make  canals,  or  to  perform  any  of 
the  tt  ceteroM,  whatever  they  were,  referred'to  by  the  Journals.  If  these 
sweeping  and  indefinite  sovereign  powers,  or  all  powers  thought  by 
those  who  exej^ise  them  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  good,  do  yet 
pass  to  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  then  the  battle  between  the 
national  and  federal  parties  terminated,  quite  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  things.  The  vanquished  w^re  victorious^  and  the  victorious 
were  vanquished  ;  and  if  they  were  now  alive,  one  party  would  be  as 
much '  surprised  to  discover  that  it  had  carried  the  consolidating  propo- 
sitions, which  it  ha4  losty  as  the  other,  that  it  had  lost  the  Federal  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  carried, '  Tlie  spectacle  of  the  slain  rising  up,  and 
the  living  falling  down  dead,  could  not  have  been  expected  by  dtlier." 
p.  31. 

It  has  escaped  our  author's  notice  that  the  dying  struggle 
for  a  national  government  was  not  made  on  the  18th  of  Aq- 
guKt.  It  was  on  the  23d.  On  this  day  was  renewecf  a  propo- 
sition, which  our  author  has  omitted  to  say  was  made  and  lost 
on  the  L8th  of  July,  and  whieh,  from  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
yention,  the  friends  of  a  national  government  had  most  at 
heart.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  August  moved  and  seconded,  to 
agree  to  the  following  proposition,  as  ''an  additional  power," 
to  be  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  Statea>  *'to  nega- 
tive all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States,  interfering  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legislature  with  the  general  interests  and  har- 
mony of  the  Union;  provided,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  each  house  assent  to  the  same."  On  its  being  moved  to 
commit  the  proposition,  it  was  negatived,  six  States  to  five. 
(JaumaU  283^.  It  was  then  withdrawn  as  a  defeated  mea- 
sure. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  more 
largely  from  the  work  before  us,  but  we  hope  we  have  laid 
enough  before  our  readers,  to  satisfy  them,  that  proposals  for  a 
national  government,  with  a  negative  over'  the  State  laws, 
and  a  control  over  the  State  judiciaries  wercf  actually  made ; 
that  they  were  not  only  made,  but  warmly  espoused,  and  aa 
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sealously  opposed,  and  finally  rejected.  Those  who  are  not 
satisfied  uitli  the  extracts  we  have  furnished,  we  must  refer  to 
the  volume  itself.  They  will  find  in  it  ^  body  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  considerable  original  thou|(ht.  They,  wiU 
perceive,  that  the  hall. of  the  Convention  was  the  great  batr 
tie  ground  on  which  was  decided  the  contest,  whether  the 
government  should  be  a  national  or  a  federal  government; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  company  of  our  author 
Xvithout  being  struck,  that  the  great  struggle  was  to  give  to  the 
General  Government  a  supremacy  over  the  State  authorities, 
either  by  a  negative  in  Cxmgress,  or  in  the  United  States  judi- 
ciary, and,  that  the.Constiution  was  at  length  presented  to  the 
States,  us  a  scheme,  of  government,  in  which  there  are  provi-^ 
sions,  which  unqualifiedly  shew,  that  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities-^Iegislative,  executive  and  judicial,  are  all  co-ordi- 
nate, neither  dependant  on  the  other.  Neither  is  supreme  pver 
the  other,  but  each  is  supreme  in  the  clearly  acknowledged  sphere 
of  its  own  powers.  There  are  but  two  instances  in  which  a  con- 
trol is  given  by  a  national  over  a  State  authority.  The  first  is, 
where  a  State  shall  solicit  the  permission  of  Congress  to  lay 
imposts  for  executing  its  own  inspection  laws.  In  this  case, 
the  State  agrees  that  in  case  such  a  permissioji  should  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  Congress,  such  law  shall  be  subject  '*  to  the  re- 
vision a6d  control  of  Congress.'*  The  second  is,  where  Con- 
gress has  the  power  by  law  to  alter  the  regulations,  which  a 
State  shall  prescribe  for  holding  elections  for  Federal  Senators 
and  Representatives.  It  being  thouj^ht  necessary  to  submit  to 
a  negative  in  these  two  cases,  by  a  special  provision,  conclu- 
sively jshews,  that  no  general  negative  either  of  Congress  or  of 
its  judiciary  can  be  implied. 

Having  now,  as  we  hope,  satisfied  our  readers,  that  it  was 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  give  to  the  Su* 
preme  Court  any  power  over  the  State  courts,  let  us  return  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Court,  and  see  how  these  pretensions  to 
superiority  are  maintained.  In  this  inquiry,  we  shall  not  stop 
to  notice  either  in  Mattin  i;.  Hunter,  or  Cohen  i;.  Virginia,  those 
views  which  arise  from  a  deep  rooted-conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  Court,  that  the  Constitution*of  the  United  States  emanates 
from  the  people,  and  is  not  a  compact  between  sovereign  States. 
In  South-Carolina  the  people  are  at  this  moment  so  enlighten- 
ed on  the  subject  of  our  political  institutions,  and  understand  so 
fully  the  nature  of  the  compact,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  reply  to  observations,  founded  on  premises  aflirmed  to 
be  false  by  our  legislature,  and,  of  course,  generally  repudiated 
by  our  citizens.    Laying  aside  all  such,  the  only  ground  on 
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which  the  Court  can  sustain  a  claim  equivalent  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  for  itself,  is,  the  importance  and  even  necessity  of 
'^uniformity  of  decisions  throughout  the  whole  United  States,'* 
upon  all  subjects  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution.     It 
is,  no  doubt,  desirable,  that  there  should  be  *'  a  revising  autho- 
rity, to  control  jarring  and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmo- 
nize them  into  uniformity,  so  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  might  have  precisely  the  same 
and  not  an  opposite  construction,  obligation  and  efficacy  in  all 
the  States."     However  cogent  this  argument  might  have  been 
in  the  Convention  on  the  question,  whether  an  appeal  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  given  from  the  State  courts,  ic  certainly  can 
have  ho  weight  in  construing  a  Constitution,   where  limited 
powers  are  given  to  the  judiciary,  and  it  is  the  admitted  rule 
jn  construction,  that  nothing  is  to  be  claimed  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly given,  or  results  by  clear  inference.     Nor  can  an  impli- 
cation be  attempted  to  this  effect,  unless  it  be  shewn,  that  with- 
out the  appellate  jurisdiction,  a  serious  want  of  uniformity  and 
other  iHiblic  mischiefs  would  naturally  follow.     Less  room  would 
there  be  for  such  an  implication,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  such,  as  will  rather  prevent 
collision  than  engender  it  between  the  State  and  federal  tribu- 
nals. .   Were  cases  arising  under  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  powers  of  frequent  occurrence*  and  jarring 
and   discordant    decisions   given   in  Courts   of  the   different 
States,  some  public  mischief  might  be  discovered  in  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  national  harmony  to  arise  out  of  this  state  of 
things.     But  the  rights  of  foreigners  under  treaties  are  so  well 
guarded  by  the  Constitution,  that  these  difficulties  can  seldom 
occur,  unless,  with  the  liberty  they  have  of  preferring  their 
claims  before  the  federal  tribunals,  which. are  in  every  State, 
foreigners  choose  to  become  suitors  in  tlie  State  courts.     In 
such  instances,   we  should  scarcely  suppose,  that  to  deprive 
them  of  au  appeal  would  give  cause  of  offence  to  their  sove- 
reign.    There  couM  here  be  no  violation  of  a  treaty.     But  it  is 
said,  that  foreigners  may  be  dragged  into  a  State  court  as 
defendants.     This  is  true.     But  as  this  objection,  together 
with  others,. is  combated  by  Judge  Koane  of  the  Sijpreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  in  Hunter  v.  Martin,  we  prefer  to  give 
his  own  words  in  a  very  copious  extract. 

*'  An  idea  was  eariy  taken  up  by  Congress,  founded  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  federal  wnters,  (I^ederaUst^  passim)  that  the  State  judiciaries 
could  not  be  cotisidered  as  impartial  in  the  case  of  treaties,  and  would 
embroil  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.  This  disparagement 
of  those  authohtJes  finds  no  cpunterpart  in  the  Constitution  itself.     It 
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is  true  that  the  sixth  article  declares)  that  the  Constitution,  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law,  and,  that  the 
judges  of  the  several  States  shall  be  bound  theretrjr,  anj  thing  in  the 
laws  or  Constitution  of  an  j  State  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Thia 
article  merely  declares  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution*  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  (made  in  pursuance  of  that  Constitution) 
over  those  of  the  several  States,  but  evinces  no  distrust  of  the  State 
judges.  The  only  circumstance  from  which  the  contrary  could  possibly 
be  inferred,  is  the  oath  imposed  on  them  by  the  article  ;x  but  that  infe- 
rence is  completely  demolished  by  the  consideration,  that  the  oath  is  a 
general  one  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
required  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal,  as  well  as  the  State  judges. 
But  if  such  distrust  was  deducible  from  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  antidote  is  also  provided :  it  exists  in  the  oath  imposed  on 
them  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  is,  in 
that  view,  if  1  may  so  express  lAyself,  the  agreed  remedy  for  the  evil ; 
and  after  this,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  to  rai^e  the  ob- 
jection. It  is  not  for  Congress  to  distrust  those  in  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion has  confided ;  to  distrust  them  in  the  exercise  of  an  ancient  and 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  which  has  not  been  taken  away  or  impsured 
by  any  specific  grant  in  the  Constitution.  Whilst  it  is  not  material  to 
entier  into  any  comparison  of  the  .fitness  of  the  respective  judiciaries 
for  that  service,  it  may  be  asked,  however,  is  it  insinuated  or  expected 
that  the  Federal  judges  will  yield  io~political  consequences,  and  .adapt 
themselves,  in  matters  of  treaty,  to  th^  policy  of  the  administration  ?  I 
hope  not :  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any' other  ground  on  which 
their  -monopoly  of  jurisdiction  on  this  subject  has  been  so  zealously 
contended  for. 

"  If  the  power,  now  in  question,  belongs,  to  the  State  tribunals,  when 
attaching  therein,  in  exclusion  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
fact  is  well  known  to  foreign  nations,  and  must  be  submitted  to  by 
them.  If  it  could  even  be  deemed  an  outrage  upon  them,  they  must  be 
content  to  receive  the  magnanimous  answer  given  by  tlie  Queen  of 
England  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  .(1  Black.  Com.  256)  namely,  that 
she  was  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  England  in  doing  the  arbitraiy 
act  which  he  required.  I  presunie  that  the  British  nation,  at  least, 
would  not  quarrel  with  Us,  for  following  what  has  ever  been  deemed  a 
proud  example  in  her  own  annals.  They  would  not  condemn  us  for 
adjudging  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  to  be  final  which  her  subjects, 
with  a  choice  of  jurisdiction  before  them,  tUcUd  to  resort  to,  and  which 
(under  the  actual  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject)  is  final  if  found  in 
their  favour. 

'^  The  power  now  contended  for  is  no  such  mighty  boon  .in  favour 
of  the  State  judiciaries,  as  may  have  been  supposed.  It  is  exercised, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  by  the  Courts  of'  every  civilized  nation. 
On  the  ground  of  the  contract  following  the.  person  of  the  debtor,  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  originated,  (including  treaties  and  all) 
are  to  be  decided  on  by  foreign  tribunals.  They,  ind^d,  would  wish 
to  conform  to  the  constructions  of  the  Couits  of  the  State  in- which  the 
contract  originated:  but  their  deeisioiui,  if  otherwise,  are,. nevertheless, 
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final.  Why  shall  the  sovereign  States  of  America,  sovereign,  in  re- 
spect of  all  powers,  not  clearly  and  specifically  granted  to  Congress, 
not  possess  the  rights  claimed  and  exercised  by  every  other  State? 
"Why  shall  foreign  nations  require  the  head  of  a  confederated  govern- 
ment, to  exercise  powers  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and 
which  would  embroil  it  with  the  members  of  which  the  Confederacy  is 
composed?  Why  shall  we  run  this  risk,  and  establish  these  prefe- 
rences, in  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  nations,  certainly  yielding  us  no 
equivalent  therefor,  and  at  most,  permitting  foreigners  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  in  their  Courts,  with  themselves  ?*' 

**  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  in  most  of  the  suits  depending  in  this 
country,  in  which  foreigners  are  parties,  they  will  be  plaintifis  and  not 
xlefendants.  They  will  not  be  defendants,  because  in  general  they  re- 
main in  their  own  countries.  As  plaintifis  they  have  elected  their  ju- 
risdiction, and  there  is  no  hardship  in  their  being  compelled  to  abide  by 
it:  and  even  in  the  few  cases,  in  which  they  may  be  defendants,  here 
this  election  is  also  extended  to  them,  by  the  twelfth  section  of  the  judi- 
fsial  act;  the  constitutionality  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
quire into.  In  every  instance,  therefore,  in  which  a  State  tribunal 
passes  upon  the  cause  of  a  foreigner,  he  has  made  his  election  of  the 
State  judidary.  But  if  this  were  even  otherwise,  as  to  foreign  defend^ 
ants  in  the  State  courts,  as  in  most  instances,  foreigners  will  be  phun- 
tiffs,-  when  suing  in  this  country,  the  rule  of  construction  fbrcibly  ap- 
plies, tliat  laws  are  to  be  expounded  in  relation  to  those  cases  qfutfrt-- 
qucntius  accuhmty 

•"1  have  said,  that  this  controlling  power  was  not  essential  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  Without  going  into  other  considerations  or 
authorities  on  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  American 
pe&ple  have  deckfed  that  it  is  no  cause  of  ofibnce  to  foreign  nations,  to 
have  their  cietiwes  decided,  and  exelusively  and  finally  decided  by  the 
Slate  tribunals.  In  that  amendinent  to  the  Constitution,  by  whidi  the 
jurisdictioQof  the  Federal  courts  is  prohibited,  in  suits  brought  against 
the  State  by  foreign  citizens  or  subjects,  this  construction  is  most  un- 
doubted, and  has  never  been  complained  of.  Since  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment,  the  election  of  jurisdiction  has  been  entirely  taken  away 
from  foreigners  iii  suits  against  the  States,  and  those  ^suits  can  now 
be  only  brought  in  the  State  courts,  in  exclusion  of  every  other:*  and 
that,  too,  in  cases  in  which,  from  the  ciitsumstance  of  the  States  tthem- 
selves  being  parties,  it  might  perhaps  be  plausibly  argued,  that  tke  judges 
of  the  .Sttj^  courts  were  not  free  from  bias.  J  consider  that  this  clear 
decliiratioa  by  the  American  people,  and  which  has  never  excited  a 
murmur  in  foreign  nations,  has  put  down  the  potion  now  in  question. 
It  has  settled  the  questiim  forever,  that  it  is  no  cause  of  war  to  foreign 
nations,  that  the  State  judiciaries  should  finally  decide  the  causes  elect- 
ed to  be  brought  therein  by  their  subjects.  It  has,  consequently,  over-* 
thrown  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
25th  section  of  the  judicial  act  has  been  supposed  to  rest.** 

*  A  State  cannot  be  sued  without  its  consent^  This,  however,  makes  the  judge's 
position  the  stronger,  for  the  forei|:ner  cannot  sue  at  all. 
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*'  That  pretence  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  power  in  question  could 
be  attempted  to  be  justified.  That  of  rendering  luiiform  ail  judgments, 
in  the  case  of  treaties  is  stiU  less  teoable,  and  is  not  even  attained' by  the 
aetual  provisions  of  the  judicial  act.  Under  that  act,  the  appeal  equally 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  such  uniformity 
already  exists,  and  is  denied  where  it  is  wanting.  If,  for  example,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  against  a  treaty,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  State  decides  the  same  way,  then  this  uniformity  already  exists, 
yet  the  appeal  is  allowed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  Court  de- 
cide^  against  a  treaty,  and  the  latter  in  favour  of  it,  this  uniformity  is 
wanting,  and  yet  the  appeal  is  denied." 

"  The  preceding  remarks  apply,  a  fortiori^  to  the  hmited  and  partial 
power  of  reversal,  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  25th  section 
of  the  judicial  act.  *  It  is,  indeed,  the  natural  offspring  of  the  parent 
from  which  it  has  proceeded.  The  novel  spectacle  of  a  judgment  be- 
ing final  or  not,  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  of 
a  Court  being  of  the  last  resort,  or  otherwise,  as  its  decisions  may  happen  * 
to  have  been  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  is  worthy  of  a  system,  which 
only  admits  the  (State)  judges  to  be  impartial  on  one  side  of  a  given 
question.  That,  however,  is  a  chimera,  existing  only  in  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  former  Congress.  It  was  an  after-thought,  well  calculated  to 
aggrandize  the  General  Government,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the 
States;  to  work  a  consolidation  of  the  Confederacy;  and  can  only  be 
pretended  to  be  justified  by  the-  broad  principles  of  construction,  which 
brought  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  into  our  code.  I  would  consign  it 
to  a  common  tomb  with  them,  as  members  of  the  same  family,  and  ori- 
ginating in  the.  same  era  of  our  government." — 4  Munford^  41« 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  cases  besides  those  in  wbich 
foreigners  are  defendants.  Gases  may,  possibly,  arise  between 
citizen  and  citizen  in  State  Courts,  involving  questions  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  which  fla- 
grant  injustice  may  be  done  to  one  of  the  parties,  by  a  violation 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  A  State  may  pass  a  law,  making 
paper  money  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  a  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  In  such  cases,  if  the  Judges  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  State,  choose  to  diregard  their 
oaths,  and  palpably  violate  the  Constitution,  by  giving  validity 
to  such  acts,  this  is  a  case  not  more  oppressive  than  many 
others  which  may  now  occur,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no 
remedy,  without  opening  a  door  to  mischiefs  infinitely  worse, 
amongst  which  stands  foremost,  the  degradation  of  Courts  com- 
petent to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  into  the  vassal 
tribunals  of  a  distinct  sovereignty.  Who  would  not  prefer  that 
iQJustice  should  be  occasionally  done  to  our  citizens,  through 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  our  judges,  (and  for  which  tBe 
remedy  would  be  by  impeachment)  than  to  dee  humbled  to  the 
dust,  the  independence  of  the  State  judiciary,  without  which,  it 
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19  impossible  there  can  be  State  sovereignty,  or  any  security  that 
the  federal  compact  shall  be  preserved.  Under  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  independence  of  the  State  judiciary  would  be  an 
empty  title.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  Congress  usurps 
power  and  not  the  States.  Suppose  that  Congress  shoald  ex- 
ercise any  of  the  powers  expressly  prohibited  to  it  by  the  Con-, 
stitution,  such  as  to  pass  a  bill  of  |ittainder,  or  an  export  facto 
laWi  or  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  rice  or  cotton  exported  from  our 
StatCy  and  no  hope  is. entertained  that  the  Federal  courts  will 
give  relief,  if  applied  to  in  the  first  instance,  what  is  the 
remedy.  The  Constitution  provides  it.'  The  State  courts 
are  left,  by  that. instrument,  to  the  exercise  of  their  inherent 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  the  State  judges* are  bound,  by 
oath,  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  they  will,  and  must,  eive 
relief.  To  the  Constitution  it  was  indifferent  to  what  tribuVial, 
State  or  Federal,  an  oppressed  citizen  shotild  apply  for  relief^ 
when  his  chartered  rights  are  violated.  It  relies  upon  all  the 
tribunals  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice.  Jt  makes  no  distjnciioii 
between  the  State  and  Federal  judges.  It  has  equal  confidence 
in  all.  It  has  established  for  all,  legislators  as  well  as  judges, 
one,  and  only  one  supreme  law,  (the  Constitution)  to  which  alt 
must  be  bound,  and  for  the  observance  of  this  supreme  law,  it 
has  taken  all  the  security  which  it  could  possibly  have,  tb  wit, 
the  oaths  of  tKe  Federal,  as  well  asof  the  State  judges,  and  the 
oaths  of  every  legislator  or  public  oflScer  of  *the  States,  or 
.United  States.  If  Congress  passes  an  unconstitutional  law, 
oppressing  the  citizens  of  any  State,  the-  judges  of  that  State 
would  not  hesitate  to  decide  against  its  validity  in  all  cases 
which  might  come  before  them.  If  the  State,  by  its  laws,  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  its  judges  are 
corrupt,  there  is  no  remedy.  The  jurisdiction  being  concurent 
in  many  cases,  whichsoever  Court  first  possesses  the  case,  pro- 
ceeds to  judgment.  The  judges  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  are  but  servants  of  the  same  master,  the  constitution, 
equally  commissioned  to  obey  it^,  will,  and  fulfil  its  injunctions, 
{(either  .Court  is  answerable  to  the  other  for  its  misconduct. 
They  are  mutually  independent.  But  if  the  Federal  judiciary 
can  check  a  State  courts  because  it  renders  invalid  en  act  of 
Congress  reptignant  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  State  judici- 
aries, have  not  a  similar  check  upon  a  Federal  court  when  it 
gives  eflicacy  to  unconstitutional  laws,  then  ihe.Supreme  Courts 
and  not  the  Constitution,  is  supreme,  aiid  the  State  judiciary 
is  the  servant  of  the  Federal.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring all  these  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution,  to  be  taken 
by  every  public  fiinctiouary  of  a  State^  from  its  governor  down 
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to  a  common  justrce  of  the  peace,  if  the  Federal  authorities  were 
to  be  ihe  exclusive  fruardiaos  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  State 
courts  not  to  deride  finally  on  a-ll  cases  arising  under  it,  between 
its  own  citizens.  If  they  areiiependent  tribunals,  there  must 
soon  be  an  end  of  State  sovereignty.  There  is  then  nothing 
supreme  in  the  gpvernment  hu.t  the  Federal  judiciary.  It  pofr- 
sesses  that  very  negative  upon  all  State  laivs,  and  the  acts  of 
every  State  authority  or  department  which  was  proposed  and 
rejected  in  the  Convention. 

The  Court  admits,  that  the  sixth  article  declaring/^  that  the 
Constitution,  &c.  shall  be  the  law  of  .the  land,  and  that  the 
juiiges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,"  &c.  Is  a  proof,* 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  '*  that  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  lawi  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  the  judicial  cognizan.ce  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  might,  biit  would  incidentally  arise  in  the  State  courts, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,"  and  upon  this 
admis|iion,  it  considers  that  if  a  State  court  is  already  in  posses- 
siofi  of  a  case  of  this  description,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can- 
not remove  the  cause,  or  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  it  could 
have  no  jurisdiction  at  al!,  though  ''  to  all  these  cases  the  judi- 
cial power  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution  is  to  extend." 
True;  but  this  argument  serves  no  other  pur|iose  than  to  as- 
sert, that  the  Federal  courts  ought  to  have  jurfsdiction,  exclu- 
sive of  State  Courts  in  all  the  cases  of  federal  cognizance,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  in  terms  the  judicial  po%ver  is  ex- 
pressed to  extend  to^uch  cases.  To  contend  for  the  power  of 
removal  or  for  apfiellate  jurisdiction,  in  any  form  in  any  case, 
18  unqueMionably  to  contend  in  subgtance  for  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  that.  case.  The  mind  of  man  can  conceive  of  no  diiference 
excepting  in  name  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Strip  the 
deciMions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  all  their  metaphysical  rea- 
soning, and  every  mati  of  plain  sense  mu^t  perceive  that  the 
claim  of  that  Court,  whatever  may  be  tbe^bm  whicli  it  assumes, 
is  truly  for  exclusive  jurisdiction,  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
sustained.  The  Constitution  contains  not  a  word  upon  which 
an  implication  ban  be  raised,  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Convention.  It  is,  therefore,  .altogether  inadmissible.  It  is 
only  in  criminal  causes  or  cases,  arising  under  its  revenue  laws, 
thiU  there  is  no  ifoncurrence  of  jurisdiction,  and  this  ufion 
the  universally  acknowledged  principle,  that  the  Courts  of 
one  sovereignty  never  take  cognizance  of  *  pases  arising 
out  of  the  criminal  or  revenue  laws  of  another.  Also,  in 
any  case  **  created  by  the  Constitution  and  not  comprised 
by  the    anterior    State  sovereignties/'    the   Federal    Court 
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nuay  have  some  claim,  by  implication,  to  exclusive  (not  appel- 
late) jurisdiction,  but  in  no  others.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
power  so  harmless  as  this,  but  to  yield  to  that  Court  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  where  the  articles  of  Union  are  to  be  construed,  is 
a  virtual  surrender  of  our  independence. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  necessity 
of  ^his  right  of  appeal  is  urged  by  the  Court  in  the  case  before 
us.  Certainly  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  a  Consti- 
tution being  '*  framed  for  a^es  to  come,"  ought  to  be  so  constru- 
ed as  to  be  rendered  a  /ler/ec^  instrument,  providing  for  all  pos- 
sible cases  or  emergjencies  that  might  arise ;  a  construction, 
this,  which  might  be 'admissible  enough  in  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, where  there  are  but  few  limits  to  the  sovereign  power 
bestowed  on  its  legislature,  but  is  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  anomaly  of  the  Federal  Government.  Did  our  Constitution 
come  from  the  hands  of  its  authors  without  fault  or  ble- 
mish? Its  fifth  article  promptly  answers  No*  In  prescribing 
the  mode  of  amendments,  it  distinctly  pronounces  that  time 
and  experience  were  expected  to  point  out  its  imperfections. 
These  were  to  be  remedied)  not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
by  the  sovereign  states.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
under  all  the  plans  and  modifications  qf  plans  of  government 
submitted  to  the  Convention,  certain  evils  or  inconveniences 
were  foreseen  by  their  authors  or  advocates,  but  to  which  (they 
insisted)  it  was  better  to  submit,  rather  than  by  an  opposite 
plan,  to  surrender  the  positive  and  numerous  countervailing 
advantages.  It  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment,  that  the 
present  plan  was  adopted  under  any  other  conviction.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  probably  were  as  much  aware,  as 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an 
uniformity  of  judicial  decision  on  all  questions  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  unavoidable,  as  an  incident  to  the 
great  question  which  so  long  agitated  that  body,  whether  all'the 
departments  of  the  General  Government  should  be  co-ordinate 
with,  or  supreme  over  the  like  State  authorities.  The  neces- 
sity xi(  uniformity  must  have  been  as  powerfully  enforced  in  the 
Convention,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  mem- 
bers, no  doubt,  felt  the  full  force  of  all  the  considerations  now 
foirged  by  that  Court.  They  established  this  uniformity  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  consistently  with  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  States,  and  with  that  co-ordination  of  State  and  federal 
authority,  which  they  had  previously  decided  to  make  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fitbricy  and  which  the  deputies  of  six  States  out  of 
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eleven,  were  resolved  never  to  surrender*  The  judicial  ar» 
tide,  as  to  uniformity  of  decision,  apptoaches  the  great  objt^ct 
for  which. utiirorinity  was  desirable,  as  nearly  as  human  provi- 
sions can  be  expected  to  approach  it.  There  is  one  Supreme 
Court  to  correct  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  tiiese  last  Congress 
may  constitute  without  limitation  as  to  numbers.  These  may 
be  distributed  all  over  tbe.country,  so  that  foreigners,  particu- 
larly, may  have  the  facility  at  all  timen.  to  institute  their  Suits 
in  these  Couits.  The  provision  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  en- 
sure uniformity  of  decision  in  ninety  and  nine  hundredths  of 
cases  that  m>iy  occur  in  the  United  States.  This  is  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  perfection  in  such  an  anomalous  sttucture 
of  government  as  the  Federal  Constitution  presents.  Had  the 
Chief  Justice  been  in  the  Convention,  and  suggested  that  one 
case  was  not  provided  for,  the  very  case  instanced  by  the  Couit, 
of  a  citizen  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  likely  to  suffer  death 
under  an  ex  post  facto  law  of  bis  own  State,  than  which 
no  case  can  be  stronger; — had  he  urged,  with  all  th^  poiver 
of  his  eloquence,  that  without  some  power  in  the  United  States* 
courts  to  rescue  from  oppression,  a  citizen  so  situated,  the  Fe- 
deral Constitution  might  be  outraged  with  impunity  ;  we  have 
only  to  observe,  that,^if  the  answer  had  not  been  in  the  same 
spirit,  in  which  it  was  said  of  old,  *Uhat  no  law  against  ^rn- 
cide  would  be  wanted  in  the  republic,"  it  would,  at  least,  have 
been  this — ^the  Constitution  cannot  provide  for  every  extreme 
case:  the  independence  of  the  State  judiciary  we  have  alrea- 
dy decided  to  be  necessary  to  State  independence  :  the^State 
judges  are  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  Constitution : 
if  a  State  legislature  shall  be  ignorant  enough  to  pass  such  a 
law,  and  judges  shall  be  wicked  enough  to  enforce  it,  and  a 
State  governor  so  infamous  as  not  to  extend  his  pardon,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  victim.  But  we  would  ask 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  case  may  happen  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Congress  may  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and 
a  citizen  may  be  capitally  convicted  under  it,  by  corrupt  federal 
judges,  and  the  president  too  may  refuse  his  pardon.  Can  the 
Supreme  Court  point  out  the  remedy  for  such  a  gross  violation 
of  constitutional  rights f  Would  it  admit  a  State  couit  to 
take  the  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  its  marshal  by  an  habeas 
corpus?  Cases  may  possibly  arise  of  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  United  States'  courts  can- 
not po.^8ibly  reach.  Amongst  those  put  at  the  bar  in  Cohens  t;. 
Virgiriia,  a  very  striking  one  is,  that  of  a  State  levying  a  duty 
on  exports  coUtcting  the  money,  and  placing  it  in  her  treasury. 
The  question  asked  was,  could  the  citizen  who  paid  the  export 
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£nty,  obtain  relief  in  tbe  Federal  court  f    The  Chief  Justice 
auflnrers':— 

**  Perhaps  not.  Without,  however,  deciding  such  supposed  case,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  entirely  uiihke  that  under  consideration.  Tlie  citi- 
zen who  has  paid  his  money  to  his  State,  under  a  law  that  is  void,  is  m 
the  same  situation  with  every  other  person  who  has  paid  money  by  mis- 
tike.  The  law  raises  an  assumpsit  to  return  the  money,  and  it  is  upon 
that  assumpsit  that  the  action  is  to  be  maintained.  To  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  this  assumpsit,  may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
than  to  refuse  to  comply  with  any  other ;  and  as  the  Federal  Courts 
never  had  jurisdiction  Bver  contracts  between  a  State  and  its  ci^Bens, 
they  may  have  none  ovsr  this.*'^^  Wheat.  402. 


We  cannot  but  express  our  measurelpfts  surprise  at  this  rea'- 
8oniii|^.  It  requites  no  comment.  If  this  case,  where  relief  is 
demanded  a^aiuft  a  violation  of  one  of  the  expressed  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Constitution,  is  not,  of  all  others,  a  case  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  and  yet  without  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  theie  is  nothing  that  we  can  say  that  can 
make  it  plainer.     . 

It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
Supreme  Court  assert  its  claim  to  construe,  exclusively,  the  ar- 
ticles of  our  Union,  are  such  a^  cannot  with  safety  be  admitted 
by  the  State  courts,  unless  they  consent  that  the  Constitution 
is  but  the  outline  or  skeleton  of  the  powers  granted,  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  design  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  give 
it  what  body  and  form  it  should  please.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  judicial  usurpations  are  of  that  character  that  their  ap- 
proaches are  like  softly  stealing  steps.  It  is  a  power  exercised 
U|iou  separate  cases,  occurring  at  different  periods,  and  hence 
there  can  be  no  common  cause  amongst  such  as  are  the  subjt^cts 
of  its  oppressions.  It  is  its  unobserved  movements  which  give 
to  this  s|>eGies  of  usurpation  its  most  formidable  power  of  at- 
tack. Mr.  Jeiferson  never  uttered  a  greater  truth,  than  when 
he  compared  the  Federal  judges  to  ''a  subtle  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  constantly  working  under  gr9i|nd,  to  underuiiue  the 
foundation  of  our  confederated  fabric."  We  know  of  no  mode 
of  arresting  the  unceasing  attempfl  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
amplify  its  jurisdiction,  than  for  the  State  tribunals,  faithfully 
and  fearlessly^  to  take  their  stand  at  once,  and  to  resist  such 
inordinate  claims  to  judicial  supremacy.  Ftat  jusUtia^  mat 
calum*  Let  each  State  court,  hereafter,  refuse  to  ceitify  Che 
record,  and  let  the  records  by  law,  in  these  cases,  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  judge,  and  the  public  would  soon  discover 
that  tbe  empty  title  to  supremacy  is  one  which  may  be  claimed, 
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biit  can  never  be  enforced.  Let  Sooth*Can>linB  give  the  ex- 
ample. The  crisis  demands  it.  Let  some  member  of  Cbn^^ress, 
at  the  same  time,  move  for  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  judicial 
act  of  1 789  which  confers  this  appellate  power*  It  is  a  reproach 
to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  States,  that  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Congress,  a  statute  should  be  found  giving  supremacy, 
and  that  too  in  a  very  odious  manner,  to  one  department,  in  the 
complex  machinery  of  government,  over  all  others,  when  there 
are  so  many  evidences,  not  in  our  history  alone,  but  in  the  in- 
stument  itself,  that  the  Constitution  and  constitutional  laws 
were  only  to  be  supreme,  and  that  for  the^ireservation  of  them 
the  two  governments  were  made  co-ordinSFte,  neither  dependent 
on  the  other. 

From  these  views — from  the  perpetnal  tendency  of  power,  as 
of  wealth  and  ambition  to  extend  its  limits-^from  the  depen- 
dence of  this  branch  of  the  government  on  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture— from  the  coptrol  which,  in  fact, .  by  appointment,  it  can 
exercise  over  it,  and  from  the  examples  of  usurpation  over  the 
State  tribunals,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  tribunal  suffici- 
ently impartial,  to  try  questions  of  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
where  a  State  and  the  Federal  Government  come  into  collinion. 

2.  But  has  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction,  under  the  Con- 
stntion,  in  such  a  caser  We  distinctly  say.  No.  In  the  judicial 
article,  we  cannot  discover  a  single  expression  which  confers 
such  a  power.  The  judicial  power  is  '*  to  extend  to  all  cases 
of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution."  These 
words  have  technical  significations,  and  refer,  in  no  way,  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  and  reserved  rights  of 
the  States.  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  how,  under  the  laws 
of  so  extensive  a  government,  cases  of  law  and  equity  may 
arise,  and  we  can,  as  easily,  imagine  how,  under  the  operation 
of  its  revenue  laws,  its  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  and 
of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  on  many  other  subjects 
committed  to  its  care,  such  cases  may  occur — cases  too,  *'in 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;*'  but  these  are  not 
the  cases  in  which  th^  question  of  the  rights  of  the  States  are 
necessarily  involved.  It  is  true,  that  in  discussing  a  revenue 
law,  or  a  law  for  the  sale  oT  lottery  tickets,  lawyers,  whose  dia- 
lectical resources  may  be  said  to  be  unbounded,  may  bring  up 
any  imaginary  case  or  doctrine,  and  force  a  discussion  in  the 
same  manner,  as  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  surveys  of  land;  all 
points  connected  with  the  administration  of  our  government,  in 
times  past,  present  and  to  come,  may  be  arrayed  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  In  this  manner,  many  principles  have  been  agi- 
tated before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
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opinions  of  the  judges  have  been  occasionally  expressed.  BuC 
the  States  have  never  been  arrayed  as  parties,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  how;  under  the  Consitution,  they  can  be  summoned 
before  that  tribunal.  There  is  not  a  clause  authorizing  it,  in 
conflicting  claims  of  sovereignty,  to  determine  the  power  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  United  Scates;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sible collisions  of  this  nature,  it  was  early  provided,  by  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  a  State  should  not  be 
sued. 

Lest  it  may  be. supposed  that  this  very  amendment  presup- 
posed a  right  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  bring  a  State  befoieits 
tribunals,  we  think-  it.  incumbent  to  remind  our  readers,  that 
this  amendment  was  in  its  nature  altogether  declaratory^  and 
not  a  divestiture  of  power  previously  granted.     It  was  a  well 
timed  measure  of  caution,  to  prevent  the  excitement  and  con- 
sequences of  an  unpleasant  collision,  or  of  ai  threatened  resist- 
ance; for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  State  of  Georgia,  in 
the  case  of  Chukolm^  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  and  some  other  State  or 
States,  had  resolved  not  to  obey  the  mandate  and  decisions  of 
this  tribunal.     In  the  attempt  to  make  a  direct  application  of 
the  principle,  the  want  of  authority  was  instantly  perceived,  and 
the  Federal  tiovernment,  to  avoid  the  indiscreet  effort  which 
might  possibly  be  made  by  its  tribunals  to  enforce  their  autho- 
rity, removed  at  once  by  this  declaratory  amendment,  all  dan- 
ger of  direct  collision.     It  is  true,  this  step  may  seem  in  some 
degree  to  justify  one  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  the  first  in  order  prefixed  to  this  article,  **  that  nothing 
can  check  the  operations  of  the  General  Government  but  positive 
prohibitions."     But,  if  constructive  power  is  to  be  assumed,  in 
times  to  come,  as  in  times  past,  even  t  he  prohibitions  themselves, 
turned  in  flank,  or  eluded  by  legal  fictions ^nd  legal  subtleties, 
may  remain  like  mouldering  columns  or  ruins,  found  on  a  de- 
solate waste,  and  may  only  serve  to  remind  some  antiquarian, 
that  these  neglected  monuments  were  the  fragments  of  some 
temple  once  erected  to  the  god  TcTminiif ,  to  mark  the  limits  of 
a  great  empire. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  diflicult  to  perceive  how  the  point 
at  issue  can  be  brought  before  a  judicial  tribumiL  The  very 
measure,  which  has  created  so  much  discord  was  a  di4fguued 
act;  and  when  an  amendment  was  proposed,  intended  to  carry 
it  liefore  the  Supreme  Court  as  exhibited  in  its  true  character, 
it  was  immediately  and  purposely  rejected.  The  majority  did 
not  even  choose  M  appeal,  nor  to  have  an  appeal  made  to  that 
tribunal,  though  their  chances  of  success,  even  then,  would  have 
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been  almost  certain.  As  the  tariff  laws  are  now  styled  and  en- 
acted, any  Court  mun  pronounce  them  constitutional.  An  act  is 
ostensibly  passsed  to  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts,  a  power 
which  is  expressly  granted.  It  is  apparently  an  act  to  raise 
revenue,  an  object  clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  government. 
Its  apparent  objects  and  tenor  are  strictly  constitutional.  Should 
a  merchant  refuse  to  pay  the  duties  under  such  an  act,  or  bring 
an  action  against  a  collector  for  withholding  bis  goods,  or  hav- 
ing given  his  bond,  refuse  payment,  and  when  sued  file  a  sfie- 
cial  plea  in  bar,  would  the  Court  listen  to  him  f  It  is  not 
their  province  to  determine  whether  the  duties  imposed  on 
imported  goods  be  too  high,  or  whether  the  revenue  apparently 
to  be  raised  is  or  is  not  required  for  the  public  exigencies. 
They  are  not  authorized  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prudence  or 
discretion  of  Congress.  The  act  comes  before  them,  with  all  the 
prescribed  tests  of  constitutional  authority,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  it  credence.  Yet  an  act  professing  to  impose  du- 
ties on  imported  goods  may  be,  in  reality,  an  act  to  give  boun- 
ties to  domestic  manufactures.  An  act  ostensibly  passed  to 
raise  revenue  may  be  intended,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to  destroy 
revenue.  Its  object  may  have  been  prohibition.  The  wish  of 
the  framers,  had  it  been  openly  avowed,  may  have  been,  that 
such  au  act  should  operate  as  a  complete  exclusion  of  every  ar- 
title  embraced  in  its  provisions,  so  that  not  one  cent  of  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  the  duties  which  it  imposed.  Yet  how  are 
these  points  to  be  brought  before  a  Court,  and  what  testimony 
would  be  required  to  establi&h  them?  If  Congress  should  vote 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  Colonization  Society,  shall  the  treasurer 
be  enjoined  not  to  pay,  or  the  vessel  not  to  sail?  How  could 
appropriations  to  any  amount  to  joint  stock  companies  for  any 
purpose  whatever*— whether  the  government  should  dig  a  canalf 
or  construct  a  rail-road,  or  join  in  an  East  India  voyage,  or  be- 
come a  partner  in  a  trapping  expedition  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains be  legally  canvassed  or  legally  restrained  ?  How,  in 
short,  would  all  these  questions,  now  becoming  the  seeds  of  |)er- 
manent  discord  in  our  government,  and  which  must  arise  from 
the  abuse  of  powers  actually  granted,  be  under  our  system  dis- 
posed off 

And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  in  a  Confederated  Republic  no 
remedy  is  left  to  the  sovereign  fiarties  to  the  compact,  but  an 
appeal  to  legislators  who  may  be  interested  in  maintaining  these 
abuses,  or  to  a  tribunal,  in  many  cases,  avowedly  incompetent 
to  take  cognizance  of  them  ?  Are  the  minority  remediless,  if 
the  majority  have  been  skilful  in  their  arrangements,  and  car- 
ried on  their  approaches  and  usurpations  under  cover  of  the  law  ^ 
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Are  they  to  sit  down  under  injury  and  oppression,  to  abandon 
rixhts  which  they  never  surrendered,  ayd  which  they  hud  been 
assured  by  the  Constitution  itself  had  been  reserved  to  the 
States,  because  they  had  neglected  to  establish  a  tribunal,  8|)e- 
eially  ordained  and  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  these  high 
questions?  These  are  not  the  lessons  taught  by  the  revolution, 
and  the  schools  in  which  they  are  now  inculcated,  we  hope  and 
trust,  will  never  be  located  South  of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  prof)er  that.the  States  should  not  appoint  surh  a  tri- 
bunal.    It  would  be  suicidal  to  submit  their  rights  of  sovereignty, 
in  all  cases,  to  any  tribunal  whatever,  much  less  a  permaneiit 
tribunal.     If  the  case  now  existing  he  a  casus  aminsus  in  our 
frame  of  government,  it  was  no  doubt  purposely  omitted,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  States  (and  with  the  Southern  Stales  there 
was  cause  enough,)  chose,  ui  some  |M)int8,  to  be  the  unrestrict- 
ed guardians  of  their  own  rights.     There  were  cases  for  which 
they  could  iiot  provide.     They  trusted  that  the  spirit  of  concord, 
and  the  strong  claims  of  justice  and  forbearance,  which  the 
States  would  mutually  present,  and  would  liberally  acknowledgCy 
might  forever   render  unnecessary  any  such  provision.     We 
maintain,  and  our  reasons  shall  in  due  course  be  given,  that  the 
subject  was  purposely  omitted  in  the  Constitution.     Certain 
powers  which,  to  the  franiers,  at  least,  seemed  definite,  were 
given,  and  supfiosing  thut  those  who  were  to  administer  the 
government  would  see  their  limits  too  clearly  to  pass  beyond 
them,  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to' say  what  measures  of  re* 
dress  remained,  if  such  a  tresfmss  should  clearly  be  committed. 
Every  thing  connected  with  our 'foreign  relations;  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  commerce,  and  of  justice 
between  the  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  foreign* 
ers,  has  been  freely  granted.     We  believe  that  nothing  that 
could  well  be  transacted  by  the  States  separately,  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  powers.     One  wouid'suppose  that 
if  speculative  utility  had  been  their  guide,  tffti/arnti/y  in  the  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  of  the  country  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  wise  and  beneficial  provision:  Yet  such  was  the  unwilling- 
ness of  our  statesmen  to  encroach  upon  any  prerogative  which 
the  States  could  separately  exercise,  that  this  was  left  to  their 
individual  discretion.     Roads  and  canals  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament.    Indeed  so  many,  of  these  cases  occur,  when  we  look 
over  the  catalogue  of  national  wants,  that  it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  make  any  specification.     We  would  now  ask,  whe- 
ther, if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  encroachments  on  thesie 
reserved  rights  should  be  carried  before  the  judicial  tribunals, 
some  mode  of  making  up  the  processy  would  not  have  been  spe- 
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Gified:  flwme  clause,;  at  least,  inserted  declaratory  of  their  right 
to  determine  all  questions  of  power,  jurisdiction  and  sovereign- 
ty between  the  States  and  the  United  States.  If  such  a  clause 
bad  been  introduced,  we  may  well  ask,  whether  it  would  have 
been  accepted,  or  whether  such  a  provision  would  not,  most  pro- 
bably, have  caused,  at  once,  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  such  a  knowledge  abroad  amongst  our  citizens,  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  that  there  are  few  who  do  not 
believe  that  each  State  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of 
its  infractions,  and  to  interpose  its  sovereign  powers  to  arrest 
their  progress  and  to  protect  its  citizens.  But,  as  the  perusal 
of  this  article  will  not  be  coufined  within  our  own  limits,  but  may 
extend  into  other  sections  of  the  Union  where  there  has  been 
little  or  no  discussion  of  a  question  which,  day  after  day,  must 
increase  in  interest  in  all  the  States,  we  must  be  excused  whilst 
we  shall,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  doctrine  rests.  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because,  without  such  a  foundation,  we  can  erect  no 
solid  superstructure  of  sovereign  rights. 

In  opjHisition,  then,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  say,  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  emanate  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  (Oggregately,  but  is  the  result 
of  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  States. 

First:  Because,  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  no  one  State 
was  to  be  bound  by  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  people, 
or  by  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  Each  State,  in 
ratifying  the  Constitution,  was  considered  a  sovereign  body, 
and  so  independent  of  all  othei*s,  that  if  every  other  State  had 
ratified  the  compact,  still  the  dissenting  State  was  not  to  be 
bound. 

Secondly:  Because  the  controlling  power  over  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively^  but  in 
the  State  sovereignties,  represented  by  their  State  legislatures. 

Thirdly:  Because  it  may  so  happen,  that  a  mtnoriYy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  have  the  power  of  altering  the 
Constitution.  Amendments  can  only  be  made  by  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures.  At  this  day,  eighteen  States  could 
be  named,  which  being  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  neverthe- 
less constitute  a  minority  of  the  aggregate  population.  This 
was  also  the  case  when  the  Constitution  was  formed.  Nine 
States  then  formed  a  minority  in  population,  out  of  thirteen. 

Fourthly :  Because  the  controlling  power  over  the  Constitu- 
tion being  in  the  States,  would  of  itself  warrant  the  conclusion, 
(without  looking  at  all  into  the  compact,)  that  the  sovereign 
States,  and  not  the  people,  must  also  have  been  the  original 
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eamiHiiUing  jpower ;  upon  that  plain  principle  of  common  sensey 
that  in  all  constitutions,  the  cotutituiing  and  the  controlling 
power  are  necessarily  one  and  the  same  power ;  and  because 
of  the  absurdity  of  that  construction  which  would  discover  in  the 
Constitution  one  power  to  create^  and  a  distinct  power  to  destroy 
it~-or,  in  other  words,  for  the  people,  aggregatefy^  to  create 
the  ^nvemment,  and  a  minority  of  the  same  people  to  alter  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  and  one  only,  which  distinguishes 
our  Constitution,  as  far  as  the  creation  of  a  compact  is  consider- 
ed, from  the  Confederation.  There»  no  alteration  made  ia 
the  compact  could  bind  a  State  without  its  consent.  Here 
the  same  State  may  be  bound  by  an  amendment  agreed  to  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States.  But.still,  in  the  formation  of 
the  compact,  it  is  a^Confederation,  a  treaty,  and  it  consequently 
results,  that  each  of  the  States,  as  a  Sovereign  member  of  this 
league,  has  the  sole  right  of  deciding  whether  the  conditions  of 
the  league  be  performed  or  not.  If  we  understand  our  opponents 
generally,  in  this  State,  they  seem  willing  to  admit  that  this 
general^ principle  of  public  law  is  as  applicable  to  ours  as  to 
any  other  Confederacy.  But,  say  they,  though  the  people  of 
the  separate  States  did  enter  into*  the  compact,  as  sovereign 
States,  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  them  to  stipulate,  that  all 
disputes,  as  to  the  boundhry  of  power  between  the  common 
council  and  a  member  of  the  league,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  a  common  arbiter ;  aud  they  insist,  that,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Supreme  Court  is  constituted  as  that  arbiter.  We 
state  the  objection  fairly,  because  we  are  'solicitous  to  meet, 
and  not  to  avoid  the  question.  The  competency  of  sovereign 
States  to  enter  into  sueh«  covenant,  we,  of  course,  cannot  deny ; 
but  we  proceed  at  once  to  show,  that  such  a  stipulation  formed 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Convention,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  compact* 

'  It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied,  that  in  the  case  of  a  dif- 
ference between  two  sovereigns  as  to  the  meanhig  of  any 
article  in  a  treaty,  the  correspondence  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  protocols  submitted  on  both  sides  would  be  referred  to  a» 
the  best  evidence  to  shew  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  If  this 
be  a  customary  or  .a  safe  rule  in  the  case  of  a  common  treaty, 
it  cannot  be  less  so  in  an  extensive  Confederation  of  Repubfics, 
The  subjects  of  difference  likely  to  occur  between  these  repub-* 
lies,  m»8t  necessarily  be  more  frequent  and  diversi6ed,  and 
therefore,  make  such  a  reference  more  indispensable.  Ue 
must  be  a  very  unfair  combatant  who  would  object  to  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Journals  and  Debates  of  the  Convention,  in  a  case 
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where  the  meaning  of  a  particular  passage  is  dispoted.     We  are 

not  fo  lie  understood  to  ftay,  that  these  Journals  are  implicitly  to  be 
relied  on  in  every  instance.  But  certainly,  where  by  collating 
one  art  or  resolution  of  that  body  with  another,  we  can  arrive 
at  a  probable  reason  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  particu- 
lar proposition,  we  ought  not  in  a  case  of  doubt  to  desire  bigher 
evidence.  If  we  test  the  present  question  by  these  rules,  we 
think  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the. Supreme 
Court,  '*  in  all  eases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution,'' was  'Uot  intended  to  embrace  the  case  u|M)n  which  we 
may  soon  be  at  issue  with  the  General  Government.  We  pro- 
ceed to  our  proofs. 

Mr.  Randolph,  on  the.  29th  of  May,  as  soon  as  the  Conven- 
tion was  organized  for  business,  submitted  his  fifteen  resolu- 
tions. That  relating  to  the  judiciary  was  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  June  called  up  for  consideration,  and  after  some  alterations, 
the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed.  On  the  i3th| 
Mr.  Randolph,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  moved,  that  his  own 
resolution  should  tie  altered  so  as  to  read  thus:  *'  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  h hich 
respect  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  impeachments 
of  any  national  officer,  and  questions  i»/h\vh  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmtmjfV  This  resolution  was  carried.  (Jour,  I2J.^ 
On  the  18th  of  July  this  resolution  was  again  altered,  so  as  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  to  **  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by 
the  general  legislature,  and  to  all  such  other  questions  as  tn- 
volve  the  national  peace  and  harmony*^ — passed  unanimonukf. 
(Jour,  189.; 

Our  author,  "  of  Caro^ine,'^  seems  to  regard  these  questions, 
*' involving  the  national  peace  and  harmony,'*  as  intended  to 
embrace  disputes  concerning  powers  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Government.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  being 
extended  by  the  Constitution  to  cases  of  revenue,  but  not  to 
questions  involving  the  national  peace  and  harmony  is,  with 
him,  conclusive  evidence,  that  such  a  power  was  rejected  by 
the  Convention.  We  do  not  altogther  agree  with  our  author* 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  first  intentions  of  Messrs.  Ranr- 
dot ph  and  Madison,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution  when,  in  consequence  of  some  opposition,  Mr. 
Randolph  moved  hirpseif  to  amend  it  on  the  l^tb  of  June. 
The  Convention,  at  that  time,  must  have  distinctly  understood, 
that  questions  **  which  involved  the  national  (leaoe  and  harmo- 
ny'* did  not  include  a  power  to  decide  disputes  between  a  State 
and  the  General  GovernmeDt,  but  were  cou^oed  to  cases  be- 
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tween  forei^neri  and  our  citizens,  and  to  controveniies  between 
States.     This  is  evident  frotii  several  considerations. 

First:  Mr.  Randolph  on  submitting  his  own  amendment,  ex- 
plained its  meaning,  by  observinji^  *'  the  diflirulty  in  establiMh- 
ui|r  the  powers  of  the  judiciary*— the  object,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, is  to  establish  this  principle,  to  wit,  the  security  of /orct'ifA- 
er$  where  treaties  are  in  their  favo4ir,  and  to  preserve  the  Aar- 
mony  of  States  and  that  of  the  citizens  thereof.  This  being 
once  established,  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  sub-committee  to 
detail  it:  and,  therefore,  betnoVed  to  obliterate  such  parts  of 
the  resob^e,  so  as  only  to  establish  the  prificiple^  to  wit,  that  the 
JHtisdictum  of  tke  national  jwliciary  shall  intend  to  all  cases  of 
natitmal  n^nenne,  and  questianf  which  'involve  the  natiiOial  peace 
and  harmony, — agreed  to  unanimously.''  (Tales'  Debates^  121^.^ 

The  secoud  circiimstance  if,  that  the  resolution  thus  explain- 
ed was  adopted  unanimously  on  the  I3ih  of  Juhe,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  again,  unanimously  on  the  Ibth  of  July,  in 
tbe  bouse,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  federal 
party  conceived,  that  under  such  expressions,  the  soverei^rn 
rights  of  States  were  to  be  subihitted  to  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice; and  more  particulaHy  after  tbe  federal  had  been  substi- 
tifled  for  tbe  national  form  of  govdrnmeni  by  restoring  on  the  7th 
of  July  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously lost,  and  revoking  on  the  17th  the  negative  given  to 
Congress  ovefr  State  laws  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  third  circumstance  to  shew,  that  cases  involving  the  na- 
tional peace  and  harmony  did  not  include  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, is,  that  in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  reported  on^be  6tb 
of  August,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention, 
every  case  connecteii  with  the  |)eace  aud  harmony  of  tbe  nation 
is  specially  provided  for,  but  not  a  syllable  is  said  of  controver- 
sies '*  between  a  State  and  the  United  Stales,"  or  even  « f  con- 
troversies "to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party.*'  The 
Conve'htion  deliberates  from  the  29th  of  illay  to  the  26th  of 
July.  It  settles  the  principles  of  the  new  government  and 
defines  its  general  powers.  These  powers  are  contained  in 
twenty-three  resolutions.  It  appoints  a  committee  of  detail, 
and  confides  to  them  these  re^ilutions,  in  order  that  a  form  of 
a  Constitution  might  be  prepared  aud  reported  to  tbe  Conven- 
tion. It  adjourns  for  ten  days,  for  the  express  (airpose  of  giving 
the  committee  full  time  to  prepare  their  refiort.  Mr.  Run*^ 
dolph  is  an  efficient  member  of  this  committee.  His  own  reso- 
lution is  before  his  eyes;  and  the  committee  have  heard  all  the 
debates  and  know  the  intentions  of  the  Convention.  They  re- 
port a  Coustitution.    In  the  judicial  article  they  enumerate 
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Bine  classef  of  cases  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Courts.  They 
provide,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate,  a  special  court  for 
disputes  t>etween  two  States  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory, 
but  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween a  State  and  the  United  States-  There  is  yet  another 
circumstance:  Even  the  words,  '* cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stifution,*'  the  words  which  Mr.  Webster  magnifies  into  a 
power  to  decide  great  conflicting  claims  of  sovereignty,  are  not 
to  be  foimd  in  this  reported  draft,  drawn  up  with  so  much  care. 
Could  the  omission  to  provide  for  this  special  controversy  ha^e 
been  an  oversight  f  No !  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  committee 
knew  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  a  court  of  justice.  It  was 
not  within  the. definition  which  *he  (Mr.  Randolph)  .had  given 
of  cases  **  involving  the  national  peace  and  harmony."  They 
had,  moreover,  observed,  that  on  the  15tb  of  June  a  proposition 
was  before  the  house  in  Mr.  Peterson's  resolutions,  proposing 
''ttiat  provision  ought  to  lie  made  for  hearing  and  deciding 
apon  all  disputes  arising  between  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
dividuah  State  respecting  territory"  They  had  wittiessed  the 
fate  of  this  proposition  in  the  rejection  of  all  Mr.  Patersoh's 
resolutions  on  the  19th  of  June.  But  they  still  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  provision  for  such  a  dispute  about  territory^*it 
they  believed  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Convention^  for 
Mr.  Paterson's  resolutions,  though  rejected,  were,  by  request, 
at  last  permitted,  together  with  all  other  plans  of  government 
and  papers  to  go  to  the  committee.  And  yet  the  committee 
introduce  no  such  clause  in  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be 
believed  that  these  omissions  in  the  reported  draft  were  acci* 
dental.  Had  the  design  of  the  Convention  been-  to  have  refer* 
red  snchan  important  question,  as  a  dispute  between  a  member 
of  the  league  and  thH  federal  head  to  the  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  could  have  passed  without  debate,'  or  that 
the  subject  of  debate  should  have  made  so  slight  an  impression 
on  the  memories  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  cause 
such  an  oversight.  The  committee  taking  no  notice  of  the 
suoject  establishes,  at  least,  this  im|)ortaut  fact,  that  when  the 
Convention  had  finished  its  principal  labours,  by  fixing  upon  the 
great  principles  of  the  government,  and  had  resolved  to  confer 
on  the  judiciary  the  cognizance  of  all  questions  involving  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  confederacy,  they  purposely  excluded 
the  cognizance  of  controversies  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States.  Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  Journals,  and  discover,  if 
we  can,  whether  this  decision  was  afterwards  altered. 

The  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  now  (6lh  Aiigust)  before 
the  Convention,  and  was  to  be  the  text  of  debate.     The  judKe^ 
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ary  article  was  not  called  up  for  consideration  until  the  27th. 
But  in  the  meantime,  (the  20th)  just  after  the  legislative  powers 
had  been  considered,  many  additional  powers  were  proposed  to 
be  conferred,  and  amongst  them  we  find  the  following :  *'  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shallbe  extended  to  all  con- 
troversies between  the  Umted  SUUet  and  an  individual  Siate^  or 
the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  an  individual  State."  This 
proposition,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  referred,  nem.  can.  to 
the  committee  of  five.     On  the  22d,  the  committee  report  sun- 
dry alterations  to  be  mode  in  the  Constitution,  and  amongst 
them,  that  there  should  be  inserted  after  the  word  **  controver- 
sies," in  the  judicial  article,  these  words,'  **  between  the  United 
States  and  an  individual  State,  or  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
dividual person."     This  report,  on  being  called  up,  was  post- 
poned, in  order  that  the  members  might  furnish  themselves 
with  copiefi,  but  we  cannot  discover  that  the  consideration  of  it 
was  ever  again  called  up.     On  the  27th,  however,  the  judiciary 
article  came  up  for  the  first  time,  and  in  its  proper  turn,  when 
the  words  *^  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  l»e  a 
a  party,"  were,  on  motion,  inserted  without  opposition ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  *' cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"   were 
also  added  without  opposition. 

The  insertion  of  the  clau^,  *' controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  ^hall  be  a  party,"  may,  by  some,  be  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  re|>ort  of  the  committee,  which  gave  juris- 
diction in  disputl^s,  either  wiih  States  or  individuals.  This  in- 
ference is  not  admissible.  The  saving  of  a  few  words  would 
be  but  a  poor  apology,  for  that  want  of  precision  whichtiow  ap- 
pears in  the  clause,  compared  with  what  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed, as  originally  written.  The  great  object  of  the  propo- 
sition was  clearly  a  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
a  State.  There  was  no  necessity  to  providii  for  the  other  case. 
To  give  jurisdiction  in  a  case  between  the  government  and  an 
individual  as  plaintiff,  (for  a  government  cannot  be  defendant 
without  its  consent)  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  might  be  pro- 
posed whenever  the  clause  should,  in  its  turn,  be  called  up  for 
oonsidetation.  But  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  was  on  a 
different  footing.  It  was  a  subject  for  grave  deliberation.  It 
was  made  a  ftill  week  before  the  proper  time;  no  doubt,  with 
the  intent  that  the  report  of  a  committee,  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
referred,  might  be  received  in  time  for  discussion  when  the 
judiciary  article  should  be  before  the  House.  The  report,  how- 
ever, b  not  called  up,  but  a  clause  is  proposed  omitting  disputes 
with  States.  The  difference  between  the  two  dauses  is  pro- 
digiously wide— 4o  very  wide,  that,  in  the  one  ease,  he  who  runs 
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may  recul,  whilst  in  the  qther,  there  in  80  much  of  the  opposite 
conviction^  that  even  Mr.  Webster,*  with  all  the  leiral  acumen 
for  which  he  is  distin^ui«hed,  would  not  hazard  his  reputation 
by  noticing  the  clause  an  embracing  the  power  contended  for. 
Id  the  one  case,  a  State  miirht  be  bound  to  subitiit  controversies 
in  law  and  equity  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  other  there  is 
not  a  single  word  to  bind  a  State.  It  may  be.  observed,  that 
where  the  mtention  was,  that  a  State. should  have  the  I>ene6t  of 
the  Federal  judiciary,  this  intention  is  clearly  written  down. 
Had  there  been  any  regard  to  economy  in  language,  the  simple 
expression  of  *^all  controversies  to  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party,  excepting  with  its  own' citizens,*'  would  have  saved  two 
or  three  whole  lines.  But  precision  and  clearness  was  to  be 
preferred  to  ambiguous  expressions,  and  therefore  it  is,  thai 
the  omission  in  terms  of  a  power  to  decide  controversies  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  State  was  wilfuK  It  was  in- 
tended to  dispense  with  tBe  first  part  of*the  rei>ort,  but  to  agree 
to  the  last^— 'to  include  suitb  with  citizens,  but  to  exclude  dis- 
putes with  States.  But  still,  with  this  intention,  the  report  as 
it  stood  was  roost  awkwardly  expressed — *'  controversies  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  an  individual  person.**  This  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit.  The  government  might  have  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  against  an  incorpor^ed  company  of  whom  it  may 
have  purchased  land  for  its  fortifications  or  public  buildings, 
the  title  to  which  may  have  been  defective.  This  might  be 
said  not  to  be  a  controversy  with  an  ^^  individual  person.'* 
The  governmentnught  be  involved  in  a  suit  with  a  land  com- 
pany holding  under  a  State.  And  it  is  possible,  that  provision 
was  intended  to  be  made  for  some  particular. case,  where  a 
State  might  be  witling  to  submit  a  dispute,  respecting  terri- 
tory to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  a  necessity  to  alter  the  phraseology 
for  the  other  reason  stated. 

But  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  though  not  taken  up  in  the 
consideration  of  the  judiciary  article  was  nevertheless  not  for- 
gotten. On  the  30tb  of  August,  iu  considering  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  thai  Congress  might  dispose 
of  and  make  regulations  jfor  the  territory ^  or  other  profierty  of 
the  United  States,  '*  and  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  State,**  an  amendment  was  proposed  in  these 
words — '*  but  all  such  claims  of  the  United  States^  or  of  any  par-- 
Ocular  State^  may  be  examined  into  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.**  Negatived^  eiK^t  States 
to  two.    This  was  tbe  third  time  that  a  proposition  was  before 
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the  hoofie  to  provide  $pecificaUy  for  the  Bettl^ment  of  a  contro- 
veray  between  the  United  States  ^nd  an  individual  State,  and 
yet  we  se^  no  such  controversy  hinted  at  in  the  Constitution. 
The  conclusion  from  all  these  facts  is  undeniable.  There  raust 
have  been  an  objection  to  give  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  If 
there  eiinted  no  objection*  it  was  in  th^  power  of  the  majority 
to  have  expressed  the  grant  in  any  terms  they  pleased.  There 
is  no  unqualified  grant  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  nor  can  it  be  im* 
plied  from  the  phraseology. 

In  the  reported  drafV  of  the  Constitution  there  is  a  special 
mode  provided  for  adjusting  disputes  with  States.  In  the 
Constitution  these  disputes  are  referred  tu  the  judiciary.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  idea  was  retained  of  having  these  nation«- 
al  disputes  at  home  submitted  to  an  arbiter  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  there  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  prescribed 
at  great  length.  And  this  causes  us  to  repeat,  that  if  in  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Randolph's  resolution,  as  to  the  powers  of  the'Su-' 
preme  Court,  there  had  been  any  intention  to  make  that  Court 
the  arbiter,  in  disputes  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
jurii^dictionsi  it  is  most  unaccountable,  that  not  only  no  special 
mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  should  be  submitted,  but  that 
not  even  a  hint  should  be  found  in  that  draft  of  the  Constitution 
to  warrant  even  an  inference  to  that  effect.  Surely,  iCafter  the 
great  struggle  which  had  been  made  to  give  the  General  Gov- 
ernment the  power  of.  construing  the  articles  of  union  by  a  ne- 
gative u[ion  the  acts  of  State  legislatures,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  ^Consolidation  party,  any  idea  bad  been  entertained,  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  should  exclusively  construe  those  arti- 
clesy  and  settle  disputes  between  States  and  the  United  States, 
the  power  would  have  been  expressly  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution as  then  rejK)rted.  Had  Mr.  Randolph's  resolution,  una- 
nimously adopted  on  the  18th  July,  extending  the  judicial 
power  to  questions  involving  tbe  national* peace  and  harmony 
related  to  a  controversy  between  a  State  and  the  United  States, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  in  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  all  the  cases  supposed  to  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony,  the  committee  (Mr.  Randolph  being  pre- 
sent,) should,  after  an  uninterrupted  sitting  of.  eight  days,  pro» 
ride  for  all  controversies  between  foreigners  and  our  citizens, 
and  for  controversies  between  two  States ;  and,  that  whilst  this 
eomroittee  was  specially  engaged  in  providing,  at  great  length, 
and  by  many  details,  the  manner  in  which  controversies  between 
States  should  be  adjusted,  it  should  not  once  have  occurred  to 
them,  and  to  Mr.  Randolph  in  particular,  that  there  was  yet  an 
higher  controversy  to  be  provided  lor,  and  one  more  likely  to 
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occur  than  thnt  between  States,  to  wit,  a  controversy  between 
a  State  and  Congress  f  H^w  is  it  to  be  explained,  again,  that 
in  all  the  subsequent  deliberations  of  the  Conventiori,  no  propo- 
aition  embracing,  speciBcally,  the  case  before  us,  should  be  re- 
ceived, when  reported  on,  but  always  rejected  when  proposed. 
With  the  constant,  though  unfounded,  fears  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  delegated,  that  without  Some-  supremacy  in  the  federal 
bead,  there  would  be  an  unceasing  and  most  unhappy  clashing 
of  interests — with  this  spectre  of  conflietingand  discordant  juris- 
dictions  constantly  flitting  before  their  imaginations,  that  they 
should,  provide  no  method  of  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  if  suck  had  been  the  result  of  the  previous 
deliberations,  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way,  than  that  it 
was  a  case  which  aeither  the  wisdom  of  that  or  any  other  age 
oould  provide  for.  ft  was  impossible,  as  was  observed  bv  Mr* 
Madison,  in  advocating  a  negative  upon  State  laws,  "thatatri- 
'biMial  could  be  found  who  could  impartially  determine  the  line  of 
State  powers,  when  drawn  in  doubtful  cases?"^— /Yo/ex^  Deb.) 
The  words  of  the  Constitution  do  not  warrant  the  construe-^ 
tion  contended  for.  The  controversies  contemplated  were  not 
national  disputes,  but  cases  in  law  and  equity,  such  as  might 
arise  between  the  government  and  its  citizens,  on  merchants' 
bonds,  Slg.  These  words,  'Maw  and  equity,"  were  introduced 
as  an  amendment,  at  the  same  time  that  the  jurisdiction  was 

?'ven  in  cases  to  which  the  *' United  States  shall  be  a  party.** 
he  word  controversy,  it  may  be  observed,  is  never  used  in  the 
Constitution  to  mean  other  than  a  case  in  law  or  equity.  ^Fbis 
is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  term  on  occasions  where  Jt  could 
liot  possibly  have  any  other  meaning.  For  instance :  ''  Contro^ 
versies,  1.  Between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  2. 
Between  citizens  of  diflTerent  States ;  3.  Between  citizens  of  the 
same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States; 
and  4.  Between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States*  citizens  or  subjects."  What  controversies  can  possibly 
exist  in  these  four  cases,  other  than  cases  in  law  and  equity  f 
Again,  in  the  fifth  instance : ''  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States."  These  chiefly  relate  to  disputes  as  to  territorial  limits. 
By  consent  they  might  become  as  much  cases  of  la  w  as  those  *^  be<^ 
tween  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  'under  grapts 
of  different  States."  They  all  equally  involve  rights,  as  pri* 
marily  derived  from'the  British  Crown,  and  this  no  doubt  was 
the  reason' why  these  two  classes  of  cases  were  transferred  from 
the  special  tribunal,  which  was-first  proposed  to  meet  under  tbe 
aospicesof  the  Senate,  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  being  as  indifferent  to  one  State  as  to. 
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another,  would,  therefore,  be  an  impartial  tribunal.  It  was  a 
case  for  judicial  cognizance.  There  are  but  six  instances  in 
which  the  word  '' controversy"  is  used,  and  if,  in  five  of  these,  it 
can  possibly  mean  nothing  else  than  suits  in  law  or  equity,  what 
is  the  clear  inference.^  Indubitably,  that  in  the  sixth  case,  to 
wit,  '^controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ty," it  roust  have  the  same  meaning,  according  to  every  fair 
rule  of  construction.  As  to  what  is  meant  by  a  case  in  law 
or  equity,  we  desire  no  better  definition  than  that  given  bj 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  himself,  in  his  celebrated  argument 
in  Congress,  on  Mr.  Livingston's  resolutions,  relative  to 
Jonathan  Robbins.  '*  By  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  power 
is  extended  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to 
all  questions  under  the  Constitution,  d&c.  A  case  in  law  or 
equity  was  well  understood  and  of  limited  signification.  It  was 
a  controversy  between  parlies  which  had  taken  a  shape  for  ju- 
dicial decision.  If  the  judicial  power  extended  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  Constitution,  it  would  involve  almost  every  sub- 
ject for  legislative  discussion  and  decision.  To  come  within 
the  description  of  a  case  in  law  or  equity,  a  question  must  as- 
sume a  legal  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parlies  to  come  into  Court  who  can  be  reached 
by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power,  whose  rights  admit  of 
ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit."—(^^?ee'*  Adm.  Rep.  278.) 

Those  who  insist  that  this  Court  was  contemplated  as  the 
arbiter,  because  its  jurisdiction  '*  extends  to  cases  of  la  wand 
equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  are  under  an  obligation 
to  shew  that  its  jurisdiction,  in  these  cases,  is  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  otherwise  a  State  court  will  be  as  much  the  arbiter 
under  the  Constitution  as  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution 
cannot  contemplate  more  than  one  arbiter.  The  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  in  all  civil  cases  of  federal  cog- 
nizance, is  admitted  in  the  ''  Federalist,"  (No.  32.)  and  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Virginia  Convention. 
The  Supreme  Court,  (Houston  v.  Moore,  i  Wheat.  48,  and 
in  Cohens  t;.  Virginia,)  also  declares  the  jurisdiction  to  be  con- 
current. There  is  no  power  delegated  to  Congress,  legislative 
or  judicial,  which  can  be  deemed  exclusive  in  any  other  cases, 
than  where,  the  exclusive  power  is  granted  in  express  terms, 
or  a  similar  power  to  that  granted  is  prohibited  to  the  States. 
There  is  a  third  case,  it  is  true,  stated  in  the  *'  Federalist,"  and 
that  is,  where  power  is  given  to  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of 
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a  similar  authority  in  the  States,  **  would  be  absolutely  and  to^ 
tally  repugnant."  Not,  however,  such  an  exercise,  says  Mr* 
Hamilton,  as  *^  might  be  productive  of  occasional  interferences 
in  the  policy  of  any  branch  of  administration,  but  that  which 
would  imply  a  direct  contradiction,  or  repugnancy  in  point  of 
constitutional  authority.*' — {Fed*  No-  82.)  He  instancea  the 
power  ''to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  through^ 
out  the  United  States.'*  But  in  the  judicial  article  there  is  not 
a  word  which  looks  to  uniformity  of  legal  decision  in  the  cases 
of  federal  cognizance,  except  in  the  Federal  courts,  or  which  gives 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  those  Courts,  but  there  are  words  which 
directly  imply  the  contrary.  There  is ortgina/jurisdiction  given 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  is  oppe/Zo^e  jurisdiction  in  re- 
ference only  to  its  own  inferior  tribunals;  but  there  is  no  juris- 
diction given  ^^  exclusive  of  the  State  courts.^^  These  terms,  ort- 
ginal,  appellate  and  excluiive^  are  all  fecAmco/ expressions,  hav- 
\\\^  different  meanings  ;  hence,  if  exclunve  jurisdiction  was  in- 
tended to  be  given,  in  any  case  whatever,  why  was  the 
term  pur|)osely  omitted.^  Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius. 
The  Convention  did  not  choose  to  confer  such  a  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Confederation,  all  the  powers  given  to  Congress  were 
"sole  and  exclusive.*^  The  present  Constitution  giving  Con- 
grcHs  power  to  legislate  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  uses  the 
term  ^"exciuaive  legislation."  If,  in  conferring  powers  to  raise 
armies,  coin  money,  &c.,  it  did  not  in  terms  make  that  power 
'*  sole  and  exclusive,"  it  did  what  was  equivalent  to  it.  A  pro- 
hibition was  laid  u|K)n  the  States  not  to  exercise  similar  powers. 
If,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  in  the  enacting  of  natif- 
ralization  and  bankrupt  laws,  there  was  no  exclusive  power 
given  in  terms,  or  no  prohibition  laid  upon  the  States,  there 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  words  in  abundance 
which  manifestly  shew,  that  commercial  regulations  and  natu- 
ralization and  bankrupt  laws  were  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  where  is  the  word  in  the  third  article  im- 
plying exclusive  cognizance  or  uniformity  of  decision?  Mr. 
Hamilton,  fully  aware  that  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  courts  was  inherent,  and  that  the  opposite  construction 
would  amount  to  ''an  alienation  qf  State  authority  by  int- 
plication,"  then  claims  the  appellate  power,  as  a  substitute 
for  exclusive  jurisdiction,  founding  his  claim  upon  no  words 
amounting  to  an  express  grant,  but  takes  up  the  idea  that 
it  is  "the  object*)  of  appeal,  and  not  the  tribunals,"  which 
were  contemplated  in  giving  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  a 
view,  this,  which  we  hope  we  have  sufficiently  confuted  ia 
our  remarks  on  the  same  argument  urged  by  the  Court.    If 
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the  Constitution  did  not  intend,  in  the  cases  of  federal  co|rni- 
zance,  to  confer  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the  State  courts,  it  must 
have  been  from  the  reliance  which  it  placed  on  these  Courts  to 
conform  to  the  Constitution  in  the  few  cases  which  probably 
would  be  brought  before  them,  and  to  which  they  were  to  be 
bound  by  their  oaths.  It  was  a  respect  paid  to  the  independence 
of  these  tribunals.  But  if  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  denied  to 
the  Federal  courts,  in  order  to  give  to  them  the  apfiellate  pow- 
or  in  the  same  cases,  this  not  only  amounted,  in  substance,  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  intended  to  be  refused,  but  as  to  its 
consequences  to  State  sovereignty,  it  was  infinitely  worse.  The 
State  courts,  in  a  system  where  mutual  independence  was  to  be 
the  distinguishing  feature,  could  not  be  degraded  by  a  want  of 
cognizance  of  the  cases  of  Federal  cogrnizance,  for  as  to  all 
the  other  jurisdiction  retained,  they  would  still  be  independent. 
But  in  the  |K>wer  of  control  over  them,  which  a  right  of  apfieal 
gives,  these  Courts  wear  the  badge  of  inferiority  and  depen- 
dence, contrary  to  the  whole  scheme  and  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  admits  of  no  subordination  of  a  State  au- 
thority to  a  federal  in  any  case  where  it  has  power  to  act 
on  the  subject,  unless  in  the  two  instances  specified.  The 
diflference  in  the  argument  is  this :  A  concurrency  of  juris- 
diction is  admitted  by  the  "  Federalist,*'  also  by  the  dicta  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  several  occasions.  It  is  recognized  again  in 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  when  it  is  considering  appeals  from 
the  State  courts,  for  if  the  judgments  of  these  Courts  be  right, 
they  are  affirmed,  thus  admitting  the  jurisdiction:  If  wrong, 
they  are  reversed,  not  because  the  proceedings  have  been  coram 
non  judice^  but  because  they  were  wrong;  and  in  issuing  the 
mandate  to  alter  the  judgment,  the  jurisdiction  is  again  admit- 
ted. The  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  is  thus 
clearly  established.  Now,  upon  what  footing  is  theop|iosite  pow- 
er placed  ?  It  is  claimed  by  implication.  The  State  courts  are 
10  be  regarded  as  inferior,  and  thus  forming  ^lart  and  parcel  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Judicial  |K>wer  shall  consist 
only  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  such  ^'inferior  tribunals  as 
shall  be  constituted  by  Congress,"  and  held  by  federal  judges. 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  debate  on  Poot*s  resolution,  ventures  not 
to  notice,  much  less  to  trust  an  argument  on  the  words  "  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  lie  a  party."  His 
whole  dependence  is  on  the  cognizance  given  in  "  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution."  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
he  regards  as  "  coveriug  the  whole  ground."    The  importance 
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attaehed  by  Mr.  Webster  to  these  words,  we  oonceivie  quite  un«* 
worthy  of  bini.  Every  lawyer  in  the  land  must  be  sensiblci 
that  the  insertion  of  this  clause  does  not  ealarire,  but  simply 
defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  as  amounting  precisely  to 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  phrase  been  omitted.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  novelty,  that  a  government  should  be  creat- 
ed and  a  judiciary  established  whose  power  did  not  extend  by 
implication  to  the  construction  of  its  own  laws,  and  also  of  the 
Constitution  which  is  its  supreme  law.  The  express  ju« 
risdicrion  in  question  was  therefore  not  necessary — it  would  at- 
tach by  implicHtion.  Rut  as  regards  this  argument,  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  cognizance  be  express  or  implied.  There 
can  be  no  distinction  in  the  character  or  functions  of  a  Court, 
between  a  case,  in  which  it  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar power  in  express  terms,  and  the  grant  of  the  same  power 
as  a  matter  of  acknowledged  inference.  If  there,  then,  be  no 
difference,  and  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  to  cases 
ari((iug  under  the  Constitution  did  not  confer  on  the  Court  an 
atom  of  power  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed, 
whai  becomes  of  its  high  prerogative  to  decide  on  the  destinies 
of  sovereign  States.  Will  any  rational  man  contend  that  if 
these  phrases  had  been  omitted,  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
invested  with  the  magnificent  (M>wer  ascribed  to  it.  And  yet, 
if  the  opposite  reasoning  be  correct,  and  it  is  the  cognizance 
given  in  these  <;a«e«  which  constitutes  that  Court  as  the  arbiter,  it 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  the  power,  whether  the  cognizance 
be  expressed  or  implied.  The  specification  of  ''  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,"  applies  according 
to  the  admission  of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  Chisolm  v.  Georgia,  to 
cases  where  the  United  States  are  plaintiff.  There  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  State  court  in  the  Union  which  has  not  the  cogni- 
zance which  the  United  States  courts  have.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  bringing  an  action  in  a  State 
court  on  a  custom-house  bond.  And  so  the  King  of  Great-Bri- 
tain may  become  plaintiff  in  a  State  court,  and  a  State  court 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  court,  in  all  cases 
'*  arising  under  the  Constitution." 

The  misconception  prevailing  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  question  between  this  State  and  the  General 
Government,  arises  from  the  want  of  that  distinction  which 
must  always  subsist  between  a  judicial  and  a  folittcal  ques- 
tion. Both  these  questions  under  the  federal  compact  may 
arise  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  subject  of  dispute* 
The  first  belongs  solely  to  the  judiciary.  The  second  to  the 
parties  to  the  compact.     The  one  affects  the  citizens  of  tb^ 
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States.     The  other  the  State  sovereignties,    tfa  law  be  passed 
contrary  to  the  compact*  the  judges  have  the  power  to  declare 
that  law  null  and  void,  if,  in  any  case  brought  before  them,  its  va- 
hdity  shall  be  drawn  in  question.     This  is  a  di8cretion  with 
which  all  judges,  both  superior  and  inferior,  must  be  invested 
as  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  justice.     But  this 
power  to  declare  a  law  of  Congress,  or  any  of  the  States  uncon- 
stitutional, is  not,  as  Mr.  Senator  llowan  observes,  '*  conferred 
or  intended  to  be  conferred  u|)on  the  judiciary  of  any  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  General  Government  as  a  direct  9ub$taniive 
power.     The  exercise  of  this  power  is  incidental  to  the  exercise 
of  the  mere  judicial  power  which  was  conferred.     The  validi* 
ty  of  a  law,  involved  by  a  case,  may  be  incidentally  decided  in 
deciding  the  law  and  justice  ofthe  coscp     But  the  decision  must 
be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  law  and  justice  of  tkecase^  and  not  in 
reference  to  the  just  or  unjust  exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
which  was  exerted  in  making  the  law.     Not  with  the  view  to 
check,  control,  or  restrain  the  legislative  power.     It  must  be 
given  in  the  exercise  of  merely  judicial  and  not  of  political 
power."     Such  is  the  nature  of  judicial  power,  that  it  decides 
not  only  on  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  sovereignty  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  also  of  the  laws  of  other  sovereignties.     Were  a 
New-Hampshire  legislature  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  make 
them  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  contrary  to  the  Constita- 
tion  of  that  State,  and  a  citizen  were  sued  on  his  bond  given  in 
New-Ham|)shire  in  our  Courts,  on  a  plea  of  a  tender  having 
been  made  in  those  bills,  such  a  plea  would  not  be  received,  but 
our  Courts  would  declare  the  law  of  New-Hampshire  null  and 
▼Old.     This  circumstance  conclusively  shews,  that  the  power  of 
a  Court  to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional  is  not  direct  or  mfr* 
Btaniivcy  but  is  merely  incidental  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  a  South«Carolina  judiciary  can  have  no  direct  or  sub- 
stantive power  to  set  aside  a  law  of  New-Hampshire.     The  ex- 
istence of  the  same  question,  as  judicial  and  political  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  common 
treaty  between  two  sovereigns.     In  this  instance,  the  judiciary 
of  each  government  is  intrusted  with  the  exposition  of  the  trea- 
ty, and  it  is  the  final  arbiter  in  every  case  between  a  foreigner 
and  a  subject  as  to  the  validity  of  all  rights  claimed  under  the 
treaty.     But  still  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Courts  does 
not  preclude  the  two  goveinments  from  giving  their  own  inter- 
pretation independent  of  the  judiciary  of  either.     IVhen  the 
question  is  raised  between  individuals  as  to  rights  under  a  trea- 
ty, it  is  a  judicial  question.     When  the  sovereigns  themselves 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  as  regards  the  same  rights, 
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the  question  becomeg  political.  Our  own  history  fiirnirthes 
somewhat  of  an  example,  and  if  such  cases  can  occur  in  a  com- 
mon treaty,  they  may  as  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in  a 
Confederation  of  republics  which,  in  its  formation,  is  essentially 
a  treaty. 

In  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great- Britain,  there 
was  an  article,  that  **  creditors  on  each  side  should  meet  with  no 
lawful  rmpediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling 
money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  her:tofare  contracted.'*  Many 
questions  arose  under  this  treaty,  a  notice  of  which  will  lie  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  British  creditors  under  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  of  1794.  Amongst  them  were  these.  Dties  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  confine  the  debts)  to  such 
as  existed  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  or  had  it  a  retrospective  ope- 
ration, so  as  to  embrace  the  demands  of  British  creditort*,  con- 
fiscated before  the  treaty  ?  What  are  lawful  imfiediments 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty?  Is  a  plea  a  lawful  impedi- 
ment, &c.  ?  These  questions  were  made  in  the  different  tri- 
bunals, and  some  of  them  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  whilst  our  judges  were  considering  the  judicial  question, 
and  some  of  them  deciding  against  the  British  creditors,  the 
two  governments  were  discussing  the  political  question,  whether 
the  treaty  had  not  been  violated  in  spirit  or  letter,  or  in  both. 
There  was  crimination  and  recrimination.  Our  goverrnent 
complained  that  the  Western  posts  had  not  been  delivered  up. 
Lord  Carmarthen  retorted,  that  the  treaty  was  violated  on  our 
part  byHts  misinterpretation  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  enactment 
of  instalment  and  other  laws  impeding  the  recovery  of  British 
debts.  The  two  governments  then  entered  into  a  special  nego- 
tiation, and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and 
navigation  of  1794.  It  so  happened,  that  our  government  did 
not  essentially  differ,  if  it  may  be  said  to  have  differed  at  all, 
ivith  England  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  but 
liad  Mr.  Jefferson  wholly  coincided  in  opinion  with  some  of  our 
courts,  there  would  have  been  presented  this  perfect  example, 
that  whilst  the  construction  of  a  particular  article  of  that  treaty 
'was  a  judicial  question  constantly  occurring  in  our  tribunals  of 
justice ;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  political  question  between 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hammond,  and,  at  length,  was  made  the 
subject  of  negotiation  between  the  high  contracting  parties. 
May  not  this  be  the  case  as  regards  our  present  dispute.  Whether 
the  tariff  be  unconstitutional  or  not,  is«  between  a  citizen  and 
the  government  on  a  custom-house  bond,  a  judicial  question,  and, 
if  finally  litigated  in  the  Supreme  Court,  that  Court,  under  the 
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ConstitotioDy  in  the  final  arbiter,  not  only  because  it  bad  express 
juriHcliction,  but  also  upon  the  same  principle  that  our  courts, 
in  the  case  of  the  British  treaty,  were  tbe  arbiters.  But  as 
SfHin  »•  the  citizens  shall  be  so  oppressed  by  the  operation  of 
tills  law,  as  to  make  it  expedient  for  the  sovereign  parties  to 
the  Federal  compact  to  interfere,  it  then  becomes  a  political 
question  or  international  dispute,  with  which  the  Judges  have 
no  concern;  and,  in  the  event  of  such  a  question  being  once 
raided  between  the  States,  we  conceive,  it  would  be  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  judiciary  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
States,  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  England  and 
France  to  suspend  their  judgments  in  all  cases,  where,  on  either 
government  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty  by  the  other,  it  becomes  a  political  question  between 
their  respective  cabinets.  The  judicial  exposition  of  the  treaty 
must,  then,  conform  itself  to  the  political  interpretation  as 
agreed  u|)on  by  the  parties. 

The  analogy  between  these  cases,  under  a  treaty,  and  a  col- 
lision between  a  State  and  the  government  may,  perhaps,  be 
deiiied  on  the  ground  that  there  is  constituted  by  the  compact, 
a  judiciary  power  for  the  especial  purpose  of  giving  an  interpre* 
tation  to  that  compact,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a  common  treaty* 
True;  and  the  objection  would,  of  course,  be  fatal,  if  the  judicial 
power  had  been  expressly  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  interpret- 
ing the  comimct,  in  all  cases  of  difference,  as  well  between  the 
pHriies  to  the  compact,  as  between  citizen  and  citizen  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice.  Any  such  provision  would  have 
made  the  Supreme  Court  a  special  arbiter,  and  tbe  States  would 
have  been  as  strictly  bound  by  the  award  of  this  tribunal,  as 
the  Cantons  composing  the  Helvetic  confederacies  were  by  the 
special  provisions  which  their  leagues  contained.  But  thisjs- 
not  the  case  here.  The  apparent  want  of  similitude  between 
a  treaty  and  the  American  Constitution,  arises  from  our  not 
adverting  sufficiently  to  the  true  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
the  judicial  fiowcr.  Such  a  power  was  indispensable.  Our 
anomalous  government,  though  strictly  a  league  in  its  creation^ 
is  yet  national  in  its  operation*  It  was  to  act  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  contracting  parties,  and  therefore,  it  was  indispensable 
that  tribunals  should  be  instituted  to  execute  its  own  laws.  Once 
constituted,  these  tribunals  would,  necessarily,  whether  the  pow- 
er was  given  or  not,  have  to  give  a  construction  to  the  compact 
whenever  tbe  citizens,  on  whom  the  compact  was  to  operate, 
should  bring  before  it  a  specific  controversy.  For  this  purpose, 
and  no  other,  was  the  judicial  power  created,  and  not  to  decide 
a  political  question  which  might  arise  between  their  oonstiia- 
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entg,  the  Siatei.  We  think  we  canoot  place  the  objection  to 
our  analogy,  in  a  stronger  |ioint  of  view  than  by  presentinfi^  to 
the  opposite  argument  this  alternative— either  to  consider  that 
it  was  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  that  there  should  be  appoint- 
ed a  special  arbiter  between  a  State  and  Congress,  and  a  power 
given  for  such  purpose  ;  or,  that  no  such  intention  existed* 
If  the  choice  falls  upon  the  first  proposition,  a  judicial  power  is 
still  necessary  to  decide  the  same,  or  other  cases  arising  under 
the  Cont^titution  between  a  citizen  and  the  government.  If  the 
last  be  adopted,  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  a  judicial  power 
in  the  same  cases.  The  distinction  suggested  between  our 
Constitution  and  a  treaty  is,  in  this  respect,  a  distinction  with* 
out  a  difference.  In  the  one  case,  a  tribunal  is  provided  by  the 
parties  to  the  compact  to  decide  on  all  differences  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  compact ;  whereas 
in  the  other  case,  tribunals  are  already  at  hand,  who  have  the 
same  indisputable  power  of  interpreting  the  treaty,  and  to 
which  tribunals  all  parties  confide,  as  the  arbiter  to  decide  be- 
tween their  respective  subjects,  as  to  all  rights  claimed  on  cither 
side  under  the  treaty.  Let  the  words  *'  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution*'  be  expunged.  The  United  States  conrts  would  still 
have  the  power,  and  t  hen,  where  exists  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases  ?  The  Federal  courts  have  the  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  by  implication.  The  French  and  English  Courts 
have  the  same  power  in  a  treaty  between  France  and  England. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  more  the  special  ar- 
biter between  one  citizen  and  another,  or  between  the  govern- 
ment and  a  citizen,  in  cases  arising  under  our  Constitution,  than 
the  courts  of  England  and  France  are  the  arbiters  in  cases  aris- 
ing under  their  treaties.  Ail  these  courts  can  bind  individuals, 
but  neither  can  bind  the  sovereign  parties.  Every  court  in  the 
world  is  equally  an  arbiter  to  decide  rights  under  treaties,  when 
such  questions  incidentally  arise  before  them,  no  matter  between 
whom  the  treaties  are  made,  and  yet  no  judicial  power  on  earth 
was  ever  known  to  bind  the  parties  to  a  treaty. 

To  us,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  not  committed  to  the  judiciary 
to  give  an  interpretation  to  a  political  compact  in  case  of  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sovereign  parties  themselves.  They  have  no 
concern  with  political  questions.  Our  author,  of  ^*  Caroline,*' 
very  properly  observes  :-^- 

*^  Controversies  may  arise  under  the  Constitution  between  political 
departments  in  relation  to  their  powers ;  between  the  legislature  and  trea- 
ty making  departments;  between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; between  the  President  and  the  Senate;  or  between  the  State 
and  Federal  departments;  but  they  would  not  be  cases  in  law  and 
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equity  (which  are  judicial  qaestions),  nor  is  any  power  to  decide  therein 
give  to  tiie  federal  judiciary.  One  species  of  cootroversj  relates  to 
the  form  of  government.  The  other  flows  from  its  operation.  The 
power  by  which  a  general  government  is  formed  of  altered,  is  not  the 
power  by  wliich  the  law-suits  of  individuals  are  tried;  and  therefore, 
a  power  to  try  suits  in  law  and  equity,  was  never  supposed  to  comprise 
the  former  power.  Among  the  cases  to  which  the  federal  jurisdiction 
is  extended,  not  one  is  to  be  found  recognizing  a.  povrer  to  decide  con- 
troversies between  any  of  these  political  departments.  It  is  inconceiv« 
able  that  a  jurisdiction  transcending,  beyond  comparison,  the  jurisdic* 
tipn  cautiously  specified,  should  have  been  tacitly  given  without  any 
specificaiion." — ^p.  134. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Rob- 
bins.  *'  By  extending  the  judicial  power  in  ail  cases  of  law  and 
equity,  the  Constitution  had  never  been  understood  to  confer  on 
that  department  any  politir.al  power  whatever.  A  case  of  law 
or  equity,  proper  for  judicial  decision,  may  arise  under  a  trea- 
ty where  the  rights  of  individuals  acquired  or  secured  by  a 
treaty  are  to  be  asserted  or  defended  in  a  Court.  But  it  cannot  be 
extended  to  political  compacts,  as  the  establishment  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  American  and  British  dominions,"  &c. 
(Bee's  Adiii.  Rep.  2m.) 

Did  not  the  Convention  express  the  same  opinion  when  it 
twice  rejected  profiositions,  giving  the  power  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  United  States  nnd  a  State  respecting  ^^ territory ^^^ 
and  once  again  when  the  proposition  was  to  decide,  generally, 
controversies  between  the  State  and  the  United  States.^ 

The  Constitution  of  the  Unitec]  Slates  being  admitted,  at 
least-  in  SiMith-Carolina,  to  he  a  compact  between  States,  all 
the  (liflTeiences  with  the  General  Government  must  then  be 
g4)veine(l  by  the  same  principles  of  public  law  which  apply  to 
disputes  bctvveen  other  sovereignties.  It  is  an  international 
dispute  which  falts  not  within  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to 
determine*  *'It  cannot  pronounce  upon  the  external  political 
relations  of  treaties  between  government  and  government." 
If  in  case  of  a  palpable  breoch  of  the  articles  of  union,  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  judges  or  from  any  other  cause, 
our  citizens  have  no  hope  of  redress  by  applying  to  the  or- 
dinary tribunals  of  justice,  they  have  the  same  right  to  look  to 
their  State  government  for  redress,  as  the  British  creditors 
had  to  ask  of  their  sovereign,  to  require  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  as  it  regarded  British  debts.  There  is  no- 
thing which  can  deprive  a  sovereign  State  of  this  power  to 
protect  its  citizens.     It  is  the  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
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No  State  can  be  sovereign  which  yields  this  right.  This  is  not 
only  sound  sense  and  sound  law,  but  it  is  the  very  law  of  the 
compact  in  the  case  before  us.  All  sovereign  rights  which  are 
not  granted  are  expressly  reserved.  Can  there  be  reserve<l 
rights  of  sovereignty  if  the  States  have  not,  in  every  case  of 
their  violation,  the  same  recourse  by  remoiistrance,  negociation 
or  force,  which  belongs  to  «very  State,  where  its  treaties  are 
disregarded  f  If  they  have  nut,  is  not  the  Constitution  a  mocke- 
fYf  and  the  cry  of  State  rights  a  ^'  sounding  brass  and  a  tink- 
ling cymbal  ?*'  It  is  the  State  only  that  has  a  right  to  interfere- 
As  to  the  citizen,  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  enacted  by  Congress,  or  as  expounded  by  the  judges.  If  he 
enters  into  a  combination  to  resist  the  laws  by  force,  he  becomes 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  it  is  so  written 
in  the  compact.  He  is  not  recpgnized'as  having  any  right  to  in- 
terfere apart  from  the  body  poliricand  corporate  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  He  is  no  party  to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  any 
shape.  It  is  the  people  of  the  separate  States  as  States,  and 
not  the  people  aggregately,  who  are  the  constituents  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  right  of  a  State  to  raise  between  itself  and  its 
associates  in  government,  the  political  question,  whether  the 
league  be  not  broken,  is  an  inherent  right,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
divested;  and  the  same  acts  of  resistance  in  individuals,  which 
taken  by  themselves  would  be  treason,  become  meritorious  and 
patriotic  when  exercised  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  A  State 
cannot  commit  treason.  It  is  the  sole  judge  whether  it  will  or 
will  not  submit  to  the  interpretation  of  the  compact,  as  given  by 
the  other  States,  or  by  the  tribunals  of  justice;  This  hfiay  be 
discovered  in  that  principle  of  public  law  which  provides  that 
*^a  denial  or  perversion  of  justice  by  the  sentences  of  Courts'^ 
is  a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  The  very  right  of  a  sovereign  to 
declare  war,  in  such  a  case,  presupposes  in  that  «overeign  the 
inherent  right  to  place  his  own  construction  on  the  compact,  or 
to  judge  of  its  infractions.  In  this  view,  the  usurpations  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  acts  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  are  a  cause  of  war. 
Whether  they  are  tp  be  resisted  or  not,  is  not  a  question  otaUe^ 
giance^  for  there  is  no  allegiance  due  by  one  State  to  the  others. 
It  is  as  our  Senate  has  properly  adjudged,  a  question  altogether 
of  expediency. 

We  are  not  a  little  mortified  that  we  shotjld  be  compelled  to 
prove  before  an  American  public  a  proposition  so  plain  as  that 
the  States  have  the  exclusive  right,  as  parties  to  the  federal 
compact,  to  judge  of  its  infractions.  Our  apology  however, 
will  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  opinioathrough«> 
out  the  United  Statesy  and  in  the  sanction  which  it  ha»  received 
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firom  some  dislinguished  names.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Madison^s 
has  lately  become  the  most  conspicuous.  He  is  the  original  tes- 
timony and  the  ^ncient  faith  which  our  Northern  brethren  are 
DOW  so  disposed  to  venerate.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  this 
statesman's  reputation,  that  be  has  not  been  consistent  on  this 
subject.  TbeSilth  number  of  the.'* Federalist,"  written  by 
him,  contains  his  first  opinion.  After  stating  distinctly,  that  in 
our  mixed  governnient  ''the  local  and  municipal  authorities 
form  .distinct  and  inde|)endent  portions  of  the  supremaeyy  no 
more  subject  to  the  general  authority  than  the  general  autho- 
rity is  subject  to  them,  within  its  own  sphere,'*  he  continues— 
'*It  is  true  that  in  controversies  relating  to  the  boundary  of  the 
two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal  which  is  ultimately  to  decide,  is  to 
be  established  under  the  General  Government;  but  this  does 
not  change  the  principle  of  the  case.  The  decision  is  to  be  im- 
partially made,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  d&c. 
Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  essential,  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
the  stifordtind  a  dissolution  of  the  compact."  But  how  does  this 
opinion  comport  with  his  general  doctrines  in  the  '*  Federalist?" 
No  person  can  peruse  that  work  without  perceiving,  that  one 
great  object  of  its  publication,  and  as  a  means  of  recommend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  the  people,  was  to  prove  a  co-ordination 
of  authority  in  all  the  State  and  federal  departments.  This  is 
the  context.  The  aliove  extract  is  the  commentary.  The 
views  of  our  author,  of  Caroline,  are  on  this  head  well  worth  a 
perusal.  They  show  that  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  the 
"Federalist,"  are  not  only  at  variance  with  each  other,  but  each 
is  at  variance  with  himself.  After  quoting  various  extracts,  and 
condensing  Mr.  Hamilton's  construction  of  the  Constitution,  in 
which  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  are  observable,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  with  Mr.  Madison,  whose  disagree- 
ment with  himself  he  shews  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hamilton.  It  is  to  us  a  subject  of  disappointment  that  our  li- 
mits w*ill  not  permit  us  to  make  extracts,  but  we  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  So  much  for  Mr.  Madison  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed.  His  opinions  in  1799,  as  expressed  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions  and  the  re|iort  drawn  up  by  him,  we  have  fully  ad- 
verted'to  in  a  former  article,  and  we  noticed  them  then  as  we 
trust  we  always  shall  do,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine 
contained  in  these  Resolutions  and  that  of  the  '^Federalist."  In 
1799,  Mrl  Madison  distinctly  denies  what  he  had  previously  as- 
serted in  the  "  Federalist."  According  to  the  Resolutions,  the 
j'udicial  authority  is  not  the  sole  expositor  of  the  Constitution. 
On  ibis  subject  there  eaa  be  no  mistake,  (or  what  was  the  cause 
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of  the  Virginia  resolutions?  '  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
passed  by  Con^^ress,  and  they  were  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  bo  constitutional.  •  Did  Mr.'  Madisoh  and  the  Vir* 
ginia  legislature  bow  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
as  the  proper  tribunal  ap|iointed  by  the  Coustitution  to  decide 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  and  Federal  jurisdictions,  or  did 
thf*y  both  reject  and  repudiate  the  doctrine.  Let  the  Reso- 
lutions and  Report  speak  for  themselves.  They  shew  that  the 
sole  object  which  Mr.  Madison  had  in  view  when  he  penned 
this  memorable  Report,  was  to  prove  that  the  Constitution  was 
a  compact  to  which  there  were  no  parties  but  sovereign  States, 
and  that,  as  in  ail  other  compacts  among  parties  having  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself 
of  all  infractions. 

We  have  thus  seen  Mr.  Madison  in  1787  and  in  1799  di- 
rectly opposed.  If  there  be  a  resemblance  in  the  two  persons, 
let  tho$e  imagine  it  who  can.  For  our  part,  we  can  discover  in 
the  0|Huions  advanced  at  these  different  periods,  nothing  but 
re|)ugnance  and  contiadiction.  Far,  however,  be  it  from  our 
intention  to  reproach  him  for  his  opinions  of  1799.  To  the 
friends  of  liberty,  it  was  a  propei;  subject  for  congratulation  that 
there  should  be  enli^ted  under  the  banners  of  State  rights,  such 
a  statesman  as  Air.  Madison.  It  was  by  these  Resolutions  that 
he  had  built  for  himself  a  reputation  and  a  fame,  such  as  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  It  is  here  that  be  forcibly  vin- 
dicates the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  great  cause  of  consti- 
tntional  freedom ;  and  it  must  have  added  not  a  little  to  his 
hi;^h  coiisolntion,  that  in  the  great  work  his  fellow-labourer  was 
Thomas  Jefii'rson,  the  author  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  The 
priiiriples  »iii  forth  in  these  documents  are  the  great  land-marks 
of  filial  e  sovereignty,  and  we  siM)nld  say,  that  if  there  be  any 
truths  which,  next  to  the  words'of  eternal  life,  shall  stand  the 
test  of  time,  these  truths  are  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine'  of 
State  rights),  as  illustrated  in  the  Virginia  resolutions.  *  With 
the  iiiaiuteuHnce  of  these  doctrines;  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  pe(r|)le  are  .^^afe ;  without  them,  we  had  all  of  us  better  tear 
up  our  pai'chmerit  Constitution,  and  idly  talk  no  rtiore  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  We  had,,  indeed,  hofied  that  Mr.  Madi- 
snn,  us  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  Virginia's  sons,  would  have 
nurtured  and  cherished  the  fame  he  had,  by  this  ex  (position,  so 
nobly  cHined — a  fame  which  was  al>ove  all  price,  and  which 
\VH<:  to  him  a  rroivn  of  glory.  We  had  antici|>ated  him  as-de* 
8(<^iHliiig  into  the  vale  of  his  old  age,  with  all  his  honours  fresh 
HittI  liliH»miti<f  on  hit'  brow,  carefully  revising  ^he  testament 
which  he  had  prepared  when  bis  mental  faculties  were  in  their 
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meridian  splendour,  and  bequeathing  to  his  countrymen,  in  more 
ample  terms  of  security,  the  imperishable  principles  of  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions,  as  the  most  glorious  of  texts  for  future  com- 
mentary, and  as  the  palladium  of  the  sacred  rights  and  dearest 
]ib4  rties  of  the  unborn  gcneiations  of  freemen  who  are  yet  to  in- 
habit this  western  world.  But  how  vain  are  all  earthly  calcu- 
lations. We  have  lived  to  see  this  gentleman,  so  exalted  in  our 
affections,  drawn  out,  in  some  unguarded  moment,  from  his. re- 
tiring and  peaceful'  puisuits  into  the  vortex  of  party  opinions 
and  politics;  and  he  stands . before  the  High  Priest  of  New- 
EiJi^land,  and  publicly  renounces  his  articles  of  faith,  and  studies 
to  prove  iliem  as  the  worst  of  heresies.  He  now  addresses  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  North- American  Review,  in  which 
he  avers  that  there  has  been  a  total  misconception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  that. nothing  was  intended,  be- 
yond a  mereiuvitation  to  the  other-States  to  concur  in  a  decla- 
ration of  opiuion  that  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  uncon- 
iititutional,  and  he  here  reasserts  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  him 
in  the  ^*  Federalist.*'  We  do  not' know  that.  we. can  adopt  a 
better  mode  of  shewing  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Madison's 
opiuions,  than  by  placing  them  in  striking  contrast  in  the  same 
page. 


In  the  Report  of  1799.  *'  It  appeav  to 
year  comuiitttfe  to  be  a  plain  principle 
lounded  in  common  seniet  and  illustretecf 
by  common  practice  and  essential  to  the 
nature  oi  cpm pacts,  that  wti ere  resort  can 
be  had  to  no  tribumtl  superior  to  the  autbo* 
rity  of  the  parties,  the  parties  theinselves 
must  be  the  righiful  judges,  whether  the 
bargain  made  (the  Constitution)  has 
been  pursued  or  violated."  Again :  "  the 
States  then  being  the  parties  to  the  con- 
stitutional compact,  and  in  ihe'irtavtreign 
capacity  it  follows  of  necessity  there  ctm 
be  no  tribunal  over  their  aathortty  to  de- 
cide io  the  last  report/ whether  the  com 
pact  made  by  them  be  violated,  and  con- 
sequently, that  as  the  parties  to  it,  they 
must  decidie  in  the  last  resoK  such  qnes- 
Uons,  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  their  interposition." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  1799,  Mr.  Madisoii  does 
not  refer  to  a  revolutionary  right  in  the  citizens  of  the  8tatea  to 
resist  oppression.  On  the  contrary,  he  refers  to  a  mode  of  re- 
dress in  cases  of  palpable  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  as  re- 
sulting to  the  S;ate  sovereignties  froib  the  nature  of  the  coin- 
pact. 


In  the  letter  of  1830.  **  Between  tbese 
different  constitutional  governments,  the 
one  operating  in  all  the  Slates,  the  other 
operating  separately  in  each,  with  the 
aggregate  powers  of  government  divid- 
ed bet  ween  them.it  could  not  escape  atten- 
tion,  that  controversies  would  arise  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction,and 
that  some  provision  ought  to  lie  made  for 
such  occurrences.  Again  :  '*  it  is  true, 
that  in  controversies  relating  to  Ihe 
boundary  of  the  two  jorisdictions,  the 
tribunal  which  is  ultimate^  to  decide, 
is  to  be  established  under  the  General 
Government.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
pripcipie  of  the  case.' 
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Lt  1799,  it  i«  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  which  constitute  one  of  these  pal- 

Sable  infractions,  and  the  decision  of  the 
lupreme.  Coart  is  denied  by  him  to  be 
ouiAort/aitve.  He  thinks  tnere  can  be 
no  tribunal  to  uhieh  the  Statu  eon  resort, 
and  therefore  **  the  States  must  be  the 
rtfAl^  judges,  and  must  interpose,"  dtc. 
This  certainly  amounts  to  an  assertion, 
that  there  it  no  provition  to  expound  the 
compact  between  the  originki  parties, 
the  States. 


In  1830,  the  redram  is  to  be  by  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  **  asthe  tribunal  insti- 
tuted to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword,*' 
or  in  other  words  a  recurrence  to  the  re- 
,Tolutionary  right.  Again:  "the  le&t of 
tbe  compact  is  to  be  expounded,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  for  expounding  it- 
malting  a  part  of  the  compact;  and  none 
of  the  parties  can  righltully  renounce 
the  expounding  proviuon  more  than  any 
other  part." 


In  1799,  Mr.  Madison  denies  that  "the 
judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  asthe 
sote  expositor  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
last  resort  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  Constitution,*'  and  he  goes 
into  his  reasons  at  length.  As  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  treaties  between  different  na- 
tions,  he  thinks,  that  "the  interposition 
of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
can  only  be  called  tor  by  occasions,  es- 
Bentially  affecting  the  vital  principles  of 
their  political  system." 


In  1830,  he  says,  "a  political  sytUm  that 
does  not  provide  for  a  peaceable  and  au- 
thoritative termination  of  occurring  con- 
troversies, (meaning  a  tribunal  of  the  last 
resort  as  between  the  States)  would  not 
be  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  govern- 
ment.'* Again :  **  to  refer  clashing  deci- 
sions under  the  two  authorities  for  a  final 
decision  to  the  States  as  parties  to  the 
Constitutum,*'  or  to  tntsi  to  negoeiation, 
"  would  have  lostsieht  of  a  Constitution 
and  a^govemment.*" 


In  1799,  The  oitlt  security  of  the  in- 
dividual States  against  the  exercise  of 
**  dangerous  powers  not  delegated  is,  that 
the  ultimate  riebt  of  the  parties  to  the 
Constitution  (tne  States)  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  compact  had  been  dangerously 
violated,  must  (of  necessity)  extend  to 
violations  by  one  delegated  authority  as 
by  another,  by  the  judiciary,  as  well  as 
by  the  executive  or  legislature." 


In  1630,  "  Tlie  oitlt  leeurtfy  of  the 
right  and  power  of  the  States  in  their  in- 
dividual, capacities  against  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  the  powers  granted  to  the 
government  over  them  in  their  united 
capacities,  is — 1.  In  the  responsibility 
of  the  tnembers  of  Congress  to  the  State 
legislatures  and  to  the  people:— and  2. 
In  the  liability  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial functionaries  to  impeachment,"  Ac. 


If  we  look  into  Mr.  Madison's  reasons  in  1790,  for  objecting 
to  tlie  Supreme  Court  as  the  arbiter,  we  shall  find  that  -he  is 
far  from  asserting  that  it  is  only  in  those  ''instances  of  usurped 
power  which  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  would  never  deem 
vitbin/the  control  of  the  judicial  department8,"*(tariffand  inter- 
nal improvements,)  where  he  thinks  the  States  ought  to  be  the 
rightful  judges.  He  distinctly  means,  that  in  every  case  where 
the  judiciary  and  a  particular  State  shall  differ,  as  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  power  exercised  by  Congress,  which  such  State  shall 
deem  a  palpable  breach  of  the  Constitution,  the  State  is  to 
judge  and  not  the  Supreme  Court.  After  stating  tbe  oonse- 
quenc^s  of**  raising  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  above  the  auho- 
rity  of  the  sovereign  parties  to  the  Constitution,"  be  proceeds— 
"  The  resolution  supposes  that  dangerous  powers  not  delegated 
(meaning  the  alien  and  seditjon  laws,)  may  not  only  be  usurp- 
ed and  executed  by  the  other  clepartment%  but  .that  tbe  judicial 
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department,  also,  may  exercise  or  sanction  dangerous  powers  be- 
yond the  grant  of  the  Constitution,  (alluding  to  the  same  alien 
and  sedition  laws,)  and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  parties  to  the  Constitution  to  judge  whether  the  compatrt 
had  been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by  the 
fudiciary  as  well  as  by  the  executive  or  legislature/'  Now  if 
there  be  a  deduction  from  this  passage  which  is  irresistible,  it  is 
certainly  this:  That  to  the  |iarties  to  the  compact,  and  not  to 
the  judiciary,  belongs  the  right  to  determine  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  for  if  the  State  shall  deem  a 
power  dangerous  and  not  delegated,  there  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Madison,  wl  judicial  violaium  of  the  Constitution,  if  the  judges 
*^  sanction**  such  a  power.  The  jtidges,  honestly  no  doubts 
thought  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  constitutional,  but  still  Mr. 
Madison  regarded  them  as  an  instance  of  such  a  judicial  viola* 
turn  as  would  authorize  the  **  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the 
Constitution  to  judge  whether  the  compact  has  been  dan^gerously 
violated."  In  1830,  Mr.  Madison  says  **  the  judiciary  alone  is 
the  ejcpounding  provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  none  of  the 
parties  can-  rightfully  renounce  it  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Constitution."  It  is  the  arbiter  which  is  to  prevent  '*an 
appeal  to  the  sword"  and  a  recurrence  to  revolution.  But  in 
1799,  when  the  judges  honestly  expounded  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  as  constitutional,  Mr.  Madison  pronounces  them  as 
^^sanctioning  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  Cnnsti- 
ttition."  In  1830,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only  sole  expo- 
sitor of  the  Constitution.  In  1799,  the  States  are  the  only  right- 
ful judges.  If  this  be  not  inconsistency,  then  the  English  lan- 
gud^^e  is  tons,  at  lea^^t,  unintelligible. 

A  distinguished  statesman  and  friend  of  ours  has  made  some 
observations  on  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Madison's  extraordinary 
letter,  which  he  permits  us  to  use.  They  are  so  good  that  we 
prefer  to  give  his  own  words  rather  than  by  an  abridgement  to 
impair  the  force  of  what  he  has  said. 

**  In  support  of  the  extraordinary  position  that  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  '98,  in  maintaining  the  right  of  a  State  to  interpose  •  for  ot" 
resting  the  progrtss  of  an  unconstitutional  law,"  intended  only  to  assert 
the  right  o(  interposing  by  ^*  reason  and  argument,"  and  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  a  law  by  the  force  of  public  opinion — ^the  answers  afthe 
several  States  which  protested  against  these  resolutions,  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  order  to  shew  that  they  were  so  understood 
at  the  time.  According  to  our  reading  of  these  protests,  they  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  Virginia  resolutions  contained  nothing 
more  than  a  harmless  appeal  to  pumie  opinion.  We  incline  to  think, 
that  if  suoh  had  been  their  acknowledged  character,  no  objectioa  what- 
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ever  would  hfiTe  been  made  to  them  bj  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
we  hardlj  think  it  would  have  been  found  necessary  for  Mr.  Madison, 
to  prepare  and  publish  an  elaborate  Report  of  fifty  pages,  to  establish 
the  ri^ht  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  express  an  opwion.  To  see 
how  far  this  idea  is  sustained  by  the  resolutions  of  the  other  States,  we 
will  make  a  few  extracts  from  them. 


«i 


Extract  from  the  Protest  of  the  State  of  Rhode^Island  against  the 

Virginid  Resolutions  of  1798. 

Milt.  Rnolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitpd  States  rests  in  the  Federal 
Courts  exclusively,  and  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ibe  United  States  ultimately,  (he  , 
authority  of  lUeiding  on  the  constitntiooalty  of  any  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

*  2dly.  That,  for  a  State  Legislature  to  atsume  thai  authority,^  [that  is,  to  decide 
judicially  on  the  binding  efficary  of  acts  of  Conmsft]  would  be,  , 

'  Jst.  lilendin}?  together  f^gislatirr.  and  Judiaal  powen. 

*2d\y.  Ilasarding  an  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  State*  by  civil  discord  in 
ease  of  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  the  State  Legislatures,  each  State  having  no 
retort  for  vindicating  its  own  opinions  but  by  the  ttretigth  of  its  oufn  arms.* 

*'  And  yet  Mr.  Madison  now  says,  that  if  the  Virginia  resolutions 
had  been  regarded  as  leading  to  such  consequences,  *  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  would  have  been  a  conspicuous  object  of  denunciation,* 
Here,  however,  we  see  that  thissuposed  tendency  of  the  Virginia  reso- 
lutions was  most  conspicuously  denounced  by  the  !State  of  Rhode- Island, 
which  considered  them  not  as  a  mere  harqiless  expression  of  opinion^ 
but  as  the  assumption  of  judicial  power  to  be  sustained  by  force. 


C4 


Protest  vf  Massachusetts, 

'  This  legislature  are  persuaded  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  of  law  and  eanity, 
mrisine  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  :^tato«t,  and  tht  construction  ofaltlHtcs 
made  in  pursuance'thereof,  are  exclusively  retted  by  the  people  in  the  Judicial  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  people  have  not  constituted  the  State  Legislatures 
the  judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  Federal  Government/  S.c. 

*  But  should  Virginia  persist  in  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the 
National  Chi^emment  unronslitutional.  and  .«iiould  she  oppose,  succesffully,  n*-  r  forcb 
AND  WILL  to  those  of  the  nation,  the  C&nttitution  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher — 
to  the  form  and  pageantry  of  authority,  without  the  energy  of  power/  4kc. 


*^  Here  it  will  lie  perceived,  that  Massachusetts  considered  Virginia 
as  assuming  a  judicial  authority  over  acts  of  Congress  alleged  to  be  un* 
Constittitioiml — to  be  followed  up  by  sufitaining  her  decision  by  force — 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Resolutions  of  '98  were  denounced 
by  Massachusetts.  « 

**  Protest  of  New 'Hampshire, 

m 

*That  the  State  Legislatures  are  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  tTint  the  duty  of  such  decision  is 
properly  and  exclusively  confided  to  the  Judicial  department.*  ' 

^^  Protest  of  Vermont, 

m 

'Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont  do  bi^rhly  dirapprove 
of  the  Kesoi'-itions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  being  uuconsti' 
tulionol  in  their  uature  a*td  dangerous  in  their  tciultnry.  It  belong<i  not  to  a  Stats 
Legislature  to  deride  on  the  RonstitutionRllty  of  laws  made  by  the  (leneral  Govern- 
neut,  this  power  ttetng  cxclusivety  vested  in  the  Judiciary  Cowrts  of  the  Union,^  &c. 
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**  It  will  be  here  seen  that  these  Resolutions  are,  throughout,  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  tliat  the  Virginia  resolutions  contained  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  appeal  to  public  opinion;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
regarded  at  the  time  as  containing  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  right  of 
a  State  to  decide  authoritatively  on  the  constitutional  validity  of  an 
act  of  Congress — which  '  unauthorized  assumption  of  power,'  it  waa 
supposed,  would  lead  to  a  resort  to  force  ;  and  was,  on  that  account^ 

*  most  conspicuously  denounced*  by  the  protesting  States.  It  was  m 
reply  to  these  protests,  that  Mr.  Madison  produced  his  celebrated 
Report  ;  and  in  what  spirit  does  he  reply  to  them  1  Does  he  attempt 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  protesting  States,  by  declaring  that 
they  had  entirely  mistaken  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions  1 — that  they  did  not  intend  to  assert  the  right  of  a  State 
*to  jitdge  of  infractions  of  the  Constitution?'  or  to  determine  that 
certain  acts  of  Congress  are  unconstitutional,  and,  therefore,  void  ? 
That  Virginia^  on  the  contrary,  admitted  (what  Mr.  Madison  now 
contends  for)  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  all  such  questions,  and  were  the  arbiters  appointed  by  the  Consti^ 
tution  to  decide  them  uUimately  and  conclusively  1  Does  he  tell 
them  to  dismiss  all  their  apprehensions  of  any  collision  between  the 
States,  or  any  possible  resort  to  force  on  either  side,  since  Virginia  con* 
tended  for  no  more  than  the  right  to  appeal  to  public  opinion^  to  induce 
a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws;  and  if  she  failed  in  that  appeal,  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,*  and  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  court?  No!  nothing  like  it.  On  the  contraiy,  he  de- 
nies explicitly  *  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts ;'  by 
which  he  tells  us,  *  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  would  be  raised  above 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  parties  to  the  ConstiiutionJ'     He  asserts, 

*  that  the  Statesj  as  sovereign  parties  to  the  compact,  must  ultimately 
decide  whether  the  Constitution  has  been  violated ;  and,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  by  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  powers  not  grant- 
ed by  it,  the  States  must  have  a  right  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  ar^ 
resting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  with- 
in THEIR  Rp.spECTiVB  LIMITS  the  ttuthorttics,  rights  and  liberties  apper* 
taining  to  thensJ*      And  that,  if  in  such  a  case  they  could  not  interpose, 

*  even  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
8ERVB  THE  CONSTITUTION  ITSELF,  thcrc  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief 
from  usurped  powers,"  &jc,  Mr.  Madison  then  goes  into  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  this  right  claimed  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  re- 
sults of  necessity  from  '  the  Constitution,  being  a  compact  between  so- 
vereign States,"  who  could  have  no  common  umpire,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  *  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  compact  had  been  pre- 
served or  violated.'  The  only  answer  which  he  attempts  to  give  to 
the  confusion,  civil  discord  and  force,  predicted  by  the  protesting  States, 
as  resulting  from  the  Doctrines  of  Virginia,  is,  that  the  case  was  ana- 
logous to  tibat  of  a  treaty  between  sovereign  nations,  where,  though  the 
right  of  each  party  to  judge  for  itself  was  universally  admitted  such 
consequences  did  not  follow,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  anticipated 
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in  the  cat^e  of  an  intimate  constitutional  union  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  evident  that  the  interposition  of  the  parties  in  their 
sovereign  capacity^  could  be  called  for  by  occasions  only,  deeply  aud 
essentially  alTectinfir  the  vital  principles  of  our  political  system. 

**  From  these  extracts  it  will,  we  think,  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Madison,  so 
far  from  removing  the  apprehensions  of  the  protesting  States,  by  dis- 
claiming  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Virginia^  reasserts  and  insists  upon 
those  doctrines  in  the  strongest  terms.  And  though  it  was  not  propos- 
ed at  that  time  to  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  other  States  for  expres- 
sions of  o()inion,  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws ;  yet  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  accompany 
that  appeal  by  the  distmct  and  positive  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
State  *  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,^  should  all 
other  measures  fail  in  affecting  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  That 
Kentucky  understood  the  Virginia  Resolutions  in  this  sense  is  unquesti- 
onable. In  responding  to  Virginia,  she  explicitly  asserts  the  right  of  a 
State  '  to  judge  not  only  oj  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  hut  of  the  mode 
and  manner  of  redress*  and  still  more' explicitly  declares,  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, of  *98,  *  that  the  several  States  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
being  sovereign  and  independent, /lerre  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge 
of  its  infraction^  and  that  a  nullpicatjon  by  those  sovereignties  of  all 
unauthorised  acts  done  under  colour  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful 
remedy  *  On  the  whole,  nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  regarded  in  '98,  as  asserting  some 
thing  more  than  the  right  of  a  State  to  express  an  ojnnion^  or  to  endea- 
vour by  reason  aud  argument  to  induce  a  repeal  of  obnoxious  laws/' 

Ir  falls  not  within  the  design  of  thi^  article  to  shew  the  prac- 
lirHhility  of  h  State's  rendering  a  law  of  Congress  inoperative 
within  its  limits,  and  yet  to  remain  in  peare  with  ihe  other 
members  of  the  Union.  But  we  do  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  say 
a  little  as  to  some  of  the  consequences  which  so  many  per- 
sons imagine  would  necessarily  result  from  such  an  art.  Mr. 
Bladison  pronounces,  that  '*it  would  be  attended  with  delays, 
with  inconvenienres,  and  with  expences  amounting  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  expedient;  not  to  mention  its  tendency  to  impair 
the  salutary  veneration  for  a  system,  requiring  such  frequent 
i)iterpi>8>tions."  Mr.  Senator  Livingston  alsothinks,  that  "when- 
ever the  intervention  of  the  State  is  necessary  toarrest  theexecu- 
ti  )ti  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  government,  in  cases  uhich 
the  States  may  deem  illegal,  the  government  is  gone."  Our  peo- 
ple are  warned  that  such  an  example  in  our  State,  if  permitted, 
w»i'ihl  lead  to  another  and  another,  and  the  Constitution  would 
at  laHthi^come  *'a  rope  of  sand,''  and  **  heads  of  contention  to  a 
disputacious  [:)eople."  If  Chancellor  Harper,  in  his  eloquent 
sppech  at  the  Columbia  meetiiiff,  is  not  more  cortect  when  he 
expresi^es  his  belief,  "that  if  every  State  in  the  Uni<m  had  the 
power  to  appoiut  a  tribune,  having  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts 
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of  the  General  Government«  no  great  harm  would  he  done  or 
inconvenience  suffered  from  it;''  or  if,  again,  in  his  own  words, 
*'8uch  would  not  he  a  much  better  Constitution  than  such  an 
one  as  our  opponents  represent  ours  to  be ;"  we  have,  at  any 
rate,  one  answer  to  all  such  objections,  \Vhich  no  man  can 
gainsay — it  is  the  EXPERiE\CEof  the  PA8T,  that  clear  and 
^'ratiocinative  guide"  to  judgment  and  to  conduct,  which  is 
worth,  a  thousand  abstract  speculations.  This  tells  us,  that  the 
dan^^er  is  not  that  the  States  will  interfere  too  ofttn,  but  that 
they  will  not  interfere  when  it  shall  be  necessary.  Let  our  his- 
tory be  consulted.  The  government  has  been  in  operation  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  In  1798,  ihere  %vas  a  most  palpable 
breach  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  as  regards  the  sedition 
law.  It  was  an  infraction  which  threatened  to  subvert  the  very 
foundations  of  liberty,  in  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  yet  there  was  at  that  time  no  prospect  that  there  could  be 
an  actual  interposition  of  a  State  to  protect  its  citizens,  even 
had  not  the  resort  to  the  elective  franchise  corrected  the  proce^ 
dure.  How  has  it  been  in  South  Carolina f  We  have  for  tea 
years  complained  of  the  Tariff  laws.  Our  legislature  has  re- 
monstrated, and  at  this  day,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  the  two 
parties  in  the  State  say,  there  is  perfect  inianimity  in  seiitiuient 
amongst  our  citizens,  that  the  laws  which  <ippres4  us  are  uu- 
constituiional.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is,  as  to  the  re- 
medy to  be  pursued.  'Here  we  can  come  to  no  agreement,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  State's  acting  u|>on  her  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  federal  compact.  Does  not  this  show  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  up  an  iiiter|)osition  of  State 
authority  to  arrest  usurpation  f  If  with  one  voice,  as  is 
the  ca^^e  at  present,  the  people  of  a  Slate  proclaim  that 
the  compact  to  which  it  is  a  sovereign  party,  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  relief,  this  people  can- 
not be  persuaded,  even  in  such  an  extremity,  to  stand  ujion 
their  sovereignty  and  to  assert  their  rights,  can  it  he  imagined 
that  a  case  can  ever  occur  in  whicS  the  States  would  intefere, 
except  in  those  instances  of  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  threaten  the  lives,  liberty  and  pro|)erty  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  which  no  hope  can  be  sought  except  in  legisla- 
tive resistance f  In  such  an  emergency  as  this,  ran  that  man 
be  enamoured  with  freedom  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  a  State 
resorting  to  its  rights  as  resulting  from  the  compact,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  government  without  a  limitation  of  powers.^  By 
what  other  mmle  can  the  reserved  lights  and  sovereignly  of  the 
States  be  secured  than  by  this  recurrence  wheu  uecessary, 
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which  so  far  from  being  too  frequefil,  every  real  friend  to  Ame- 
rican liberty  must  be  ftensible^  may  not  be  had  even  when  it 
shall  become  absolutely  indispensable? 

As  regards  other  consequences  of  the  interposition  of  State 
authority,  we  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  would  be 
un|mrdonable,  nay  criminal  in  us  to  conceal  our  belief,  that 
there  is  no  system  of  measures  which  can  be  recommended  at 
the  present  crisis,  which  may  not  ultimately  lead  to  actual  and 
serious  conflict,  if  there  be  not  in  the  other  States  a  disposition 
to  listen  with  patience  to  our  complaints,  and  such  a  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  as  to  cause  them  to  regard 
our  measures  as  taken  rather  with  a  view  to  have  the^cause  of 
quarrel  amicably  adjusted,  than  as  dictated  by  an  angry  spirit, 
or  by  an  indifference  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  union.  The 
alternative  ought  to  be  placed  fairly  before  our  citizens,  and 
they  ought  to  be  reminded  that  the  recovery  of  lost  privileges 
may  be  attended  with  some  risk.  But  we  seriously  believe, 
that  as  we  are  now  situated,  it  is  a  possible^  but  scarcely  a  pro- 
bable case.  We  are  of  those  who  think  that  an  interpo- 
sition of  the  vefo  of  a  sovereign  State  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tariff  act,  accompanied  with  patriotic  appeals 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  good  sense  of 
Congress,  and  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  pravisianaly  and 
should  cease  the  instant  that  there  should  be  an  assurance  that 
the  case  should  lie  submitted  to  Congress,  would  have  no  other 
effect  upon  the  President  than  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  high 
obligation  to  submit  the  subject  instantly  to  the  assembled  wis- 
dom of  the  nation.  The  difficulty  under  which  we  have  laboured 
in  the  South  is,  that  with  our  best  efforts  we  cannot  be  heard  in 
the  common  council ;  and  we  moreover  see  no  prospect  of  it, 
until  we  shall  make  up  an  issue  with  the  government,  and  our 
case  shall  be  regularly  called  up  for  hearing  and  trial  in  the 
hails  of  Congress.  But  let  it  not  be  understood  by  these  re- 
marks, that  we  advocate  resistance,  excepting  as  a  last  resort. 
We  only  design  to  shew  that  in  a  milder  course  there  cannot 
be  the  risk  which  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  State  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  legislation..  This  species 
of  warfare,  judiciously  conducted,  would  so  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, as  to  drive  it  from  its  ground  '*  by  the  rebtiking  force 
of  public  opinion."  We  forbear  to  go  into  details,  nor  are  we 
satisfied  that  such  a  course  of  measures  would  give  us  relief. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  an  experiment,  and  every  experi- 
ment is  justifiable  if  it  can  put  off  the  day  when  the  State  shall 
be  placed  on  her  sovereignty. 
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The  subject  is  a  momentous  one  for  South-Carolina,  and  this 
must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  this  article.  If  there  be 
a  subject  of  poignant  regret  at  this  conjuncture,  it  is  the  want 
of  unanimity  which  prevails  amongst  our  citizens.  We  ask  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  parties  to  ponder  well  on 
the  ushappy  spectacle  we  how  exhibit  to  tKe  other  States,  and 
to  the  world.  If  there  exists  in  the  bosoms  of  all  that  pure  spi- 
rit of  freedom  which  would  regard  unqualified  submission  as  the 
worst  of  expedients,  there  may  yet  be  a  middle  ground  on  which 
we  might  all  meet.  In  the  name  of  patriotism  let  this  ground 
be  occupied  forthwith.  If  united,  we  may  save  the  Constitution, 
and  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  If  divided,  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  South.  The  will  of 
the  majority  becomes  the  Constitution,  and  the  States  have  no 
rights. 
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Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  an 
amended  text,  is  known  to  every  biblical  scholar.   His  smaller 
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manual   edition,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1805,  has  obtained 
general  cireulatioii  in  rbis  country   by  means  of  a  reprint  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  far  back  as  lb<>9.     We  should 
not,  therefore,  have  undertaken  now  to  notice  it,  but  for  the 
late  publicarion  mentioned  last  on  our  list.     The  alterations 
made  by  Griesbacb'in  the  received  text,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
so  unimportant,  (with  three  or  four  pregnant  exceptions)  and  so 
little  discernible  in  an  English  version,  that  we  are  really  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  any  assii^nable  reason  for  the  publication  of  his 
work  in  that  dress,  unless  such  may  be  found  in  a  desire,  (not 
obscurely  indicated  in  the  significant  terms  ''standard  text,'* 
gratuitously  applied   by  the  editor)  under  the  cover  of  an  a- 
mended  text,  to  conciliate  favour  with  merely  Enghsh  readers 
of  Scripture  for  the  changes  which  he  has  introduced  in  certain 
very  weighty  passages  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  christian  faith.     As  the  subject  how- 
ever, with  whatever  view,  has  been  brought  anew  before  the 
public  in  this  popular  form,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  oc- 
casion it  presents,  to  afford  to  the  class  of  general  readers,  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  has  been  done  by  Griesbach  and 
others  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  forming 
an  opinion  how  far  his  edition  may  be  entitled  to  the  preroga- 
tive claimed  for  it,  of  establishing  a  standard  text.     Such  being 
our  purpose,  we  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  more  learned 
readers,  if  it  shall  lead  us  into  some  details  with  which  they 
are,  probably,  already  familiar ;  and  of  our  readers  in  general, 
if  we  should  not  succeed  in  the  endeavour  to  make  a  dry  and 
intricate  subject  quite  as  attractive,  or  as  intelligible  as  we 
could  wish. 

The  autographs  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments having  long  since  perished,*  the  Holy  Scriptures,  like  all 
other  ancient  writings,  have  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  until 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  by  means  of  written  copies. 
They  have,  consequently,  been  subject,  in  common  with  all 
other  works,  to  the  errors  incidental  to  such  a  mode  of  trans- 
mission. Tbe  most  practised  and  careful  writer,  in  transcrib- 
ing a  work  of  such  length  as  the  New  Testament,  could  hardly 
fail  to  commit  numerous  errors.  And,  especially,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstance,  that  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  were 
written  continuously,  without  any  spaces  or  marks  of  division 
between  words,  it  is  apparent  how  much  the  chances  of  error 

*  Cardinal  Baronius,  however,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  autograph  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  written  tn  Laiint  and  on  cotton  paper,  is  still  preserved  in  the  trea* 
sury  of  m.  Marie,  at  Venice.  Credat  JwUeut !  bee  Baronii  Annal.  £cclesiut 
ann.  45,  p.  460,  and  Marsh's  MicheUs'  IiiUx>d.  to  M.  Test  vol.  iii.  p.  SfidS. 
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were  increased.  Letters,  syllables,  or  words,  would  be  some* 
times  omitted.  Whole  lines  or  sentences,  be/winning  or  emling 
with  the  same  words,  would  easily  be  passed  over ;  or,  when 
the  cofiyist  discovered  his  mistake,  might  be  transposed  and  in- 
serted in  the  wrong  place.  Hence,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  say,  that  there  never  existed  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  New 
Ti'stament  which  was  without  faults.  But  as  copies  were  mui-' 
tiplied,  these  mistakes  were  transmitted  from  one  to  another, 
and  each  transcriber  added  his  own  errors  to  those  of  his  ori- 
ginal. This  would  be  unavoidable  even  with  the  utmost  care ; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  many  copyists  would  be  less  careful, 
and  that  not  a  few  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
work  they  were  transcribing,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  must  be  numerous  errors  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  TestHment  which  we  now  fiossess. 

But  besides  the  mistalees  arising  from  mere  accident  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  alterations  have  been  frequently  made  by 
design.  The  transcriber  would  sometimes  take  the  liberty  to 
correct  what  seemed  to  him  an  error  in  his  manuscript;  if  a  na- 
tive Greek,  and  somewhat  critical  withal,  he  would  be  very  apt 
to  change  the  Hebraic  and  Syiiac  idioms,  so  natural  to  the 
Jewish  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  he  would  ac- 
count as  barbarisms  or  solecisms,  for  expressicms  less  offensive 
to  ears  polite.  Many  manuscripts  had  inserted  in  the  margin 
by  their  professors,  either  nt^tes  explanatory  of  the  text,  or 
parallel  passages  taken  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  especi- 
ally in  the  Gospels,  wherever  they  found  the  same  event  diff*er- 
ently  narrated  by  two  or  more  evangelists.  These  marginal  ad- 
ditions were  frequently  inserted  in  the  text  by  the  transcriber. 
To  all  which  we  must  add  the  wilful  corruptions  made  by  here- 
tics and  others  to  favour  their  own  views.  We  might  easily 
furnish  from  existing  manuscripts,  instances  of  corruptions  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  manifestly  arisen 
from  each  of  these  causes. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  not  to  be  found  pure  in  any  single  existing  manuscript. 
It  must  be  collected  out  of  them  all.  This  is  the  8ini|^  end 
and  aim  of  the  art  of  biblical  criticisni.  By  comparing  toge- 
ther ail  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  obtain  their  various  readings. '  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  early  Christian  writers,  in  such  of  their  works. 
as  are  still  extant,  have  frequently  quoted  the  Greek  Testament* 
These  quotations  show  us  what  was  the  reading  of  their  copies* 
The  versions  likewise,  which  were  made  in  various  languages,  at 
a  very  early  period,  give  evidence  of  the  reading  which  existed 
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in  the  Greek  copies  from  which  they  were  translated.  From 
these  sources,  manuscripts,  fathers,  and  versions,  extensive  col- 
lections of  various  readings  have  been  made  by  different  critics, 
and  gradually  augmented  by  their  successors.  Mill,  in  his  edi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  collected,  it  is  said,  about  thirty 
thousand.  VVetstein,  who  followed  him,  augmented  the  number, 
it  is  said,  to  near  a  hundred  thousand;  and  now  we  are 
told  that  has  been  swelled,  by  the  subsequent  labours 
of  various  critics  and  editors,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  not  at  all  surprizing  that, 
on  the  publication  of  MilPs  edition,  when  the  subject  was  little 
understood,  the  report  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings  of 
the  New  Testament  should  have  caused  something  like  an 
alarm  for  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  security  of  the 
christian  faith.  Whitby,  a  better  commentator  than  critic, 
took  the  field  against  Mill,  and  contributed  to  spread  the  panic. 
Antony  Collins,  the  free-thinker,  immediately  took  advantage 
of  Whitby's  arguments,  and  applied  them  for  the  subversion  of 
Christianity.  This  called  forth  the  accomplished  critic  and 
scholar  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  who  under  the  title  of  Phileleu- 
therus  Lipsiensis,  convincingly  proved  that  there  was  no  ground 
of  alarm  in  the  number  of  various  readings,  but  that  they  were 
eminently  useful  in  establishing  the  purity  of  the  text.  ''If  there 
bad  been  but  one  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the 
restoration  of  learning  about  two  centuries  ago,"  says  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,*  then  we  had  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would  the 
text  be  in  a  better  condition  then,  than  now  we  have  30,000  ? 
So  far  from  that,  that  in  the  best  single  copy  extant,  we  should 
have  had  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omissions  irreparable. 
Besides,  that  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would  have 
been  increased  immensely.  It  is  good,  therefore,  you  will  al- 
low, to  have  more  anchors  than  one;  and  another  MS.  to  join 
with  the  first,  would  give  more  authority,  as  well  as  secu- 
rity. Now  choose  the  second  where  you  will,  there  shall  be  a 
thousand  variations  from  the  first ;  and  yet  half  or  more  of  the 
faults  shall  still  remain  in  them  both.  A  third,  therefore,  and 
so  a  filrth,  and  still  on,  are  desirable;  that  by  a  joint  aiid  mu- 
tual help  all  the  faults  may  be  mended:  some  copy  preserving 
the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another.  And  yet 
the  fribre  copies  you  call  to  your  assistance,  the  more  do  the 
various  readings  multiply  upon  you:  every  copy  having  its  pe- 
culiar slips,  though  in  a  principal  passage  or  two  it  do  singular 
service.     And  this  is  a  fact,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament, 

*  Remarlu  on  Free-Thinkiog. 
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but  in  1:11  ancient  books  whatever." — "  It  is  a  very  unground- 
ed fear,"  says  Michcelis,  ''that  the  number  of  various  readings, 
which  either  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  collected  of  the 
New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  christian  te- 
li;;ion.  Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  their  number,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  exult,  as  the  probability  of  restoring  the  genuine  text  of 
an  author  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  copies,  and  the  most 
inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of  ancient  writers  are  precise* 
]y  thune  where  the  fewest  manuscripts  remain."*  Similar  to 
this,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  critics,  and  of  all  men  of  learn- 
ing. Experience  has  shewn,  that  all  the  various  readings  hi- 
therto collected,  so  far  from  unsettling  the  text,  or  impeaching 
one  article  of  faith,  or  one  moral  precept,  serve  essentially  to 
CHtablish  the  general  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  by  evincing 
that  manuscripts  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  minute  particulars,  agree  in  all  material 
points  of  doctrine  and  morals.  And  this  is,  in  our  view,  by  far 
the  most  important  service  rendered  to  Christianity  by  the  la- 
bours of  biblical  critics:  far  more  so  than  the  purging  of  the 
text  itself  from  a  few  immaterial  corruptions.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  inspect  this  vast  mass  of  various  readings,  to 
discover  how  wholly  unimportant  the  greater  number  are,  in 
themselves,  though  not  without  their  use  for  critical  purposes; 
and  their  number  is  owing  to  the  scrupulous  fidelity  and  exact- 
ness of  critics  in  noting  even  the  most  trifling  variations  of  ma- 
nuscripts. Every  slip  of  the  pen — every  change  of  a  word  or  a 
letter — every  blunder  of  every  transcriber  for  sixteen  centuries, 
have  been  most  laboriously  and  faithfully  set  down  in  these  col- 
lections. We  will  give  out  readers  a  short  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  various  readings  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 
The  madS  are  such  as  these ;  AaSiS  or  Aauj5,  SoXo/xwvra  or  SoXofxwva, 
xayu  or  xai  eyw,  xujjo^  or  X^'f'oc:,  X5y wv  or  ateoxgt6sig,  lutArirai  or  aflrotfcoXoi, 
avoufrvivaf  or  cycjdrjvai,  Xsyei  or  cjatcv,  auTuv  or  kavruiv,  so*  or  av,  fMu  or 
ffAou,  sXdovro^  aurou  or  «X^ovri  auroj,  the  addition  or  omission  of  fpriv, 
or  of  the  particles  on,  xai,  ya^,  8s,  ouv,  and  the  like;  which  are 
just  about  as  important  as  whether  we  should  write  author  or 
auiliimr^  physic  or  physick,  one  and  Ucenty  or  ttrenty-one^  ^  said 
or  he  replied;  and  we  make  bold  to  assert  that  hut  a  few  thou- 
sand out  of  the  whole  do  in. any  manner  affect  the  sense,  and 
the  greater  part  would  not  even  be  discernible  in  a  trunslipion. 
And  even  of  tRese  the  number  is  inconceivably  small  which  oven 
touch  any  point  of  faith  or  morals.     '*  No  emendation,"  says 

*  Manh*s  Michelis*  lotrod.  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  263. 
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Griesbaeh  himself,  **  which  has  been  attempted  by  recent  edi- 
tors, cither  changes  or  overthrows  any  doctrine  of  sacred  Scrip* 
ture,  and  but  a  few  aflfect  the  meaning."*  In  general,  any 
reading  might  be  safely  adopted;  and  even  the  worst  manijH 
script  of  the  New  Testament,  now  extant,  would  secure  to  us 
the  christian  faith  in  its  general  integrity  without  the  loss  or 
addition  of  a  single  doctrine,  or  the  variation  of  a  single  mate- 
rial fact.  In  this,  we  believe,  all  critics  are  agreed;  and  the 
establishment  of  this  important  fact  alone  justly  entitles  their 
labours  to  the  gratitude  of  the  christian  public.  We  shall  beg 
leave  to  quote  Griesbaeh  again*  ^'  From  the  mass  of  various 
readings,"  he  says.t  '*  which  have  been  examined  by  many  learn- 
ed men,  as  well  as  myself,  every  one  may  now  perceive  how 
groundless  are  the  suspicions  raised  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  against  the  integrity  and  certainty  of  the  sacred  text. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  will  be  considered  as  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  art  of  criticism  by  those 
who  value  the  integrity  and  unshaken  authority  of  the  sacred 
books.  By  the  diligence  of  critics  it  is  now  reduced  to  certain- 
ty, that — however  the  ancient  copies  and  versions  which  were 
made  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  the  commentaries  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  may  differ  among  themselves  in  single  words 
and  phrases,  lor,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  the  order  of  sen- 
tences, yet  in  the  sum  of  the  matter — in  narrating  the  origin 
of  the  christian  religion,  and  delivering  the  rules  of  doctrine^ 
and  in  setting  forth  the  arguments  by  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  proved  their  doctrine,  in  these,  there  is  the  most  per- 
fect agreement  among  them  all." 

Still,  however,  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  no  little  interest,  and 
worthy  of  no  little  labour,  to  redeem  the  Scriptures  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  to  recover,  as  far  as  we  |iossibly  can,  the 
very  words  of  the  inspired  writers.  And  on  this  very  ground, 
so  far  from  objecting  to  the  emendations  of  the  received  Greek 
text  proposed  by  Griesbaeh  and  others,  as  if  they  wcie  innovat- 
ing on  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  unsettling  the  foundations  of  our 
faith,  the  christian  world  is  under  great  obligations  to  those  learn- 
ed nwn,  who,  like  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  the  celebrated  critic 

■    a 

*  <'^ulla  eijoendatio  a  recentioribns  editoribus  tentata  ullam  scripturac  racrae 
doctruiam  immutat  aut  evertit ;  paucae  seosam  sententiaram  afBciunt.'* — Prolemom. 
in  N.  pTett.  p.  xxxvii. 

**  JoaTi^ies  Miilius accurati\ sua  dilieentia  effecit,  ut  omDibas  niAc  appnrere  possit, 
discrepantiaiD  codicum  MSS.  NoviTestamenti  longe  minorisewe  momeoti,  quam 
non  solum  homines  erga  sanctam  scriptnram  male  animati  ante  jactitaverant,  sed 
etiam  multi  forsan  ex  iisqui  bene  de  relkione  sentirent  sibi  penttaierant."-^£iii<er. 
Prof.  N.  T.  MiUian.  1710. 

t  Prelogom.  in  N.  T.  p.  xixviii. 
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JQ8^  named,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  indefatigable  labours  in 
the  work  of  sacred  criticism — in  collecting  and  collating  manu- 
scripts, versions  and  fathers,  and  nicely  weighing  their  several 
authorities,  and  finally  sifting  out  from  the  whole  multifarious 
mass  of  various  readings  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  Their 
labours  are  of  inestimable  value,  in  the  view  we  have  stated 
above,  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth;  though  the  cbrintian 
world  has  not  as  yet  reaped  the  lesser  fruits  ofthem,  (nor  do  we 
think  the  time  is  yet  come  to  do  so,)  by  conforming  the  versions  in 
common  use  to  the  standard  of  an  amended  text.  There  is,  as 
we  are  aware — and  we  are  heartily  glad  of  it — ^an  extreme,  and 
as  we  think,  a  very  wholesome  jealousy  existing  in  the  chris* 
tian  community  respecting  alterations  of  the  received  text  of 
Scripture.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  on  this  head — we  can- 
not be  too  vigilant  in  guarding  the  portals  of  the  temple  agamst 
every  unhallowcnl  invasion.  But  this  vigilance  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  labours  of  biblical  critics  in 
correcting  the  vulgar  text ;  nor  are  we  to  regard  these  correctionS| 
when  made  on  sufficient  grounds  and  good  authority,  as  viola- 
ting the  integrity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  for  corruptions  are 
no  part  of  Scripture.  Manuscripts  vary.  Now  the  simple  ques- 
tion is,  which  is  the  genuine  reading— which  proceeded  from  the 
inspired  writers — which  is  Scripture — what  we  read  in  this  ma- 
nuscript, or  what  we  read  in  that?  What  we  read  in  our  bi- 
bles has  no  more  authority  because  it  is  printed,  and  is  no  more 
entitled  to  be  called  Scripture,  than  a  different  reading  found 
in  any  Greek  manuscript.  A  printed  edition  merely  represents 
the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  from  which  it  was  taken.  Eras- 
mus, and  the  Complutensian  editors,  printed  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  such  manuscripts  as  they  could  procure.  From  them 
chiefly  we  derive  our  present  text.  Had  they  fallen  ufion  other 
manuscripts,  we  should  have  had  a  text,  not  materially,  indeed^ 
yet  verbally  different,  which,  of  course,  we  would  have  held  in 
as  much  veneration  as  we  do  the  present,  and  been  equally 
zealous  to  defend.  This  point  has  been  well  argued  by  Gries- 
bach,  in  the  first  section  of  the  Prolegomena  to  his  New  Testa- 
ment. We  need  not  pursue  it  further.  The  truth  is,  th^  ge- 
nuine text  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  entire  in 
any  one  manuscript,  but  must  be  carefully  sifted  out  of  them 
all.  Of  several  various  readings,  in  any  given  place,  hut  one  can 
be  the  true,  aifd  which  that  is  must  be,  and  in  most  cases  of  any 
importance,  (which,  however,  we  repeat,  are  extremely  few,) 
may  be  with  tolerable  certainty,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
probabilityi  determined  by  the  aid  of  critical  rules  founded  upon 
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obRervation  and  experience.*  This  is  what  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  Griesbach  and  other  editors  of  the  New  Testannent.  In 
order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merit  of  his  labours,  with  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  preli- 
minary view  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  and  of 
the  existinj^  state  of  the  text  which  be  undertorik  to  correct. 
This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
Greek,!  forms  a  part  of  the  Cumplutensian  Polyglot  Bible, 
which  was  printed  at  Complutum,  now  Alcala,  in  Spain,  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  between  1514  and  1517.| 
The  New  Testament  bears  date  ^Fanuary  10,  1514*  It  was  nor, 
however,  delivered  to  the  public  before  1522.  The  editors  pro- 
fessed to  have  followed  ancient  manuscripts;  but  as  those  which 
they  used  have  unhappily  perished,  their  fidelity,and  the  authority 
of  the  text,  rest  on  a  conjectural  foundation.  This  edition  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Mill,  and  Michselis  likewise  speaks  of  it  in 
favourable  terms.^  Wetstein,  on  the  contrary,  depreciated  it, 
though  a  great  many  of  the  readings  found  in  it  were  preferred 
by  him  to  the  vulgar  text.  Griesbach,  in  his  Prolegomena, 
gives  his  reasons  at  length  for  esteeming  this,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Beza  and  Elzevir, 
as  of  little  authority.  ||  His  reasons  are,  generally,  the  want 
on  the  part  of  the  editors,  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  ancient  and 
good  manuscripts  of  critical  judgment,  and  of  the  critical  aids 
which  later  researches  have  accumulated.^ 

Erasmus  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first  given  the 
Greek  Testament  to  the  world.  Before  the  Complutensian 
editors  could  procure  from  Pope  Leo  X.a  license  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  work,  he  had  published  two  editions,  and  a  third 
appeared  simultaneously  with  it.  The  first  was  printed  at 
Basle,  in  1516,  the  second  in  1519,  and  the  third  in  1522,  with 

*  "Nee  ea,  in  quibus  codices  veniones  at  Pntres  inter  se  dissonant,  sic  esse incer- 
ta,  ut  quid  preferas  plane  noscias ;  veniro  ex  criticae  artis  regulis  alia  certo,  alia 
probabili  ratione  posse  deflniri;  quae  autem  restant  dubia—illius  fere  esse  mooa- 
menti."— Gfriejft.  Prolegom,  in  N.  T.  p.  xxxix. 

t  The  first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  printed  at  Venice,  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  in  1504, 4to.;  and  the  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at 
Tubigen,  1512,  4to.  See  Le  Long,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ed.  Masch.  P.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  624. 

X  Ibid,  P.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  332-339. 

(  Marsh's  Micheelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  sqq. 

n  ''  lam  si  transferas  haec  ad  Novi  Testamenti  editiones,  intelliges,  nee  Couipluten- 
Bem,  nee  Erasmicas.  neque  compilatas  ex  his  Stephanicas,  Beeanaset  Elsiviriaovs 
editiones  ullaper  m  pollere  auctoritate." — Grietb,  Prolegom.  in  N.  T.  p.  xxxv. 

%  Between  1764  and  1769,  a  warm  controversy  was  carried  on  between  Semler, 
azainst,  and  Goeze  in  defence  of  the  Complutensian  Bible.  Marsh  gives  the  titles 
of  the  several  pobUcatlons  io  his  notes  to  Michalli,  vol.  ii.  p.  851. 
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a  Latin  version  which  is  still  highly  esteemed.*  In  his  first  edi- 
tion, Erasmus  laboured  under  considerable  disadvanges.  He 
was  very  much  hurried  by  the  printer,  and  he  had  only 
four  Greek  manuscripts,  and  those  of  no  great  antiquity,  and 
containing  each  of  them  only  a  part  of  the  New  Testament — 
besidt's,  a  manuscript  of  Theophylact,  containing  his  commenta* 
ry  on  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  together  with  the  Greek 
text,  and  several  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  For  his  second 
edition  he  had  more  leisure,  besides  a  fifth  Greek  manusciipt, 
and  he  accordingly  made  a  considerable  number  of  alterations 
in  the  text,  amounting,  according  to  Mill,  to  four  hundred.  In 
his  third  edition,  1522,  having  increased  materials,  he  made  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  additional  alterations.  In  this  edition  he 
first  admitted  the  text,  L  John  v.  7,  on  the  authoriiy  of  a  British 
manuscript,  though  not  without  suspicion.  In  1527  Erasmus 
published  a  fourth  edition,  in  which  he  still  further  improved 
his  text  by  adopting  the  readings  of  the  Complutensian,  which 
was  now  made  public,  in  a  hundred  and  six  places;  to  which^ 
in  his  fifth  edition,  printed  in  1535,  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
added  a  few  more.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  Erasmus'  fifth 
and  principal  edition  varied  very  considerably  from  the  first,  and 
was  probably  much  superior  to  it.  That  it  was  not  perfect  we 
may  very  well  allow. 

Robert  Stephens,  to  whom  the  next  place  is  due,  published  at 
Paris,  in  1546,  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Complutensian  and  the  fifth  of 
Erasmus,  with  occasional  readings  from  other  editions,  and  from 
fourteen  or  fifteen  manuscripts.  In  this  edition  he  diflTered 
from  the  Complutensian  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles, 
according  to  Mill,  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  times,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  sixty-one  contained  the  genuine  read- 
ing. In  the  Revelation  he  followed  Erasmus.  Stephens'  se- 
cond edition  in  1549,  varied  from  the  first  in  only  sixty-seven 
places.t  In  1550  was  printed  his  third  and  principal  edition,  in 
a  splendid  folio,  which  from  its  elegance  and  supposed  correct- 
ness, was  generally  adopted  as  the  standard,  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  present  received  text.  This  varied  from  both  the 
former,  according  to  Mill,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  plac- 
es. In  this  edition  Stephens  inclined  more  to  the  text  of  Eras- 
mus. In  the  margin  he  gave  various  readings  from  fifteen 
manuscripts,  and  the  Complutensian.  Of  the  latter  he  noted 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  to  which  Mill  says  may  be  add- 

^  *  See  Long,  Bib.  Sac.  ed.  Masch.  P.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  281^292,  and  Mil).  Prolego&i. 
inN.T.  $lll6,8qq. 
t  MUl.  Prolegom.  in  N.  T.  $12^.— Le  Long.  Bib.  Sac.  ed.  Masch.  p.  209. 
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ed  fieven  hundred  more  not  noted  by  him,  making;  in  all  thir- 
teen hundred  places  in  which  this  edition  differed  from  the 
Complutensian,*  of  which  more  than  four  hundred,  or  one  third, 
were  in  the  Revelation  alone. 

Theodore  Beza  next,  in  1565,  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  a  revised  text,  a  new  Latin  version  and 
notes,  which  was  refloated  with  alterations  in  I5h2,  1589,  and 
159S.  In  his  several  editions  Beza  had  the  use  ot*  Robert  Ste- 
phens' collection,  containing,  as  he  asserts,  the  readings  of  about 
twenty-five  manuscripts,  together  with  two  very  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts of  his  own,  the  Codex  Beze  or  Cantabrigiensis,  and 
the  C.  Claromontanus*  But  he  seems  to  have  made  very  little 
use  of  these  advantages*  He  altered  Stephens'  text,  according 
to  Wetsteiiijt  in  only  about  fifty  places,  and  in  those  not  always 
for  the  better*  His  last  edition  printed  in  1598,  being  consider- 
ed as  the  most  accurate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  then  in 
being,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  version  published 
by  authority,  in  1611. 

We  now  come  to  the  Elzevir  edition,  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1624,  and  often  reprinted,  in  which  the  Greek  text,  previously 
fluctuating,  became  at  length  fixed  and  stable.  The  elegance 
and  correctness  of  the  productions  of  the  Elzevir  press  caused 
this  edition  to  be  generally  received  and  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard text,  a  distinction  which  it  has  maintained  for  two  centuries. 
To  this  text,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  other  critics  have  adapt- 
ed their  various  readings,  and  this  it  is  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  amend.  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  principal  preceding  editions,  and  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  in  the  opinion  of  those  at  least  who  are  none  of  its  friends, 
from  the  summary  genealogy  which  has  been  given  of  it  by  Gries- 
bach, and  his  follower  Bishop  Marsh. 

*'  We  may  now,*'  says  Griesbach,|  ''give  the  genealogy  of  the 
received  text  in  three  words.  The  later  editions  follow  that  of 
Elzevir:  this  was  compiled  from  the  editions  of  Beza  and  the 
third  of  Stephens.  Beza,  likewise,  copied  the  third  of  Stephens, 
except  in  a  few  places,  which  he  altered  at  his  pleasure,  and 
without  sufiicient  authority.  Stepheus'  third  edition  closely 
follows  the  fifth  of  Erasmus,  if  we  except  a  few  places  and  the 
Revelation,  in  which  he  preferred  the  Complutensian ;  and 
Erasmus  formed  his  text,  om  well  a$  he  could^  from  a  very  few 
manuscripts,  and  those  recent,  without  any  other  aids  than  the 
interpolated  Latin  Vulgate,  and  some  inaccurate  editions  of  a 
few  of  the  fathers." 


MUl.  Prolegom.  $1290.     t  Griesb.  Prolegom.  io  N.  T.  p.  uiiL    i  Ibid,  p.  ixxfll. 
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Bishop  Marsh  expresses  himself  in  almost  the  same  terms.* 
Griesbach  further  states,  that  the  received  text  varies  from 
that  of  Beza  in  only  about  fifty  places ;  from  that  of  Stephens 
in  about  a  huudred  ;f  and  from  both  Erasmus  and  the  Complu- 
tensian  at  once,  in  scarcely  as  many.|  It  finally  resolves  itself, 
then,  into  these  two  last  editions. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  Elzevir  edition  in 
1624,  the  stores  of  biblical  criticism  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  collection  of  various  readincrs  from  manuscripts,  the 
ancient  versions,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers;  and  its  lawsde* 
veloped  and  established  by  various  editors  and  writers ;  but  the 
the  text  itself  remained  unchanged.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
notice  all  the  works  of  this  kind  which  had  appeared  previous 
to  the  publication  of  Griesbach's  edition,  but  shall  endeavour, 
briefly  to  indicate  the  principal  sources  from  which  he  drew  his 
materials.  Walton,  in  the  celebrated  London  Polyglot,  pub- 
lished in  1657,  and  which  still  remains  the  best  work  of  the 
kind,  gave  the  first  copious  collection  of  various  readings,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  versions.  These  were  further 
augmented  m  the  edition  of  Dr.  Fell,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1675 ;  to  whom  we  are  yet  more  indebted  for  the  succeeding 
edition  of  John  Mill,  which  was  undertaken  at  his  suggestioui 
and  prosecuted  under  his  patronage.  Mill's  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  J  707,  and  entirely  eclipsed  all  the  preceding 
editions.  It  was  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  labour,  and  contained 
thirty  thousand  various  readings.  Mill,  having  reaped  his  har- 
vest of  glory,  survived  its  publication  but  fourteen  days.  This 
was  a  noble  monument — itre  perenniui.  Mill  was  the  first  who 
collected  the  quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  which  are  of 
considerable  use;  and  in  his  valuable  Prolegomena  and  notes,  he 
entablished  many  important  rules  of  sacred  criticism;  he  classi- 
fied the  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  accurately 
described  his  inanuscri|)ts,  and  estimated  the  value  of  their 
readings,  though  he  reprinted  Stephen's' text  unaltered.  Ben- 
gel,  in  his  edition  published  at  Tiibingen,  in  1734,  undertook 
to  give  an  amended  text,  but  he  confined  his  choice  of  readings 
to  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in 
the  Revelation.  He  still  further  enlarged  Mill's  collection  of 
various  readings,  and  established  the  laws  of  criticism  in  his 
Prolegomena.  The  editions  of  Mill  and  Bengel,  though  not 
wholly  superseded,  were  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  John 
James  Wetstein,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1751  and  1752,  in 

*  Marsh's  Lect.  on  Div.  Leet.  vi.  p*  108. 
t  Griesb;  Prolegom.  In  N.  T.  p.  Hi.  %  Ibid.  p.  v. 
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two  volumes,  folio — the  most  important  ofall  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament*  Wetstein  reprinted  the  Elzenr  text,  hnt  gave 
in  his  margin  such  various  readings  as  he  thought  preferable 
to  it,  together  with  the  authority  on  which  they  rested.  These 
readings,  however,  according  to  Bowyer,  who  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  them,  if  we  except  the  Revelation,  amount  only  to  three 
hundred  and  thii  tv-four  variations. from  the  text  of  Mill  or  Ste- 
phens,  many  of  which  are  of  no  im|)ortance.  Wetstein  collated 
and  procured  extiacts  from  a  great  number  of  additional  manu- 
scripts and  versions,  and  very  largely  augmented  the  previous 
collections ;  and  his  Prolegomena  and  notes  contain  a  treasure 
of  sacred  criticism,  though  not  without  some  things  which  have, 
perhaps,  justly  brought  him  under  censure.* 

Wei  come  now  to  the  edition  of  Griesbach.  In  1774,  he  pub- 
lished at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology, 
the  first  part  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  the  first  three 
Gospels,  in  the  foim  of  a  synopsis  or  harmony,  with  an  amend- 
ed text  and  select  various  readings.  This  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  second  part,  containing  the  Gospel  of  John  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  second 
volume  containing  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation,  edited  in 
the  same  manner.f  In  1777,  he  reprinted  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels in  the  usual  order.  These  publications  constitute  the  first 
edition  of  his  New  Testament.  The  first  volume  of  his  second 
edition,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  at  Halle  in 
17116 ;  the  second  volume,  completing  the  New  Testament,  was 
not  published  before  1806.  In  the  Prolegomena  to  his  first 
volume,  he  reviews  at  some  length  the  histoiy  of  the  received 
text — explains  the  design  of  his  work,  and  the  rules  of  criticism 
by  which  he  was  governed,  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts, verMions  and  fathers,  which  were  used  for  his  edition. 
The  second  volume,  likewise,  contains  a  similar  catalogue.  In 
this  second  edition,  Griesbach  availed  himself  of  the  valuable 
accessions  which  the  stock  of  critical  materials  had  received 
sulisequently  to  the  publication  of  his  first,  in  the  editions  of 
Matthaei,  Alter  and  Birch,  and  the  collations  of  Sabatier  and 
Blanchini,  Knittel,  Woidc,  Georgi,  and  Miimer,  Brtdenkampf, 
Dobrowsky,  White  and  others.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  an  amended  text,  was  published  by  Professor  Mat- 
thaei  at  Riga,  betweeen  1782  and  1788,  in  twelve  octavo  vo- 
lumes, with  various  readings,  chiefly  collected  from  manuscripts 
found  at  Moscow^  Professor  Alter  likewise,  in  his  edition  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1766  and  1 7b7,  from  a  single  manuscript,  gave 

*  See  Le  Long.  Bib  Sac.  ed.  ^asch.  P.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  244,  iqq.         t  Ibid.  p.  847. 
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various  readings  from  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library,  and 
from  several  versions.     And  Professor  Birch  published  at  Co* 
penhagen  in  1788,  an  edition  of  the  Gospel^  containing  various 
readings  collected  from  the  three  Syriic  -versiops,  and  from 
Greek  manuscripts  in  the  principal  libraries  in  Germany,  Italy* 
France  and  Spain.  The  other  eritiea  above  named  furnished  the 
readings  of  some  additional  manuscripts,  and  of  the  Latin,  Sahi« 
die,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic  and  Gothic  versions.  In  his  se« 
cond.  volume,  Gries^ch  was  likewise  assisted  by  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  published  by  Dr.Knappat  Halle,  in  17U7, 
containing  an  amended  text.    This  edition  has  obtained  a  wide 
circulation,  and  is  by  many  preferred^to  tbatof  Griesbach  him* 
self.    It  supports  the  received  text  in  opposition*  to  his  most  im- 
portant alterations.  Tothe  materiah  derived  from  these sourceSt 
and  from  the  previous  labours  of  Walton,*Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengel, 
and  others,  Griesbach  added  some  collected  by  himself.  He  dili- 
gently collated  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  found  in 
the  works  of  Origen,  and  partially  those  of  Clemens  A lexdriuus; 
and  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  public  U^raries  of 
these  countries.     The  result  of  these  researches  he  gave  to  the 
public  in  178-5  and  1793,  in  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
Sjfmbalse CritioB.^   He di9tinctl^ states,  however, t  that  theonly 
manuscript  which  he  examined  throughout,  was  that  marked  by 
him  Codex  |j,  a  mfinoscript  of  the  ninth  century,  containing 
the  Gospels,  and  preserved  in  ihe  royal  library  at  Paris.     The 
rest  he  only  examined  in  small  portions,  or  consulted  in  the 
more  important  places.     His  object  was  less  to  collect  new 
readings,  than  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  fidelity  of  those  who  had  previously  collated  them.  The 
whole  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  which  readings  were 
collected  for  Griesbach's  edition,  was,  in  the  Gospels,  by  his 
enumeration,  355 ;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  aiid  the  Catho- 
lic Epistliis,  by  our  compulation,  133;  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  160;  and  ii\  the  Revelation,  56.     It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,,  that  all,  these  were  complete  copies.'    Many, 
and  among  ihem  the  most  ancient,  were  more  or  less  mutilated ; 
some  contained  only  fragments  of  a  book  or  chapter;  and  the 
greater' part  were,  as  G.riesbach  candidly  iltates,*only  partially 
or  cursorily  collated,     ^ill,  however,  it. must  be  admitted  that 
the  hnaterials -possessed  by  him  vere  very  respectable,  and  far 
more  abundant  than  had  been  collected  for  any  previous  edition. 

*  SymboMe  Criticie  ad  rapplendas  et  corrigendas  Turiaruin  N.  T.  leetionam  col- 
lectiones.  Accedlt  muHorom  N.  T.  Codicam  GrecopoiQ  Descriptio  et  Exam^s. 
9  vols.  8vo.  Hale.  17b5^1793.      *  .  tProlegom.  in  N.  T.  p.  Iiv.  n. 
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V 

We  are  now  to  iiiquire  in  what  manner  he  applied  them  to 
the  purpose  of  restoring;  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment* The  critical  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  were 
such,  in  general,  as- had  been  approved  by  preceding  or  cotem* 
porary  critics.  •  In  particular,  the  very  hinge  of  his  system,  the 
distribution  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions' of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  several  classes  or  families,  according  to  their  in- 
ternal marks  of  relation  or  consanguinity,  rf  we  may  so  S]>eak, 
bad  been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  •Bengel,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  tp  the  formation  of  an  amended  text;  and  the 
yery  same  classification  adopted  by  Griesbacb,  had  been  still 
more  fully  exhibited  and  recommended  by  his  teacher  Semler, 
as  Dr.  Laurence  has  shewn  by  quotations  from  their  wiitings.* 
Indeed,  Griesbach«  himself  was  too  candid  to  deny  or  con- 
ceal his  obligations  to*Bengel  and  Semler,  which  he  directly 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.t  His  merits  then,  must  be  sought  in  the 
application  of  this  system  to  the  materials  which  he  possessed, 
and  in  the  results  to  which  it  has  Jed.  What  these  results  are 
we  shall  |£e  in  the  sequel.  As  to  the  application  of  the  sys- 
tem, Griesbacb,  after  Semler,  arranged  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  which  had  been  collated,  in  three  classes, 
or  families,  according  to  the  |)articular  recension  or  edition  of 
the  text  which  they  seem  to  exhibit,  or  from  which  they  appear 
to  have  sprung;  whioh  he  denominated  from  the  places  where 
those  several  texts  are^supposed' respectively  to  have  prevailed, 
the  Alexandrine^  the  Oixidental^  or  Western,  and  the  Byzan^ 
tine.  The  origin  and  source  of  these  several  texts  he  does  not 
profess  to  have  discovered,  but  contents  himself  with  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  as  evidenced  by  the  agreement  ef  the  manu- 
scripts of  each  class  among  themselveis,  and  with  the  scriptural 
quotations  of  the  fathers  who  lived  and.  wrote  in  those  quarters 
respectively,  *t6  which-  they  are  assigned.)  For  example,  that 
there  were  two  different  recension^  or  texts  prevalent  as  early 
as  the  third  century,  is  proved  by  the  difference  between  the 
quotatioYis  found  in  the  works  of  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, on  the  one  hand,  and  those  -of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
on  the  other;  and  some  manuscfipts  are  found  to  agree  with 
the  former,  and  some  with  the  lattef. .  There  are  other  manu- 

'  Bengel.  Apparat.  Critic'  P.  i.  $  31  and  $  32,  'Obs.  31.  Semler.  Wetstenii  U- 
belli  ad  Crisin,  &.c,  ed.  1766,  pp.  177, 193,  196,  and  Apparat.  ad'Liberal.  N.Tv 
Interpr.  ed.  1767,  p.  45.    Cited  in  Laurence's  Remarks,  ch.  ii. 

t  Ego  vero,  doctis  nonuoUis  Bengelii  observationibns  admonitns,  earn  viam, 
qoam  Semtems  ingredi  coeperat,  quamque.  diatomio  studio  eddctos  lyiice  veram 
eue  per^pezeram,  longius  et  ad  melam  usque  persequi  me  debere  autumabam.** 
NT.Prmf.p.y,  'tibid.    Prolegom..p.  Uiiv.    . 
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scripts  which  differ  from  both,  and  are  found  to  agree  with  the 
quotations  of  those  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
thereby  constituting  a  third  class.  But  it  liappens,  most  fre* 
quentiy,  that  a  manuscript  is  found  to  agree  uniformly  with  nei- 
ther of  the  foregoing  classed,  but  corresponds  sometimes  with 
one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  the 
three.*  Hence,  there  is  need  of  no  little  cricical  acumen— and, 
in  some  cases,  the  greatest  is  not  sufficient — to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  genealogy  of  the  text.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  in  this  case  is,  first,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  a  comparison  of  all  the  fathers  and  versions  which  de- 
cidedly exhibit  the  same  recension,  what  are  the  native  or  cAar- 
aderistic  readings  of  that  recension ;  preference  being  giv^n 
to  those  which  are  supported  by  the  most  nncient  witnessesi 
and  by  the  best  internal  evidences  of  genuinooess.t  Next,  to 
distribute  the  several  readings  of  each  manuscript  according  to 
their  agreement  with  the  charaiSteristic  readings  of  this  or  that 
recension  respectively.  Thus,  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  ma- 
nuscript is  found  to  follow  one  recension  in  tKe  Go^els,  ano- 
ther in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  third  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles;  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  in  the  former 
part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  agrees  with  the  Western  recen* 
sion,  while  in  the  rest  of  St.  Matthew,  and  in  the  other.  Gospels 
it  follows  the  Alexandrine. 

Supposing  then,  the  justice  of  this  system  of  recensions,  and 
the  propriety  of  a  corresponding  classification  of  manuscripts,  to 
be  established  on  sufficient  grounds,  there  immediately  results 
from  it  another  principle  of  great*  infiportance,  which  is,  that 
all  the  mtne89e$  of  any  one  doss  are  to  be  counted  but  as  one,  and 
can  give  only  a  single  testimony.!  It  is  evident  that  any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  pi'inted  edition  can  confer  ho  more  authority 
on  a  disputed  passage  than  a  single  copy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  any  number  of  manuscripts  copied  from,  a  common 
source*  They  all  rep/resent  but  one  and  the.  same  original. 
But  when  two  or  more  different  and  independent  editions  con- 
spire, they  furnish*the  testim^my  of  separate  witnesses.  Hence, . 
the  value  of  a  veaduig  in  the  NewTestaineut  is  to  be  estimat- 
ed not  merely  by  the  number  of  manuscripts  in  which  it  is  foundi 

*  "  Nulla  receniio  in  codice  olio  jam  supentite  reperitur  intaminata,  qoalu  pri- 
mitns  faerat."— lb.  p.  Imviii. 

t  "Cum  v^ro  h^jualDodi  corruptiones  neutiquam  codices  ejusdem  recensionis 
omaes  invaaerint,  sed  slagulos  tantdin  dpformarint,  intelligttur  etiam,  perma^i 
momenti  esse,  at  nativa  recensionis  cujusque  lectio  indagator  Comparand!  scili- 
eet  sunt  codices,  Patres  et  Teniones  omnes  eandem  recensionem  exhibentes,  et 
a  lectionibns  in  ipsia  obviis  seligenda  est  ea,  quam  et  vetustiores  testes  et  interna 
bonitatis  indicia  pr»  reiiquis  commendant"*— t)>.  p.  lxivlii«  t  Ibid,  p.  luii. 
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but  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  such  as  belongs  to  different  re* 
consions  or  editifoDs  of  the  text.  It  may  consequently  happen, 
that  a  readini^,  probable  in  itself,  and  supported  ohiy  by  two  or 
three  manuscripts  of  separate  classes,  or  ev^n  of  a  single  class, 
may  and  should  be  preferred  to  one  which  has  a  hundred  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  same  family  on  its  dide;*  and  this  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  because  if  the  Western  and  Alexandrine  re- 
censions comparatively  few  manuscripts  remain,  while  those  of 
the  Byzantine  are  very  numerous.  The  age  moreover  of  ma- 
nuscripts must  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  greatest  weight 
being,  of  course,  assigned  to  the  most  ancient.  Yet  the  age 
of  the  text  itself  is  of  still  more' importance;  since  a  recent  manu- 
script may  have  beto  copied  from,  and  so  represent  the  text  of 
one  of  great  antiquity — possibly  more  ancient  than  any  now 
extant.t  After  alK  a  difficulty  of  no  small  magnitude  remains 
behind,  and  that  is,  to  determine,  among  the  several  reeensibns 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Geek  text  to  exhibit,  what  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  each,  and  what  degree  of  authority  is  to 
be  assigned  to  them  respectively;  and  the  decision  of  this 
question  involves  many'minute  considerations.  The  Western 
recension,  for  example,  frequently  preserves  the  genuine  read* 
ings  which  are  harsh  and  unusual;  and  which  in  the  other  re- 
censions are  supplanted  by  Others  more  congenial  to  the  Greek 
idiom.  The  Western,  on  tlie  other  side,  abounds  wiih  glosses, 
and  explanatory  additions,  from  which  the  others  are  free.  In 
general,  the  nature  of  the*  reading  itself  in  question,  determines 
the  proper  weight  to  be  allowed  to  each  recension;  in  readings 
of  a  certain  description,  the  Alexandrine— -in  those  of  another 
kind,  the  Western  recension  will  have  the  preponderance.^ 
Those  readings  wherein  they  all  agree  are  to  be  counted  un* 
doubtedly  genuine.  Where  they  differ,  the  most  ancient  is  to 
be  preferred.  A  reading,  good  in  iiselff  if  it  have  the  support 
of  any  one  ancient  rccensibn,  is  to  be  adopted,  although 
the  majority  of  the  witnesses  may  be  against  it.^  These,  and 
various  other  rjiles,  are  laid  d<^wn  by  Griesbach  as  the  basis  of 
his  criticism,  and  are,* for  tiie  most  part,  approved  by  the  gene* 
ral  consent  of  critics. .  •        '         * 

From  the  general  outline  of  his  system,.whieh  we  have  now 
given,  it  appears  that  the  main  hinges  on  whidh  it  turns  alie,  tha 

*  Ibid,  p.  Ui.  ''^Quotquot  enim  Bjd  eandem  recensfonem  pertinent  testes  inter- 
le  consentientes,  pro  uniqo  baberi  debeot.  Usa  igitur  Teoire  potest,  nt  duo 
tresve  codices  tantundem  valeant,  quantmn  alii  ceotam." — Ibid,  p.  ixxix.  and  Sym- 
bolae  Crit.  vol.  u.  p.  624.  i  Ibid  p.  ixix. 

t  "  Pro  diversis  enim  leclidnnm  generibas  dtversum  est  recensiotis  CDJpsqut 
momentom.  In  alio genere  occidentaKs  i^ecellilo, In  tilio  Afexandrina  pfm  poado- 
ris  habet."— Ibid.  p.  Ixiviii.  ^  IbM..p.  Iixx. 
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doetrine  of  three  principal  ancient  recensions  of  the. Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  correspondent  classification  of 
all  the  manuscript^,  versions  and  fathers.  These  principles  wero 
not  nevr,  but  to  Griesbach  is  due  the  credit  of  having,  with  ex* 
traordinary  and  indefatigable  diligence,  applied  them  to  the  vast 
BUMS  of  critical  materials  collected  by  his  predecessors,  and  of 
having  exhibited  their  results  in  a  lucid  and  perspicuous  man- 
ner in  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  This 
was  unquestionably  a  task  of  immense  labour,  and  he  has  ac- 
complished it  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  work  will  always  be 
of  great  value  to  scholars,  as  comprising  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  of  any  impor- 
tance, known  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  digested  in  the  most 
convenient  form  ;  and  of  still  higher  value  to  christians,  as  af- 
fording a  final  and  decisive  proof  how  little  the  whole  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  various  readings  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
sacred  text,  or  the  doctrines  of  their  faith.  This,  we  must  say 
again,  we  account  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  all  the  labours  of 
biblical  critics. 

Of  the  merit  of  Griesbach's  laboursin'anotherpoint  of  view, 
as  regards  the  justness  of  the  system  of  recensions  adopted  by 
him — his  success  in  assigning  to  each  its  true  relative  value— 
and  in  referring  the  various  manuscripts,  versions  and  fathers  to 
these  several  recensions — and  finally,  the  value  of  his  emenda- 
tions of  the  text — we  are  bound  to  give  our  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion,  by  kiying  before  them  the  oppos- 
ing views  of  Dr.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Nolan,  on  these  points, 
though  we  are  sensible  of  the  difiiculty  of  doing  them  even  im* 
perfect  justice*  in  the  space  which  we  have  left.  And  first,  as 
to  bis  system  of  recensions— ^Sriesb^ch,  in  his  €ur4B  in  EpiHoItn 
Paulinas^  to  which  he  often  refers  in  explanation  of  his  theory, 
supposes  the  existence  t^f  Jive  or  six  different  recensions  of  the 
text:  and  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Gospels,  he  acknowledges 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  precise  number,  and  of 
referring  to  each  its  appropriate  manuscripts,  which  he  pronoun* 
ces  to  be  the  only  true  wag  of  proceeding,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  admits  that  he  was  forced  by  the  insurmountable  difliculties 
which  attended  it,  to  pursae  a  diflfereot  com*se.*  The  resttlta^ 
therefore,  at  which  he  arrived,  wooM  seem  by  his  own  showing, 
to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation.t    At  the  head  of  the  Alei- 


•  it 


Sed  hec  via  (qvuim  uniu  veram  etK  certistime  mibi  peraiuumm  eit)  adeo  eait 
ilDpedtta  hactenus,  tantisque  difficaltatibos  obstructa,  ut  aliam  queerere  invitos  ssepe 
eofcerer."^ Grieab.  Ewsng.  Pr<tf.  p.  xii,  cited  in  tauraite's  Remarktt  ch.  ii. 

t  Dr.  Scholis,  in  his  Curet  CrUiai^  in  f^ariam  TeXtiu  Ewtngeliontm,  coMhthit 
the  prospectas  of  a  new  edition  of  the  0reek  Testanutnt,  of  which  we  undentpna 
the  first  volume  has  lieen  recently  poblisbed,  aeknownd^s  Jive  reeensioiu  of  the 
text,  whii^  he  maizes  the  basis  of  Lis  system. 
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andrine  recension,  according  to  Griesbach's  system,  stands  Ori« 
gen,  the  celebrated  catechist  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  To  the  readings  found  in  his 
workn,  and  those  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  attaches  the 
highest  value,  as  supposing  them  to  exhibit  the  most  ancient  or 
primitive  text ;  and  such  manuscripts  as  he  finds  to  agree  more 
or  less  with  them,  he  refers  to  the  same  recension.  To  this  clasSf 
though  he  follows  neither  of  the  three  exclusively,  he  assigns 
in  general  the  greatest  weight,  while  he  allows  the  least  to  the 
Byzantine.  Now  both  Mr.  Nolan  and  Dr.  Laurence  agree  ia 
depriving  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  the  testimony  of  Origen, 
on  which  it  principally  rests.  Dr.  Laurence  objects  to  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  Griesbach  to  ascertain  the  conformity  of  his 
principal  manuscripts  with  the  text  of  Origen,  as  leading  to  a 
faulty  result,  as  well  as^charges  him  with  inadvertence  and  in- 
accuracy in  its  application.  The  proofs  which  he  offers  in  detul 
on  both  these  points,  do  not  admit  of  abridgement ;  but  we  will 
give  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  results 
to  which  it  leads. 

**  Grieabach's  mode  of  ascertaining  the  class  of  a  manuscript,*'  ob- 
serves Dr.  Laurence,*  **  is  to  compute  its  various  readings^  or  deviations 
from  the  received  text ;  and  if  they  prove  numerous,  to  take  it  from  the 
Byzantine,  and  to  rank  it  under  that  text  which  appears  principally  to 
participate  in  them.** 

The  inadequacy  of  this  mode  he  shews  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

**  The  xnanuscript  marked  A  he  represents  as  belonging  to  the  A]ex« 
andrine  class  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  because  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  deviations  from  the  received  text,  it  agrees  one  hundred 
and  ten  times  with  Origen,  and  differs  from  him  only  sixty.  Now  let 
us  turn  the  scale  and  institute  a  comparison  founded  upon  its  variations, 
not  firom  the  received  text,  but  from  the  Alexandrine,  or  the  quotations 
of  Origen.  Griesbach  states  that  the  manuscript  A  differs  both  from 
Origen  and  from  the  received  text  sixty  times.  He  also  informs  us  that 
it  differs  from  Origen  alone,  when  it  agrees  with  the  received  text,  ninet^' 
six  times.  Adding,  therefore,  these  numbers  together,  we  perceive  that 
the  deviations  of  A  from  Origen,  or  from  the  Alexandrine  text,  amount 
to  one  hundred  andfifty^six  in  all.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  out  of  these 
it  agrees  with.the  received  or  Byzantine  text,  when  it  differs  from  Ori- 
gen fiutely-stx  times,  and  dissents  from,  it  only  sixty  1  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  unavoidable,  and  we  seem  compelled  upon  this  calcula- 
tion, to.  class  the  manuscript  under  the  Byzantine  text,  as  we  were  upon 
the  other  calculation  under  the  Alexandrine;  so  that  a  diametrically 
opposite  result  takes  place.*** 

*  Lanrence's  Remarics,  ch.  ir.  t  Ibid,  ch.  ill.  , 
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'•  Laurence  states  further,  that  a  persuasion  of  the  little 
dependence  to  Ipd  placed  upon  Gricsbach's  calculations,  induced 
him  to  take  the  pains  to  go  over  the  same  ground  himself,  and  to 
compare  the  various  readings  of  the  mfinuscript  A  with  the  text 
ofOrigen,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Symbolse  Cri<» 
tic® ;  and  be  thus  gives  the  result: 

^^  Griesbach  calculates  the  agreements  of  A  and  Qngen,  in  their  devi- 
ations from  the  received  text,  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  their  disa- 
greements at  sixty,  and  therefore  classes  A  under  the  Alexandrine  text. 
I  make  the^agreements  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  including  forty-eight 
inconstant  readings^  and  the  disagreements  one  hundred  and  forty :  so 
that  thus,  even  according  to  his  mode  of  investigating  the  class,  there 
appears  little  or  no  preponderance  of  the  Alexandrine.  But  if  we  shift 
the  balance,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  preponderance  of  the  By- 
zantine: for  then  the  agreements  of  A  with  the  received  text,  in  its  de- 
viations from  Origen,  will  be  found  to  be  four  hundred  and  forty-four; 
(i.  e.  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  constant,  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  inconstant,  readings ;)  and  the  disagreements  will  be  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  leaving  an  excess  of  three  hundred  and  four  in  favour  of 
the  Byzantine,  against  the  Alexandrine  text.*' 


Having  thus  shewn  the  inadequacy  of  Griesbach's  method  of 
classifying  his  manuscripts,  Dr.  Laurence  propose^  another 
mode,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the  only  fair  one: 

**The  object  simply  seems  to  be,  to  determine  with  which,  out  of 
three  texts,  a  manuscript  has  the  greatest  conformity.  And  this,  I  pre- 
sume, can  only  be  effected,  not  by  considering  the  character  of  its  de^ 
viationsfrom  one  particular  text,  but  the  separate  sums  of  its  agreements 
or  disagreements  with  all  three^  each  contrasted  with  the  other  ;*'* 

Which  he  goes  on  to  exemplify  at  length,  with  nearly  the 
same  result;  fVom  which  he  again  draws  the  conclusion  *'that 
the  affinity  of  the  manuscript  A  is  much  greater  to  the 
Byzantine  text,  than  either  to  the  Western  or  to  the  Alex- 
andritie/'  And  this  conclusion  is  of  considerable  moment,  be- 
cause this  same  manuscript  is  appealed  to  by  Griesbach  as  a 
witness  in  favour  of  one  of  the  most  important  alterations  which 
he  has  ventured  to  make  in  the  text  of  th^  New  Testament.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  although  Dr.  Laurence  speaks  Ajfpo- 
ihetically  of  three  classes  of  text,  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
existence  of  an  Alexandrine  text  has  been  yet  established  by 
any  adequate  proof;  certainly  not,  he  thinks,  by  the  readings 
of  Origen,  which  are  mainly  relied  on  for  its  support.  He  has 
ascertained,  by  adiligent  investigation ,t  that  the  whole  amount  of 

*  LRorence'i  Remarks,  ch.  iv.  Ibid,  ch.  v* 
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the  readings  of  Origen,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ^^'wwkthvMdred 
and  ninej  out  of  which,  are  two  kmndred  and  iwenty-rix  which 
coincide  with  either  Western  or  Alexandrine  authority,  or  with 
both.  Of  the  remainder,  many,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  accord 
with  the  Byzantine,  but  many  more  are  perfectly  insulated.  The 
number,  however,  of  the  latter,  may,  doubtless,  be  very  consid- 
erably reduced,  by  making  due  allowances  for  the  freedom  of 
q'lotation,  and  for  the  errors  of  transcription,"  Sec.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  readings  which  coincide  with  one  or 
both  of  the  above  classes,  *^one  hundred  and  cighteen^^^  says  Dr. 
Laurence,  **are  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  ninttyi 
by  both  Western  and  Alexandrine  united,. and  only  eighteen  bj 
Alexandrine  alone.  Supposing  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine 
text,  we  may  presume  that  Origen  would  frequently  have  asso- 
ciates of  the  description  in  peculiar  readings ;  but  this  presump- 
tion is  far  from  being  warranted  by  fact.  For  in  truth,  the  very 
reverse  takes  place ;  as  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
readin^rs,  Origen  has  but  eighteen  distinguishable  from  the 
Western  text,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  any  other  Alexandrine 
father  ;^^  and  in  all  of  these,  but  five,  by  only  one.  *'On  the 
other  hand,"  adds  Dr.  Laurence,  ''his  alliance  with  Western 
authority,  in  exclusion  of  the  Alexandrine,  is  so  intimate,  that 
he  rends*  with  that  alone,  not  eighteen,  but  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  times,  a  full  moiety  of  the  whole  amount." 

From  the  foregoing  statements  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
form  some  opinion  of  the  grounds  on  which  Griesbach's  systena 
of  classification  rests,  and  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  re- 
sults which  he  has  drawn  from  it.  If  the  former  be  deemed 
insecure,  his  most  important  alterations  of  the  text  immediately 
fail  to  the  ground  ;  for  these  are  built  upon  the  coiricurrence  of 
a  few  witnesses  of  an  assumed  Alexandrine  class,  with  those  of 
the  Western,  against  a  host  of  the  Byzantine.  Mr.  Nolan^ 
however,  agrees  with  Griesbach  in  recognizing  three  principal 
classes  of  text,  though  he  differs  from  him  in  his  method  of 
investigating  the  several  classes,  and  in  regard  to  their  desig- 
nation, locality,  and  respective  value.  And,  in  fact,  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  us,  he  practically  reduces  them  to  two,  since  he  does 
not  allow  to  Griesbaeh's  Alexandrine  text  any  authority  as  an 
independent  witness  on  either  side.  The  reason  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  influence  which  that  text  has  exerted  over  both 
the  others.*  Mr.  Nolan  has  shown,  conclusively,  that  the  par- 
ticular works  of  Origen  relied  on,  were  written  at  Ceesareai  in 
Palestine,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  when  he  was  forced, 
under  most  disgraceful  circumstances,  to  make  a  precipitate 

*  NolftD'i  Inquiiy,  p.  367. 
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llifbt,  widioot  bis  books,  from  Alesandria,  to  wbkh  he  never 
returned.*  Here  bis  t6xt  was  adopted,  and  made  current 
tbrough  an  edition  published  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Constantine;  while  the  text  of  He- 
sychius*  edition  prevailed  at  Alexandria  for  some  time  at  leasts 
though  afterwards  superseded  by  the  preceding.t  Thi^,  how- 
ever, would  amount  to  little  niore  than  merely  a  change  of 
names,  still  leaving  the  weight  of  Origen's  testimony  in  a  par- 
ticular scale.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Nolan  goes  further,  and  main- 
tains that  the  inconstant  or  contradictory  quotations  of  Origen, 
agreeing  ini  the  same  passage  sometimes  with  one  class  of  text, 
and  sometime  with  another,  prevent  his  admission  as  a  uniform 
witness  on  the  side  of  either.|  And,  indeed,  the  concessions  of 
Griesbach  himself,  deprive  Origen's  testimony  of  the  weight 
which  he  claims  for  it.  He  admits  that,  both  in  the  printed 
editions  and  manuscript  copies  of  his  works,  his  quotations  of 
Scripture  have  been  frequently  interpolated  by  editors  and 
transcribers — that  he  often  quotes  loosely,  changing  words  or 
the  order  of  construction,  d&c— and  that  the  text  from  which  he 
quoted  was  itself  not  free  from  corruptions.^ 

Origen's  testimony  being  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  Nolan  pro- 
ceeds to  account  for  the  coincidence  of  tho  Oriental  and  Western 
versions  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  which  is  relied  on  by  Gries- 
bach as  furnishing  the  testimony  of  independent  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  genuine  reading.  While  he  fully  admits  this  co- 
incidence, Mr.  Nolan  endeavours  to  deprive  it  of  all  weight,  by 
tracing  it  to  its  source  in  the  influence  of  the  Palestine  edition 
published  by  Eusebius,  and  the  rcvisals  which  those  versions 
have  undergone. 

**  On  descending  to  a  closer  view  of  the  subject,*'  says  Mr.  Nolan,|| 
**  and  considering  the  affinity  observed  to  exist  between  the  old  Italick 
veriion  and  the  original  Greek,  there  is,  at  the  first  glance,  something 
suspicious  in  the  conformity,  which  betrays  an  alliance  of  a  recent  date. 
For  this  affinity  was  not  discoverable  in  the  Italick  version  in  St.  Je- 
rome's days.  At  the  command  of  Pope  Damasus,  he  undertook  the 
revisal  of  the  Latin  translation,  on  account  of  its  deviation  from  the 
original.1I  This  undertaking  alone  would  sufficiently  declare  St.  Je- 
rome's opinion  of  this  dissimilarity,  which  he  undertook  to  remedy  i  if 


«  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp,  8, 11, 364, 96&.        t  lb.  pp.  11 ,  1S9, 190.        t  lb.  pp.  7^ 

^  Grieab.  Symb.  Crit  torn.  1,  pp.  cviii,  cix.  cited  at  length  by  Mr.  Nolan,  p.  S90. 

I  Inquiry,  pp.  14, 15. 

f  St.  HIer.  Marcel,  Ep.  cii-  torn.  U.  p.  396.    Conf.  Ihimai.  Epi«t.  eixiii.  torn.  iii. 
p.  349. 
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he  had  not  in  numerous  places  pointed  it  out*    And  his  dedaratioi» 
are  fullj  supported  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine.**  t 

« 

Mr.  Nolan  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  Latin,  version  and  the  Greek,  observed,  and  vainly  attempted 
to  be  remedied  by  St.  Jerome,  was  effectually  cured  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  rentury,  by  Cassiodorus,  who  rx^rrected  the 
old  Italick  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek, |  by  erasing  the  words 
of  (be  former  translation,  and  substituting  those  of  the  latter  in 
his  manuscripts,  with  which  he  then  incorporated  the  original 
Greek  in  the  same  volume.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  the 
affinity  now  discoverable  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  text ; 
and  to  the  same  source  he  refers  the  origin  of  the  Greek-Latin 
manuscripts,  which  occupy  a  principal  rank  in  Griesbach*s  sys- 
tem of  classification.  In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Nolan  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  affinity  of  the  old  Italick  with  the  Syriack 
version,  by  tracini?  it  to  the  correction  of  the  former  by  the 
latter,  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne;^  and  he 
strengtbens  his  conclusion  as  well  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
those  versions,  as  by  the  consideration  that  the  oldest,  manu- 
scripts now  extant  containing  the  Western  text,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cambridge  and  the  Yerceli  MSS.  capuot  claim 
an  antiquity  prior  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Mr.  Nolan  next  considers  the  affinity  uf  the  Latin  Vulgate 
and  the  Oriental  versions  with  the  Alexandrine  recension  of 
the  Greek  text,  and  traces  it  to  the  influence  of  the  edition  of 
the  latter  published  by  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  tinder  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
eentury.  The  fact  of  this  influence  he  substantiates,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  later  date  of  most  of  the  versions  in  question^ 
by  their  exhibiting  the  sections  and  canons  introduced  by  Euse- 
bius in  the  division  of  the  text-— and  by  their  agreement  in  the 
omission  of  several  passages  found  in  the  received  text^  which 
were  at  variance  with  his  peculiar  opinions.  The  influence  of 
his  edition  on  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Je- 
rome himself,  the  author  of  that  version.  || 

"  If  the  influence  of  the  edition  of  Eusebius  extended  thus 
wide,"  says  Mr.  Nolan,^  *' embracing  both  extremes  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  affectiutjf  the  Eastern  and  Western  transfa" 
tiong;  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  its  operation  on  the  original 
Greek  must  have  been  more  powerful,  where  it  was  aided  by 

*  Vid.  Simon  Hist,  des  Vers;  ch.  v.  p.  40,  sqq. 
t  S.  Augast  8.  HieroD.  Ep.  Ixii.  torn  ii.  c.  161,  c  ed.  Bened. 
t  SimoD-  ibid.  p.  93.  $  Nolan's  Inquiry ,  p.  22,  sqq. 

H  Vide  S.  Hieroo.  £pi8t.  Damas.  torn,  iv  in  ioil.         f  Inquiry,  p.  33.- 
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his  immecliate  reputation,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
Btantine."     But  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  extend 
this  influence  was  the  mode  of  dividing  the  text  introduced  by 
him,   which  offered  great  conveniences  to  readers;  and  which 
accordingly  has  been  adopted  in  the  whole  body  of  Greek  mH« 
nuscripts,  thereby  affording  no  ambiffuous  evidence  of  their  |.iar- 
tial  descent,  at  least,  from  the  editiim  set  forth  by  EusebiMS. 
Mr.  Nolan  does  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  ftirther — and  he  ad- 
duces some  weighty  reasons  in  support  of  the  charge— with 
wilful  corruptions  of  the  Sacred  text,  in  omitting  some,  and  al- 
tering other  important  passages,  to  suit  his  own  views;*  and  in 
particular,  with  having  originated  those  readings,  1  Timothy 
iii«  16,  Acts  XX.  28,  and  1  John  v.  7,  which  Griesbach  has  adopt- 
ed in  his  edition  as  genuinOf     For  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Nolan 
offers  in  detail  on  all  the  foregoing   points,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  very  elaborate  work.     From  the  whole  he  draws 
the  conclusion,  that  Griesbach^s  system  of  classification,  and 
bis  alterations  of  the  text  founded  upon  it,  can  derive  no  sup- 
port from  the  authority  of  Origen,  or  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Eastern  and  Western  versions  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts, thus  traced  up  to  its  source  in  the  prevailing  influence 
of  the  edition  set  forth  by  Eusebius. 

Having  in  this  manner  undermined  the  foundations  of  Girics- 
bach*s  critical  system,  Mr.  Nolun  infers  that  his  whole  super- 
structure must  fall  to  pieces;  and  he  then  proposes  to  recom- 
pose  the  same  materials  in  a  different  form,  and  on  sounder 
principles.  Manuscripts,  he  observes,  may  be  distributed  into 
several  classes,  according  to  the  coincidetices  of  their  peculiar 
readings ;  but  which  of  these  varieties  was  the  original  reading  of 
the  sacred  text  remains  still  to  be  determined.  The  first  sug- 
gestion is,  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  scriptural  quotations  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  but  he  shows  that  these 
furnish  no  adequate  criterion  of  the  UienU  reading  of  the  sacred 
text,  though  highly  calculated  to  vindicate  its  doctrinal  integri- 
ty. These  writers  were  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  that  they  seldom  resorted  to  the  writt)en  text  in 
making  their  quotations,  but  wer^  accustomed  to  quote  from 
memory,  and  with  some  latitude,  adhering  to  the  sense  indeed, 
but  often  deviating  from  the  exact  phraseology.  No  appeal 
then  can  be  admitted  to  them,  unless  on  particular  occasions, 

*  Mr.  Nolan  advertBjMirticalariy  to  the  facilitiea  afforded  Eusebius  in  tbis  respect, 
by  the  general  deatniction  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian 
and  Mttximian,  which  created  the  demand  for  new  copies ;  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  lierssy»  to  which  he  is  mora  than  iSApected  of  haviog  been  fisvoarably 
ihclinad. 
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where  thej  expre»tly  refer  to  the  text  of  Seripture.*  On 
point  Mr.  Nolan  stren^thenfl  brmself  vrith  the  authority  of 
Croius,.  Hatthasi,  Garbdius,  and  other  critics.  He  next  ad- 
verts to  the  ancient  versions,  and  after  investigating  the  claims 
of  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  and  others,  concludes 
that  neither  of  them  can  establish  a  title  to  an  antiquity  prior 
to  the  fourth  century — that  they  were  either  founded  upon,  or 
corrected  by,  a  later  edition  of  the  Greek ;  and  consequently 
can  afford  no  criterion  of  the  primitive  text.t  lioth  in  adopt- 
ing this  conclusion,  and  elsewhere,  as  regards  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, we  conceive  that  Mr.  Nolan  has  expressed  himself  in  ra- 
ther unguarded,  and  seemingly  contradictory  terms,  since  he 
afterwards  appeals  to  the  same  version  as  an  ancient  and  com- 
petent witness.  If  we  rightly  comprehend  him,  however,  his 
object  is  merely  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  the  Syriac  version 
in  either  of  its  three  forms,  (the  Pesbito,  the  Philoxenian,  and 
the  Jerusalem,)  from  affording  any  support  to  the  coincident 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  Greek  text,  on  the  gromid  that  that 
version  has  been  influenced  by  the  edition  of  Eusebius :  while 
be  still  claims  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  Pesbito  or  vul- 
gar Syriac,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  where  it  coincides  with 
the  Byzantine  or  received  text,  as  a  separate  witness,  on  the 
similar  ground,  which  he  endeavours  to  establish,  that  it  has 
not  been  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  latter.  And  the  same 
remark  we  most  extend  likewise  Co  his  observations  respecting 
the  old  Italic  version.  Having  discarded  all  the  rest,  he  adopts 
the  version  last  mentioned  as  the  only  one  which  affords  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  investigating  the  primitive  text.  The  grounds 
of  this  preference  we  will  state  in  Mr.  Nolan's  words. 

'*  The  Latin  Church,*'  (says  he)  %  '*  possessed  a  translation,  which,  as 
generally  quoted  by  the  Latio  fathers  previously  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
was  consequently  made  previously  to  any  alterations  which  the  original 
might  have  undergone  under  Constantine.  This  translation  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  literal  fidelity,  and  we  have  this  security  for  its  having 
long  continued  unaltered,  that  the  Latins  were  not  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  original,  to  undertake  the  correction  of thetrtms- 
lation.  So  very  rare  was  the  humble  qualification  of  reading  Greek* 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  belicVe,  it  was  possessed  by  few  of  the  La- 
tins, Tertullian  excepted,  until  the  age  of  Constantine. 

**  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin  transla- 
tion beiu^  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties;  as  corrected  by  St.  Jerome  at 
the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved  in  the  Vulgate;  as  corrected 

*  Ibid.  pp.  45.  sqq  325^  sqq.  t  Ibid,  pp  47.  sqq  380.  iqq. 
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bj  Basebhw  of  Yeroeli,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Julius,  and  {iieseired  in 
the  Codex  Vercellensis ;  and  as  existing  previouslj  to  the  corrections  of 
both,  and  preserFed  as  1  conceive,  in  the  Codex  Brixianus.  The  first 
of  these  three  editions  of  the  Italick  translation  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description ;  both  the  la^t  ,are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts, 
preserved  at  Verceli,  and  at  Brescia,  in  It^Jy.  The  curious  and  expen- 
sive manner  in  which  the  latter,  at  Teast,  of  these  manuscripts  is  execut- 
ed, as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters,  would  of  itself 
contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great  antiquity;  such  having  been 
the  form  in  which  the  most  esteemed  works  were  executed  in  the  times 
of  Eusebins,  Chiysostome  and  Jerome.  The  former  is  ascribed,  by  im- 
memorial tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of  Pope  Julius 
and  St,  Jkthanasius,  and,  as  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  his 
own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the  relics,  which  are  preserved  with  a 
degree  of  superstitious  reverence,  at  the  author's  Church  at  Verceli, 
in  Piedmont,  By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  .we  might 
naturally  expect  to  acquire  some  insight  mto  the  varieties  of  the  origi- 
nal. And  this  expectation  is  fuUy  justified  on  experiment  The  lat- 
ter, not  less  than  the  former,  is  capable  of  being  distributed  into  three 
kinds;  each  of  which  possesses  an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one 
of  a  correspondent  kind  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italick  translation  contained  in  the  Brescia 
inanuscript;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript; 
and  a  third  with  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate.** 

Mr*  Nolan  proceeds  to  substantiate  bis  position,  by  the  col- 
lation of  three  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  three  classes  of  the 
Latin  translation,  in  several  verses  of  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
from  which  it  results,  that  there  is  found  to  exist  a  striking  and 
extraordinary  affinity  between  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  the  Cambridge  manuscript  and  that  of  Verceli; 
and  the  Harleian  and  Moscow  manuscripts,(de8ignated  by  Gri^s- 
bach,  G,  and  Mt.  V.)  and  that  of  Brescia;  thus  furnishing  ex- 
amplars  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  Greek  manuscripts 
may  be  distributed.  On  this  foundation  Mr.  Nolan  builds  his 
critical  system.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  existence  afihjree 
classes  of  Greek  text,  corresponding  with  the  same  number  in 
the  Latin,  it  follows  that  the  antiquity  of  the  former  may  be  in- 
ferred from  that  of  the  latter — the  original  being  necessarily 
prior  to  the  translation— and,  consequently,  these  three  varie- 
ties of  the  Gieek  text  may  be  immediately  referred  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  cefitury,  when  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  by 
St.  Jerome.  Here  Mr.  Nolan  finds  additional  support  for  th^ 
resolts  thus  dedoced  from  his  previoiis  taalysis,  in  the  explicit 
testimony  of  that  father  to  the  existeoce,  in  his  timet  of  three 
editions  of  the  sacred  text,  which  he  referred  to  Egypt,  Pales^ 
tine,  and  Constantinople,  and  to  Hesycbius,  Eusebius,  and  Lu- 
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cian,  an  their  renpectire  authors.*  These  three  aneient  editione, 
Mr.  Nolan  endeavoursi  by  a  variety  of  coosiderations  forming  a 
ebain  of  close  deductions,  into  which,  however,  we  cannot  enter, 
to  identify  with  the  three  classes  of  text  observable  in  the  ma- 
nuscripts which  he  has  adopted  as  examplars;  and  he  arrives, at 
length,  at  the  conclusion,  that  **  the  whole  of  the  Greek  ma- 
nuKcripts  may  be  consequently  reduced  to  three  classes,  which 
are  identical  with  the  editionrt  of  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Constant 
tinople,  as  revised  by  Hesycbius,  Eusebius  and  Lucianus."  Up- 
on these  several  recensions  he  then  founds  his  system  of  classi- 
fication, which  he  adapts  to  that  of  Griesbach  in  the  following 
manner  :t 

*'  As  the  Western,  Alexandrine  and  Byzantine  texts  m  the  formed 
method,  [of  Grieflbach,]  respectively  coincide  with  the  Egypfian,  Par 
lestine,  and  Byzantine  text  m  the  latter;  We  have  only  to  substitute  the 
term  Egyptian  for  Western,  and  Palestine  for  Alexandrine,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  particular  text  of  any  manuscript  which  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  peculiar  class  or  edition.  The  artifice  of  this  substitution  admits 
of  this  simple  solution;  the  Egyptian  text  was  imported  by  Eusebius, 
of  Verceli,  into  the  West,  and  the  Palestine  text  republished  by  Eutha- 
Hus  at  Alexandria,  the  Byzantine  text  having  retained  the  place  in 
which  it  was  originally  published  by  Lucianus.  In  a  word,  a  manu- 
script which  harmomzes  with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  must  be  refer- 
red to  the  first  class,  and  will  contain  the  text  of  Egypt.  One  which 
harmonizes  with  the  Vatican  manuscript,  must  be  refen^  to  the  second 
class,  and  will  contain  the  text  of  Palestine.  And  one  which  harmo- 
nizes with  the  Moscow  manuscript,  must  be  referred  to  the  third  class, 
and  will  contain  the  text  of  Constantinople.** 

Mr.  Nolan  summarily  contrasts  this  scheme  with  those  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  Griesbach  and  Matthaei ;  and  shows  that  while  it  is  in 
part  supported  by  all  of  them,  it  supplies  their  respective  defects. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  the  former  in  adopting  the  old  Italick 
version  instead  of  the  later  Vulgate,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek 
text;  over  that  of  Griesbach  in  distinguishing  the  copies  of  that 
translation  which  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
frorh  those  which  have  been  corrected  since  the  times  of  Euse- 
bius of  Verceli,  of  St.  Jerome,  and  Cassiodorus;  and  over  that 
of  Matthaei,  in  adding  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  to  that  of  the 
Greek  church. 

*  8.  Hierom.  Pnef.  in  Paralipoin  torn.  iii.  p.  343.  Alexandria  et  Aegyptot  in 
ieptnaginta  suis  Hesychiain  laudat  aactorem.  ConstanUnopolis  QMue  ad  Anti«^ 
ehiam  JLueiani  Martyria  exemplaria  probat.  Mediae  inter  has  proviocue  PalaBsUuoa 
Codices  leguat.  qnos  ab  Origene  elaboratoe  £asebius  et  PamphUos  evalgavemnL 
Totusqae  orbb  hac  inter  se  trifaria  varietate  cooipugnat.  Thousli  St  Jerome  heva 
epeaks  particalarly  of  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  Mr.  Nolan  elsewhere  advances  sof- 
fiolent  reasons  for  extending  his  testimony  to  the  New  lestameot,  whicJi  iraa  e9* 
liraced  Ui  the  same  editions. 

t  Inquiry,  pp.  106-7. 
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Having  thus  far  established  a  system  of  classification  which 
embraces  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  the  corresponding  co- 
pies of  the  Latin  version,  in  three  principal  recensions,  Mr*  No- 
lan, investigates  at  considerable  length  the  question  of  the  re- 
Bfiective  antiquity  of  the  several  classes,  and  their  title  to  be 
accredited  as  delivering  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.     In  these 
researches  we  cannot  follow  him  beyond  the  mere  outlines  of 
his  argument.     This  he  pursues  in  two  lines,  having  reference 
to  the  separate  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church, 
which  at  length  are  found  to  coalesce  in  the  primitive  origin- of 
the  Byzantine  or  received' text.    This  text  Mr.  Nolan  conceives 
to  possess,  at  the  first  view,  superior  claims,  on  account  of  the 
region  which  it  occupied,  this  being  Greece,  Asia  Minor, and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  in  which  were  situated  the  churches  to  which 
St.  Paul  addressed  the  greater  number  of  his  Epistles — where 
the  Apostolical  writings  were  for  the  most  part  deposited — and 
where  St.  John  collected  and  completed  the  sacred  canon,  by 
composing  his  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.     It  has  further  claims 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  text  adopted  and  transmitted  by 
the  Greek  church — from  the  great  number  of  copies  in  which  it 
is  preserved — from  their   uniform  agreement   among  them- 
selves— from  the  positive  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  and  its  un- 
corrupted  transmission  for  a  period  of  at  least  fourteen  hundred 
years.    This  latter  \Hnnt  is  evinced  by  its  existence  in  the  Gos* 
pels  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Nolan  traces 
to  a  period  not  lesti  remote  than  the  year  867:  and  by  its  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  with  the  text  of  the  Brescia  manuscript, 
which  must  be  antedated  to  the  year  393.     The  possibility  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Byzantine  text  previous  to  this  period,  is 
limited  to  the  term  of  about  forty  years,  between  the  years  340 
and  381,  during  which  interval  the  Church  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Arians.     But  against  this  presumption  Mr.  Nolan 
brings  the  positive  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  who  declares  that 
the  text  which  prevailed  at  Byzantium  in  his  age,  (the  end  of  the 
fourth  century)  was  that  which  had  been  revised  by  Lucian, 
who  merely  republished  the  ancient  edition  about  the  year  2b4; 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Byzantine  text,  if  superseded 
during  a  short  interval  by  that  of  Eusebius,  was  at  least  par- 
tially restored  by  the  revisal  of  St.  Athauasius,  about  the  year 
840.     The  credit  of  the  received  text,  thus  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  church,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Latin  church,  in  the  old  Italick  Version.  Disrard-p 
ing,  as  Mr.  Nolan  does,  the  greater  number  of  the  copies  of  that 
version,  as  having  been  afifecled  by  Eusebiu^^'s  edition,  he  con- 
ceives it  to  exist  in  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  slate  in  the  Brescia 
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manuseript  only,  which  he  attributes  to  Philastrias,  Bishop  of 
Brescia,  who  flourished  about  the  year  881.  The  text  of  this 
oianuscript,  being  th^  old  Italick,  raust  be  anterior  to  the  year 
393,  when  St.  Jerome  published  the  Vulgate;  and  that  it  is  pure 
and  unoorrupted,  Mr.  Nolan  endeavours  to  evince  by  a  labori- 
ous investigation  of  the  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence  in 
Its  favour  ;*  which  results  in  establishing  the  position  that  the 
Brescia  manuscript  exhibits  the  primitive  Latin  version.  And 
as  this  is  found  to  coincide,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
{xesent  Greek  Vulgate,  the  latter  is  thus  authenticated  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  The  mode  of 
proof  which  thus  establishes  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  text, 
IS  equally  decisive,  Sir.  Nolan  remarks,  against  that  of  the  Pa- 
lestine and  Egyptian  texts.  These  exist  in  comparatively  few 
manuscripts — and  those  chiefly  from  the  Alexandrine  region, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Arian  heresy;  they  are  not  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Latin  church;  and  their  ori- 
gin can  b^  traced  up  to  the  editions  of  Hesychius  and  Eusebius, 
while  the  Byzantine  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  common  or  re- 
ceived text,  and  loses  itself  in  immemorial  antiquity.t 

On  the  evidence  thus  elaborately  collected  and  put  together, 
Mr.  Nolan  conceives  that  the  preference  is  justly  due  to  the 
Byzantine  or  received  Greek  text,  over  either  of  the  other  re- 
censions, and  that  its  authority  is  adequately,  established  on  sure 
historical  grounds.  That  it  is  iftimacukUe  he  does  not  pretend ; 
but  that  its  faults  are  comparatively  trivial,  and  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  i|ot  in  any  degree  to  impeach  its  credit  as  a  competent 
guide  of  faith  and  morals,  he  very  fully  proves ;  and  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  he  enters  on  a  long  and  learned  defence  of  the 
general  and  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  vulgar  text,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  takes  especial  pains  to  vindicate  the  most  impor- 
tant passages,  and  particularly  the  three  celebrated  texts.  Acts 
XX.  28,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John  v.  7,  which  have  been  im- 
peached by  Griesbach.  In  respect  to  thie  two  former,  we  ap- 
prehend that  few  persons  ivill  be  disposed  to  controvert  his  con- 
clusions, who  will  have  the  patience  to  examme  the  subject  with 
the  attention  it  requires.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  cannot  say 
as  much,  although  Mr.  Nolan  has  unquestionably  defended  the 

">  Inquiry,  pp.  ISi—lSG. 

t  **  Brevjterillad  admoneo,  at  iciatu,  aliam  esse  editionemquamOriganes  et  Cae- 
larieiiais  Eusebius  amnesque  Grcciie  tractatores  xoivijv  id  est  eommunem  appellant 
atque  Vulgatam,  et  hpUrisque  nunc  Asxiavo^  dicitur;  aliam  Septoaginta  Interpre- 
tum,  que  et  ih  iga^rXoig  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum  sennonem  fide- 
liter  versa  est.  et  Hierosolyme  atque  in  orientis  ecclesiis  decantatur."— &  Hkfwt. 
Swu  ei  Freiel,  Ep.  eiizv.  torn.  ill.  p.  377,  died  by  Mr,  IMan,  p.  88. 
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text  with  no  little  learning  and  ability.  Upon  these  passages  it 
wa.s  our  wish  to  have  made  some  remarks,  tind  to  have  laid  be^. 
fore  our  readers  a  brief  nummary,  at  least,  of  the  state  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  But  even  this,  we  regret  our  present 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  do.  This  part  of  the  subject,  rndeed, 
would  of  itself  afford  ample  matter  for  separate  discussion,  but 
we  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

In  regard  to  the  verbal  or  literal  integrity  of  the  received 
text,  though  not  essential  to  the  verity  of  sacred  Scripture^  and 
therefore,  in  itself,  of  inferior  moment,  the  subject  assumes  a 
comparative  degree  of  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
roads which  have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  application  of  Griea- 
bach*s  principles  of  criticism.  .  Mr.  Nolah,  therefore,  enters  on 
the  discussion  of  thi^  point  likewise,  and  conceiving  those  prio'- 
ciples  to  be  totally  fallacious,  he  subjects  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion to  a  fresh  exatnination  on  other,  and,  as  he  deems,  sounder 
principles,  derived  from  the  grounds  which  he  had  previpusiy 
laboured  to  establish.  '*  Laying  it  down  as  a  principle  agreed 
on,  that  the  best  witnesses  of  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  are 
those  which  are  most  ancient,  and  which  deliver  a  separate  tes- 
timony,"* he  proceeds  in  search  of  such  witnesses,  and  discovers 
them  at  once  in  the  Syriac  church  in  the  East,  and. the  Latin 
in  the  West.  "These  churches,"  he  remarks,  "are  of  the 
tnost  remote  antiquity  as  founded  by  the  Apostles ;  and  the  ver- 
sions which  they  used,  whether  made  in  the  apostolical  age  or . 
not,  are  confessedly  more  ancient  than  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted."  Although  these  versions  have  proluibly  under- 
gone considerable  alterations  subsequently,  yet  this  circumstance 
cannot  affect  their  testimony,  in  the  present  c^se,  if  it  can  be 
shown,  (which  Mr.  Nolan  undertakes  to  do.)  that  th6y  have  been 
corrected  not  by  the  Byzantine,  but  by  the  Palestine  text.  To 
this  testimony,  thus  vindicated,  he  adds,  thht  of  two  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  the  Vatican  in  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Alex- 
andrine in  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
earlier  fathers,  as  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  in  their  express 
quotations.  Mr.  Nolan  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following 
rules  for  determining  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  text,  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  and  the  old  Italick  and 
Syriack  versions,  in  the  place  pf  those  deduced  byGriesbachfrom 
the  testimony  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  recensions. 

"  1.  When  the  t'alestine  text  agrees  with  either  the  Egyptian  or  By- 
zantine^  the  coincidence  can  reckon  but  as  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness ;  but  when  the  Egyptian  and  Byzantine  texts  agree,  they  cpn« 

*  Inqoiiy,  p.  338. 
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fiiiD  the  reading  which  tiiej  suppoit,  bj  the  feetimony  of  aneieiit  and 
separate  wituessetv.**  . 

'*  2.  When  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  agree,  and  yet  dissent 
from  the  text  of  Byzantium,  the  consent  of  the  old  Italick  or  Syriack 
version  with  the  Byzantine  Greek,  outweighs  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
tecedent witnesses.** 

*'  3.  When  the  old  Italick  and  Syriack  Teraions  agree  with  the  Pa^ 
lestine  text,  and  dissent  from  the  text  of  Byzantium,  the  consent  of  the 
later  Eastern'  and  Westpjrn  versions  with  the  Byzantine  text,  will  ade- 
quately confirm  a  rarious  reading  of  tlie  Greek  Vulgate."* 

'  The  reanonablenesB  of  these  rules  Ur.  Nolan  illustrates  by 
several  observations,  of  which  we  mu9t  limit  ourselves  to  a  very 
brief  notice.  From  the  universal  influence  of  the  text  of  Eu- 
se>»iufi^,  which  is  identical  with  the  Palestine,  it  follows  that  there 
is  (Scarcely  any  witness  from  which  the  latter  can  receive,  or  to 
which  it  can  give  support. 

*^  1.  But  as  every  text  and  version  which  we  know,  was  originally 
formed  independently  of  the  text  of  Byzantium  ;  as  none  of  them  (but 
the  Palestine)  has  subsequently  possessed  any  influence  on  it,  and  as  it 
has  had.no  influence  on  any  of  thepi,  the  concurrence  of  aay  (except 
the  Palestine)  with  this  text,  must  reckon  as  the  testimony  of  a  separate 
witness. 

*'  2.  When  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  agree,  their  consent  can 
reckon  but  a#the  testimony  of  a  single  witness ;  as  these  texts  have 
had  an  immediate  influence  on  each  other.  When  opposed,  in  consent, 
to  the  Byzantine,  the  various  readings  which  are  avouched  by  the  dif- 
ferent witnesses,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  are  supported  by  equal 
authority.  The  testimony  of  either  thq  old  Italick  or  Syriack  version, 
if  adduced  on  the  side  of  the  B3rzautine  text,  must,  of  course,  turn  the 
scale  in  its  favour.  ^ 

^'  3.  When  the  old  Italick  and  Syriack  versions  agroe  with  the  Paks*- 
tine  and  Egyptian  texts,  the  concurrence  of  these  witnesses  may  be 
merely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Eusebius*  edition ;  their  joint  evidence 
can  then,  of  course,  reckon  but  as  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 
The  testimony  of  the  later  versions,  for  instance,  the  Italick  or  Syriack, 
when  cited  on  the  side  of  the  Byzantine  text,  will,  of  course,  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  latter." 

The  dissent  of  the  older  versions  from  I  he  vulj^ar  Greek,  may 
be  accounted  fur  by  the  extensive  influence  of  Eusebius'  edition ; 
but  the  consent  of  the  later  versions  with  the  same  text,  can  only 
be  accounted  for.by  admitting  their  agr^emeut  with  the  primi- 
tive translation  on  which  they  have  been  formed. 

•*  4.  With  respect  to  the  manuscripts  which  may  be  cited  in  favour  of 
this  system,  it  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  weight  of  tbeif  testimony 

*  Inquiry,  pp.  367-360. 
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does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  copies,  but  on  their  number  and  co*- 
incidence,  as  witnesses,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  which  they  sup- 
port by  their  concurring  evidence.** 

We  must  here  add  one  remark  of  some  importance,  which 
Mr;  Nolan  makes,*  in  re/s^rd  to  the  Syriur  versiv^n.  Its  testt- 
monji  he  observes,  cannot  be  admitted  in  relution  to  such  pas- 
aa/ofes  as  aifect  any  point  of  doctrine  or  morals,  because  it  was 
'Mnfected  at  an  early  period  in  the  third  century  with  ihc  herejiy. 
of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  wholly  lapsed  into  Arianrsm  in  the  fourth ; 
and  was  finally  rent  in  the  fifth  into  the  different  sects  of  Nes- 
torians  and  Eutychian8."t 

By  the  application  of  the  foregoing  lules,  Mr.  Nolan  proceeds 
to  vindicate  all  the  passages  of  any  importam^^  in  the  received 
texU  which  have  been  impeached  by  Griesbach  in  his  correct- 
ed edition.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  testimony  of  the  pri- 
ttiitive  Italic  and  Syrian!  versions  applies  principally  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels ;  the  Acts  and  Epintlea  of  the  former  version 
being  wholly  lost;  and  those  of  the  latter  haviiig  been  conside- 
rably altered  at  a  subsequent  period.  Still  their  testimony 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  broujfht  toiiear  on  the  latter 
bo<iks  likewise,  by  a  simple  process  of  analogy.  Having  as- 
certained what  Greek  manuscripts  a^rree  with  those  versions 
in  the  Gospels,  in  exhibiting  the  genuine  text,  these  manu- 
scripts may  be /reasonably  appealed  to  as  likely  to  furnish  a 
consistent  testimony  in  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  witnesses,  or  in  default  of  them, 
Mr.  Nolan,  in  a  number  of  instances,  brings  in  the  express 
testimony  of  one  or  more  of  the  early  fathers,  or  of  the  later 
versions,  making  due  deductions  from  the  weight  of  the  latter 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  closing  his  elaborate  vindication  of  the  received  text,  our 
author  does  not  forget  the  obligation  Vncumbcht  on  its  cham- 
pion, to  throw  his  protectitig  shield  over  the  character  of  Eras- 
mus, its  ultimate  parent;  in  whose  behalf  he  says,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  as  can  be  said  with  truth.  Nor  does  he  rest 
satisfied  with  establisihing  his  own  system  on  a  foundation  dee|>- 
ly  laid  in  historical  facts,  and  most  ingeniously  compacted  and 
bound  together  by  complicated  chaiosi  of  reasoning,  and  a  nml- 
tifarious  apparatus  of  learning — or  with  carrying  it  out  to  its 
results  in  the  thorough  vindication  of  the  integrity  of  the  ret^eiv- 
ed  text,  and  authorized  version — but  he  boldly  carries  the  war 

*  Inquiry,  pp.  37t,  373. 

t  Mr,  Nolan  cites  in  his  notes,  Aswman  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  203,  and 
Ibid.  Dissert,  de  Monoptrysit.  §  ii.  Bib.  Orient,  toin  ii.  p.  1,  and  Liberat  Dlac. 
Breviar.  cap.  iL  p.  4,  ea.  Paris,  IWS, 
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into  the  enemy's  country,  and  after  sapping  the  foundations  of 
Griesbacb's  system,  hy  subverting  his  main  principles,  he  makes 
a  final  end  of  his  work,  by  impenching  nnd  destroying  the  credit 
of  his  two  chief  witnesses,  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  texts. 
That  these  have  been  corrupted  in  most  of  the  pUices  where 
they  differ  from  the  Byzantine  text,  Mr.  Noianjiot  only  directly 
asserts,  but  he  undertakes  to  trace  these  corruptions  up  to  their 
origmal  source  in  the  fanciful  opinions  of  Orison,  and  of  the 
Marcidnite,  ValeiUinian,  and  other  heretics,  of  an  early  age» 
and  to  the  contraversies  ari»ing  out  of  these  sources*  This 
tasik  he  pursues  in  detail,  and  with  great  ingenuity  and  re* 
search,  through  an  intricate  scries  of  learned  investigation,  in 
which,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Nolan;  but  we  cannot 
do  so,  without  first  expressing  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  in- 
struction we  have  derived   from  bis  valuable  work,   and  our 
atliniratiun  of  the  labour  talent  and  learning  displayed  in  it. 
If  ill  comjiaring  ti)gether  remote  parts  of  his  volume,  He  have 
discovered  some  seemingly  contradictory  statements,  we  are 
disposed  to  attribiite  the  circumstance^  (perhaps  unavoidable  by 
the  utmost  care  in  a  i^iibject  of  so  much  intricacy,)  rather  to  an 
occasional  la^ity  of  expression,  than  to  any  real  contrariety* 
And,  if  we  are  not  able  to  agree  with  him  in  every  position  he 
has  advanced,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  our  assent  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  main  principles  which  be  has  so  faboriously,  and 
we  think  successfully,  endeavoured  to  establish.     We  are  fully 
sensible  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  him  but  imperfect  justice 
in  the  present  notice  of  his  work.     While  we  have  made  it  our 
endeavour  to  present  to  our  readers  a  succinct,  yet  impartiali 
and  we  hope,  intelligible  analysis  of  his  critical  theory,  the 
proofs  which  he  adduces  in  its.  support  are  in  general  of  a  nature 
so  circumstantial  and  detailed,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible 
to  reduce  them  within  our  necessary  limits.*  For  these,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  his  work,  which  we  do  not. hesitate  to 
say  is  indispensable  to  every  scholar,  who  would  form  an  ade- 
quate opinion  of  the  merits  of  Griesbach's  critical  system,  or 
his  corrected  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.     Whatever  ce- 
lebrity may  huve  been  acquired  by  the  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  its  authority  has  been  more  than  shakeui  if  not  sub- 
verted, by  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Laurence,  and  Mr.  Nolan ;  and  it 
is  no  less  certain,  that  these  assailants  must  be*  effectually  re- 
pelled, and  the  system  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  thoroughly 
confuted^  which  we  apprehend  will  be  found  no  easy  task,  be- 

*  Mr.  Nolan's  notes  alone,  containing  chiefly  the  authorities  which  he  cites^  .ot« 
cupy  nearly,  if  not  fully,  one  half  of  his  thick  volume. 
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fore  the  admirers  of  Griesliach  can  be  permitted,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  to  claim  for  his  edition  the  title  ui'th  which  it  has 
been  lately,  and  somewhat  boldly,  decorated,  us  the  Standard 
Greek  Text.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  set  out, . 

«  As  we  trust  that  our  readers  are  now  able,  after  all  that  we 
have  said,  to  firm  some  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Griesbach's 
New  Testament,  and  of  the  justice  of  its  claim,  at  present,  to 
the  forejtiin^  title,  there  will  be  less  need  for  us  to  use  many 
words  in  disiuiHsin^  the  publication  last  mentioned  on  our  lint. 
^Vhat  good  purpose  h  in  designed  for,  or  can  be  made  to  answer, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  except  one,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert.     And,  in  the  view  of  that,  we  could  have  wished 
that  the  editor  had  adopted  some  method  of  pointing  out  to  the 
reader  the  |>aiticular  passnges  in  which  itdiffeVs  from  the  com- 
rAon  authorized  English  version,     tt  would  then  have  enabled 
every  one  to  discover  at  a  glance  the  whole  amount  of  Gries- 
bach's alterations  of  the  text,  which  now  are  likely  to  pass  unno- 
ticed.    We  have  not  gone  through  the  needless  labour  of  exam- 
ining all  those  passages  throughout;  and  therefore  are  not  able  to 
say  with  what  degree  of  fidelity  the  alterations  have  been  in  ge- 
neral incorporated  in  the  English  text.  Though  we  have,  indeed) 
noticed  occasionally  some  slight  liberties  taken  With  the  com- 
mon version,  beyond  what  the  exigency  of  the  case  required, 
of  these  we  do  not  mean  to  complain.     But  we  think  it  neces- 
sary, to  advert  to  one  instance  of  the  kind,  of  some  importance 
on  account  of  its  doctrinal  bearing.     In   the  Epistfe  to  the 
Hebrews,  Chap.   t.  8.     Griesbach  has  chosen   to  change  the 
punctuation,  by  omitting  a  comma,  though  lie  has  not  altered 
a  word  of  the  text.     On  this  ground  his  Boston  editor  thinks 
proper  to  alter  the  common  version,  which  reads  thus,  **  But 
unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  thi'one,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever,'* 
to  the  following,  "  But  unto  the  Son,  he  saith^  God  is  thy  throne 
forever  and  ever."     Now  to  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
we  have  only  to  make  three  remarks.      1,  The  punctuation 
of  the  Greek  Testament  is  of  no  manner  of  authority,  because 
it  was  anciently  written  without  any  divisions  of  the  kind,  or 
even  any  spaces  between  words.     Consequently  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by,  and   not  govern,  the  sense.     2,  This  passage  is 
a  quotation  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  Psalm, 
xliv.  6.  (Eng.  Bible.  Psa.  xlv.  6.)    But  the  Septuagint  every 
where  uses  the  nominative,  I  eeo^,  for  the  vocative;  as  in  the 
present  instance;  and  the  phrase,  *' God  is  thy  throne,'' &«• 
is  a  violent  construction,  which  as  Wetstein,  himself  observes, 
is  unknown  in  Scripture.    3,  The  same  form,  h  e«o^,  occurs 
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again  hi  Heb*  x.  7.  in  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.  Fsa.  xxxrx. 
8.  (Ecig.  Bib.  Pa.  xl.  8.)  in  which  place  it  is  rendered  by  rhe 
editor,  **  O  Grod^'*  in  the  'vocative.  y¥e  may  now  leave  it  to 
our  reader*  to  draw  the  inference. 

As  we  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  concerning  the  restik  of 
Grieabach's  labours  in  tlie  correction  of  tbe  New  Testament 
and  the  extent  or  number  of  the  alterations  which  he  Ua»  made 
in  the  received  text^  it  may  be  pro|>er  to  add  a  few  words  on  that 
snbject  before  we  conclude.  We  have,  at  the  cost  of  some  la- 
bour, gon«  through  the' whole  of  his  emendations;  aiid  we  find 
that  I  hey  amount  (omitting  such  as  are  purely  orthographicafy 
R8  AdL^i6  for  Aa0i^,)  great  and  small,  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  number  of  160Q;  or,  if  We  exclude  the  Reve- 
lation, where  they  are  most  numerous,  to  1156.  Out  of  these, 
lioweverf  we  haVe  bean  able  to  discover,  in  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, only  478;  of,  excluding  the  Revelation,  868,  which  in 
ttie  slightest  degree  aifect  the  phraseology,  or  can  be  made  per- 
ceptible in  an  English  translation.  Now,  if  we  deduct  from  these 
again,  the  great  mass  of  such  as  are  wholly  insignificant,  or 
merely  synonymous,  the  number  which  really  atier  the  iense  will 
be  found  to  be  surprisingly  atnall ;  and  of  such  as  have  any 
bearing,  Imwever  remote,  on  any  point  of  faith  oc  morals,  stiil 
smaller.  Of  this  last  description  Mr.  Nolan  has  noted  only  four- 
teen, in  five  of  which,  strange  to  say,  Griesbach  does  tioi  difhv 
from  the  received  text.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  there  are,  in 
fact,  but  three  passages,  which  we  have  already  referred  to,' 
of  any  real  importance  in  reference  to  doctrine,  in  which 
he  has  felt  himself  authorized  to  change  the  common  read* 
ing.  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  all  his  labour,  and  of  that  of  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  criticism.  This  is  tlie  re- 
sult of  the  hundred  thousand  various  readings  (be  the  number 
what  it  may,)  which  have  been  collected' from  efery  quartet*, 
against  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament.  And  now  we 
would  submit  toxiur  readers  whether  this  is  not  a  triumphant  re- 
sult? Triumphant  in  establishing  on  an  impregnable  basiathe- 
integrity  of  our  common  Scripture,  and  of  the  faith  which  we 
hiive  built  upon  it.  And  yet  this  result,  astonishing  and  grati- 
fying as  it  must  be  deemed,  receives  still  an  accession  of  splen- 
dour, when  we  add,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  tliat  even  these  few 
laurels  which  criticism  has  plucked  from  the  received  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  not  uncontested,  and  may  perhaps  still  be  ^ 
reclaimed.  Not  only  do  Dr.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Nolan  protest 
against  Griesbach's  decision  in  the  case,  and  maintain  a  vigoi^- 
otts-  defence  of  the  important  texts  in  question,  but  if  miist  be 
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adiled  that,  ki  reipeet  al  leait  to  the  two  former,  Ati»  xi.  28« 
and  J  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  decaeion  ifi  not  only  unjiantained,  font 
hii9  been  actually  reversed  by  the  greater  number,  we  believe, 
of  succeeding  editors.  Even  under  these  rircumstanres, 
however,  we  are  far  from  any  wis>h  or  inteotion  to  impeach,  ia 
the  siDalleAt  decree,  Griesbach's  integrity,  or  his  fidelity  as  a 
crkic.  If  he  erred  in  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived,  we 
would  w^illingly  set  down  that  error  to  the  account  of  fauaiaa 
fHllibilify,  and  Ascribe  it  either  to  the  insensible  influence  of  a 
bias,  ftpm  which  no  man  can  claim  entire  exemptiou,»or  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  criiieat  system  which  he  Aiilowed.  We  would  not 
stam  his  welt-earned  fame  with  one  breath  of  suspicion.  But 
even  allowing  him  all  that  he  claims  on  the  points  in  question— 
even  surrendeting  to  him  the  passa'ges  which  he  has  impeach- 
ed— we  conceive  that  the  lustre  of  the  christian  Scriptures  will 
suffer  not  a  shade  of  diminution,  or  the  intc^^rity  of  the  chris- 
tian doctrine  experience  the  sm^ljest  detriment.  The  doctrines 
incuTcatedor  implied  in  these  verses,  are  not  involved  in  their 
fate.  Whatever  is  taught  in  them,  is  taught  elsewhere  in  the 
sacred  volume.  If  it  even  were  not  so — if  th^se  were  their  sole 
stay  and  supfK)rt — we  should  still  ^ay  from  our  hearts,  fiat  jus- 
titia^  Tuat  cadum  !  Let  truth  prevail,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  may.  But  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  |)ovyer  to 
produce  here  the  unambiguous  testimony  of  Griesbach  himself, 
on  this  point ;  and  in  putting  it  on  record  in  our  pages,  we  con- 
ceive that  we  cannot  offer  a  more  agreeable  conclu^on  to  our 
readers,  or  a  more  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  man,  now  gone  to  his  Account.* 

• 

^*  It  may  seem  to  some  persons,*'  says  he, "  that  I  have  detracted  some- 
what from  one  important  doctrine — that  which  relates  to  the  real  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ — ^not  only  by  the  rejection  from  the  text  of  that  ce- 
lebrated passage,  1  John  v.  7,  but  by  likewise  bringing  into  doubt  the  com- 
mon readmg  in  1  Tim.  iii.  l6,  and  Acts  xx.  28.  Wherefore,  to  remove  as 
far  as  I  can  all  unjust  suspicions,  and  to  take  away  from  evil  disposed  per- 
sons all  occasion  of  calumny,  in  the^rst  place,  I  publicly  profess,  and  call 
God  to  witness,  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  o£the  truth  of  that  doctrine. 
And,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  so  clear  are  the  arguments  and  the  places 
of  Scripture,  by  which  the  true  deity  of  Christ  is  vindicated,  that  I  can 
scarcely  comprehend  in  what  manner — ^the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scripture  being  granted,  and  the  just  rules  of  interpretation  ad- 
mitted— this  doctrine  can  by  imy  one  be  called  in  question.  In  parti- 
#alar,  that  passage,  1  John  i.  1,  2,  3,  is  so  clear,  and  free  from  all  ex 

•  Gnetbacfa  died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  6T. 
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ception,  that  it  can  never  be  oveithrDwn,  or  taken  awaj  from  the  de« 
fenders  of  the  truth,  bj  the  daring,  attempts  of  either  interpreters  or 
critics.* 

*  "Interim  ani  tamen  dogiiiati,  eiqne  palmario,  doctrina  scilicet  de  veraJesu 
Cbrinti  divinitate,  nonnibil  a  m«?  detractam  esse  videri  posset  DonriaH'is,  qui  nr>n  so- 
lam  locum  istom  celebratissimoD  1  Job.  v.  7,  e  leito  ejectarn,  veram  etiam  lectio- 
nem  vulearem  loci  1  Tim.  iii«  16.  (ut  et  Act.  sk.  28  )  dubitationi  subje'ctam  et  lec- 
torum  arnitrio  pprmissam,  invenient.  Cluare  ut  iixiaaas  susplciones  omnes.  quantum 
in  me  est,  amotiar.  et  hominibus  malevolis  oahimatandi  ansam  preripiam,  primum 
pub  lice  profiteor  atque  Deum  testor,  neutiquam  ine  de  veritate  istius  dogmatic  du- 
oitare.     Alque  «iint  profecto  (i^m  multa  et  luculenta  nrgiimentaet  Scriptune  loca, 

Snibus  vere4)pitas  Christp  vindicatnr,  at  pgu  quidem  intellisrere  \\\  f\o8sem.  quoroo- 
o,  concessa  Scriptune  sacrs  dirina  auctoritate.  et  adroissisjustis  interpretandi  m- 
ffulis,  do((mn  hoc  in  dabium  a  quoquam  vocari  po^sit.  In  priaiis  locus  flic  J(>h.  i.  1, 
z,  3r  tarn  pf>rspicuu9  est  atque  omnihas  exceptionihus  major  ut  nequ«  intprpretum 
Deque  criticortim  audacibus  conatibus  unquam  everfi  atque  veritati^  dpfensoiibus 
eripi  possit." — Praf.  inEjnit.  1775;  cited  in  Dr.  Laurenec't  RemarkifCh*  L 
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Jlgrarian  SyHemof  Education, — the  ques- 
tion, whether  education  is  best  con- 
ducted in  boarding  or  day  schools?  eir 
amined,  5— equality  in  food,  clothing 
and  instruction  from  infancy  to  matu- 
rity, considered,  ibid— a  direct  attaclc 
upon  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
possession  of  property,  9 — tends  to  a 
Dad  influence  on  both  parent  and  child, 
11— detrimental  to  national  wealth, 
13— takes  away  a  powerful  check  to 
imprudent  marriages,  15— its  influ- 
ence on  literature,  and  improvements, 
17. 

Alibtrt,  his  Physiolocie  ^es  Passions, 
jSlc  f  referred  to,  116. 

AmerUan  Syjfem,  the,  considered,  206,—- 
excitement  in  South-Carolina  relating 
to,  ibid— on  the  bearing  oftbe  tariff  on 
producers,  216— the  present  tariff  un- 
constitutional, 218— protest  of  Souib- 
Carolina  against  the  tariff,  quoted,ib.— 
argument  of  the  Soutb-Can)lina  pro- 
test; compared  with  Mr.  Madison*s 
opinions  on  the  same  subject,  222— > 
Gen.  Hamilton's  opinions  relating  to 
encouragement  ot  domestic  indus- 
try. Quoted,  225— on  the  powers  dis- 
tinguished from  the  trusts  given  to  the 
general  government,  227— of  objects 
national  and  objects  not  national  on 
which  the  ^vemitinnt  may  claim  the 
right  to  expend  money,  ibid— the  Pre- 
sident's veto  fatal  to  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  228— on  the 
words  *  common  defence  and  gene* 
ral  welfare'  in  the  constitution,  229  ; 
congress  has  not  a  constitutional  power 
to  encourage  manufactures  by  boun- 
ties, ibid— on  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  lay  imposts  for  the  benefit  of 
domestic  industry,  under  the  plea  to 
regulate  commerce,  230— this  question 
examined,  236-  cases  stated,  relating 
as  to  the  difference  between  a  tariff  of 
protection  and  countervailing  duties 
lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  trade 
which  they  at  fint  restrain,  240— on 
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the  right  of  levyine  protecting  duties 
being  reserved  to  the  States,  244— re- 
ferred to,  421 — under  the  advocate 
of,  the  constitution  is  a  restraining,  not 
an  enabling  instrument,  422-^ the  su- 
preme court  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
government  in  all  doubtful  cases,  423. 

Appendix,  Letter  of  Noah  Webster,  re- 
marking on  the  review  of  his  Diction- 
ary, and  the  reply  of  the  writer  oyfthe 
article  to  the  same,  955. 

B. 

BaHly,  John  Sylvan,  sketch  of  the  life 
of,  85. 

Bakeweli,'  Robert,  his  Introduction  to 
Geology,  referred  to,  284 — the  last 
edition  of  his  work,  may  be  used  as 
elementary,  296. 

Beauhamois,  de,  marries  Josephine,  314; 
a  man  of  ion,  315— suspects  his  wife, 
ibid— prosecutes  an  unsuccessful  suit 
of  divorce  against  Josephine,  316-  re- 
conciled to  his  wife,318-visits  the  king, 
and  became  convinced  the  throne 
would  become  subverted,  319— be- 
comes an  object  of  suspicion  by  the 
revolutionists,  ibid— his  imprison- 
ment and  condemnation,  320. 

Bonaparte,  his  introduction  to  Josephine 
323— gives  up  the  sword  of  Beauhar- 
nais  to  Josephine's  son,  324— marries 
Josephine  just  previous  to  his  crossing 
the  Al|is,  326-— entertains  suspicions 
of  his  wife,330— turns  his  arms  against 
the  Venetian  States,  331— quarrels 
with  Josephine,  332— his  reconcilia? 
tion,  333— embarks  for  Egypt,  334— 
resolved  to  grasp  the  sovereign  power, 
337— after  the  battle  of  Austerlits, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  argrandlae- 
ment  of  his  family,  345— his  plans 
when  he  learnt  that  Austria  was  disaf- 
fected towards  him,  347 — introduc- 
tion to  Maria  Louisa,  348— intimated 
to  Josephine  an  intention  of  a  divorce, 
ibid— presents  himself  aAer  his  di- 
Toree,  to  Josephine,  351— bis  depar- 
ture for  Russia,  363->his  meeting  with 
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Josephine  after  his  defeat  at  Leipstc, 
354. 

Braiiif  the,  tor  a  oiore' intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of,  indebted  to 
Gall  and  Spunsheim,  278— >Fleiireus' 
statementB  relative  to  the  functions 
and  powers  ot,  279. 

Brandt^  W.  'l*bomas,  his  Outlines  of 
Geology,  referred  to,  284,  898. 

Byiltabyf  L.  his  Observations  on  the 
sources  and  effects  of  unequal  wealth 
referred  to,  1 — maintains  that  profit 
derived  from  capital  is  an  unfair  ad- 
vanttige  taken  of  the  producer.  2— opr 
poned  to  the  future  distribution  of 
pro|jerty  by  will,  ibid. 

C. 

Combe,  George,  his  Constitution  of  man 
considered  in  reiation  to  external  ob* 
jects :  and  his  Essays  on  Phrenolo- 
gy.  referred  to,  263 — bis  ''  Relations 
of  the  human  constitution,  &c.  toes* 
ternal  objects,  refened  to.  and  his 
Arinciples  stated,  273 — extract  from 
tlis  secrl^o  '  of  the  Supremacy  of  mu- 
ral sentiments  and  intellect/  276. 

ConiiUuiion,  the.  of  V.  S.,  New  Views 
of,  referred  to,  421 — on  the  loose  con- 
struction of,  430~amended  so  that  a 
citizen  of  one  state  could  not  prose> 
cute  any  of  the  U.  StalfS,  436— on  the 
question,  whether  it  is  a  government 
of  tiie  people  or  of  the  states,  440— « 
clauses  of  the,ttnder  which  the  supreme 
court  claims  to  revise  the  proceed- 
ings and  judgments  of  the  state  tribu- 
nals, 442-!-d'istinction  between  a  state 
Kovemment  and  a  state  sovereignty, 
440 — the  judicial  power  divided  into 
supreme  and  subordinate  and  into 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction, 
442—00  the  word  '  appellate,'  444 — 
the  argument  of  the  supreme  court 
for  claiming  the  appellate  power  exa- 
mined, 44&— the  doctrine  of  the  su- 
preme court,  under  the  third  article 
of,  that  the  appellate  power  is  not  li* 
mited  to  any  pai^icular  court,  exam- 
ined, 449— state  of  public  opinion 
when  the  new,  was  proposed,  456— 
on  the  discretionary  power  of  con- 
gress, whether  the  authority  of  the  in- 
terior federal  courts  shall  be  original 
or  appellate,  459~debatesin  the  con- 
vention whether  the  government 
should  be  national  or  federal,  referred 
to.  466— on  the  powers  of  the  state 
courts,  474  under  the.  the  federal  £o- 
vemment  does  not  emanate  from  the 
people  agf{r<*gately,484 — on  the  word 
controversy  in,  492 — on  the  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts 


493— under,  on  the  powers  grautod  t* 
congress,  494. 

ConvetUton,  the  general,  argumenli  in, 
respecting  the  extent  to  be  given  16 
appellate  jurisdiction,  458— determin- 
ed that  Congress  should  appoint  the 
inferior  tribunals,  462 — ^the  proceed- 
ings of,  best  explain  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  federal  compact,  463 
— in  the  early  part  of, a  design  to  make 
the  government  national  rather  Uian 
federal.  464— in,  the  words  natiGinal 
and  supreme  constituted  the  great  sub- 
ject ot  debate,  467— was  not  the  in- 
tention of,  to  grant  to  the  supreme 
court  exclusive  jurisdiction,  476— de- 
bates on  the  Judiciary  article  in,  481. 

Cocrpfr'f,  Dr.  opinion  of  the  thickness 
of  the  crust  ot  the  earth,  2S8— theory 
of  the  internal  heat  of  the  ^lobe,  289 : 
Essay  on  the  volcanic  origin  of  Floetz 
Trap,  published  by  Prof.  Silliman,3a2 

Debate  on  Mr,  Foot's  Retolutum,  the  sev 
eral  speeches  made  during  the,  by  Mr. 
Ilayne  and  Ms.  Web.«iter,  referred  to, 
J40 — on  the  most  politic  and  just  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  lands,  141^ondi- 
tions  and  trusts  under  which  the  public 
lands  were  granted,  142— on  the  grants 
of  the  public  lands  for  partial  and  local 
purposes,  143— Nathan  Dane,  145— the 
interest  of  the  North  to  give  her  im- 
press to  the  institutions  of  the  West, 
146— the  institutions  of  the  stave-hold- 
ing states  defended  from  the    aspep> 
nions  of  Mr.  W.  147 — iht  special  bill 
of  indictment  of  Mr.  W.  against  ;5.  C, 
148 — on  the  conditions  on  which  the 
appropriations   for   the  Cumberland 
road  were  granted,  150— on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  tariff  of  1816,  compared 
with  those  of  1824  and  ld28, 151— the 
tariff  of  1816,  considered  by  the  states- 
men of  South-Carolina,  a  bdl  to  reduce 
duties.  152— in  1820,  Mr.  W.  the  lead- 
er of  the  free-trade  party  in  Boston, 
ibid — ^the  Charleston  memorial  on  the 
tariff  act  of  1820,  referred  to,  ibid— 
Mr.  W's  change  of  opinions  between 
the  passing  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1824 
and  1828,  and  his  defence,  examined, 
153-171 — argument,  whether   the  U. 
S.  government  is  national  or  federal, 
171-198. 

Delu^Uj  surface  of  the  earth  and  north- 
em  climatesgrown  colder  since  the  last 
series  of,  269— imperfectly  noted  in 
the  written  memoranda  of  tradition- 
ary histonr,  1^1— an  attempt  at  a  ca- 
talogue o^  293  on  the  tertiary,  295; 
on  the  series  of,  to  which  the  earth 
owes  its  present  aqiect,  296. 
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Jkiuget  the  Noachie,  considered,  392, 
296^ on  the  Mosaic  history  o(,  com* 
pared  with  SUhmao's  statement  re« 
pecting  the.  299. 

E. 

Ettrth,  the  strata  of  its  surface  regularly 
formed,  286  crust  of,  not  accurately 
estimated,  288— op  the  internal  mass^ 
mider  the  crust  of,  289— -on  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  globe  of,  ibia— 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  present 
surface  of,  being  occupied  by  water 
in'  the  proportion  of  -two-thirds,  290 
—on  the  influence  of  partial  deluges 
on  the  surface  of,  292---owes  its  pre- 
sent aspect  to  the  last  series  of  the  ter- 
tiary deluges,.  296 — periods  occupied 
In  the  formation  of  its  first  crust,  stat- 
ed. 305. 

Edu/eation,  examination  whether  public, 
best  conducted  in  day  or  boardinR 
schools,  5— on  the  Agrarian  system  of, 
7. 

England,  Social  Life  of,  and  France,  379 
—portrait  of  a  country  gentleman  of, 
in  former  times,  382— in.  the  influence 
of  London  on  the  country,  to  be  dated 
from  the  introduction  of  turnpike- 
roads,  3H4-^uring  Uie  sixteenth  cen- 
iury  in,  the  neglect  of  foreign  travel 
produced  an  ignorance  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, «38&— the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  court  and  higher  circles  in,  Rf- 
ter  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  386 
--^f  the  habits  and  manners  in  the 
country  during  the  same  period.  399 — 
on  fashionable  dress  in.  from  the  reign 
of  (ciUeen  Ann  to  George  II L,  :)96 — 
cookiwy  and  dinner  entertninment  in, 
compared  with  these  of  France,  406— 
on  the  changes  of  cookery  in,  from  the 
introduction  of  stone-coal,  407. 

F. 

FhridQi  Map  of,  referred  to,  410  —sketch 
of  the  early  history  of,  ibid--<-descrip- 
tion  of  the  ridges  of,  411— the  lakes  of, 
413 — the  rivers  of,  414— General  Ber* 
nard's  map  of,  in  relation  to  a  canal, 
referred  to,  ibid— on  the  Tallahavee 
district  of,  416— its  salubriousness  ren- 
ders it  favourable  to  permanent  resi- 
dence, which  has  a  most  happy  efiect 
on  both  master  and  slave,  416. 

Foot,  Mr.  Debate  on  his  Resolutions, 
141-198. 

Frtmetf  Memoirs  of  a  Peer  of,  reviewed, 
61— the  eulogist  of  La  Fayette,  &g. 
ibid — account  of  himself,  62— on  the 
monarchy  of,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  63— on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  higher  or- 
ders of,  before  the  revolution,  65— on 
the  depravity  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 


of,  66— portraiture  of  the  Arehbishop 
of  Camoray,  with  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, Ac.  67^K)n  the  provincial  gen- 
try ol,  ibid — necessity  ot  calling  the 
Parliament.  69  -evil  consequences  to, 
arisingfrom  the  (Queen's  intermeddling 
in  politics,  70— the  notabieM  of,  called 
on  to  correct  the  evil  of  unjust  and 
partial  taxation,  71-- on  the  tUrt-eiat, 
73  —effects  of  absenteeism  in,  during 
the  revolution,  74— the  Peer's  intro- 
duction to  Voltaire,  75 — notices  Mar- 
montel.  La  Harpe  and  Le  Bran,  76  - 
his  opinions  of  Madame  deGonlis,78— 
of  Madame  de  Staftl,  79— of  Neckar, 
80— of  Mirabeeu,  81— of  Bailly.  85- 
of  Madame  Campau,  86— succeeds  in 
gaining  a  deliverance  from  imprison- 
ment of  a  stranger  during  the  time  of 
Robespierre,  -89  anecdote  of,  90~- 
Social  Life  of  England  and,  379— 
the  immoralities  of  the  court  of,  did 
not  degrade  the  language  or  manners 
of  the  theatre  391— evil  influence  ib 
the  higher  cireles  of,  in  the  mode  of 
contracting  marriages,  392— the  come- 
dy  of,  compared  with  that  of  England, 
394— the  introduction  of  carriages  into, 
395— the  fashionable  dress  in,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV., ibid— description 
of  a  fashionable  lady's  head-dress  in, 
about  the  year  1782, 398— summary  of 
the  French  character  previous  to  the 
revolution,  402 — ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple of,  as  regarded  foreign  countries, 
satirized,  4(>4—  cheapness  and  excel- 
lence of  education  in,  405— on  the 
cookery  of,  ibid. 

G. 
Geo/ogy,  Brando's  Ootlines  of, —  Bake- 
welt's  Introduction  to.— Ure's  New 
System  of.  referred  to,284— Sillimnn's 
Outline  of  the  coarse  of  geological  lec- 
tures, referred  to,  ibid— on  the  dale  of, 
as  a  science,  ibid— the  earlif^r  authors 
on  the  science  of.  ibid — Maclure  the 
parent  of  American.  iPib-^ihe  pursuits 
of,  and  ffiineralo{nr  almost  unknown  in 
the  institutions  of  the  southern  states, 
ibid — on,  as  a  science,  287 — on  the 
cnist  of  the  earth,  28S  on  the  inter- 
nal mass  of  the  globe,  289— the 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  three  miles,  from 
the  theory  of  tides,  VOO- on  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  earth,  ibid — on  the 
boulders  of  various  mountains.  291— 
deluges,  292— on.  the  anthracite  for- 
mations, 293— of  the  tertiary  deinges, 
295— on  the  Nochaic  delu^re,  296— on 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  anterior 
to  the  period  of  general  earthquakes 
and  inundations,  297— ^illiman'j  ad- 
ditions to  Ure's  work  on,  reviewei), 
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899— on  the  |Murf  ial  instanees  of  ailici- 
OU8  and  calcareous  chiystalline  depo- 
sition from  certain  waters,  901^on  the 
sacceaaion  of  strata  of  which  the  crost 
of  the  earth  is  composed,  3US— the  old 
afFangements  founded  on  Werner's 
system,  303— on  the  tertiary  formation 
or  series  of  rocks,  804-  -tabular  views 
of  I  he,  and  superior  order  or  tertiary 
series  of  roclcs,  305— on  the  formation 
of  the  earth's  crust,  ibid. 

G\iford,  W.  his  Works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
referred  to,  91. 

Qrtek  LttertUurey  the  effect  of  the  oppo- 
site characters  of  the  loniaos  and  Do- 
rians on,  35-^he  various  subjects  it 
embraces,  ibid— the  eariy  poetry  of, 
strictly  religions,  36— poetiy  of,  first 
divested  of  its  religious  cast,  37 — 
Homer,  :{8— ^n  the  introduction  of  the 
epopee,  the  iambic,  the  lyric,  38-40, 
Grecian  lyric  poety  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  11-^the  ifiolic-Doric, 
42 — ^the  Greek  drama,  tragedy,  satiric- 
drama,  and  comedy,  42-44 — Grecian 
hutory,  44-48 — geography,  48— iEso- 
pus,  49— natural  eloauence  first  prac- 
tised in  the  Ionic  colonies,  ibid— the 
Attic  orators,49-62-^e  Greek  philo- 
sophy, 52-61— greatly  extended  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  4o  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Augustus ,  356— 
diffused  by  the  Maoedonian  conquests 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  ibid — the  Alesandrian'school, 
359— philology  and  mathematics,  360— 
mythology,  %1— Greek  poetry  con- 
nected, with  civil  liberty,  ibid— of  the 
Alexandrian  poets,  362— the  theory  of 
poetry  discussed  by  Aristotle,  and 
others  whose  works  are  lost,  364 — as 
connected  with  eloquence,' ibid— his- 
tory, 365— chronology,  367— geogra- 
phy, ibid — philosophy,  369— of  the 
lectures  ana  works  of  Aristotle  of 
Stagira,  ib.— classification  of  the  writ- 
inn  of  Aristotle,  370-372  -  on  The- 
o|Hirastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle  in 
instruction,  372— on  the  Peripatetics 
renowned  as  aothors,ib. — of  Epicurus, 
373— the  Stoic  philosophy,  374— the 
philosophy  of  the  middle  and  modern 
academy,  ibid— the  Pyrrhonic  scepti- 
cism revived  at  Alexandria,  375— a 
scientific  form  given  to  mathematics 
at  Alexandria,  ibid— the  first  principles 
of  the  geometrical  analysis  discovered, 
ibid — arrangement  of  th6  early  mathe- 
maticians of  whom,  written  monu- 
ments are  possessed.  376— astronomy, 
ib. — the  most  eminent  early  astronom- 
ical authors,  377— physics,  ibid— nat- 


ural hiitory,  376— the  medical  tbeorr. 
ibid. 

Grteee,  on  the  early  history  of,  38— feli- 
gion  of  various  clistricts  of.  ibid— pro- 
gress of  civilization  in,  34— the  lan- 
guage of,  35 — introduction  of  the  art 
of  writing  into,  36— education  of  youth 
in,  ibid— the  earlv  poeti^  of,  36  42 
first  rudiments  of  her  philosophy,  5(^ 
61— the  language  of,  extended  to  A^ 
and  Africa,  359. 

dhietbaehf  D.  Jo.  Jae.,  his  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  Grec^,  referred  to,  513. 

H. 

Hailr  John;  his  Translation  of  Milton's 
familiar  Letters,  reviewed,  198— -ex- 
tracts of  two  of  his  translations  com- 
pared with  Felfowes'  version,  1^, 
200 — ^his  transla(ion  of  the  letter  to 
Leonard  Philaroi,  compared  with 
Wrangham's  version  of  the  same,  201- 
203— incapable  of  infusing  the  spirit  of 
Milton  into  his  translatiops,  ^3. 

Hoyfie,  R.  v.  his  speeches  on  Mr.  Foot's 
resolution,  referred  to,  140— his  rejoin- 
der on  the  claimed  right  to  dispose  of 
the  public  lands  for  partial  and  local 

Curposes,  143— in  the  debate,  attacked 
y  Mr.  Webster  without  provocatioji, 
144 — his  defehoe  of  the  South,  referpd 
to,  146— defends  the  'Carolina' doc- 
trine,* of  a  State  havjng  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  authonK*  against  palpable 
and  deliberate  violatioiis  oC  the  Con- 
stitution, 163  rests  his  argument  on 
the  Virginia  A,  Kentucky  resolutions, 
166. 

HtMiory  €f  Greek  LUerttture,  32-61, 358- 
379. 

Hodgtkin,  Thomas,  his  Popular  Political 
Economy,  referred  to,  I. 

J. 

Johfuofif  Judge,  his  apology  for  the  iiidi- 
ciary  act,  in  tlie  case  of  Hunter  e.  Mar- 
tin, quoted,  451. 

Jottfon,  Ben,  the  works  of,  referred  to, 
91 — sketch  of  his  early  life,  92— on  the 
dramatic  literature  of  his  day,  ibid — 
envious  of  Shakspeare,  94— ^n  the 
date  of  his  plays  compared  with  Shaks- 
peare's,  95— in  personal  character  the 
reverse  of  Shakspeare,  ibid— visits 
Drummond,  96— heads  of  conversa- 
tions, i&c.  at  Dnimmond's,  ibid— cha- 
racter of,  b}  Drummond,  97— defence 
of,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  96— his  whole 
life  a  scene  of  contention,  90^the  in- 
ventor of  tlie  masque,  100— specimen 
of  his  epigrams,  101— his  talent  in  the 
composition  of  the  masque.  Ibid— ae- 
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cowl  of  his  Tarloos  masqiMf,  108^ 
the  reformer  of  the  stum,  1U5— on  hia 
comedies  snd  plays,  108--of  his  tre^- 
dies,  lld-'-of  bis  inteliectnal  character, 
ibid— hb  great  learning,  ibid— -of  the 
causes  why  bis  pla3rs  have  been  neg- 
lected in  modern  days,  114*-his  forte, 
comedy,  i  15. 
/•sayAtns,  Memoirs  of,  reviewed,  307— 
birth,  parentage  and  early  education, 
310— earlyatUchmentto  de  K— ,  311 
^—consults  a  mulatto  fortune  teller, 
ibid — informed  by  her  father  that  she 
was  to  taice  the  place  of  her  deceased 
sister  in  a  nuptial  contract  with  deBeau- 
hamois,  313— draws  a  happy  presage 
of  the  future  from  a  meteor  which  ap- 
peared over  the  ship  that  was  convey- 
ing her  to  MarseillffS,  313 — had  an  in- 
terview with  de  K—  at  Marseilles, 
ibid — marries  de  Beanhamois,  314 — 
became  unhappy  from  the  conduct  of 
her  husband  towards  her,  315— her  Son 
taken  from  under  her  care,  316— sepa- 
rated from  herhusbandjbid— visits  the 
king  and  queen,  317 — visits,  with  her 
daughter,  her  parents  in  Martinique, 
ibid — again  visits  the  foi  tune-teller, 
who  confirms  her  former  predictions, 
318 — returns  to  Franoe  and  is  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband,  ibid— de  K — 
marries,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  affection 
for,  leaves  his  wife  and  infant  in  her 
charge,  319— the  French  revolution 
brought  her  much  into  the  society  of 
the  early  distinguished  revolutionists, 
ibid— her  husband  adverse  to  the  eie- 
cution  of  the  king,  ibid — affectionate 
conduct  to  de  Beaubarnois  when  In 
prison,  33(V— Miss  Le  Normand's  pre- 
dictions as  to  her  future  destiny,  ibid- 
relieved  from  prison  after  her  husband's 
execution  ano  Robesplere*s  arrest,  ^1 
— Tallien  and  Barras  befriend  her, 
ibid— attached  to  Hoche,  to  whose 
care  she  entrusted  her  son,  323— intro- 
duced to  Bonaparte,  333— the  sword 
of  her  husband  restored  to  her  son  by 
Napoleon,  334— Bonaparte  proposed 
to  her  by  Barras  for  a  nnsband.  335-^ 
marries  Bonaparte,  335*-joins  the  ge- 
neral at  Milan,  aAer  the  battle  of  Lo- 
di,  327— her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band always  exerted  for  some  good 
purpose,  ibid— alarmed  at  witnessing 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
against  Wurmsur,  338— accompanies 
£k>naparte  to  Rome,  329 — pleads  with 
her  husband  to  spare  the  riches  of  the 
Pope,  ibid — visits  Mantua  and  the  Ty- 
rol, 330— susneeted  by  her  husband, 
ibid— «omewliat  treacherous  to  the 
confiding  Italians,  331— excited  the 


jealousy  ofher  husband,  wfaotamed  her 
out  of  dooi  s,  for  receiving  the  visits  of 
Botot,333-^-Testoredto  his  confidence, 
333— retires  to  Malmaison  during  Bo- 
naparte's expedition  to  Egypt  m4 — 
meets  her  husband  on  his  return  from 
£gypt,  335— advises  Bonaparte  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Du«ctonal  Govern- 
ment, ibid— confirms  the  account  of 
Bonaparte's  panic  before  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  336 -averse  to  Bona- 
parte mounting  the  throne  of  France, 
337 — ^her  husband's  will  absolute  both 
as  regards  herself  ami  her  attendants, 
338— Trom  a  dream  was  so  excited  that 
she  saved  her  husband  from  the  effects 
of  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, ibio— frequently  offended  Bo- 
naparte by  offering  him  advice,  339 — 
retires  to  Maimabon,  ibid— becomes 
Empress  and  succesfully  pleads  the 
cause  of  Tallien  with  the  Emperor, 
ibid— interests  herself  to  save  Moreau, 
340— -endeavours  to  save  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  341— kept  up  her  efforts  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  pardons  fbr  the 
royalists,  343 — her  erandson  w>hom 
Bonaparte  intended  ror  his  heir  dies, 
343— wished  Bonaparte  to  abolish  the 
law  of  divorce,  ibid — melancholy  feel- 
ings at  her  coronation,  ibid— pnlriend- 
ly  feelings  of  Bonaparte's  family  to- 
wards her,  344— jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band, 345 — remembered  her  motlier 
in  her  exaltation,  346 — accompanies 
the  Emperor  to  Strasbourg,  347— dis- 
tress on  being  informed  of  Bonaparte's 
intention  to  divorce  her,  848— 4igns 
the  act  of  divorce,  350— again .  sees 
Bonaparte,  351 — her  afTectionate  re- 
ception of  the  infant  king  of  Rome, 
352— kindness  to  the  dethroned.  Pope, 
ibid — her  grief  and  anxiety  at  the  ois- 
asters  of  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, 353— visited  by  Bonaparte,  af- 
ter nis  defeat  at  Leipsic,  354— desirous 
to  join  Bonaparte  after  the  allied  pow- 
ers were  in  possession  of  Paris,  355— 
receives  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Malmaison,  ibid 
—4s  again  visited  by  her  first  lover 
who  soon  after  dies,  &6— corresponds 
witlk.  Bonaparte  in  Elba,  ibid— dies, 
357. 

L. 

Lsmrenee,  Richard,  his  Remarks  on  the 
systematical  classification  of  menu* 
scripts,  Ac.  referred  to,  613. 

M. 

Moiuon,  James,  his  two  letters  address- 
ed to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  referred  to, 
206— oppo«e(!  the  incorporation  of  the 
former  national  bank,  433— disclaimt 
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the  power  of  aa  lodividnt)  to  call  a 
sovereign  state  into  court,  iSG—his 
opinions  in  17OT  not  in  accordance 
with  those  of  1799,  504^  his  opinions 
in  1799,  contrasted  with  those  of  1^0, 
505. 

Jfan,  the  conjtitution  of,  considered  in 
relation  to  external  objects,  205. 

Mtmoirud'un  Pair  de  Frasiu,  61-91. 

MemMTs  of  J9upMn€t  307-357. 

MtfUat  Dtvehpemefdf  963— life  divided 
by  BbalLspeare  into  seven  ages,  ibid- 
mental  powers  not  simply  the  result  of 
physical  organisation,  ^66— on  mental 
precocity  ,:^-on  geniiis4270-Combe's 
phrenological  principles,  as  regard  the 
relations  of  the  homan  constitution  to 
external  objects,  stated,  273^--bf  the 
brain,  ibid — of  the  plurality  of  the  fa- 
culties, 274 — the  pnrenologists'  divi- 
sion of  the  faculties,  ibid,  (note)— on 
the  science  of  phrenologv,  277— the 
world  indebted  to  Gall  and  Spursbeim 
tor  a  better  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  276— Fleoreus'  statements 
relative  to  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  brain,  279— on  the  influence  of 
education  in  giving  character  and  ca- 
pacity, 280— on  the  inflaence  of  age 
upon  the  emotions,  dtc.  of  the  mind, 
281. 

Mtuage  of  the  Pruideni  of  the  U,  S.  in 
relation  to  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a 
eofMl  between  the  (hUfof  Mexico  wnd 
the  Mmdic  oeean^  referred  to,  410. 

irO/en,  Hairs  translation  of  the  Familiar 
Letters  of,  198-206. 

Mineratogiff  for  the  kdowledge  of,  this 
eopntry  indebted  to  Col.  Gibbes.  285*- 
pursuits  of,  almost  unknown  among 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  ibid — 
specimens  of  panite  collected  from 
various  parts,  similar,  286. 

Ming,  Aleiander,  sen.  and  Thomas 
Skidmore,  their  Friend  of  equal  right?, 
referred  to,  1 — propose  a  convention 
to  be  held,  to  order  certain  alterations 
in  the  distribution  of  property,  3. 

Mirabeau,  his  great  influence  on  the  ac- 
tors in  the  revolution  of  France,  81 — 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  oourt, 
83— poisoned  by  Robespierre*s  party, 
84— his  death  caused  genera]  grief,  ib. 

N. 

iVetr  Tttlament,  the,  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, conformed  to  Griesbach's  stand- 
ard Greek  text,  referred  to,  513. 

"Nolan,  Frederic,  his  Inouiry  into  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  &c.  re- 
ferred to,  513, 

Sormond,  Miiss  A.  Le.  her  Memoirs  of 
Josephine,  reviewed,  307. 


P. 

Phr^nology^  Combe's  Essays  on.  referred 
to,  2(k>— on  the  system  of.  as  applied 
to  practical  inferences  and  purposes, 
27.>— the  division  ot  the  faculties  iu  the 
modern  system  of,  274,  (note)— doc- 
trines ol,  destined  to  atmndonment, 
276. 

Phjftiolog^  of  the  Pomons,— of  the  attr^ 
botes  ot  exterior  life,  119— on  the  'sen- 
sible system,'  ibid— of  memory,  121 — 
of  imagination,  ibid — of  conscience, 
122— of  the  will,  ibid— of  habit,  123  - 
on  moral  emotions,  ibid— on  the  sci* 
ence  of  morals,  124 — ^instincts  or  pro- 
pensities. 125— on  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  126— «ketch  of  tfie  ^ff<e- 
rence  between  egotism  and  avafice, 
128— of  the  distinctions  betwee&pride 
and  vanity,  129— oncoicombry;  130— 
on  the  modem  doctrines  ot  phreo- 
logy,  133— on  the  instinct  of  imitation, 
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ibid*— on  the  instinct  of  relation,  134. 

PubUe  Lande,  the,  the  several  speeches  of 
Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Webster,  on  Mr. 
Foot's  resolution  concerning  the  dis* 
posal  of,  referred  to,  140— on  the  dis- 
posing of,  141— conditions  and  tr^ts 
under  which  they  were  granted,  I  AH — 
on  the  right  of  Congress  to  give  gnots 

.  of,  for  partialor local  purposes,  143 — 
according  to  the  present  disposition  of, 
a  fund  for  the  corruption  of,  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  the  States,  ibid. 

A. 

iZoofie,  Judge,  bis  opinion  In  the  case, 
Hunter  e.  Manin,  quoted*  471. 

Searcy  J.  G.  his  map  of  Florida,  refer- 
red to,  410. 

Silliman,  Professor,  his  Outline  of  the 
course  of  geological  lectures  ^ven  in 
Yale-College,  referred  to,  &4 — his 
additions  to  BakeweH's  work,  refened 
to,  11^9— -the  mineralogical  school  at 
New-Haven,  conducted  by  I  commend 
ed,  ibid— bis  views  of  the  Noachie  de- 
luge commented  on,  ibid-  adopts  Wer- 
ner's theory,  301— 'published  Dr.  Coo- 
per's Essay,  302. 

Skidmore^  Thomas,  his  Rights  of  Man  to 
Profierty,  referred  to,  1— discusses  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  labour-saving  ma- 
chinery, 3— on  the  motto  to  his  book, 
21. 

Socio/  Life  of  England  and  France,  a  com- 
parative view  of  the,  reviewed,  379 — 
deficient,  as  regards  the  rtate  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  societv.  380 
—a  work  intended  for  the  higher  class- 
es of  society  rather  than  (or  the  b'llk 


